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Thb  Jacobite  enthiuiaBm  of  the  18th  century,  particularly 
during  the  rebellion  of  1745,  affixrded  a  theme,  perhaps  the 
finest  that  could  be  selected  for  fictltiouB  composition,  founded 
upon  real  or  probable  incident.  This  civil  war,  and  its  re- 
maikable  eyents,  were  remembered  by  the  existing  generation 
without  any  degree  of  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which  seldom 
fails  to  attend  internal  dissension.  The  Highlanders,  who 
formed  the  principal  strength  of  Charles  Edward's  army,  were 
an  ancient  and  high-spirited  race,  peculiar  in  their  habits  of 
war  and  of  peace,  braye  to  romance,  and  exhibiting  a  character 
turning  upon  points  more  adapted  to  poeixy  than  to  the  prose 
d  real  life.  Their  prince,  young,  valiant^  patient  of  fatigue, 
and  despising  danger,  heading  his  army  on  foot  in  the  most 
tcnlsome  marches,  and  defeating  a  reg^ular  force  in  three  battles 
— «11  these  were  circumstances  fascinating  to  the  imagination, 
and  might  well  be  supposed  to  seduce  young  and  enthusiastic 
minds  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  found  united,  although 
wisdom  and  reascm  frowned  upon  the  enterprise. 

The  adyenturous  Prince,  as  is  well  known,  proved  to  be  <»ie 
of  those  perscmages  who  distinguish  themselves  during  some 
single  and  extraordinarily  brilliant  period  of  their  lives,  like 
the  course  of  a  shooting  star,  at  which  men  wonder,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  briefness  as  the  brilliancy  of  its  splendour.  A 
long  trace  of  daricness  overshadowed  the  subsequent  life  of  a 
man  who,  in  his  youth,  showed  himself  so  capable  of  great 
undertakings;  and,  without  the  painful  task  of  tracing  his 
course  further,  we  may  say  the  latter  pursuits  and  habits  of 
this  unhappy  prince  are  those  painfully  evincing  a  broken 
hearty  which  seeks  refuge  from  its  own  thoughts  in  sordid 
enjoyments. 

Still,  however,  it  was  long  ere  Charles  Edward  appeared  to 
be — ^perhaps  it  was  long  ere  he  altogether  became-— so  much 
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degraded  from  his  original  self,  as  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  the 
lustre  attending  the  progress  and  termination  of  his  enter- 
prise. Those  who  thought  they  disoemed  in  his  subsequent 
oonduct  an  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of  his  followers, 
coupled  with  that  egotistical  attention  to  his  own  interests 
which  has  been  often  attributed  to  the  Stuart  family,  and 
which  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  principles  of  divine  right  in 
which  they  were  brought  up,  were  now  generally  considered  as 
dissatisfied  and  splenetic  persons,  who,  displeased  with  the  issue 
of  their  adventure,  and  finding  themselves  involved  in  the 
ruins  of  a  falling  cause,  indulged  themselves  in  undeserved 
reproaches  against  their  leader.  Indeed,  such  censures  were  by 
no  means  fi^uent  among  those  of  his  followers  who,  if  what 
was  alleged  had  been  just,  had  the  best  right  to  complain.  Far 
the  greater  number  of  tiioee  unfortunate  gentlemen  suffsred 
with  the  most  dignified  patience,  and  were  either  too  proud  to 
take  notice  of  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  prince,  or  so 
prudent  as  to  be  aware  their  complaints  would  meet  with  little 
sympathy  from  the  world.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  banished  Jacobites,  and  those  of  high  rank  and 
consequence,  were  not  much  within  reach  of  the  influence  of 
the  Prince's  character  and  conduct,  whether  well  regulated 
or  otherwise. 

In  the  meantime,  that  great  Jacobite  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  insurrection  of  1745-46  was  but  a  small  part,  precipitated 
into  action  on  the  failure  of  a  far  more  general  scheme,  was 
resumed  and  again  put  into  motion  by  the  Jacobites  of  Eng- 
land, whose  force  had  never  been  broken,  as  they  had  prudently 
avoided  bringing  it  into  the  field.  The  surprising  effect  which 
had  been  produced  by  small  means  in  1745-46  animated  their 
hopes  for  more  important  successes,  when  the  whole  Nonjuring 
interest  of  Britain,  identified  as  it  then  was  with  great  part  ci 
the  landed  gentlemen,  should  come  forward  to  finish  what  had 
been  gallantly  attempted  by  a  few  Highland  chiefs. 

It  is  probBkble,  indeed,  that  the  Jacobites  of  the  day  were 
incapable  of  considering  that  the  very  small  scale  on  which  the 
effort  was  made  was  in  one  great  measure  the  cause  of  its  un- 
expected success.  The  remarkable  speed  with  which  the  in- 
surgents marched,  the  singularly  good  discipline  which  they 
preserved,  the  union  and  unanimity  which  for  some  time 
animated  their  councils,  were  all  in  a  considerable  degree  pro- 
duced by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers.  Notwithstanding 
the  discomfiture  of  Charles  Edward,   the  Nonjurors  of  the 
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period  long  continued  to  nnne  unlawful  schemeSi  and  to  drink 
treasonable  toasts,  until  age  stole  upon  them.  Another  geneia- 
ticm  arose,  who  did  not  share  the  sentiments  which  they 
cherished ;  and  at  length  the  sparkles  of  disaffection,  which  had 
long  smouldered,  but  had  never  been  heated  enough  to  burst 
mto  actual  fiame^  became  enttxely  extinguished.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  political  enthusiasm  died  graduallj  away  among 
men  of  ordinary  temperament,  it  influenced  those  of  warm 
imaginations  and  weak  understandings,  and  hence  wild  schemes 
were  formed,  as  desperate  as  they  were  adyenturous. 

Thus  a  young  Scotchman  of  rank  is  said  to  haye  stooped  so 
low  as  to  plot  the  surprisal  of  St.  James's  Palace,  and  the 
assassination  of  the  royal  family.  While  these  ill -digested 
and  desperate  conspiracies  were  i^tated  among  the  few  Jacob- 
ites who  still  adhered  with  more  obstinacy  to  their  purpose^ 
there  is  no  question  but  that  other  plots  might  have  been 
brought  to  an  open  explosion,  had  it  not  suited  the  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  rather  to  preyent  or  disable  the  conspirators 
in  their  projects  than  to  promulgate  the  tale  of  danger,  which 
might  thus  have  been  believed  to  be  more  widely  dif^sed  than 
was  really  the  case. 

In  one  instance  alone  this  very  prudential  and  humane  line 
id  conduct  was  departed  from,  and  the  event  seemed  to  confirm 
the  policy  of  the  general  course.  Doctor  Archibald  Cameron, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  attainted 
for  the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  found  by  a  party  of  soldiers  lurking 
with  a  comrade  in  the  wilds  of  Loch  Katrine,  five  or  six  years 
after  the  battie  of  CuUoden,  and  was  there  seiieed.  There  were 
circumstances  in  his  case,  so  far  as  was  made  known  to  the 
public,  which  attracted  much  compassion,  and  gave  to  the 
judicial  proceedings  against  him  an  appearance  of  cold-blooded 
revenge  on  the  part  ot  government;  and  the  following  argu- 
ment of  a  zealous  Jacobite  in  his  favour  was  received  as 
conclusive  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  persons  who  might 
pretend  to  impartiality.  Dr.  Cameron  had  never  borne  arms, 
although  engaged  in  the  Bebellion,  but  used  his  medical  skill 
for  the  service,  indifferentiy,  of  the  wounded  of  both  parties. 
His  return  to  Scotland  was  ascribed  exclusively  to  family  affidrs. 
His  behaviour  at  the  bar  was  decent,  firm,  and  respectful.  His 
wife  threw  herself,  on  three  different  occasions,  before  George  11. 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  was  rudely  repulsed  from  their 
presence,  and  at  length  placed,  it  was  said,  in  the  same  prison 
with  her  husband,  and  confined  with  unmanly  severity. 
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Dr.  GanMnm  mm  finally  eieeuted,  with  all  the  aeveiitieB  of 
the  law  of  treason ;  and  his  death  remains  in  popular  eatimatkm 
a  dark  blot  upcm  the  memoiy  of  George  II.,  being  almost  publicly 
imputed  to  a  mean  and  personal  hatred  of  Doooald  Camenm  <rf 
Loohiel,  the  sufferer's  heroic  brother. 

Tet  the  fact  was,  that  whether  the  execution  of  Archibald 
Cameron  was  political  or  otherwise^  it  might  certainly  have 
been  justified,  had  the  King's  ministers  so  pleased,  upon 
reasons  of  a  public  nature.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  had 
not  come  to  the  Highlands  solely  upon  his  private  afSurs,  as 
was  the  general  belief ;  but  it  was  not  judged  jMudent  by  the 
English  minuBtry  to  let  it  be  generally  known  that  he  came  to 
inquire  about  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  had  been 
remitted  from  France  to  the  friends  of  the  exiled  family.  He 
had  also  a  commission  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  well-known 
M'Fhenon  of  Cluny,  chief  of  the  clan  Vourich,  whom  the  Chevar 
tier  had  left  behind  at  his  departure  from  Scotland  in  1746, 
and  who  remained  during  ten  years  of  proscription  and  danger, 
skulking  from  place  to  place  in  ike  Highlands,  and  maintaining  an 
iminterrupted  correspondence  between  Charles  and  his  f  ri^da. 
That  Dr.  Cameron  should  have  held  a  commission  to  assist  this 
chief  in  raking  together  the  dispersed  embers  of  disaffection  is 
in  itself  sufficiently  natural,  and,  considering  his  political  prin- 
ciples, in  no  respect  dishonourable  to  his  memory.  But  neither 
ought  it  to  be  imputed  to  George  II.  that  he  sufiSared  the  laws 
to  be  enforced  against  a  person  taken  in  the  act  of  breaking 
them.  When  he  lost  his  hazardous  game.  Dr.  Cameron  only 
paid  the  forfeit  which  he  must  have  calculated  upon.  The 
ministers,  however,  thou^t  it  proper  to  leave  Dr.  Cameron's 
new  schemes  in  concealment,  lest  by  divulging  them  they  had 
indicated  the  channel  of  communication  which,  it  is  now  well 
known,  they  possessed  to  all  the  plots  of  Charles  Edward.  But 
it  was  equtdly  ill-advised  and  imgenerous  to  sacrifice  the  char- 
acter of  the  King  to  the  policy  of  the  administration.  Both 
points  might  have  been  gained  by  sparing  the  life  of  Dr.  Cameron 
after  conviction,  and  limiting  his  punishment  to  perpetual  exile. 

These  repeated  and  successive  Jacobite  plots  rose  and  burst 
like  bubbles  on  a  fountain;  and  one  of  them,  at  leasts  the 
Chevalier  judged  of  importance  enough  to  induce  him  to  risk 
himself  within  the  dangerous  precincts  of  the  British  capital. 
This  appears  from  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes  of  hie  Own  Timee: — 

Sepieniber  1760. — I  reoeired  a  note  from  my  Lady  Primrose,  who 
desired  to  see  me  immediately.    As  soon  as  I  waited  on  her,  she  led  mo 
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into  hor  dnsamg-room,  and  preaented  me  to  ,    (The  CheviUer, 

doubtless.]  If  I  wu  suniriMd  to  find  him  there,  I  wts  still  more  aaton- 
iflhed  when  he  eognainted  me  with  the  motiyee  which  had  induced  him  to 
huEaid  a  journey  to  En^^and  at  this  jmictore.  The  impatience  of  his 
friends  who  were  in  exile  had  formed  a  scheme  which  was  impracticable ; 
bat  although  it  had  been  as  feasible  as  they  had  reprcsentsd  it  to  him, 
yet  no  prepttration  had  been  made,  nor  was  anything  ready  to  carry  it 
mto  exeoation.  He  was  soon  conyinoed  that  he  bad  been  deoeiyed ;  and, 
therefore,  after  a  stay  in  London  of  iWe  days  only,  he  retamed  to  the 
plaoe  from  whence  he  came  [pp.  196,  197]. 

Dr.  King  was  in  1750  a  keen  Jacobite,  as  may  be  infened 
from  the  visit  made  by  him  to  the  Prince  under  such  circom- 
stances,  and  from  his  being  one  of  that  mifortmiate  person's 
chosen  correspondents.  He,  as  well  as  other  men  of  sense  and 
observation,  b^gan  to  despair  of  making  their  fortune  in  the 
party  which  they  had  chosen.  It  was  indeed  sufficiently 
dangerous;  for,  auring  the  short  visit  just  described,  one  of 
I>r.  King's  servants  remaiked  the  stranger's  likeness  to  Prince 
Charles,  whom  he  recognised  from  the  common  busts. 

The  occasion  taken  for  breaking  up  the  Stuart  interest  we 
fdiall  tell  in  Dr.  King's  own  words : — 

When  he  (Charles  Edward)  was  in  Scotland,  he  had  a  mistress  whcee 
name  is  Walkenshaw,  and  whose  sister  was  at  that  time,  and  is  still, 
hoiuekeeper  at  Leiceeter  Honse,  Some  veers  after  he  was  released  from 
his  prison,  and  conducted  out  of  France,  he  sent  for  this  mrl,  who  soon 
acquired  such  a  dominion  oyer  him  that  ^e  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
achemes,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  correspondence.  As  soon  as 
this  was  known  in  England,  all  thoee  persons  of  distinction  who  were 
attached  to  him  were  ereatiy  alarmed :  they  imagined  that  this  wench 
had  been  placed  in  his  nmuly  by  the  Tgnglfah  niiniBteni ;  and,  considering 
her  sisters  situation,  they  seemed  to  haye  some  ground  for  their  sus- 
picion; wherefore,  they  aespatched  a  gentieman  to  Paris,  where  the 
Prince  then  was,  who  had  instructions  to  insist  that  Mrs.  Walkenshaw 
should  be  removed  to  a  convent  for  a  certain  term ;  but  her  gallant  abeo- 
lutely  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand ;  and  altiiough  Mr.  Mlfamara, 
the  gentieman  who  was  sent  to  him,  who  has  a  natural  eloquence  and  an 
ezcellent  understanding,  urged  the  most  cogent  reasons,  and  used  all  the 
arts  of  persuasion,  to  induce  him  to  part  with  his  mistress,  and  eyen  pro- 
ceeded so  fur  as  to  assure  him,  acoording  to  his  instmctions,  that  an  immedi- 
ate interruption  of  all  correspondence  with  his  most  powerful  friends  in 
En^^nd,  and,  in  short,  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily 
inoreasinff,  would  be  the  infallible  consequence  of  his  refusal,  yet  he 
continued  inflexible,  and  all  M'Namara's  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
were  ineffectual.  M'Kamara  staid  in  Paris  some  days  bevond  the  time 
prescribed  him,  endeayouring  to  reason  the  Prince  into  a  better  temper ; 
but  finding  him  obstinately  persevere  in  his  first  answer,  he  took  his 
leaye  with  concern  and  indignation,  saying,  as  he  passed  out,  *  What  has  '^' 
your  family  done,  sir,  thus  to  draw  down  the  yengeance  of  Heayen  on 
eyery  branch  of  it,  through  so  many  ages  f '    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
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in  til  the  oonferenoM  which  HiTainin  had  with  the  Piinoe  on  this  ooea- 
rion,  the  Utter  declared  that  it  was  not  a  Tiolent  paision,  or  indeed  any 
particular  regard,  which  attached  him  to  Mrs.  Walkenahaw,  and  that  he 
ooTild  see  her  remoyed  from  him  without  any  concern  ;  but  he  would  not 
receive  directions  in  respect  to  his  piiyate  conduct  from  any  man  alive. 
When  M  Samara  returned  to  London  and  reported  the  Prince's  answer  to 
the  ffentlemen  who  had  employed  him,  they  were  astonished  and  con- 
founded. However,  they  soon  reeolved  on  the  measures  which  they  were 
to  pursue  for  the  frxture,  and  determined  no  longer  to  serve  a  man  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  serve  himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  best  and  most  faithful  friends  than  part  with  an  harlot  whom, 
as  he  often  dedaied,  he  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  [pp.  204-209]. 

Vrom  this  anecdote,  the  general  truth  of  which  is  in- 
dubitable, the  principal  fault  of  Charles  Edward's  temper  is 
sufficiently  obyious.  It  was  a  high  sense  of  his  own  importance^ 
Ni  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  what  he  had  once  determined  on 
— qualities  which,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  bold  attempt^ 
gave  the  nation  little  room  to  hope  that  he  would  have  been 
found  free  from  the  love  of  prerogative  and  desire  of  arbitrary 
power  which  characterised  his  unhappy  grandfather.  He  gave 
u  notable  instance  how  far  this  was  the  leading  feature  of  his 
character  when,  for  no  reasonable  cause  that  can  be  assigned, 
he  placed  his  own  single  will  in  opposition  to  the  necessities  of 
Fnmce,  which,  in  order  to  purchase  a  peace  become  necessary 
to  the  kingdom,  was  reduced  to  gratify  Britain  by  prohibit- 
ing the  residence  of  Charles  within  any  part  of  the  French 
dominions.  It  was  in  vain  that  France  endeavoiired  to  lessen 
the  disgrace  of  this  step  by  making  the  most  flattering  offers, 
in  hopes  to  induce  the  Ftince  of  himself  to  anticipate  this 
disagreeable  altematiye,  which,  if  seriously  enforced,  as  it  was 
likely  to  be,  he  had  no  means  whatever  of  resisting,  by  leaving 
the  kingdom  as  of  his  own  free-will.  Inspired,  however,  by  the 
spirit  of  hereditary  obstinacy,  Charles  preferred  a  useless  resist- 
ance to  a  dignified  submission,  and  by  a  series  of  idle  bravadoes 
laid  the  French  court  under  the  necessity  of  arresting  their  late 
ally,  and  sending  him  to  close  confinement  in  the  Bastile,  from 
wluch  he  was  f^terwards  sent  out  of  the  French  dominions, 
much  in  the  manner  in  which  a  convict  is  transported  to  the 
place  of  his  destination. 

In  addition  to  these  repeated  instances  of  a  rash  and  in- 
flexible temper.  Dr.  King  also  adds  faults  alleged  to  belong  to 
the  Prince's  character  of  a  kind  less  consonant  with  his  noble 
s^       birth  and  high  pretensions.     He  is  said  by  this  author  to  have 
^^  been  avaricious,  or  parsimonious  at  least,  to  such  a  degree  of 
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meannesB  as  to  fail,  even  when  he  had  ample  meana,  in  relier- 
ing  the  anfferers  who  had  lost  their  fortune  and  saorifioed  their 
all  in  his  ill-fated  attempt.*  We  must  reoeiTe,  however,  with 
some  degree  of  jealousy  what  is  said  by  Dr.  King  on  this 
Bubjeet)  recollecting  that  he  had  left  at  least,  if  he  did  not 
desert)  the  standaid  of  the  tmfortunate  prince,  and  was  not 
therefore  a  person  who  was  likely  to  form  tiiie  foirest  estimate 
of  his  virtues  and  faults.  We  must  also  remember  that>  if  the 
exiled  prince  gave  little^  he  had  but  little  to  give,  espedally 
considering  how  late  he  nourished  the  scheme  of  another 
expedition  to  Scotland,  for  which  he  was  long  endeavouring  to 
hoard  money. 

The  case,  also^  of  Charles  Edward  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  difficult  one.  He  had  to  satisfy  numerous  persons,  who, 
having  lost  their  all  in  his  cause,  had,  with  that  all,  seen  the 
extinction  of  hopes  which  they  accounted  nearly  as  good  as 
certainties;  some  of  these  were  perhaps  clamorous  in  their 
applicationa,  and  certainly  ill  pleased  with  their  want  of  success. 
Cfther  parts  of  the  Chevalier's  conduct  may  have  afibrded 
grounds  for  chaiging  him  with  coldnees  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
devoted  foUoweis.  One  of  these  was  a  sentiment  which  has 
nothing  in  it  that  is  generous,  but  it  was  certainly  a  principle 
in  which  the  yotmg  prince  was  trained,  and  which  may  be  too 
probably  denominated  peculiar  to  his  family,  educatod  in  all 
the  high  notions  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  If 
the  ui^ppy  prince  gave  implicit  faith  to  the  professions  of 
statesmen  holding  such  notions,  which  is  implied  by  his  whole 
conduct^  it  must  have  led  to  Uie  natural,  though  ungracious, 
inference  that  the  services  of  a  subject  could  not,  to  whatever 
degree  of  ruin  they  might  bring  the  individual,  create  a  debt 
against  his  sovereign.  Such  a  person  could  only  boast  that  he 
bad  done  bis  duty;  nor  was  he  entitled  to  be  a  claimant  for  a 
greater  reward  than  it  was  convenient  for  the  prince  to  bestow, 
or  to  hold  his  sovereign  his  debtor  for  losses  which  he  had  sus- 
tained through  his  loyalty.  To  a  certain  extent  the  Jacobite 
principles  inevitably  led  to  this  cold  and  egotistieal  mode  of 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign;  nor,  with  all  our 
natural  pity  for  the  situation  of  royally  in  distress,  do  we  feel 
entitled  to  affirm  that  Charles  did  not  use  this  opiate  to  his 
feelings,  on  viewing  the  misery  of  his  followers,  while  he  cer- 
tainly possessed,  though  in  no  great  degree,  the  means  of  afford- 
ing them  uKxre  relief  &an  he  practised.     His  own  history,  after 

*  See  Pilaoe  Ohaflet  Kdwwd't  Lot«  of  Money.    NoU  1. 
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leaving  Fraooe^  ib  brief  and  melancholy.  For  a  time  he  Beems 
to  have  held  the  firm  belief  that  Providenoe,  which  had  borne 
him  through  bo  manj  hanuds,  still  reeerred  him  for  Bome  dis- 
tant occasion,  in  which  he  should  be  empowered  to  vindicate 
the  honours  of  his  birth.  But  opportunitj  after  opportunity 
slipt  by  unimproved,  and  the  death  of  his  father  gave  him  the 
fatal  proof  that  none  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  were, 
after  that  events  likely  to  interest  themselveB  in  his  quarrel. 
They  refused  to  acknowledge  him  under  the  title  of  the  King 
of  ^igland,  and,  on  his  part,  he  declined  to  be  then  recognised 
SB  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Family  discord  came  to  add  its  sting  to  those  of  disap- 
pointed ambition ;  and,  though  a  humiliating  circumstance,  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  Charles  Edward,  the  adven- 
turous, the  gallant,  and  the  handsome,  the  leader  of  a  race  of 
pristine  valour,  whose  romantic  qualities  may  be  said  to  have 
died  along  with  him,  had,  in  his  latter  days,  yielded  to  thoee 
humiliating  habits  of  intoxication  in  which  the  meanest  mortals 
seek  to  diown  the  recollection  of  their  disappointments  and 
miseries.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  unhappy  Prince  lost 
the  friendship  even  of  those  faithful  followers  who  had  most 
devoted  themselves  to  his  misfortunes,  and  was  surrounded, 
with  some  honourable  exceptions,  by  men  of  a  lower  description, 
regardless  of  the  character  which  he  was  himself  no  l<Higer 
Me  to  protect. 

It  is  a  fact  consistent  with  the  Author's  knowledge,  that 
persons  totally  unentitled  to^  and  unfitted  for,  such  a  distino- 
tion  were  presented  to  the  unfortunate  Prince  in  moments 
unfit  for  presentation  of  any  kind.  Amid  these  clouds  was  at 
length  extinguished  the  torch  which  once  shook  itself  over 
Britain  with  such  terrific  glare,  and  at  last  sunk  in  its  own 
ashes,  scarce  remembered  and  scarce  noted. 

Meantime,  while  the  life  of  Charles  Edward  was  gradually 
wasting  in  disappointed  solitude,  the  number  of  those  who  had 
shared  his  misfortunes  and  dangers  had  shrunk  into  a  small 
handful  of  veterans,  the  heroes  of  a  tale  which  had  been  told. 
Most  Scottish  readers  who  can  count  the  number  of  sixty 
years  must  recollect  many  respected  acquaintances  of  their 
youth  who,  as  the  established  phrase  gently  worded  it»  had 
been  'out  in  the  Forty-five.'  It  may  be  said,  that  their  polit- 
ical principles  and  plans  no  longer  either  gained  proselytes  or 
attracted  terror :  tiiose  who  held  them  had  ceased  to  be  the 
subjects  either  of  fear  or  opposition.     Jacobites  were  looked 
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upon  in  society  as  men  who  had  proved  their  sincerity  hy 
sacrificing  their  interest  to  their  principles;  and  in  weli- 
r^gdlated  companies  it  was  held  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  to 
injure  their  feelings  or  ridicule  the  compromises  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  current  of  the 
day.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  evasion  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  Perthshire,  Mr.  Oliphant  of  Gask,  who,  in  having  the 
newspapers  read  to  him,  caused  the  King  and  Queen  to  be 
designated  by  the  initial  letters  of  'E'  and  'Q,'  as  if,  by 
naming  the  full  word,  he  might  imply  an  acquiescence  in  the 
usurpation  of  the  family  of  Hanover.  George  III.,  having  heard 
of  tlus  gentleman's  custom  in  the  above  and  other  particulars, 
commissioned  the  member  for  Perthshire  to  caziy  his  compli- 
ments to  the  steady  Jacobite.  '  That  is,'  said  the  excellent  old 
king,  'not  the  compliments  of  the  King  of  England,  but  those 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  tell  him  how  much  I  respect 
him  for  the  steadiness  of  his  principles.' 

Those  who  remember  such  old  men  will  probably  agree  that 
the  progress  of  time,  which  has  withdrawn  idl  of  them  from  the 
field,  has  removed,  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  and  striking 
feature  of  ancient  mamiers.  Their  love  of  past  times,  their 
tales  of  bloody  battles  fought  against  romantic  odds,  were  all 
dear  to  the  imagination,  and  their  little  idolatiy  of  locks  of  hair, 
pictures,  rings,  ribbons,  and  other  memorials  of  the  time  in 
which  they  still  seemed  to  live,  was  an  interesting  enthusiasm ; 
and  although  their  political  principles,  had  they  existed  in  the 
relation  of  fathers,  might  have  rendered  them  dangerous  to  the 
existing  dynasty,  yet,  as  we  now  recollect  them,  there  could  not 
be  on  the  earth  supposed  to  exist  persons  better  qualified  to 
sustain  the  capacity  of  innocuous  and  respectable  grandsireB. 

It  was  while  reflecting  on  these  things  that  the  novel  of 
Bedgonmilet  was  undertaken.  But  various  circumstances  in  the 
composition  induced  the  Author  to  alter  its  purport  consider- 
ably as  it  passed  through  his  hands,  and  to  cany  the  action  to 
that  point  of  time  when  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward,  though 
fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  was  yet  meditating  a  second 
attempt^  which  could  scarcely  have  been  more  hopeless  than 
his  first ;  although  one  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince,  at  least  as  late  as  1 753,  still  looked  with  hope  and 
expectation.* 

Iff  Apni  1832. 

•  [SMLock]ivt*iL<^(/&ett,T6LTU.  pp  SIS,  314.] 
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LETTER  I 

DABSn  LATDCRB  TO  ALAN  FAIBFORD 


DniCFBIBB. 


Cus  me  exammas  guerdit  tuU  f  In  plain  English,  Why  do  you 
deafen  me  with  your  croaking  f  The  disoonaolate  tone  in 
which  you  bade  me  farewell  at  Noble  House,*  and  mounted 
your  miserable  hack  to  return  to  your  law  drudgeiy,  still 
sounds  in  my  ears.  It  seemed  to  say,  '  Happy  dog !  you  can 
ramble  at  pleasure  over  hill  and  dale,  pursue  eveiy  object  of 
curiosity  that  presents  itself,  and  relinquish  the  chase  when  it 
loses  interest ;  while  I,  your  senior  and  your  better,  must>  in 
this  brilliant  season,  return  to  my  narrow  chamber  and  my 
musty  books.' 

Such  was  the  import  of  the  reflections  with  which  you  sad- 
dened our  parting  bottle  of  daret,  and  thus  I  must  needs 
interpret  the  terms  of  your  melancholy  adieu. 

And  why  should  this  be  so,  Alan  Y  Why  the  deuce  should 
you  not  be  sitting  precisely  opposite  to  me  at  this  moment,  in 
the  same  comfortable  George  Inn,  thy  heels  on  the  fender, 
and  thy  juridical  brow  expanding  its  plications  as  a  pun  rose 
in  your  fancy  f  Above  all,  why,  when  I  fill  this  yeiy  glass  of 
wine,  cannot  I  push  the  bottle  to  you,  and  say,  '  Fairf ord,  you 
are  chased!'  Why,  I  say,  shotdd  not  all  this  be,  except 
hecause  Alan  Fairf  ord  has  not  the  same  true  sense  of  friendship 
as  Darsie  Latimer,  and  will  not  regard  our  purses  as  common 
as  well  as  our  sentiments  ? 

I  am  alone  in  the  world ;  my  only  guardian  writes  to  me  of 

a  large  fortune  which  will  be  mine  when  I  reach  the  age  of 

.^Uwenty-fiye  complete;   my  present  income  is,  thou  knowest^ 

*  Tlie  lint  stage  on  th«  road  ttom  IdJnbure^  to  Dumfries,  vid  Moflkt. 
xvni  I 
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more  than  sufficient  for  all  my  wants ;  and  yet  thou,  txaitor 
as  thou  art  to  the  oause  of  friendship,  dost  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  thy  society,  and  submittest,  besides,  to  self-denial 
on  thine  own  part,  rather  than  my  wanderings  should  cost  me 
a  few  guineas  more !  Is  this  regard  for  my  purse  or  for  thine 
own  pride  Y  Is  it  not  equally  absurd  and  unreasonable,  which- 
ever source  it  springs  from  ?  For  myself,  I  tell  thee,  I  have, 
and  shall  have,  more  than  enough  for  both.  This  same 
methodical  Samuel  Griffiths,  of  Ironmonger  Lane,  Guildhall, 
London,  whose  letter  arrives  as  duly  as  quarter^iay,  has  sent  me, 
as  I  told  thee,  double  allowance  for  this  my  twenty-first  birth- 
day, and  an  assurance,  in  his  brief  fashion,  that  it  will  be  again 
doubled  for  the  succeeding  years,  until  I  enter  into  possession 
of  my  own  property.  Still  I  am  to  rofrain  from  visiting 
Engkuid  until  my  twenty-fifth  year  expires ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  I  shall  forbear  all  inquiries  concerning  my  &mily, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  present. 

Were  it  not  that  I  recollect  my  poor  mother  in  her  deep 
widow's  weeds,  with  a  countenance  that  never  smiled  but  when 
she  looked  on  me,  and  then  in  such  wan  and  woful  sort  as 
the  Sim  when  he  glances  through  an  April  cloud — ^wero  it  not» 
I  say,  that  her  mild  and  matron-like  form  and  coimtenanoe 
forbid  such  a  suspicion,  I  might  think  myself  the  son  of  some 
Indian  diroctor  or  rich  citizen  who  had  moro  wealth  than 
grace,  and  a  handful  of  hypocrisy  to  boot,  and  who  was  breed- 
ing up  privately,  and  obscurely  enriching,  one  of  whose  exist- 
ence he  had  some  reason  to  be  ashamed.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
I  think  on  my  mother,  and  am  convinced  as  much  as  of  the 
existence  of  my  own  soul  that  no  touch  of  shame  could  arise 
from  aught  in  which  she  was  implicated.  Meantime,  I  am 
wealthy  and  I  am  alone,  and  why  does  my  friend  scruple  to 
sharo  my  wealth  ? 

Aro  you  not  my  only  friend,  and  have  you  not  acquired 
a  right  to  share  my  wealth?  Answer  me  that,  Alan  Fair- 
ford.  When  I  was  brought  from  the  solitude  of  my  mother's 
dwelling  into  the  tumult  of  the  Gaits'  Class  at  the  High 
School — ^when  I  was  mocked  for  my  English  accent — salted 
with  snow  as  a  Southern  pig — rolled  in  the  gutter  for  a  Saxon 
pock-pudding,  who,  with  stout  arguments  and  stouter  blows, 
stood  forth  my  defender?  Why,  Alan  Fairford.  Who  beat 
me  soundly  when  I  brought  the  arrogance  of  an  only  son, 
and  of  course  a  spoiled  urchin,  to  the  forms  of  the  little 
republic?     Why,   Alan.      And  who  taught  me  to  smoke  a 
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cobbler,  pin  a  losen,  head  a  bicker,  and  hold  the  bannetst* 
Alan,  QDce  more.  If  I  became  the  pride  of  the  'yards'  and  the 
dread  of  the  huoksten  in  the  High  School  Wynd,  it  was  under 
thy  patronage ;  and,  bnt  for  thee,  I  had  been  contented  with 
humbly  paaaing  through  the  Gowgate  Port^  without  climbing 
over  the  top  of  it|  and  had  never  seen  the  Kittle  Nine  Steps  t 
nearer  than  from  Bareford's  Parks.  Tou  taught  me  to  keep 
my  fingers  off  the  weak  and  to  clench  my  fist  against  the 
strong,  to  carry  no  tales  out  of  school,  to  stand  forth  like  a 
true  man,  obey  the  stem  order  of  a '  Pande  numumf*  and  endure 
my  pawmies  without  wincing,  like  one  that  is  determined  not 
to  be  the  better  for  them.  In  a  word,  before  I  knew  thee,  I 
knew  nothing. 

At  college  it  was  the  same.  When  I  was  incorrigibly  idle, 
your  example  and  encouragement  roused  me  to  mental  exertion, 
and  showed  me  the  way  to  intellectual  enjoyment.  You  made 
me  an  historian,  a  metaphysician  {intnia  Minerva) — nay,  by 
Heaven !  you  had  almost  made  an  advocate  of  me  as  well  as  of 
yomself.  Yes,  rather  than  part  with  you,  Alan,  I  attended 
a  weary  season  at  the  Scotch  Law  Class,  a  wearier  at  the 
Civil;  and  with  what  excellent  advantage,  my  note-book  filled 
with  caricatures  of  the  professors  and  my  fellow-students,  is  it 
not  yet  extant  to  testify  ? 

Thus  far  have  I  held  on  with  thee  ontired ; 

and,  to  say  truth,  purely  and  solely  that  I  might  travel  the 
same  road  with  thee.  But  it  will  not  do^  Alan.  By  my  faith, 
man,  I  could  as  soon  think  of  being  one  of  those  ingenious 
traders  who  cheat  little  Master  Jackies  on  the  outside  of  the 
partition  with  tops,  balls,  bats,  and  battledores  as  a  member 
of  the  long-robed  fraternity  within,  who  impose  on  grown 
^'^'^^try  gentlemen  with  bouncing  brocards  of  law.{  Now, 
don't  you  read  this  to  your  worthy  father,  Alan ;  he  loves  me 
well  enough,  I  know,  of  a  Saturday  night,  but  he  thinks  me 
but  idle  company  for  any  other  day  of  the  week.  And  here, 
I  suspect^  lies  your  real  objection  to  taking  a  ramble  with  me 
through  the  southern  counties  in  this  delicious  weather.  I 
know  the  good  gentleman  has  hard  thoughts  of  me  for  being 
so  unsettled  as  to  leave  Edinburgh  before  the  session  rises; 
perhaps,  too,  he  quarrels  a  little — I  will  not  say,  with  my  want 

*  Bnak  •  window,  h«id  •  skJnnJah  with  BfenDMyaad  hold  the  bonnet  orhaadkerohief 
vUeh  need  to  dlTlde  Ht|^  School  boye  when  flghttng. 

t  Bee  Note  8.  t  8m  Puruunent  Honae,  Bdlnborgh.    Note  8. 
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of  ancestiy,  but  with  mj  want  of  oonnezions.  He  reckons  me 
a  lone  thing  in  this  world,  Alan,  and  so  in  good  truth  I  am ; 
and  it  seems  a  reason  to  him  why  you  should  not  attach  your- 
self to  me,  that  I  can  claim  no  interest  in  the  general  herd. 

Do  not  suppose  I  forget  what  I  owe  him  for  permitting  me 
to  shelter  for  four  years  under  his  roof.  My  obligations  to  him 
are  not  the  less,  but  the  greater,  if  he  never  heartily  loTcd  me. 
He  is  angry,  too,  that  I  will  not,  or  cannot,  be  a  lawyer,  and, 
with  reference  to  you,  considers  my  disinclination  that  way  as 
pessimi  exempliy  as  he  might  say. 

But  he  need  not  be  afraid  that  a  lad  of  your  steadiness  will 
be  influenced  by  such  a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds  as  I  am. 
You  will  go  on  doubting  with  Dirleton,  and  resolving  those 
doubts  with  Stewart,*  until  the  cramp-speech  f  has  been  spoken 
more  tolito  from  the  comer  of  the  bench,  and  with  covered 
head — ^until  you  have  sworn  to  defend  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  College  of  Justice,  untU  the  black  gown  is  hung 
on  your  shoulders,  and  you  are  free  as  any  of  tiie  faculty  to 
sue  or  defend.  Then  will  I  step  forth,  Alan,  and  in  a  character 
which  even  your  father  will  allow  may  be  more  useful  to  you 
than  had  I  shared  this  splendid  termination  of  your  legal 
studies.  In  a  word,  if  I  cannot  be  a  counsel,  I  am  determined 
to  be  a  client — a  sort  of  person  without  whom  a  lawsuit  would 
be  as  duU  as  a  supposed  case.  Yes,  I  am  determined  to  give 
you  your  first  fee.  One  can  easily,  I  am  assured,  get  into  a 
lawsuit — it  is  only  the  getting  out  which  is  sometimes  found 
troublesome ;  and,  with  your  kind  father  for  an  agent,  and  you 
for  my  counsel  learned  in  tbe  law,  and  the  worshipful  Master 
Samuel  Griffiths  to  back  me,  a  few  sessions  shall  not  tire  my 
patience.  In  short,  I  will  make  my  way  into  court,  even  if  it 
should  cost  me  the  committing  a  delict,  or  at  least  a  quasi  ddict. 
You  see  all  is  not  lost  of  what  Erskine  wrote  and  Wallace 
taught. 

Thus  far  I  have  fooled  it  ofif  well  enough;  and  yet,  Alan, 
all  is  not  at  ease  within  me.  I  am  affected  with  a  sense  of 
loneliness,  the  more  depressing  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
solitude  peculiarly  my  own.  In  a  country  where  all  the  world 
have  a  circle  of  consanguinity,  extending  to  sixth  cousins  at 
least,  I  am  a  solitary  individual,  having  only  one  kind  heart 
to  throb  in  unison  with  my  own.  If  I  were  condemned  to 
labour  for  my  bread,  methinks  I  should  less  regard  this  peculiar 
species  of  deprivation.     The  necessary  communication  of  master 

*  Sm  Note  4  t  See  Note  6. 
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and  aervant  would  be  at  least  a  tie  which  would  attach  me  to 
the  rest  of  my  kind ;  as  it  is,  my  very  independence  seems  to 
enhance  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation.  I  am  in  the  world  as 
a  stranger  in  the  crowded  coffee-house,  where  he  enters,  calls  for 
what  refreshments  he  wants,  pays  his  bill,  and  is  forgotten  so 
soon  as  the  waiter's  mouth  has  pronounced  his  '  Thank  ye,  sir.' 

I  know  your  good  father  would  term  this  'sinning  my 
mercies,'  and  ask  how  I  should  feel  if,  instead  of  being  able  to 
throw  down  my  reckoning,  I  were  obliged  to  deprecate  the 
resentment  of  the  landlord  for  consuming  that  which  I  could 
not  pay  for.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is ;  but,  though  this  very 
reasonable  reflection  comes  across  me,  and  though  I  do  confess 
that  four  hundred  a-year  in  possession,  eight  hundred  in  near 
prospect,  and  the  L— -d  knows  how  many  hundreds  more  in  the 
distance,  are  -very  pretty  and  comfortable  things,  yet  I  would 
freely  give  one-half  of  them  to  call  your  father  'father,'  though 
he  should  scold  me  for  my  idleness  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
to  call  you  'brother,'  though  a  brother  whose  merits  would 
throw  my  own  so  completely  into  the  shade. 

The  &inty  yet  not  improbable,  belief  often  has  come  across 
me  that  your  father  knows  something  more  about  my  birth  and 
natural  condition  than  he  is  willing  to  communicate ;  it  is  so 
imlikely  that  I  shoidd  have  been  left  in  Edinburgh  at  six  years 
old,  without  any  other  recommendation  than  the  regular  pay> 

ment  of  my  board  to  old  M ♦  of  the  High  School.     Before 

that  time,  as  I  haye  often  told  you,  I  have  but  a  recollection 
of  unbounded  indulgence  on  my  mother's  part,  and  the  most 
tynumical  exertion  of  caprice  on  my  own.  I  remember  still 
how  bitterly  she  sighed,  how  vainly  she  strove  to  soothe  me, 
while,  in  the  full  energy  of  despotism,  I  roared  like  ten  bull 
calves  for  something  which  it  was  impossible  to  procure  for  me. 
She  is  dead,  that  kind,  that  ill-rewarded  mother !  I  remember 
the  long  faces,  the  darkened  room,  the  black  hangings,  the 
mysterious  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  hearse  and 
mouming-coadies,  and  the  difficulty  which  I  had  to  reconcile 
all  this  to  the  disappearance  of  my  mother.  I  do  not  think  I 
had  before  this  event  formed  any  idea  of  death,  or  that  I  had 
even  heard  of  that  final  consummation  of  all  that  lives.  The 
first  acquaintance  which  I  formed  with  it  deprived  me  of  my 
only  relation. 

*  Probably  llatheson,  the  piedeoeuor  of  Dr.  Adam,  to  whose  memarj  the  Author 
ttd  hta  contempofsrles  owe  m  deep  debt  of  gmtltade.— Alexander  Matiieeon  was  rector 
of  the  High  School  from  1769  to  1706,  and  waa  ancoaeded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  who 
nrrlTed  Ul  1809  iUiing). 
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A  clergyman  of  venerable  appearance,  our  only  viaitor,  waa 
my  guide  and  companion  in  a  journey  of  considerable  length ; 
and  in  the  charge  of  another  elderly  man,  aubetitated  in  hia 
place,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  I  completed  my  journey  to 
Scotland — and  this  ia  all  I  recollect. 

I  repeat  the  little  history  now,  as  I  have  a  hundred  times 
done  before,  merely  because  I  would  wring  some  sense  out  of  it. 
Turn,  then,  thy  sharp,  wire<lrawing,  lawyer-like  ingenuity  to 
the  same  task — make  up  my  history  aa  ttiough  thou  wert 
ahaping  the  blundering  allegationa  of  some  blue-bonneted,  hard- 
headed  client  into  a  condescendence  of  facts  and  oireumatancea, 
and  thou  shalt  be,  not  my  Apollo — quid  tibi  eum  lyra  9 — but 
my  Lord  Stair.  Meanwhile,  I  have  written  myself  out  of  my 
melancholy  and  blue  devils,  merely  by  prosing  about  them;  so 

1  will  now  converse  half  an  hour  with  Roan  Robin  in  his  stoll ; 
the  rascal  knows  me  already,  and  snickers  whenever  I  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  stable. 

The  black  which  you  bestrode  yesterday  morning  promises 
to  be  an  admirable  roadster,  and  ambled  aa  eaaily  with  Sam  and 
the  portmanteau  aa  with  you  and  your  load  of  law-learning. 
Sam  promiaea  to  be  steady,  and  has  hitherto  been  so.  No  long 
trial,  you  will  say.  He  lays  the  blame  of  former  inaccuracies 
on  evil  company — ^the  people  who  were  at  the  liverynstable  were 
too  seductive,  I  suppose ;  he  denies  he  ever  did  the  horse  in- 
justice— ^would  rather  have  wanted  his  own  dinner,  he  says.  In 
this  I  believe  him,  aa  Roan  Robin'a  riba  and  coat  ahow  no  marks 
of  contradiction.  However,  aa  he  will  meet  with  no  aainta  in 
the  inna  we  frequent^  and  as  oats  are  sometimes  as  speedily 
converted  into  ale  as  John  Barleycorn  himself,  I  shall  keep 
a  look-out  after  Master  I  Sam.  Stupid  fellow!  had  he  not 
abuaed  my  good-nature,  I  might  have  chatted  to  him  to  keep 
my  tongue  in  exerciae,  whereaa  now  I  must  keep  him  at  a 
distance. 

Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Fairford  said  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject— it  did  not  become  my  father's  son  to  speak  in  that  manner 
to  Sam's  father's  sonf  I  asked  you  what  your  father  could 
possibly  know  of  mine,  and  you  answered,  'As  much,  you  sup- 
posed, as  he  knew  of  Sam's — ^it  was  a  proverbial  expression.' 
This  did  not  quite  satisfy  me,  though  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell 
why  it  should  not.  But  I  am  returning  to  a  fruitless  and 
exhausted  subject.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  come  back  on 
this  well-trodden  yet  pathless  field  of  conjecture.  I  know 
nothing  so  useless,  so  utterly  feeble  and  contemptible,  as  the 
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groaDing  forth  one's  helpless  lamentatioDS  into  the  ears  of  our 
friends. 

I  would  iain  promise  you  that  my  letters  shall  he  as  enter- 
taining  as  I  am  determined  they  shall  he  regular  and  well 
filled.  We  have  an  advantage  over  the  dear  friends  of  old, 
eveiy  pair  of  them.  Neither  David  and  Jonathan,  nor  Orestes 
and  Pylades,  nor  Damon  and  Pythias — although,  in  the  latter 
ease  particularly,  a  letter  hy  post  would  have  heen  veiy  accept- 
able— ever  corresponded  tc^ether ;  for  they  probably  could  not 
write,  and  certainly  had  neither  posts  nor  franks  to  speed  their 
e£EiisionB  to  each  other ;  whereas  yours,  which  you  had  from 
the  old  peer,  being  handled  gently  and  opened  with  precaution, 
may  be  retained  to  me  again,  and  serve  to  make  us  free  of  his 
Majes^s  post-office  daring  the  whole  time  of  my  proposed 
tour.*  Meroy  upon  us,  Aliui,  what  letters  I  shall  have  to  send 
yoo,  with  an  accoont  of  all  that  I  can  collect,  of  pleasant  or 
rare,  in  this  wUd-goose  jaunt  of  mine !  All  I  stipulate  is,  that 
you  do  not  communicate  them  to  the  Scots  Magazine  ;'\  for 
though  you  used,  in  a  left-handed  way,  to  compliment  me  on 
my  attainments  in  the  lighter  branches  of  literature,  at  the 
expense  of  my  deficiency  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
I  am  not  yet  audacious  enough  to  enter  the  portal  which  the 
learned  Ruddiman  so  kindly  opened  for  the  acolytes  of  the 
Muses.     Vale^  ii$  memor  met,  D.  L. 

FJS. — Direct  to  the  post  office  here.  I  shaU  leave  orders 
to  forward  your  letters  wherever  I  may  travel. 

*  SoeFniUdiigLeMfln.    Note&  tSeeNoteT. 
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ALAN  FAIBFOBD  TO  DABSIB  LATDUSR 

IfBOATUBf  my  dear  Darsie— you  have  logio  and  law  enough  to 
understand  the  word  of  denial — I  deny  your  conclusion.  The 
premises  I  admits  namely,  that  when  I  mounted  on  that  in- 
fernal hack  I  might  utter  what  seemed  a  sigh,  although  I 
deemed  it  lost  amid  the  pufis  and  groans  of  the  broken-winded 
brute,  matchless  in  the  complication  of  her  complaints  by  any 
save  she,  the  poor  man's  mare,*  renowned  in  song,  that  died 

A  mile  aboon  Dundee. 

But  credit  me,  Darsie,  the  sigh  which  escaped  me  concerned 
thee  more  than  myself,  and  regarded  neither  the  superior 
mettle  of  your  cavalry  nor  your  greater  command  of  the 
means  of  trayelling.  I  could  certainly  have  cheerfully  ridden 
on  with  you  for  a  few  days ;  and  assure  yourself  I  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  tax  your  better-filled  purse  for  our  joint 
expenses.  But  you  know  my  father  considers  every  moment 
taken  from  the  law  as  a  step  downhill ;  and  I  owe  much  to 
his  anxiety  on  my  account^  although  its  effects  are  sometimes 
troublesome.     For  example. 

I  found,  on  my  arrival  at  the  shop  in  Brown's  Square,  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  returned  that  veiy  evening,  impatient^ 
it  seems,  of  remaining  a  night  oi)^  of  the  guardianship  of  the 
domestic  Lares.  Having  this  it^ormation  from  James,  whoee 
brow  wore  rather  an  anxious  look  on  the  occasion,  I  despatched 
a  Highland  chairman  to  the  liveiy  stable  with  my  Bucephalus, 
and  slunk,  with  as  little  noise  as  might  be,  into  my  own  den, 
where  I  began  to  mumble  certain  half-gnawed  and  not  half- 
digested  doctrines  of  our  municipal  code.  I  was  not  long 
seated  when  my  father's  visage  was  thrust^  in  a  peering  sort 
of  way,  through  the  half-opened  door;  and  withdrawn,  on  see- 

*  See' The Anldlfaa's Mara'! DMd.'    Note 8. 
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ing  my  oooupationy  with  a  half-artioulated  'humph I'  which 
seemed  to  oonvey  a  doubt  of  the  seriousnees  of  my  applicatioii. 
If  it  were  so^  I  camiot  oondemn  him ;  for  reooUectioii  of  thee 
oeoupied  me  so  entirely  during  an  hour's  reading,  that  although 
Stair  lay  before  me,  and  notwithstanding  that  I  turned  over 
three  or  four  pages,  the  sense  of  his  lordship's  clear  and  per- 
spicuous st^le  so  far  escaped  me  that  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  my  labour  was  utterly  in  vain. 

Ere  I  had  brought  up  my  leeway,  James  appeared  with  his 
Bunmions  to  our  frugal  supper — radishes,  cheese,  and  a  bottle 
of  the  old  ale — only  two  plates  though — and  no  chair  set  for 
Mr.  Darsie  by  the  attentive  James  Wilkinson.  Said  James, 
with  his  long  face,  lank  hair,  and  very  long  pigtail  in  its 
leathern  strap,  was  placed,  as  usual,  at  the  back  of  my  father's 
chair,  upright  as  a  wooden  sentinel  at  the  door  of  a  puppet- 
show.  '  You  may  go  down,  James,'  said  my  father ;  and  exit 
Wilkinson.  'What  is  to  oome  next! '  thought  I;  'for  the  weather 
is  not  clear  on  the  paternal  brow.' 

My  boots  encountered  his  first  glance  of  displeasure,  and  he 
asked  me,  with  a  sneer,  which  way  I  had  been  riding.  He 
expected  me  to  answer,  '  Nowhere,'  and  would  then  have  been 
at  me  with  his  usual  sarcasm,  touching  the  humour  of  walking 
in  shoes  at  twenty  shillings  a  pair.  But  I  answered  with  com- 
posure that  I  had  ridden  out  to  dinner  as  far  as  Noble  House. 
He  started  (you  know  his  way),  as  if  I  had  said  that  I  had 
dined  at  Jericho ;  and  as  I  did  not  choose  to  seem  to  observe 
his  surprise,  but  continued  munching  my  radishes  in  tran- 
quillity, he  broke  forth  in  ire. 

'  To  Noble  House,  sir  1  and  what  had  you  to  do  at  Noble 
House,  sirf  Do  you  remember  you  are  studying  law,  sirf 
that  your  Scots  law  trials  are  coming  on,  sirl  that  every 
moment  of  your  time  just  now  is  worth  hours  at  another 
time!  and  have  you  leisure  to  go  to  Noble  House,  sirl  and 
to  throw  your  books  behind  you  for  so  many  hours!  Had  it 
been  a  turn  in  the  Meadows,  or  even  a  game  at  golf — ^but  Noble 
House,  sir  I ' 

'  I  went  so  far  with  Darsie  Latimer,  sur,  to  see  him  begin 
his  journey.' 

'  Darsie  Latimer ! '  he  replied  in  a  softened  tone.  '  Humph  1 
Well,  I  do  not  blame  you  for  being  kind  to  Darsie  Latimer ; 
but  it  would  have  done  as  much  good  if  you  had  walked  with 
him  as  far  as  the  toll-bar,  and  then  made  your  farewells ;  it 
would  have  saved  horse-hire — and  your  reckoning,  too^  at  dinner.' 
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<  Latimer  paid  ihat,  sir,'  I  replied,  thinking  to  soften  tiio 
matter;  but  I  had  much  better  have  left  it  unspoken. 

'The  reckoning,  sir!'  replied  my  father.  'And  did  you 
sponge  upoQ  any  man  for  a  reckoning  f  Sir,  no  man  should 
enter  the  door  of  a  publio-house  without  paying  his  lawing/ 

'  I  admit  the  general  rule,  sir,'  I  replied ;  '  but  this  was  a 
parting-cup  between  Darsie  and  me,  and  I  should  conceive  it 
fell  under  the  exception  of  dock  an  dorrochJ 

'  You  think  yourself  a  wit,'  said  my  father,  with  as  near  an 
approach  to  a  smile  as  eyer  he  permits  to  gild  the  solemnity  of 
his  features ;  '  but  I  reckon  you  did  not  eat  your  dinner  stand- 
ing, like  the  Jews  at  their  Passover  f  and  it  was  decided  in  a 
case  before  the  town-bailies  of  Cupar- Angus,  when  Luckie 
Simpson's  cow  had  drunk  up  Luckie  Jameson's  browst  of  ale, 
while  it  stood  in  the  door  to  cool,  that  there  was  no  damage  to 
pay,  because  the  crummie  drank  without  sitting  down ;  such 
being  the  very  circumstance  constituting  dock  an  dorrochy 
which  is  a  standing-drink,  for  which  no  reckoning  is  paid.  Ha, 
sirl  what  says  your  advocateship—^/Sm — ^to  that)  Exo^tio 
firm/cU  regvlam.  But  come,  fill  your  glass,  Alan;  I  am  not 
sorry  ye  have  shown  this  attention  to  Darsie  Latimer,  who  Lb  a 
good  lad,  as  times  go ;  and  having  now  lived  under  my  roof 
since  he  left  the  school,  why,  there  is  really  no  great  matter  in 
coming  under  this  small  obligation  to  him.' 

As  I  saw  my  Other's  scruples  were  much  softened  by  the 
consdousness  of  his  superiority  in  the  legal  argument,  I  took 
care  to  accept  my  pardon  as  a  matter  of  grace  rather  than  of 
justice ;  and  only  replied, '  We  should  feel  ourselves  duller  of  an 
evening,  now  that  you  were  absent.'  I  will  give  you  my 
father's  exact  words  in  reply,  Darsie.  Tou  know  him  so  weU 
that  they  will  not  offend  you;  and  you  axe  also  aware  that 
there  mingles  with  the  good  man's  preciseness  and  formality  a 
fund  of  shrewd  observation  and  practical  good  sense. 

'It  is  very  true,'  he  said,  'Darsie  was  a  pleasant  com- 
panion ;  but  over  waggish— over  waggish,  Alan,  and  somewhat 
scatter-brained.  By  the  way,  Wilkinson  must  get  our  ale 
bottled  in  English  pints  now,  for  a  quart  bottle  is  too  much, 
night  after  night,  for  you  and  me,  without  his  assistance.  But 
Darsie,  as  I  was  saying,  is  an  arch  lad,  and  somewhat  light  in 
the  upper  story.  I  wiidi  him  well  through  the  world ;  but  he 
has  little  solidity,  Alan — ^little  solidity.' 

I  scorn  to  desert  an  absent  friend,  Darsie,  so  I  said  for  you 
a  little  more  than  my  conscience  warranted ;  but  your  defection 
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from  your  legal  studies  had  driven  you  far  to  leeward  in  my 
father's  good  opinion. 

'  Unstable  as  water,  he  shall  not  excel/  said  my  father ;  '  or, 
as  the  Septuagint  hatJi  it,  JSfusa  est  ncut  oqya^  wm  otmco^. 
He  goeth  to  dancing-houses,  and  readeth  novels— -m^  es^«' 

I  endeavoured  to  parry  these  texts  by  observing  that  the 
dancing-houses  amounted  only  to  one  night  at  La  Pique's  ball, 
the  novels  (so  far  as  matter  of  notoriety,  Darsie)  to  an  odd 
voliime  of  Tcfm  J<mes. 

'  But  he  danced  from  night  to  morning,'  replied  my  father, 
'  and  he  read  the  idle  trash,  which  the  author  should  have  been 
sooiuged  for,  at  least  twenty  times  over.  It  was  never  out  of 
his  band.' 

I  then  hinted  that  in  all  probability  your  fortune  was  now 
so  easy  as  to  dispense  with  your  prosecuting  the  law  any 
farther  than  you  had  done;  and  therefore  you  might  think 
you  had  some  title  to  amuse  yourself.  This  was  the  least 
palatable  azgument  of  all. 

*  If  he  cannot  amuse  himself  with  the  law,'  said  my  father, 
Bnappishly,  '  it  Ib  the  worse  for  him.  If  he  needs  not  law  to 
teach  him  to  make  a  fortune,  I  am  sure  he  needs  it  to  teach 
him  how  to  keep  one ;  and  it  would  better  become  him  to  be 
learning  this  dian  to  be  scouring  the  country  like  a  land- 
louper, going  he  knows  not  where,  to  see  he  knows  not  what, 
and  giving  treats  at  Noble  House  to  fools  like  himself  (an 
angry  glance  at  poor  me).  Noble  House,  indeed!'  he  re- 
peated, with  elevated  voice  and  sneering  tone,  as  if  there  were 
something  offensive  to  him  in  the  very  name,  though  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  any  place  in  which  you  had  been  extrava^ 
gant  enough  to  spend  five  shillings  would  have  stood  as  deep 
in  his  reprobation. 

Mindful  of  your  idea  that  my  father  knows  more  of  your 
real  situation  than  he  thinks  proper  to  mention,  I  thought  I 
would  hasard  a  fishing  observation.  'I  did  oot  see,'  I  said, 
*  how  the  Scottish  law  would  be  useful  to  a  young  gentleman 
whose  fortune  would  seem  to  be  vested  in  England.'  I  really 
thought  my  father  would  have  beat  me. 

'  D'ye  mean  to  come  round  me,  sir,  per  ambagei^  as  Coun- 
sellor Pest  says  f  What  is  it  to  you  where  Darsie  Latimer's 
fortune  is  vested,  or  whether  he  hath  any  fortune,  ay  or  nof 
And  what  ill  wotdd  the  Scottish  law  do  to  him,  though  he  had 
as  much  of  it  as  either  Stair  or  Bankton,  sirf  Is  not  the 
foundation  of  our  municipal  law  the  ancient  code  of  the  Roman 
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Empire,  devised  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  much  renowned  for 
its  civil  polity,  sir,  and  wisdom!  Go  to  your  bed,  sir,  after 
your  expedition  to  Noble  House,  and  see  that  your  lamp  be 
burning,  and  your  book  before  you,  ere  the  sun  peeps.  Ar$ 
longoy  vita  brevis — ^were  it  not  a  sin  to  call  the  divine  science 
of  the  law  by  the  inferior  name  of  art.' 

So  my  lamp  did  bum,  dear  Darsie,  the  next  morning, 
though  the  owner  took  the  risk  of  a  domiciliary  visitation,  and 
lay  snug  in  bed,  trusting  its  glimmer  might,  without  farther 
inquiry,  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  his  vigilance. 
And  now,  upon  this  the  third  morning  after  your  departure, 
things  are  but  little  better ;  for  though  the  lamp  bums  in  my 
den,  and  Voet,  On  the  Pandects,  hath  his  wisdom  spread  open 
before  me,  yet,  as  I  only  use  him  as  a  reading-desk  on  which  to 
scribble  this  sheet  of  nonsense  to  Darsie  Latimer,  it  is  probable 
the  vicinity  will  be  of  little  furtherance  to  my  studies. 

And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  thee  call  me  an  affected  hypo- 
critical varlet,  who,  living  tmder  such  a  system  of  distrust  and 
restraint  as  my  £ather  chooses  to  govern  by,  nevertheless 
pretends  not  to  envy  you  your  freedom  and  independence. 

Latimer,  I  will  tell  you  no  lies.  I  wish  my  father  would 
allow  me  a  little  more  exercise  of  my  free  will,  were  it  but  that 
I  might  feel  the  pleasure  of  doing  what  would  please  him  of 
my  own  accord.  A  little  more  spare  time,  and  a  little  more 
money  to  enjoy  it,  would,  besides,  neither  misbecome  my  age 
nor  my  condition ;  and  it  is,  I  own,  provoking  to  see  so  many 
in  the  same  situation  winging  the  air  at  freedom,  while  I  sit 
here,  caged  up  like  a  cobbler's  linnet,  to  chant  the  same  un- 
varied lesson  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  not  to  mention  the 
listening  to  so  many  lectures  against  idleness,  as  if  I  enjoyed 
or  was  making  use  of  the  means  of  amusement !  But  then  I 
cannot  at  heart  blame  either  the  motive  or  the  object  of  this 
severity. 

For  the  motive — ^it  is  and  can  only  be  my  father's  anxious, 
devoted,  and  unremitting  affection  and  zeal  for  my  improve- 
ment, with  a  laudable  sense  of  the  honour  of  the  profession 
to  which  he  has  trained  me.  As  we  have  no  near  relations, 
the  tie  betwixt  us  is  of  even  unusual  closeness,  though  in 
itself  one  of  the  strongest  which  nature  can  form.  I  am, 
and  have  all  along  been,  the  exclusive  object  of  my  father's 
anxious  hopes,  and  his  still  more  anxious  and  engrossing 
fears;  so  what  title  have  I  to  complain,  although  now  and 
then  these  fears  and  hopes  lead    him   to  take  a    trouble- 
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Bome  and  incessant  charge  of  all  my  motions  t  Besides,  I 
ought  to  reooUect,  and,  Darsie,  I  do  recollect,  that  my  father, 
upon  various  important  occasions,  has  shown  that  he  can  be 
indulgent  as  well  as  strict  The  leaving  his  old  apartments  in 
the  Lackenbooths  was  to  him  like  divorcing  the  soul  from  the 

body ;  yet  Dr.  B *  did  but  hint  that  the  better  air  of  this 

new  district  was  more  favourable  to  my  health,  as  I  was  then 
suffering  under  the  penalties  of  too  rapid  a  growth,  when  he 
exchanged  his  old  and  beloved  quarters,  adjacent  to  the  very 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  for  one  of  those  new  tenements,  entire  . 

within  themselves,  which  modem  taste  has  so  lately  intro-  \y^ 
duoed.t  Instance  also  the  inestimable  favour  which  he  conferred 
on  me  by  receiving  you  into  his  house,  when  you  had  only  the 
unpleasant  alternative  of  remaining,  though  a  grown-up  lad,  in 
the  society  of  mere  boys.  This  was  a  things  so  contrary  to  all 
my  father's  ideas  of  seclusion,  of  economy,  and  of  the  st^ety  to 
my  morals  and  industry  which  he  wished  to  attain,  by  preserv- 
ing me  from  the  society  of  other  young  people,  tbat^  upon  my 
word,  I  am  always  rather  astonished  how  I  should  have  had 
the  impudence  to  make  the  request  than  that  he  should  have 
complied  with  it. 

Then  for  the  object  of  his  solicitude.  Do  not  laugh,  or  hold 
up  your  hands,  my  good  Darsie ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  like  the 
profession  to  which  I  am  in  the  course  of  being  educated,  and 
am  serious  in  prosecuting  the  preliminary  studies.  The  law  is 
my  vocation — ^in  an  especial,  and,  I  may  say,  in  an  hereditary 
way,  my  vocation;  for  although  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
belong  to  any  of  the  great  families  who  form  in  Scotland,  as  in 
France,  the  noblesse  of  the  robe,  and,  with  us  at  least,  carry 
their  heads  as  high,  or  rather  higher,  than  the  noblesse  of  the 
sword — for  the  former  consist  more  frequently  of  the  '  first- 
bom  of  Egypt ' — yet  my  grandfather,  who,  I  daresay,  was  a  y 
most  excellent  person,  had  the  honour  to  sign  a  bitter  protest  t/^ 
against  the  Union,  in  the  respectable  character  of  town-clerk 
to  the  ancient  borough  of  Birlthegroat ;  and  there  is  some 
reason — shall  I  say  to  hope,  or  tto  suspect  % — that  he  may  have 
been  a  natural  son  of  a  first  cousin  of  the  then  Fairf ord  of  that 
Ilk,  who  had  been  long  numbered  among  the  minor  barons. 
Now  my  father  mounted  a  step  higher  on  the  ladder  of  legal 
promotion,  being,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  an  eminent  and 
respected  Writer  to  his  Majesty's  Signet ;  and  I  myself  am 
destined  to  moimt  a  round  higher  still,  and  wear  the  honoured 

*  806  Note  9.  t  See  Brown'e  Sqoue,  Kdinlmigh.  Note  10. 
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robe  which  is  Bometimes  auppofled,  like  charity,  to  ooTor  a 
multitude  of  suui.  I  have,  therefcme,  no  choice  but  to  dimb 
upwards,  since  we  have  mounted  thus  high,  or  else  to  fall  down 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  neck.  So  ^hat  I  reconcile  myself 
to  my  destiny;  and  while  you  are  looking  from  mountain 
peaks  at  distant  lakes  and  friths,  I  am,  de  apicibus  jurisy 
consoling  myself  with  visions  of  crimson  and  scarlet  gowns — 
with  the  appendages  of  handsome  cowls,  well  lined  with 
salary. 

Tou  smile,  Dande,  mare  tuo^  and  seem  to  say  it  is  little 
worth  while  to  oocen  one's  self  with  such  vulgar  dreams ;  yours 
being,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  high  and  heroic  character,  bearing 
the  same  resemblance  to  mine  that  a  bench,  covered  with 
purple  cloth  and  plentifully  loaded  with  session  papers,  does 
to  some  Gothic  Ihrone,  rough  with  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 
But  what  would  you  have!  Sua  guemque  trahit  voluptas. 
And  my  visions  of  preferment,  though  they  may  be  as  unsub- 
stantial at  present^  are  nevertheless  more  capable  of  being 
realised  than  your  aspirations  after  the  Lord  knows  what. 
What  says  my  father's  proverb!  'Look  to  a  gown  cA  gold, 
and  you  will  at  least  get  a  sleeve  of  it.'  Such  is  my  pursuit ; 
but  what  dost  thou  look  to  1  The  chance  that  the  mystery, 
as  you  call  it^  which  at  present  overclouds  your  birth  and 
connexions  will  clear  up  into  something  inexpressibly  and 
inconceivably  brilliant ;  and  this  without  any  effi>rt  or  exertion 
of  your  own,  but  purely  by  the  good-will  of  Fortune.  I  know 
the  pride  and  naughtiness  of  thy  heart,  and  sincerely  do  I  wish 
that  thou  hadst  more  beatings  to  thank  me  for  than  those 
which  thou  dost  acknowledge  so  gratefully.  Then  had  I 
thumped  these  Quixotical  expectations  out  of  thee,  and  thou 
hadst  not,  as  now,  conceived  thyself  to  be  the  hero  of  some 
romantic  history,  and  converted,  in  thy  vain  imagination,  honest 
Griffiths,  citizen  and  broker,  who  never  bestows  more  than  the 
needful  upon  his  quarterly  epistles,  into  some  wise  Alcander  or 
sage  Alqmfe,  the  mystical  and  magical  protector  of  thy  peerless 
destiny.  But  I  know  not  how  it  was,  thy  skull  got  harder,  I 
think,  and  my  knuckles  became  ad||fir;  not  to  mention  that  at 
length  thou  didst  begin  to  show^Put  thee  a  spark  of  some- 
thing dangerous,  which  I  was  bound  to  respect  at  least,  if  I 
did  not  fear  it. 

And  while  I  speak  of  this,  it  is  not  much  amiss  to  advise 
thee  to  correct  a  little  this  cock-arhoop  courage  of  thine.  I 
fear  much  that,  like  a  hot-mettled  horse,  it  will  cany  the 
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owner  into  some  acnpe,  out  of  which  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
extricate  himself,  especially  if  the  daring  Bpirit  which  bore  thee 
thither  ahould  chance  to  fail  thee  at  a  pmch.  Remember, 
I^ande,  thou  art  not  naturally  courageous;  on  the  contraiy, 
we  have  long  since  agreed  that,  quiet  as  I  am,  I  have  the 
advantage  in  this  [important  particular.  My  courage  consists,  j 
I  think,  in  strength  of  nerves  and  constitutional  indifference  to  V^ 
danger;  which,  though  it  never  pushes  me  on  adventure, 
secures  me  in  full  use  of  my  recollection  and  tolerably  com- 
plete self-possession,  when  danger  actually  arrives.  Now,  thine 
seems  more  what  may  be  call^  intellectual  courage— highness 
of  spirit  and  desire  of  distinction ;  impulses  which  render  thee 
alive  to  the  love  of  fame,  and  deaf  to  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  until  it  forces  itself  suddenly  upon  thee.  I  own  that^ 
whether  it  is  from  my  having  caught  my  fathei^  apprehensions, 
or  that  I  have  reason  to  entertain  doubts  of  my  own,  I  often 
think  that  this  wildfire  chase  of  romantic  situation  and  adven- 
ture may  lead  thee  into  some  mischief ;  and  then  what  woidd 
become  of  Alan  Fairfordf  They  might  make  whom  they 
pleased  Lord  Advocate  or  Solicitor-General,  I  shoidd  never 
have  the  heart  to  strive  for  it.  All  my  exertions  are  intended 
to  vindicate  myself  one  day  in  your  eyes ;  and  I  think  I  should 
not  care  a  farthing  for  the  embroidered  silk  gown,  more  than 
for  an  old  woman's  apron,  unless  I  had  hopes  that  thou 
ahouldst  be  walking  the  boards  to  admire,  and  perhaps  to 
envy,  me. 

That  this  may  be  the  case,  I  prithee — beware !  See  not  a 
Duldnea  in  every  slipshod  girl,  who,  with  blue  eyes,  fair  hair, 
a  tattered  plaid,  and  a  willow-wand  in  her  gripe,  drives  out  the 
village  cows  to  the  loaning.  Do  not  think  you  will  meet  a 
gallant  Valentine  in  every  English  rider,  or  an  Orson  in  eveiy 
Highland  drover.  View  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ^ 
may  be  magnified  through  thy  teeming  fancy.  I  have  seen 
thee  look  at  an  old  gravel  pit,  till  thou  madest  out  capes,  and 
bays,  and  inlets,  crags,  and  precipices,  and  the  whole  stupendous 
scenery  of  the  isle  of  Feroe,  in  what  was  to  all  ordinary  eyes  a 
mere  horse-pond.  Besides,  dj^Lnot  once  find  thee  gazing  with 
respect  at  a  lizard,  in  the  a^^bide  of  one  who  looks  upon  a 
crocodile  f  Now  this  is,  doubtless,  so  far  a  harmless  exercise 
of  your  imagination,  for  the  puddle  cannot  drown  you,  nor  the 
Lilliputian  alligator  eat  you  up.  But  it  is  different  in  society, 
where  you  cannot  mistake  the  character  of  those  ^u  converse 
with,  or  suffer  your  fancy  to  exaggerate  their  (joalities,  good 
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or  bad,  without  exposing  yourself  not  only  to  ridicule,  but  to 
great  and  serious  inoonvenienoes.  Keep  guard,  therefore,  on 
your  imagination,  my  dear  Darsie;  and  let  your  old  friend 
assure  you,  it  is  the  point  of  your  character  most  pregnant 
with  peril  to  its  good  and  generous  owner.  Adieu !  let  not  the 
franks  of  the  worthy  peer  remain  unemployed;  above  all, 
Sia  memor  mei.  A.  F. 


LETTER  m 

DABSIB  LATDCBB  TO  ALAN  FAIBFOBD 

Shxphxbd'b  Bush. 

I  HATi  reoeiyed  thine  absurd  and  most  conceited  epistle.  It  is 
well  for  thee  that^  Lovelace  and  Belford  like,  we  came  under  a 
ccnyention  to  pardon  every  species  of  liberty  which  we  may 
take  with  each  other ;  since,  upon  my  word,  there  are  some 
reflections  in  your  last  which  would  otherwise  have  obliged 
me  to  return  forthwith  to  Edinburgh,  merely  to  show  you. I 
was  not  what  you  took  me  for. 

Why,  what  a  pair  of  prigs  hast  thou  made  of  us  I  I  plunging 
into  scrapes,  without  having  courage  to  get  out  of  them ;  thy 
sagacious  self,  afraid  to  put  one  foot  be^re  the  other,  lest  it 
should  run  away  from  its  oompanion,  and  so  standing  still 
like  a  post^  out  of  mere  faintness  and  coldness  of  hearty  while 
all  the  world  were  driving  full  speed  past  thee.  Thou  a 
portrait-painter  I  I  tell  thee,  Alan,  I  have  seen  a  better  seated 
OD  the  fourth  round  of  a  ladder,  and  painting  a  bare-breeched 
Highlander,  holding  a  pint-stoup  as  big  as  himself,  and  a  booted 
Lowlander,  in  a  bob-wig,  supporting  a  glass  of  like  dimensions ; 
the  whole  being  designed  to  represent  the  sign  of  the  Salutation. 

How  hadst  thou  the  heart  to  represent  thine  own  individual 
self  with  all  thy  motions,  like  those  of  a  great  Dutch  doll,  de- 
pending on  the  pressure  of  certain  springs,  as  duty,  reflection, 
and  the  like,  without  the  impulse  of  which  thou  woiddst  doubt- 
less have  ms  believe  thou  wouldst  not  budge  an  inch!  But 
have  I  not  seen  Gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight!  and  must 
I,  in  plain  terms,  remind  thee  of  certain  mad  pranks  f  Thou 
hadst  ever,  with  the  gravest  sentiments  in  thy  mouth,  and  the 
most  starched  reserve  in  thy  manner,  a  kind  of  lumbering  pro- 
clivity towards  mischief,  al&ough  with  more  inclination  to  set 
it  a^ing  than  address  to  cany  it  through;  and  I  cannot 
but  chudkle  internally  when  I  think  of  having  seen  my  most 
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yeneiable  monitor,  the  future  president  of  acHne  high  Sootfciflh 
court,  puffing,  blowing,  and  floundering  like  a  clumsy  cart- 
horse in  a  bog,  where  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  only 
plunged  him  deeper  at  eveiy  awkward  struggle,  till  some  one — I 
myself,  for  example — ^took  compassion  on  ^e  moaning  monster 
and  dragged  him  out  by  mane  and  tail. 

As  for  me,  my  portrait  is,  if  possible,  even  more  scandalously 
caricatured.  /  fail  or  quail  in  spirit  at  the  upoome  I  Where 
canst  thou  show  me  the  least  symptom  of  the  recreant  temper 
with  which  thou  hast  inyested  me  (as  I  trust),  merely  to  set  off 
the  solid  and  impassible  dignity  of  thine  own  stupid  indiffer- 
ence f  If  you  ever  saw  me  tremble,  be  assured  that  my  fleah, 
like  that  of  the  old  Spanish  general,  only  quaked  at  the 
dangers  into  which  my  spirit  was  about  to  1^  it.  Serioualj, 
Alan,  this  imputed  poverty  of  spirit  is  a  shabby  chaige  to 
bring  against  your  friend.  I  have  examined  myself  as  closely 
as  I  can,  being,  in  very  truth,  a  little  hurt  at  your  having  sucji 
hard  thoughts  of  me,  and  on  my  life  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
them.  I  allow  you  have,  perhaps,  some  advantage  of  me  in 
the  steadiness  and  indifference  of  your  temper ;  but  I  should 
despise  myself  if  I  were  conscious  of  the  deficiency  in  courage 
which  you  seem  willing  enough  to  impute  to  me.  However,  I 
suppose  this  ung^racious  hint  proceeds  from  sincere  anxiety  for 
my  safety ;  and  so  viewing  it,  I  swallow  it  as  I  woidd  do  medi- 
cine from  a  friendly  doctor,  although  I  believed  in  my  heart  he 
had  mistaken  my  complaint. 

This  offensive  insinuation  disposed  of,  I  thank  thee,  Alan, 
for  the  rest  of  thy  epistle.  I  thought  I  heard  your  good  father 
pronoimcing  the  words  *  Noble  House '  with  a  mixture  of  con- 
tempt and  displeasure,  as  if  the  very  name  of  the  poor  little 
hamlet  were  odious  to  him,  or,  as  if  you  had  selected,  out  of  all 
Scotland,  the  very  place  at  which  you  had  no  call  to  dine.  But 
if  he  had  had  any  particular  aversion  to  that  blameless  village 
and  veiy  sorry  inn,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  that  I  did  not  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  laird  of  Glengallacher  to  shoot  a  buck  in 
what  he  emphatically  calls  his  '  country '  f  Truth  is,  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  have  complied  with  his  lairdship's  invitation. 
To  shoot  a  buck  1  Think  how  magnificent  an  idea  to  one  who 
never  shot  anything  but  hedge-sparrows,  and  that  with  a  horse- 
pistol,  purchased  at  a  broker's  stand  in  the  Cowgate !  Ton,  who 
stand  upon  your  courage,  may  remember  that  I  took  the  risk 
of  firing  the  said  pistol  for  the  first  time,  while  you  stood  at 
twenty  yards'  distance ;  and  that^  when  you  were  persuaded  it 
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would  go  off  without  barating,  foigettiiig  all  law  but  that  of 
the  biggest  and  strongest^  you  poaseBaed  yourself  of  it  ex- 
clusiyely  for  the  rest  of  the  holydays.  Such  a  day's  sport  was 
no  complete  introduction  to  the  noble  art  of  deeivstalking,  as  it 
is  practised  in  the  Highlands ;  but  I  should  not  have  scrupled 
to  accept  honest  Glengallacher's  invitation  at  the  risk  of 
firing  a  rifle  for  the  first  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  outcry 
which  your  father  made  at  my  proposal,  in  the  full  ardour  <^ 
his  zeal  for  King  Qeorge,  the  Hanover  succession,  and  the 
Presbyterian  faith.  I  widi  I  had  stood  out^  sinoe  I  have  gained 
so  littie  upon  his  good  opinion  by  submission.  All  his  impres- 
sions concerning  iSxe  Highlanders  are  taken  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  Forty-five,  when  he  retreated  from  the  West  Port 
with  his  brother  volunteers,  each  to  the  fortalice  of  his  own 
separate  dwelling,  so  soon  as  they  heard  the  Adventurer  was 
arriyed  with  his  dans  as  near  them  as  Kirkliston.  The  flight 
of  Falkirk — pofrma  non  bene  mleeta — ^in  which  I  think  your  sire 
had  bis  share  with  the  undaunted  western  regiment,  does  not 
seem  to  have  improved  his  taste  for  the  company  of  the  High- 
landers (jtKvre,  Alan,  dost  thou  derive  tibe  courage  thou 
makest  such  boast  of  from  an  hereditary  source  fi ;  and  stories 
of  Bob  Boy  MacGregor  and  Sergeant  Alan  Monr  Cameron* 
have  served  to  paint  them  in  still  more  sable  colours  to  his 
imagination. 

Now,  from  all  I  can  understand,  these  ideas,  as  applied  to 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  are  absolutely  chimerical 
The  Pietender  is  no  more  remembered  in  the  Highlands  than 
if  the  poor  gentleman  were  gathered  to  his  hundred  and  eight 
fathers,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  ancient  walls  of  Holyrood ; 
the  broadswordis  have  passed  into  other  hands ;  the  targets  are 
used  to  cover  the  butter-chums ;  and  the  race  has  sudJl,  or  is 
fast  sinking,  from  ruffling  bullies  into  tame  cheaters.  Indeed, 
it  was  partly  my  conviction  that  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
North  which,  arriving  at  your  father's  conclusion,  though  from 
different  premises,  inclined  my  course  in  this  direction,  where 
perhaps  I  shall  see  as  little. 

One  thing,  however,  I  have  seen ;  and  it  was  with  pleasure 
the  more  indescribable,  that  I  was  debarred  from  treading  the 
laud  which  my  eyes  were  permitted  to  gaze  upon,  like  those  of 
the  dying  prophet  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pis^di.     I  have  seen, 

*  Of  Bob  Boy  ire  have  had  more  tban  enooglL  AJmn  Guneraii,  eommonly  called 
Sergeant  Mohr,  a  ft«ebooter  of  the  lame  period,  waa  equally  remaxlEable  for  s&ength, 
eonnge,  and  genocoalty. 
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■J  in  a  word,  the  fruitful  shdres  of  merry  England — merrj  Eng- 
land !  of  which  I  boast  myself  a  native,  and  on  which  I  gaae, 
even  while  raging  floods  and  unstable  quicksands  divide  xu, 
with  the  filial  affection  of  a  dutiful  son. 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten,  Alan — ^for  when  didst  thou 
ever  forget  what  was  interesting  to  thy  friend  f — ^that  the  same 
letter  from  my  friend  Griffiths  which  doubled  my  income^  and 
placed  my  motions  at  my  own  free  disposal,  contained  a  pro- 
hibitory clause,  by  which,  reason  none  assigned,  I  was  inter- 
dicted, as  I  respected  my  present  safety  and  future  fortunes,  from 
visiting  England ;  eveiy  other  part  of  the  British  dominions^ 
and  a  tour,  if  I  pleased,  on  the  Continent,  being  left  to  my  own 
choice.  Where  is  the  tale,  Alan,  of  a  covered  dish  in  the  midst 
of  a  royal  banquet,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  eveiy  guest  were 
immediately  fixed,  neglecting  all  the  dainties  with  which  the 
table  was  loaded  f  This  clause  of  banishment  from  England — 
from  my  native  country — ^from  the  land  of  the  brave,  and  the 
wise,  and  the  free — afiects  me  more  than  I  am  rejoiced  by  the 
freedom  and  independence  assigned  to  me  in  all  other  respects. 
Thus,  in  seeking  this  extreme  boundary  of  the  country  which 
I  am  forbidden  to  tread,  I  resemble  the  poor  tethered  horse, 
which,  you  may  have  observed,  is  always  grazing  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  circle  to  which  it  is  limited  by  its  halter. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  romance  for  obeying  this  impulse  to- 
wards the  South ;  nor  suppose  that,  to  gratify  the  imaginary 
longing  of  an  idle  curiosity,  I  am  in  any  danger  of  risking  the 
solid  comforts  of  my  present  condition.  Whoever  has  hitherto 
taken  charge  of  my  motions  has  shown  me,  by  convincing 
proofs,  more  weighty  than  the  assurances  which  they  have 
withheld,  that  my  real  advantage  is  their  principal  object.  I 
should  be,  therefore,  worse  than  a  fool  did  I  object  to  their 
authority,  even  when  it  seems  somewhat  capriciously  exercised ; 
for  assuredly,  at  my  age,  I  might — entrusted  as  I  am  with  the 
care  and  management  of  myself  in  every  other  particular — ex- 
pect that  the  cause  of  excluding  me  from  England  should  be 
frankly  and  fairly  stated  for  my  own  consideration  and  guidance. 
However,  I  will  not  grumble  about  the  matter.  I  shisJl  know 
the  whole  story  one  day,  I  suppose ;  and  perhaps,  as  you  some- 
times surmise,  I  shall  not  find  there  is  any  mighty  matter  in  it 
after  all. 

Yet  one  cannot  help  wondering — but,  plague  on  it,  if  I 
wonder  any  longer,  my  letter  wOl  he  as  full  of  wonders  as  one 
of  Eatterfelto's  advertisements.    I  have  a  month's  mind,  instead 


ol  this  damnable  iteration  of  guesses  and  forebodings,  to  give 
thee  the  history  of  a  little  adventure  which  befell  me  yesterday ; 
though  I  am  sure  you  will,  as  usual,  turn  the  opposite  end  of 
the  spy-glass  on  my  poor  narratiye,  and  reduce,  more  tuoy  to  the 
most  petty  trivialities  the  cmsumstances  to  which  thou  accusest 
me  of  giving  undue  consequence.  Hang  thee,  Alan,  thou  art 
as  unfit  a  confidant  for  a  youthful  gallant  with  some  spice  of 
imaginati<m  as  the  old  taciturn  secretary  of  Facardin  of 
Trebizond.  Nevertheless,  we  must  each  perform  our  separate 
destinies.  I  am  doomed  to  see,  act,  and  tell;  thou,  like  a 
Dutchman,  inclosed  in  the  same  diligence  with  a  Gascon,  to 
hear  and  shrug  thy  shoulders. 

Of  Dumfries,  the  capital  town  of  this  county,  I  have  but 
little  to  say,  and  will  not  abuse  your  patience  by  reminding 
you  that  it  is  built  on  the  gaUant  river  Nith,  and  that  its 
churchyard,  the  highest  place  of  the  whole  town,  commands  an 
extensive  and  fine  prospect.  Neither  will  I  take  the  traveller's 
privilege  of  inflicting  upon  you  the  whole  history  of  Bruce 
poniarding  the  Red  Comyn  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
this  place,  and  becoming  a  king  and  patriot,  because  he  had 
been  a  church-breaker  and  a  murderer.  The  present  Dum- 
friesers  remember  and  justify  the  deed,  observing,  it  was  only 
a  Papist  church;  m  evidence  whereof,  its  walls  have  been  so 
completely  demolished  that  no  vestiges  of  them  remain.  They 
are  a  sturdy  set  of  true-blue  Presbyterians,  these  burghers  of 
Dumfries ;  men  after  your  father's  own  hearty  zealous  for  the 
Protestant  succession,  the  rather  that  many  of  the  great  fami- 
lies around  are  suspected  to  be  of  a  different  way  of  thinking, 
and  shared,  a  great  many  of  them,  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
Fifteen,  and  some  in  the  more  recent  business  of  the  Forty-five,  i^y^'^ 
The  town  itself  suffered  in  the  latter  era ;  for  Lord  Elcho,  with 
a  large  party  of  the  rebels,  levied  a  severe  contribution  upon 
Dumfries,  on  account  of  the  citizens  having  annoyed  the  rear  of 
the  Chevalier  during  his  march  into  Enghmd. 

Many  of  these  particulars  I.leamed  from  Provost  C ,  who, 

happening  to  see  me  in  the  market-place,  remembered  that  I 
was  an  intimate  of  your  father's,  and  very  kindly  asked  me  to 
dinner.  Pray  tell  your  father  Uiat  the  effects  of  his  kindness 
to  me  follow  me  evexywhere.  I  became  tired,  however,  of  this 
pretty  town  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  crept  along 
the  coast  eastwards,  amusing  myself  with  looking  out  for  ob- 
jects d  antiquity,  and  sometimes  making,  or  attempting  to 
make,  use  of  my  new  angling-rod.    By  the  way,  old  Cotton's 
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instraotions,  bj  which  I  hoped  to  qualify  myself  for  one  of  the 
gentle  society  of  anglers,  are  not  worth  a  forthing  for  this 
meridian.  I  learned  this  by  mere  accident,  after  I  had  waited 
four  mortal  hours.  I  shall  never  forget  an  impudent  urchin,  a 
cowherd,  about  twelye  years  old,  without  either  brogue  or 
bonnet,  barelegged,  and  with  a  very  indifferent  pair  of  breeches 
— ^how  the  villain  grinned  in  scorn  at  my  landing-net,  my  plum- 
met, and  the  gorgeous  jury  of  flies  which  I  had  assembled  to 
destroy  all  the  fidi  in  the  river.  I  was  induced  at  last  to  lend 
the  rod  to  the  sneering  scoundrel,  to  see  what  he  would  make 
of  it ;  and  he  not  only  half  fiUed  my  basket  in  an  hour,  but 
literally  taught  me  to  kill  two  trouts  with  my  own  hand.  This, 
and  Sam  having  found  the  hay  and  oats,  not  forgetting  the  ale, 
very  good  at  this  smaU  inn,  first  made  me  take  the  fancy  of 
resting  here  for  a  day  or  two;  and  I  have  got  my  grinning 
blackguard  of  ajpMeoeor  leave  to  attend  on  me,  by  paying  six- 
pence Srday  for  a  herdboy  in  his  stead. 

A  notably  clean  Englishwoman  keeps  this  smaU  house,  and 
my  bedroom  is  sweetened  with  lavender,  has  a  clean  sash-window, 
and  the  walls  are,  moreover,  adorned  with  ballads  of  Fair  Rosa- 
mond and  Cruel  Barbara  Allan.  The  woman's  accent,  though 
^  uncouth  enough,  soxmds  yet  kindly  in  my  ear ;  for  I  have  never 
\  yet  forgotten  the  desolate  effbct  produced  on  my  infant  organs 
^i  when  I  heard  on  all  sides  your  dow  and  broad  Northern  pro- 
nunciation, which  was  to  me  the  tone  of  a  foreign  land.  I  am 
sensible  I  myself  have  since  that  time  acquired  Scotch  in  per- 
fection, and  many  a  Scotticism  withal.  Still  the  sound  of  the 
English  accentuation  comes  to  my  ears  as  the  tones  of  a  friend ; 
and  even  when  heard  from  the  mouth  of  some  wandering  beggar, 
it  has  seldom  failed  to  charm  forth  my  mite.  Tou  Scotch,  who 
are  so  proud  of  your  own  nationality,  must  make  due  allowance 
for  that  of  other  folks. 

On  the  next  morning,  I  was  about  to  set  forth  to  the  stream 
where  I  had  commenced  angler  the  night  before,  but  was  pre- 
vented, by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  from  stirring  abroad  the 
whole  forenoon ;  during  all  which  time  I  heard  my  varlet  of  a 
guide  as  loud  with  his  blackguard  jokes  in  the  kitchen  as  a 
footman  in  the  shilling  gallery ;  so  little  are  modesty  and  inno- 
cence the  inseparable  companions  of  rusticity  and  seclusion. 

When  after  dinner  the  day  cleared,  and  we  at  length  sallied 
out  to  the  rivernside,  I  found  myself  subjected  to  a  new  trick 
on  the  part  of  my  accomplished  preceptor.  Apparently  he 
liked  fishing  himself  better  than  the  trouble  of  instructing  ab 
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awkward  novice  fsaoh  as  I;  and  in  hopes  of  exhausting  my 
patienoe,  and  indndng  me  to  resign  the  rod,  as  I  had  done 
on  the  preceding  day,  my  friend  contrived  to  keep  me  thrashing 
the  water  more  than  an  hoiu*  with  a  pointless  hook.  I  detected 
this  trick  at  last,  by  observing  the  rogue  grinning  with  delight 
when  he  saw  a  laige  trout  rise  and  dash  harmless  away  from 
the  angle.  I  gave  him  a  sound  cu£^  Alan;  but  the  next 
moment  was  sony,  and,  to  make  amends,  yielded  possession  of 
the  fishing-rod  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  undertaking  to 
faring  me  home  a  dish  of  trouts  for  my  supper,  in  atonement 
for  his  offences. 

Having  thus  got  honourably  rid  of  the  trouble  of  amusing 
myself  in  a  way  I  cared  not  for,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the 
sea,  or  rather  the  Solway  Firth,  which  here  separates  the  two 
sister  kingdoms,  and  which  lay  at  about  a  mile's  distance,  by 
a  pleasant  walk  over  sandy  knolls,  covered  with  short  herbage, 
which  you  call  links,  and  we  Elnglish  downs. 

But  the  rest  of  my  adventure  would  weary  out  my  fingers, 
and  must  be  deferred  imtil  to-morrow,  when  you  shall  hear 
from  me  by  way  of  continuation;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
prevent  overhasty  conclusions,  I  must  just  hint  to  you,  we  are 
but  yet  on  the  verge  of  the  adventure  which  it  is  my  purpose 
to  communioate. 


LETTER  IV 

VHB  BAU  TO  THB  BAMX 

Shxphkbd's  Bush. 

I  xnmoNSD  in  my  last  that»  haTing  abandoned  my  fishing-rod 
as  an  unprofitable  implement^  I  crossed  over  the  open  downs 
which  divided  me  from  the  maigin  of  the  Solway.  When  I 
reached  the  banks  of  the  groat  estuaiy,  which  aro  hero  very 
baro  and  exposed,  the  waters  had  receded  from  the  large  and 
level  space  of  sand,  through  which  a  stroam,  now  f  eeUe  and 
fordable,  found  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  was  illumin- 
ated by  the  beams  of  tiie  low  and  setting  sun,  who  showed  his 
ruddy  front,  like  a  warrior  prepared  for  defence,  over  a  huge 
battlemented  and  turroted  wall  of  crimson  and  black  clouds, 
which  appeared  like  an  immense  Gothic  fortress,  into  which  the 
lord  of  day  was  descending.  His  setting  rays  glimmered  bright 
upon  the  wet  surface  of  the  sands  and  the  numberless  pools  of 
water  by  which  it  was  covered,  whero  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  had  occasioned  their  being  left  by  the  tide. 

The  scene  was  animated  by  the  exertions  of  a  number  of 
horsemen,  who  wero  actually  employed  in  hunting  salmon.  Ay, 
Alan,  lift  up  your  hands  and  eyes  as  you  will,  I  can  give  their 
mode  of  fislmig  no  name  so  appropriate ;  for  they  chased  the  fish 
at  full  gallop,  and  struck  them  with  their  barbed  spears,  as  you 
see  hunters  spearing  boars  in  the  old  tapestry.  The  salmon,  to 
be  sure,  take  the  thing  moro  quietly  than  the  boars ;  but  they 
aro  so  swift  in  their  own  element^  that  to  pursue  and  strike  them 
is  the  task  of  a  good  horseman,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  determined 
hand,  and  full  command  both  of  his  horse  and  weapon.  The 
shouts  of  the  fellows  as  they  galloped  up  and  down  in  the 
animating  exeroise,  their  loud  bursts  of  laughter  when  any  of 
their  number  caught  a  fall,  and  still  louder  acclamations  when 
any  of  the  party  made  a  capital  stroke  with  his  lance,  gave 
so  much  animation  to  the  whole  scene,  that  I  caught  the 
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enthnsiaBin  of  the  sport,  and  yentured  forward  a  ooncdderable 
space  on  the  sandB.  The  feats  of  one  horsemani  in  particular, 
called  forth  so  repeatedly  the  clamorous  applause  of  his  com- 

Sinions,  that  the  yery  banks  rang  again  with  their  shouts, 
e  was  a  tall  man,  well  mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse, 
which  he  caused  to  turn  and  wind  like  a  bird  in  the  air,  carried 
a  longer  spear  than  the  others,  and  wore  a  sort  of  fur  cap  or 
bonnet,  with  a  short  feather  in  it^  which  gave  him  on  the  whole 
rather  a  superior  appearance  to  the  other  fishermen.  He  seemed 
to  hold  some  sort  of  authority  among  them,  and  occasionally 
directed  their  motions  both  by  voice  and  hand ;  at  which  times 
I  thought  his  gestures  were  stinking,  and  his  voice  unoonunonly 
sonorous  and  commanding. 

The  riders  began  to  make  for  the  shore,  and  the  interest  of 
the  scene  was  almost  over,  while  I  lingered  on  the  sands,  with 
my  looks  turned  to  the  shores  of  England,  still  gilded  by  the 
sun's  last  rays,  and,  as  it  seemed,  scarce  distant  a  mile  from  me. 
The  anxious  thoughts  which  haimt  me  began  to  muster  in  my 
bosom,  and  my  feet  slowly  and  insensibly  approached  the  riyer 
which  divided  me  from  the  forbidden  precincts,  though  without 
any  formed  intention,  when  my  steps  were  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  a  horse  galloping;  and  as  I  turned  the  rider,  the 
same  fisherman  whom  I  had  fonnerly  disting^uished,  called  out 
to  me,  in  an  abrupt  manner,  '  Soho,  brother !  you  are  too  late 
for  Bowness  to-night — ^the  tide  will  make  presently.' 

I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  him  without  answering ;  for, 
to  my  thinking,  his  sudden  appearance,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
his  unexpected  approach,  had,  amidst  the  gathering  shadows 
and  lingering  light,  something  in  it  which  was  wUd  and  ominous. 

'Are  you  deaf?' he  added,  'or  are  you  mad?  or  have  you 
a  mind  for  the  next  world  ?' 

'I  am  a  stranger,'  I  answered,  'and  had  no  other  puxpose 
than  looking  on  at  the  fishing ;  I  am  about  to  return  to  the 
side  I  came  from.' 

'Best  make  haste  then,'  said  he.  'He  that  dreams  on  the  bed 
of  the  Solway  may  wake  in  the  next  world.  The  sky  threatens 
a  blast  that  wiU  bring  in  the  waves  three  feet  a-breast.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  off,  while  I  began 
to  walk  back  towards  the  Scottish  shore,  a  little  alarmed  at 
what  I  had  heard ;  for  the  tide  advances  with  such  rapidity  upon 
these  fatal  sands,  that  well-mounted  horsemen  lay  aside  hopes 
of  safety  if  they  see  its  white  surge  advancing  while  they  are 
yet  at  a  diBtanoe  from  the  bank. 
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These  reoolleotions  grew  more  agitating,  and,  instead  of 
walking  deliberately,  I  began  a  race  as  fast  as  I  could,  feeling, 
or  thi^ing  I  felt,  each  pool  of  salt  water  through  which  I 
splashed  grow  deeper  and  deeper.  At  lengtii  the  surface  of  the 
sand  did  seem  considerably  more  intersected  with  pools  and 
channels  full  of  water— either  that  the  tide  was  really  begin- 
ning to  influence  the  bed  of  the  estuaiy,  or,  as  I  must  own  is 
equally  probable,  that  I  had,  in  the  hurry  and  confudon  of  my 
retreat,  inyolved  myself  in  difficulties  which  I  had  avoided  in 
my  more  deliberate  advance.  Either  way,  it  wss  rather  an  unr 
promising  state  of  affiiirs,  for  the  sands  at  the  same  tame  turned 
softer,  and  my  footsteps,  so  soon  as  I  had  passed,  were  instantly 
filled  with  water.  I  began  to  have  odd  recollections  concerning 
the  snugness  of  your  father's  parlour,  and  the  secure  footing 
afforded  by  the  pavement  of  Brown's  Square  and  Scot's  Closer 
when  my  better  genius,  the  tall  fisherman,  appeared  once  more 
close  to  my  side,  he  and  his  sable  horse  looming  gigantic  in  the 
now  darkening  twilight. 

'  Are  you  mi|4  f '  he  said,  in  the  same  deep  tone  which  had 
before  thrilled  on  my  ear,  *  or  are  you  weary  of  your  life  f  Tou 
will  be  presently  amongst  the  quicksands.'  I  professed  my 
ignorance  of  the  way,  to  which  he  only  replied,  *  There  is  no 
time  for  prating ;  get  up  behind  me.' 

He  probably  expected  me  to  sprii^  from  the  ground  with 
the  [activity  which  these  Borderers  have,  by  constant  practice, 
acquired  in  eveiything  relating  to  horsemanship ;  but  as  I  stood 
irresolute,  he  extended  his  hand,  and  grasping  mine,  bid  me 
place  my  foot  on  the  toe  of  his  boot,. and  thus  raised  me  in  a 
trice  to  the  croupe  of  his  horse.  I  was  scarce  securely.4»ated 
ere  he  shook  the  reins  of  his  horse,  who  instantly  sprung  for- 
ward ;  but  annoyed,  doubtless,  by  the  unusual  burden,  treated 
us  to  two  or  three  bounds,  accompanied  by  as  many  flourishes 
of  hia-  hind  heels.  The  rider  sat  like  a  tower,  notwithstanding 
that  the  unexpect^  plunging  of  the  animal  threw  me  forward 
upon  him.  The  horse  was  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  spur  and  bridle,  and  went  off  at  a  steady  hand 
gallop ;  thus  shortening  the  devious,  for  it  was  by  no  means 
a  direct^  path  by  which  the  rider,  avoiding  the  loose  quicksands, 
made  for  the  northern  bank. 

My  friend,  perhaps  I  may  call  him  my  preserver — ^for,  to 
a  stranger,  my  situation  was  fraught  with  real  danger — con- 
tinued to  press  on  at  the  qame  speedy  pace,  but  in  perfect 
silence,  and  I  was  under  too  much  anxiety  of  mind  to  disturb 
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him  with  any  questiQiifl.  At  length  we  airived  at  a  part  of  the 
ahore  with  which  I  was  utterly  unaoquainted,  when  I  alighted 
and  began  to  retam,  in  the  beet  fashion  I  could,  my  thanks 
for  the  important  service  which  he  had  just  rendered  me. 

The  stranger  only  replied  by  an  impatient  '  Pshaw  1'  and 
was  about  to  ride  off  and  leave  me  to  my  own  resources,  when 
I  implored  him  to  complete  his  work  of  kindness  by  directing 
me  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  which  was,  as  I  infonned  him,  my 
home  for  the  present. 

'To  Shepherd's  Bosh  1'  he  said.  ' It  is  but  three  mOes,  but 
if  you  know  not  the  land  better  than  the  sand,  you  may  break 
your  neck  before  you  get  there ;  for  it  is  no  road  for  a  moping 
boy  in  a  daik  night ;  and,  besides,  there  are  the  brook  and  the 
fens  to  cross.' 

I  was  a  little  dismayed  at  this  communication  of  such 
difficulties  as  my  habits  hiaye  not  called  on  me  to  contend  with. 
Once  more  the  idea  of  thy  father's  fireside  came  across  me;  and 
I  could  haye  been  well  contented  to  haye  swopped  the  romance 
of  my  situation,  together  with  the  glorious  independence  of 
control  which  I  possessed  at  the  moment,  for  the  comf<Mrts  of 
the  chimney-comer,  though  I  were  obliged  to  keep  my  eyes 
chained  to  Erskine's  larger  IfuHHtteB, 

I  asked  my  new  friend  whether  he  could  not  direct  me  to 
any  house  of  public  entertainment  for  the  night ;  and  supposing 
it  probable  he  was  himself  a  poor  man,  I  added,  wi&  the 
conscious  dignity  of  a  well-filled  pocket-book,  that  I  could  make 
it  worth  any  man's  while  to  oblige  me.  The  fisherman  making 
no  answer,  I  turned  away  from  him  with  as  gallant  an  appear- 
ance of  indifference  as  I  could  command,  and  began  to  ts^e,  as 
I  thought^  the  path  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  me. 

His  deep  yoice  immediately  sounded  after  me  to  recall 
me.  'Stay,  young  man — stay,  you  haye  mistaken  the  road 
already.  I  wonder  your  friends  send  out  such  an  inconsider- 
ate youth,  without  some  one  wiser  than  himself  to  take  care  of 
him.' 

*  Perhaps  they  might  not  haye  done  so,'  said  I,  '  if  I  had  any 
friends  who  cared  about  the  matter.' 

'Well,  sir,'  he  said,  ' it  is  not  my  custom  to  open  my  house 
to  strangers,  but  your  pinch  is  like  to  be  a  smart  one;  for, 
besides  the  risk  from  bad  roads,  fords,  and  broken  ground,  and 
the  nighty  which  looks  both  black  and  gloomy,  there  is  bad 
company  on  the  road  sometimes— at  least  it  has  a  bad  name, 
and  some  haye  come  to  hann ;  so  that  I  think  I  must  for  once 
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make  my  rule  giye  way  to  your  necessity,  and  give  you  a 
night's  lodging  in  my  cottage.' 

Why  was  it,  Alan,  that  I  could  not  help  giving  an  in- 
Toluntary  shudder  at  receiving  an  invitation  so  seasonable  in 
itself,  and  so  suitable  to  my  naturally  inquisitive  disposition  f 
I  easily  suppressed  this  untimely  sensation ;  and,  as  I  returned 
thanks,  and  expressed  my  hope  that  I  should  not  disarrange 
his  family,  I  once  more  dropped  a  hint  of  my  dedre  to  make 
compensation  for  any  trouble  I  might  occasion.  The  man 
answered  veiy  coldly,  'Your  presence  will  no  doubt  give  me 
trouble,  sir,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  which  your  purse  cannot  com- 
pensate ;  in  a  word,  although  I  am  content  to  receive  you  as 
my  guest,  I  am  no  publican  to  call  a  reckoning.' 

I  begged  his  panlon,  and,  at  his  instance,  once  more  seated 
myself  behind  him  upon  the  good  horse,  which  went  forth 
steady  as  before— the  moon,  whenever  she  could  penetrate  the 
clouds,  throwing  the  huge  shadow  of  the  animal,  with  its  double 
burden,  on  the  wild  and  bare  ground  over  which  we  passed. 

Thou  mayst  laugh  till  thou  lettest  the  letter  fall  if  thou 
wilt)  but  it  reminded  me  of  the  magician  AUantes  on  his  hippo- 
griff,  with  a  knight  trussed  up  behind  him,  in  the  manner 
Ariosto  has  depicted  that  matter.  Thou  art^  I  know,  matterof- 
fact  enough  to  affect  contempt  of  that  fascinating  and  delicious 
poem ;  but  think  not  that,  to  conform  with  thy  bad  taste,  I 
shall  forbear  any  suitable  illustration  which  now  or  hereafter 
may  occur  to  me. 

On  we  went,  the  sky  blackening  around  us,  and  the  wind 
beginning  to  pipe  such  a  wild  and  melancholy  tune  as  best 
suited  the  hoUow  sounds  of  the  advancing  tide,  which  I  could 
hear  at  a  distance,  like  the  roar  of  some  immense  monster 
defrauded  of  its  prey. 

At  length,  our  course  was  crossed  by  a  deep  dell  or  dingle, 
such  as  they  call  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  a  den,  and  in  others 
a  deuch,  or  narrow  glen.  It  seemed,  by  the  broken  glances 
which  the  moon  condnued  to  throw  upon  it^  to  be  steep, 
precipitous,  and  full  of  trees,  which  are,  generally  speaking, 
rather  scarce  upon  these  shores.  The  descent  by  which  we 
plunged  into  this  dell  was  both  steep  and  rugged,  with  two  or 
three  abrupt  turnings;  but  neither  danger  nor  darkness  im- 
peded the  motion  of  the  black  horse,  who  seemed  rather  to  slide 
upon  his  haunches  than  to  gallop  down  the  pass,  throwing  me 
again  on  the  shoulders  of  the  athletic  rider,  who,  sustaining  no 
inconvenience  by  the  circumstance,  continued  to  press  the  horse 
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forward  with  his  heel,  steadily  sapporting  him  at  the^same 
time  by  nuaing  his  bridle-hand,  untU  we  stood  La  safety  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steep — not  a  little  to  my  consolation,  as,  friend 
Alan,  thou  mayst  easily  conceive. 

A  very  short  advance  up  the  glen,  the  bottom  of  which  we 
bad  attained  by  this  ugly  descent,  bnmght  us  in  front  of  two 
or  three  cottages,  one  of  which  another  blink  of  moonshine 
enabled  me  to  rate  as  rather  better  than  those  of  the  Scottish 
peasantiy  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  the  sashes  seemed 
glased,  and  there  were  what  are  called  storm-windows  in  the 
roof,  giving  symptoms  of  the  magnificence  of  a  second  story. 
The  scene  around  was  very  interesting;  for  the  cottages,  and 
the  yards  or  crofts  annexed  to  them,  occupied  a  '  hai^h,'  or 
holm,  of  two  acres,  which  a  brook  of  some  consequence  (to 
judge  from  its  roar)  had  left  upon  one  side  of  the  httle  glen 
while  finding  its  course  close  to  the  further  bank,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  covered  and  darkened  with  trees,  while  the 
level  space  beneath  enjoyed  such  stormy  smiles  as  the  moon 
bad  that  night  to  bestow. 

I  had  little  time  for  observation,  for  my  companion's  loud 
whistle,  seconded  by  an  equally  loud  halloo^  speedily  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  principal  cottage  a  man  and  a  woman, 
together  with  two  large  Newfoundland  dogs,  the  deep  baying 
of  which  I  had  for  some  time  heard.  A  yelping  terrier  or  two,  \ 
which  had  joined  the  concert,  were  silent  at  the  presence  of 
my  conductor,  and  began  to  whine,  jump  up,  and  fawn  upon 
him.  The  female  drew  back  when  she  beheld  a  stranger ;  the 
man,  who  had  a  lighted  lantern,  advanced,  and,  without  any 
observation,  received  the  horse  from  my  host,  and  led  him, 
doubtless,  to  stable,  while  I  followed  my  conductor  into  the 
house.  When  we  had  passed  the  hallan,  we  entered  a  well- 
siaed  apartment,  with  a  clean  brick  floor,  where  a  fire  biased 
(much  to  my  contentment)  in  the  ordinaiy  projecting  sort  of 
chimney  common  in  Scottish  houses.  There  were  stone  seats 
within  the  chimney ;  and  ordinary  utensils,  mixed  with  fishing-  \ 

spears,   nets,   and  similar  implements  of  sport,   were   hung  \ 

around  the  walls  of  the  place.      The  female  who  had  first         \  \ 

appeared  at  the  door  had  now  retreated  into  a  side  apartment.  \ 

She  was  presently  followed  by  my  guide,  after  he  had  silently  '^ 

motioned  me  to  a  seat ;  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  an 
elderly  woman,  in  a  grey  stuff  gown,  with  a  check  apron  and  I 

'  toy,'  obviously  a  menial,  though  neater  in  her  dress  than  is  \ 

usual  in  her  apparent  rank — an  advantage  whidi  was  counter-  ^ 
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balanoed  by  a  very  forbidding  aspeot  Bot  the  most  aingnlAr 
part  of  hiar  attire,  in  tbia  yexy  Protestant  oountEy,  "was  a 
roeaiyi  in  which  the  smaller  beads  were  black  oak,  and  those 
indicating  the  patemoiter  of  silver,  with  a  oruoifix  of  the  same 
metal. 

This  person  made  preparations  for  supper,  by  spreading  a 
dean  though  ooaise  doth  over  a  large  oaken  table,  placing 
trenchers  and  salt  up(m  it»  and  arranging  the  fire  to  reoeiye  a 
gridiron.  I  observed  her  motions  in  silence ;  for  she  took  no 
sort  of  notice  of  me^  and  as  her  looks  were  singularly  forbidding, 
I  felt  no  disposition  to  commence  conyersation. 

When  this  duenna  had  made  all  prdiminary  anangements, 
she  took  from  the  well-filled  poudi  of  my  conductor,  which  he 
had  hung  up  by  the  door,  one  or  two  salmon,  or  grilses,  as  the 
smaller  sort  axe  termed,  and  sdecting  that  wbidi  seemed  best, 
and  in  highest  season,  began  to  cut  it  into  slices  and  to  prepare 
a  grillade,  the  sayouzy  smell  of  which  a£focted  me  so  powerfully 
that  I  b^an  sincerely  to  hope  that  no  delay  would  interyene 
between  the  platter  and  the  lip. 

As  this  thought  came  aeroas  me^  the  man  who  had  conducted 
the  horse  to  the  stable  entered  the  apartment^  and  discoyered 
to  me  a  countenance  yet  more  uninviting  than  that  of  the  old 
crone  who  was  performing  with  such  dexterity  the  office  of 
cook  to  the  party.  He  was  perhaps  sixty  years  old ;  yet  his 
brow  was  not  much  furrowed,  and  his  jet-blaok  hair  was  only 
grizded,  not  whitened,  by  the  advance  61  age.  All  his  motions 
spoke  strength  unabated;  and,  though  rather  undersized,  he 
had  very  Inoad  shoulders,  was  square-made,  thin-flanked,  and 
apparently  combined  in  his  frame  muscular  strength  and  acti- 
vity; the  last  somewhat  impaired  perhaps  by  years,  but  the 
first  remaining  in  full  vigour.  A  hard  and  harsh  countenance ; 
eyes  far  sunk  under  projecting  eyebrows,  which  were  grisBled 
IDce  his  hair ;  a  wide  mouth,  furnished  from  ear  to  ear  with  a 
range  of  unimpaired  teeth,  of  uncommon  whiteness,  and  a  size 
and  breadth  which  might  have  become  the  jaws  of  an  ogre,  com- 
pleted this  delightful  portrait.  He  was  clad  like  a  fisherman, 
in  jacket  and  trowsers  of  the  blue  cloth  commonly  used  by 
seamen,  and  had  a  Dutch  case-knife,  like  that  of  a  Hamburgh 
skipper,  stuck  into  a  broad  buff  belt,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
might  occasionally  sustain  weapons  of  a  description  still  less 
equivocally  calculated  for  violence. 

This  man  gave  me  an  inquisitive,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  sinister, 
look  up(m  entering  the  apartment;  but|  without  any  farther 
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notice  of  me,  took  up  the  office  of  ananging  the  table,  which 
the  old  lady  had  abandoned  for  that  of  cooking  the  fidi,  and, 
with  more  address  than  I  expected  from  a  person  of  his  coarse 
appearance,  placed  two  chairs  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  two 
stools  below ;  accommodating  each  seat  to  a  cover,  beside  which 
he  placed  an  allowance  of  barley-bread,  and  a  small  jug,  which 
he  replenished  with  ale  from  a  large  black-jack.  Three  of  these 
jugs  were  of  ordinary  earthenware,  but  the  fourth,  which  he 
placed  by  the  right-hand  ooTer  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
was  a  fls^;on  of  nlver,  and  displayed  annonal  bearings.  Beside 
this  flagon  he  placed  a  salt-cellar  of  sUyer,  handsomely  wrought^ 
containing  salt  of  exquisite  whiteness,  with  pepper  and  other 
spices.  A  sliced  lemon  was  also  presented  on  a  small  sUver 
MilTer.  The  two  large  waterdogs,  who  seemed  perfectly  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  preparations,  seated  themselyes 
one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  to  be  ready  to  receiye  their  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment.  I  never  saw  finer  Aninu^lg^  or  which 
seemed  to  be  more  influenced  by  a  sense  of  decorum,  excepting 
that  they  slobbered  a  little  as  l^e  rich  scent  from  the  chimney 
was  wafted  past  their  noses.  The  small  dogs  ensconced  them- 
selves beneath  the  table. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  dwelling  upon  trivial  and  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  that  periiaps  I  may  weary  out  your  patience 
in  doing  so.  But  conceive  me  alone  in  this  strange  place, 
which  seemed,  from  the  universal  sOence,  to  be  the  very  temple 
of  Harpooratee ;  remember  that  this  is  my  first  excursion  from 
home ;  foiget  not  that  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  brought 
hither  had  the  dignity  of  danger  and  something  the  air  of  an 
adventure,  and  that  there  was  a  mysterious  incongruity  in  all 
I  had  hitherto  witnessed ;  and  you  will  not,  I  think,  be  sur- 
prised that  tiiiese  drcumstancee,  though  trifling,  should  force 
thtfnselves  on  my  notice  at  the  time,  and  dweU  in  my  memory 
afterwards. 

That  a  fisher,  who  pursued  the  sport  perhaps  for  his  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  profit^  should  be  well  mounted  and  better 
lodged  than  the  lower  dass  of  peasantry  had  in  it  nothing 
surprising ;  but  there  was  something  about  all  that  I  saw  which 
seemed  to  intimate  that  I  was  rather  in  the  abode  of  a  decayed 
gentleman,  who  clung  to  a  few  of  the  forms  and  observances  of 
former  rank,  than  in  that  of  a  common  peasant,  raised  above 
his  fellows  by  comparative  opulence. 

Besides  the  articles  of  plate  which  I  have  already  noticed, 
the  old  man  now  lighted  and  placed  on  the  table  a  silver  lamp, 
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or  'cruisie,'  as  the  Soottiah  tenn  it,  filled  with  yeiy  pure  oil, 
jB^hioh  in  burning  diffused  an  arcnnatio  iragranoe,  and  gave  me 
fk  more  perfect  view  of  the  cottage  walls,  which  I  had  hitherto 
pnly  seen  dimly  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  bink,  with  its 
jusiud  arrangement  of  pewter  and  earthenware,  which  was 
/most  strictly  and  critically  clean,  glanced  back  the  flame  of  the 
/lamp  merrily  from  one  side  of  the  apartment.  In  a  recess, 
/  formed  by  the  small  bow  of  a  latticed  window,  was  a  lai^ 
;  writing-desk  of  walnut-tree  wood,  curiously  carved,  above  whidi 
arose  shelves  of  the  same,  which  suppoited  a  few  books  and 
papers.  The  opposite  side  of  the  recess  contained  (as  far  as  I 
could  discern,  for  it  lay  in  shadow,  and  I  could  at  any  rate  have 
seen  it  but  imperfectly  from  the  place  where  I  was  seated)  one 
or  two  guns,  together  with  swords,  pistols,  and  other  arms — a 
collection  which,  in  a  poor  cottage,  and  in  a  country  so  peaceful, 
appeared  singular  at  least,  if  not  even  somewhat  suspicious. 

All  these  observations,  you  may  suppose,  were  made  much 
sooner  than  I  have  recorded,  or  you  (if  you  have  not  skipped) 
have  been  able  to  read  them.  They  were  already  finished,  and 
I  was  considering  how  I  should  open  some  communication  with 
the  mute  inhabitants  of  the  mansion,  when  my  conductor  re- 
entered from  the  side  door  by  which  he  had  made  his  exit. 

He  had  now  thrown  oS  his  rough  riding<ap  and  his  coarse 
jockey-coat,  and  stood  before  me  in  a  grey  jerkin  trimmed  with 
black,  which  sat  close  to^  and  set  ofi^  his  large  and  sinewy  frame, 
and  a  pair  of  trowsers  of  a  lighter  colour,  cut  as  close  to  the 
body  as  they  are  used  by  Highlandmen.  His  whole  dress  was 
of  finer  doth  than  that  of  the  old  man ;  and  his  linen,  so  minute 
was  my  observation,  dean  and  unsullied.  His  shirt  was  with- 
out ruffles,  and  tied  at  the  collar  with  a  black  riband,  which 
showed  his  strong  and  muscular  neck  rising  from  it,  like  that 
of  an  ancient  Hercules.  His  head  was  smalX  with  a  laige  fore- 
head and  well-formed  ears.  He  wore  neither  peruke  nor  hair- 
powder  ;  and  his  chestnut  locks,  curling  close  to  his  head,  like 
those  of  an  antique  statue,  showed  not  the  least  touch  of  time, 
though  the  owner  must  have  been  at  least  fifty.  His  features 
were  high  and  prominent  in  such  a  degree  that  one  knew  not 
whether  to  term  them  harsh  or  handsome.  In  either  case,  the 
sparkling  grey  eye,  aquiline  nose,  and  wdl-formed  mouth  com- 
bined to  render  his  'phjaogaomj  noble  and  expressive.  An  air 
of  sadness,  or  severity,  or  of  both,  seemed  to  indicate  a  melan- 
choly, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  haughty,  temper.  I  could  not 
help  running  mentally  over  the  andent  heroes  to  whom  I  might 
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aBBimilflte  the  noble  form  and  oountenanoe  before  me.  He  was 
too  young,  and  eyinoed  too  little  resignation  to  his  fate,  to  re- 
semble Belisarins.  Coriolanus  standing  by  the  hearth  of  Tullus 
Anfidius  came  nearer  the  mark ;  yet  the  gloomy  and  haughty 
look  of  the  strai^r  had,  perhaps,  still  more  of  Maiius  seated 
among  the  ruins  oi  Carthage. 

While  I  was  lost  in  these  imaginations,  my  host  stood  by  the 
fire,  gazing  on  me  with  the  same  attention  which  I  paid  to  him, 
until,  embarrassed  by  his  look,  I  was  about  to  break  silenoe  at 
all  haKards.  But  the  supper,  now  placed  upon  the  table,  re- 
minded me,  by  its  appearance,  of  those  wants  which  I  had 
almost  forgotten  while  I  was  gazing  on  the  fine  form  of  my 
conductor.  He  spoke  at  length,  and  I  almost  started  at  the 
deep  rich  tone  of  his  voice,  tiiough  what  he  said  was  but  to 
invite  me  to  sit  down  to  the  table.  He  himself  assumed  the 
seat  of  honour,  beside  which  the  silver  fiagon  was  placed,  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  sit  beside  him. 

Thou  knowest  thy  father's  strict  and  excellent  domestic  dis- 
cipline has  trained  me  to  hear  the  invocation  of  a  blessing  before 
we  break  the  daily  bread,  for  which  we  are  taught  to  pray ; 
I  paused  a  moment^  and  without  designing  to  do  so,  I  suppose 
my  manner  made  him  sensible  of  what  I  expected.  The  two 
domestics,  or  inferiors,  as  I  should  have  before  observed,  were 
already  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  when  my  host  shot 
a  glance  of  a  very  peculiar  expression  towards  the  old  man, 
observing,  with  something  approaching  to  a  sneer,  'Gristal 
Nixon,  say  grace ;  the  gentleman  expects  one.' 

'The  foul  fiend  shall  be  derk  and  say  ''amen,"  when  I  turn 
chaplain,'  growled  out  the  party  addressed,  in  tones  which 
might  have  become  the  condition  of  a  dying  bear.  'If  the 
gentleman  is  a  Whig,  he  may  please  himself  with  his  own 
mummery.  My  faith  is  neither  in  word  nor  writ»  but  in  barley 
bread  and  brown  ale.' 

'Mabel  Moffitt^'  said  my  guide,  looking  at  the  old  woman, 
and  raising  his  sonorous  voice,  probably  because  she  was  hard 
of  hearing,  '  canst  thou  ask  a  blessing  upon  our  victuals  ? ' 

The  oM  woman  shook  her  head,  kissed  the  cross  which  hung 
fiom  her  rosary,  and  was  silent. 

'  Mabel  will  say  grace  for  no  heretic,'  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  with  the  same  latent  sneer  on  his  brow  and  in  his 
accent. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  side- door  already  mentioned 
opened,  and  the  young  woman  (so  she  proved)  whom  I  had 
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first  seen  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  advanced  a  litUe  way  into 
the  room,  then  stopped  bashfully,  as  if  she  had  observed  that 
I  was  looking  at  her,  and  asked  the  master  of  the  house  *  if  he 
had  called/ 

'  Not  louder  than  to  make  old  Mabel  hear  me,'  he  replied. 
'  And  yet,'  he  added,  as  she  turned  to  retire,  '  it  is  a  shame  a 
stranger  should  see  a  house  where  not  one  of  the  family  can  or 
will  say  a  grace ;  do  thou  be  our  chaplain.' 

The  girl,  who  was  really  pretty,  came  forward  with  timid 
modesty,  and,  apparently  unconscious  that  she  was  doing  any- 
thing uncommon,  pronounced  the  benediction  in  a  silver-toned 
voice,  and  with  affecting  simplicity,  her  cheek  colouring  just 
so  much  as  to  show  that,  on  a  less  solemn  occasion,  she  would 
have  felt  more  embarrassed. 

Now,  if  thou  expectest  a  fine  description  of  this  young 
woman,  Alan  Fairfoid,  in  order  to  entitle  thee  to  taunt  me 
with  having  found  a  Dulcinea  in  the  inhabitant  of  a  fisherman's 
cottage  on  the  Solway  Firth,  thou  shalt  be  disappointed ;  for, 
having  said  she  seemed  veiy  pretty,  and  that  she  was  a  sweet 
and  gentle-speaking  creature,  I  have  said  all  concerning  her 
that  I  can  tell  thee.  She  vanished  when  the  benediction  was 
spoken. 

My  host^  with  a  muttered  remark  on  the  cold  of  our  ride, 
and  the  keen  air  of  the  Solway  sands,  to  which  he  did  not 
seem  to  wish  an  answer,  loaded  my  plate  from  Mi^^el's  grillade, 
which,  with  a  large  wooden  bowl  of  potatoes,  formed  our  whole 
meal.  A  sprinkling  from  the  lemon  gave  a  much  higher  eest 
than  the  usual  condiment  of  vinegar ;  and  I  promise  you  that 
whatever  I  might  hitherto  have  felt,  either  of  curiosity  or 
suspicion,  did  not  prevent  me  from  making  a  most  excellent 
supper,  during  which  little  passed  betwixt  me  and  my  enter- 
tainer, unless  that  he  did  the  usual  honours  of  the  table  with 
courtesy,  indeed,  but  without  even  the  affectation  of  hearty 
hospitality  which  those  in  his  (apparent)  condition  generally 
affect  on  such  occasions,  even  when  they  do  not  actually  feel 
it.  On  the  contraiy,  Ms  manner  seemed  that  of  a  polished 
landlord  towards  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  guest,  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit,  he  receives  with  civility,  but 
without  either  good-will  or  cheerfulness. 

If  you  ask  how  I  learned  all  this,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  nor, 
were  I  to  write  down  at  length  the  insignificant  intercourse 
which  took  place  between  us,  would  it  perhaps  serve  to  justify 
these  observations.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that)  in  helping  his 
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d(^8y  which  he  did  from  time  to  time  with  great  liberality,  he 
seemed  to  dischaige  a  duty  much  more  pleasing  to  himself  than 
when  he  paid  the  same  attention  to  his  guest.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  result  on  my  mind  was  as  I  tell  it  you. 

When  supper  was  over,  a  small  case-bottle  of  brandy,  in  a 
curious  frame  of  silver  filigree,  circulated  to  the  guests.  I  had 
already  taken  a  small  glass  of  the  liquor,  and,  when  it  had  passed 
to  Mabel  and  to  Cristal,  and  was  again  returned  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  I  could  not  help  taking  the  bottle  in  my  hand, 
to  look  more  at  the  armorial  bearings,  which  weie  chased  with 
considerable  taste  on  the  silver  framework.  Encountering  the 
eye  of  my  entertainer,  I  instantly  saw  that  my  curiosity  was 
highly  distasteful;  he  frowned,  bit  his  lip,  and  showed  such 
uncontrollable  signs  of  impatience  that^  setting  the  bottle 
immediately  down,  I  attempted  some  apology.  To  this  he  did 
not  deign  either  to  reply  or  even  to  listen ;  and  Cristal,  at  a 
signal  horn  his  master,  removed  the  object  of  my  curiosity, 
as  well  as  the  cup,  upon  which  the  same  arms  were  engraved. 

There  ensued  an  awkward  pause,  which  I  endeavoured  to 
break  by  observing,  that  'I  feared  my  intrusion  upon  his 
hospitality  had  put  his  family  to  some  inconvenience.' 

'  I  hope  you  see  no  appearance  of  it,  sir,'  he  replied,  with 
cold  civility.  *  What  inconvenience  a  family  so  retired  as  ours 
may  suffer  from  receiving  an  unexpected  guest  is  like  to  be 
trifling,  in  comparison  of  what  the  visitor  himself  sustains  from 
want  of  his  accustomed  comforts.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our 
connexion  stands,  our  accounts  stand  clear.' 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  reply,  I  blimdered  on, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  wishing  to  appear  civil,  and  being, 
perhaps,  in  reality  the  very  reverse.  '  I  was  afndd,'  I  said, 
'  that  my  presence  had  banished  one  of  the  family  (looking  at 
the  sidendoor)  from  his  table.' 

'  If,'  he  coldly  replied,  '  I  meant  the  young  woman  whom  I 
had  seen  in  the  apartment,  he  bid  me  observe  that  there  was 
room  enough  at  the  table  for  her  to  have  seated  herself,  and 
meat  enough,  such  as  it  was,  for  her  supper.  I  might,  there- 
fore, be  assured,  if  she  had  chosen  it^  she  would  have  supped 
with  us.' 

There  was  no  dwelling  on  this  or  any  other  topic  longer ; 
for  my  entertainer,  taking  up  the  lamp,  observed,  that  'My 
wet  clothes  might  reconcile  me  for  the  night  to  their  custom  of 
keeping  early  hours ;  that  he  was  under  ^e  necessity  of  going 
abroad  by  peep  of  day  to-moirow  morning,  and  would  call  me 
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up  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  the  way  by  whioh  I  was  to 
return  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush.' 

This  left  no  opening  for  farther  explanation ;  nor  was  there 
room  for  it  on  the  usual  terms  of  civility ;  for,  as  he  neither 
asked  my  name  nor  expressed  the  least  interest  oonoeming  my 
condition,  I — ^the  obliged  person — had  no  pretence  to  trouble 
him  with  such  inquiries  on  my  part. 

He  took  up  the  lamp,  and  led  me  through  the  side-door  into 
a  very  small  room,  where  a  bed  had  been  hastily  arranged  for 
my  accommodation,  and,  putting  down  the  lamp,  directed  me 
to  leave  my  wet  clothes  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  that  they 
might  be  exposed  to  the  fire  during  the  night.  He  then  left 
me,  having  muttered  something  which  was  meant  to  pass  for 
*  Good-night.' 

I  obeyed  his  directions  with  respect  to  my  clothes,  the  rather 
that^  in  despite  of  the  spirits  which  I  had  drank,  I  felt  my  teeth 
begin  to  chatter,  and  received  various  hints  from  an  aguish 
feeling  that  a  town-bred  youth,  like  myself,  could  not  at  once 
rush  into  all  the  hardihood  of  country  sports  with  impunity. 
But  my  bed,  though  coarse  and  hard,  was  dry  and  clean ;  and 
I  soon  was  so  little  occupied  with  my  heats  and  tremors  as  to 
listen  with  interest  to  a  heavy  toot,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of 
my  landlord,  traversing  the  boards  (there  was  no  ceiling,  as  you 
may  believe)  which  roofed  my  apartment.  Lights  glancing 
through  these  rude  planks,  became  visible  as  soon  as  my  lamp 
was  extinguished ;  and  as  the  noise  of  the  slow,  solemn,  and 
regular  step  continued,  and  I  could  distinguish  that  the  person 
turned  and  returned  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  apartment^ 
it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  walker  was  engaged  in  no 
domestic  occupation,  but  merely  pacing  to  and  fro  for  his  own 
pleasure.  '  An  odd  amusement  this,'  I  thought^  '  for  one  who 
had  been  engaged  at  least  a  part  of  the  preceding  day  in  violent 
exercise,  and  who  talked  of  rising  by  the  peep  of  dawn  on  the 
ensuing  morning.' 

Meantime  I  heard  the  storm,  which  had  been  brewing  during 
the  evening,  begin  to  descend  with  a  vengeance ;  sounds  as  of 
distant  thunder  (the  noise  of  the  more  distant  waves,  doubtless, 
on  the  shore)  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  neighbouring 
torrent,  and  with  the  crashing,  groaning,  and  even  screaming 
of  the  trees  in  the  glen,  whose  boughs  were  tormented  by  the 
gale.  Within  the  house,  windows  clattered  and  doors  clapped, 
and  the  walls,  though  sufficiently  substantial  for  a  building  of 
the  kind,  seemed  to  me  to  totter  in  the  tempest. 
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Bat  Btill  the  heavy  steps  peiambalating  the  apartment  over 
my  head  were  distinctly  heaid  amid  the  roar  and  fury  of  the 
elements.  I  thought  more  than  once  I  even  heard  a  groan ; 
but  I  frankly  own  that,  placed  in  this  unusual  situation,  my 
fancy  may  have  misled  me.  I  was  tempted  several  times  to 
caU  aloud,  and  ask  whether  the  turmoU  around  us  did  not 
threaten  danger  to  the  building  which  we  inhabited ;  but  when 
I  thought  of  the  secluded  and  unsocial  master  of  the  dwelling, 
who  seemed  to  avoid  human  society,  and  to  remain  imper- 
turbed  amid  the  elemental  war,  it  seemed  that  to  speak  to  him 
at  that  moment  would  have  been  to  address  the  spirit  of  the 
tempest  himself,  since  no  other  being,  I  thought,  could  have 
remained  calm  and  tranquil  while  winds  and  waters  were  thus 
raging  around. 

In  process  of  time,  fatigue  prevailed  over  anxiety  and  curi- 
osity. The  storm  abated,  or  my  senses  became  deadened  to  its 
tenoTB,  and  I  fell  asleep  ere  yet  the  mysterious  paces  of  my 
host  had  ceased  to  shake  the  flooring  over  my  head. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  novelty  of  my  situa- 
tion, although  it  did  not  prevent  my  slumbers,  would  have  at 
least  diminished  their  profoundness  and  shortened  their  dura- 
tion. It  proved  otherwise,  however;  for  I  never  slept  more 
soundly  in  my  life,  and  only  awoke  when,  at  morning  dawn, 
my  landlord  shook  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  dispelled  some 
dieam,  of  which,  fortunately  for  you,  I  have  no  recollection, 
otherwise  you  would  have  been  favoured  with  it^  in  hopes  you 
might  have  proved  a  second  Daniel  upon  the  occasion. 

*  Tou  sleep  sound,'  said  his  full  deep  voice ;  '  ere  five  years 
have  rolled  over  your  head,  your  slumbers  will  be  lighter — ^un- 
less ere  then  you  are  wrapped  in  the  sleep  which  is  never 
broken.' 

'How  !'  said  I,  starting  up  in  the  bed ;  'do  you  know  any- 
thing of  me— of  my  prospects — of  my  views  in  life  f ' 

<  Nothing,'  he  answered,  with  a  grim  smile ;  *  but  it  is  evident 
you  are  entering  upon  the  world  young,  inexperienced,  and  full 
of  hopes,  and  I  do  but  prophesy  to  you  what  I  would  to  any 
one  in  your  condition.  But  come;  there  lie  your  clothes;  a 
brown  crust  and  a  draught  of  milk  wait  you,  if  you  choose  to 
break  your  fast ;  but  you  must  make  haste.' 

'I  must  firsts'  I  said,  'take  the  freedom  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  alone,  before  be^nning  the  ordinary  works  of  the  day.' 

'  Oh !  humph !  I  cry  your  devotions  pardon,'  he  replied,  and 
left  the  apartment. 
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Alan,  there  is  something  terrible  about  this  man. 

I  joined  him,  as  I  had  promised,  in  the  kitchen  where  we 
had  supped  over  night,  where  I  found  the  articles  which  he 
had  offered  me  for  breakfast,  without  butter  or  any  other 
addition. 

He  walked  up  and  down  while  I  partook  of  the  bread  and 
milk ;  and  the  slow,  measured,  weighty  step  seemed  identified 
with  those  which  I  had  heard  last  night.  His  pace,  from  its 
funereal  slowness,  seemed  to  keep  time  with  some  current  of 
internal  passion,  dark,  slow,  and  unchanged.  'We  run  and 
\  leap  by  the  side  of  a  lively  and  bubbling  brook,'  thought  I» 
\f  internally,  '  as  if  we  would  run  a  race  with  it ;  but  beside  waters 
deep,  slow,  and  lonely  our  pace  is  sullen  and  silent  as  their 
course.  What  thoughts  may  be  now  corresponding  with  that 
furrowed  brow  and  bearing  time  with  that  heavy  step  I ' 

'If  you  have  finished,'  said  he,  looking  up  to  me  with  a 
glance  of  impatience,  as  he  observed  that  I  ate  no  longer,  but 
remained  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  '  I  wait  to  show  you 
the  way.' 

We  went  out  together,  no  individual  of  the  family  having 
been  visible  excepting  my  landlord.  I  was  disappointed  of  the 
opportimity  which  I  watched  for  of  giving  some  gratuity  to 
the  domestics,  as  they  seemed  to  be.  As  for  offering  any  recom- 
pense to  the  master  of  the  household,  it  seemed  to  me  impos- 
sible to  have  attempted  it. 

What  would  I  have  given  for  a  share  of  thy  composure,  who 
wouldst  have  thrust  half-a-crown  into  a  man's  hand  whose 
necessities  seemed  to  crave  it,  conscious  that  you  did  right  in 
making  the  proffer,  and  not  caring  sixpence  whether  you  hurt 
the  feelings  of  him  whom  you  meant  to  serve !  I  saw  thee 
once  give  a  penny  to  a  man  with  a  long  beard,  who,  from  the 
dignity  of  his  exterior,  might  have  represented  Solon.  I  had 
not  thy  courage,  and  therefore  I  made  no  tender  to  my  mys- 
terious host,  although,  notwithstanding  his  display  of  silver 
utensils,  all  aroimd  Uie  house  bespoke  narrow  circumstances,  if 
not  actual  poverty. 

We  left  the  place  together.  But  I  hear  thee  murmur  thy 
very  new  and  appropriate  ejaculation,  Ohejam  9(U%8  /  The  rest 
for  another  time.  Perhaps  I  may  delay  farther  communication 
till  I  learn  how  my  favours  are  valued. 
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ALAK  FAIBFOBD  TO  DABSDB  LATDCBB 

I  HAVB  tbj  two  last  epistles,  my  dear  Darsie,  and,  expecting 
the  third,  have  been  in  no  huny  to  answer  them.  Do  not 
think  my  silence  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  my  failing  to  take 
interest  in  them,  for,  truly,  they  excel  (though  the  task  was 
difficult)  thy  usual  excellings.  Since  the  moon-calf  who  earliest 
disoovered  the  Pandemonium  of  Milton  in  an  expiring  wood- 
fire,  since  the  first  ingenious  urchin  who  blew  bubbles  out  of 
soap  and  water,  thou,  my  best  of  friends,  hast  the  highest 
knack  at  making  histories  out  of  i^othing.  Wert  thou  to  plant 
the  bean  in  the  nursery  tale^  thou  wouldst  make  out,  so  soon 
as  it  b^an  to  germinate,  that  the  castle  of  the  giant  was  about 
to  eleyate  its  battlements  on  the  top  of  it.  All  that  happens 
to  thee  gets  a  touch  of  the  wonderful  and  the  sublime  from 
thy  own  rich  imagination.  Didst  erer  see  what  artists  call  a 
Claude  Lorraine  glass,  which  spreads  its  own  particular  hue 
over  the  whole  landscape  which  you  see  through  it )  Thou  be- 
boldest  ordinary  events  just  through  such  a  medium. 

I  have  looked  caref uUy  at  the  facts  of  thy  last  long  letter, 
and  they  are  just  such  as  might  have  befallen  any  little  truant 
of  the  High  School  who  had  got  down  to  Leith  sands,  gone  be- 
yond the  *  prawn  dub,'  wet  his  hose  and  shoon,  and,  finally,  had 
been  carried  home,  in  compassion,  by  some  high-kilted  fidbiwif  e, 
cursing  all  the  while  the  trouble  which  the  brat  occasioned  her. 

I  admire  the  figure  which  thou  must  haye  made,  clinging 
for  dear  life  behind  the  old  fellow's  back,  thy  jaws  chattering 
with  fear,  thy  muscles  cramped  with  anxiety.  Thy  execrable 
sapper  of  broiled  salmon,  which  was  enough  to  ensure  the 
nightmare's  regular  visits  for  a  twelvemonth,  may  be  termed  a 
real  affliction ;  but  as  for  the  storm  of  Thursday  last  (such,  I 
observe,  was  Uie  date),  it  roared,  whistled,  howled,  and  bellowed 
as  fearfully  amongst  the  old  chimney-heads  in  the  Candlemaker 
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Bow  as  it  ooiild  on  the  Solwaj  shorey  for  the  rery  wind  of  it — 
teste  tne  per  totam  noctetn  vigilante.  And  then  in  the  morning 
again,  when — ^Lord  help  you  1 — ^in  your  sentimental  deUcao j  you 
bid  t^e  poor  man  adieu  without  even  tendering  him  hajf-*- 
orown  for  supper  and  lodging  I 

You  laugh  at  me  for  giving  a  penny  (to  be  accurate,  though, 
thou  flhouldst  have  said  sixpence)  to  an  old  fellow  whom  thou, 
in  thy  high  flighty  wouldst  have  sent  home  supperless  because 
he  was  Uke  Solon  or  Beliaarius.  But  you  forget  that  the 
affront  descended  like  a  benediction  into  the  pouch  of  the  old 
gaberlunsie,  who  overflowed  in  blessings  upcm  the  generous 
donor.  Long  ere  he  would  have  thanked  thee,  Dande,  for  thy 
barren  veneration  of  his  beard  and  his  bearing.  TheaoL  you 
laugh  at  my  good  father's  retreat  from  Falkirk,  just  as  if  it 
were  not  time  for  a  man  to  trudge  when  three  or  four  moun- 
tain knaves,  with  naked  davmores,  and  heels  as  light  as  their 
fingen,  w^  fKsampering  ikiTum  dying  <faj^'  Toa 
remember  what  he  said  himself  when  the  laird  of  Bucklivat 
told  him  that  'furinish'  signified  'stay  a  while.'  'What  the 
devil,'  he  said,  surprised  out  of  his  Presbyterian  correctness 
by  the  unreasonableness  of  ^ch  a  request  under  the  circum- 
stances, 'would  the  scoundi^ls  have  had  me  stop  to  have  my 
head  cut  off?' 

Imagine  such  a  train  at  your  own  heels,  Dande,  and  ask 
yourself  whether  you  would  not  exert  your  legs  as  faist  as  you 
did  in  flying  from  the  Solway  tide.  And  yet  you  impeach  my 
father's  courage !  I  tell  you  he  has  courage  enough  to  do  what 
is  right  and  to  spurn  what  is  wrong— courage  enough  to  defend 
a  righteous  cause  with  hand  and  purse,  and  to  take  the  part  of 
the  poor  man  against  his  oppressor,  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences to  himself.  This  is  civil  courage,  Darsie ;  and  it  is  of 
little  consequence  to  most  men  in  this  age  and  country  whether 
they  ever  possess  military  courage  or  no. 

Do  not  think  I  am  angry  wi^  you,  though  I  thus  attempt 
to  rectify  your  opinions  on  my  father's  account.  I  am  well 
aware  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  scarce  regarded  with  more 
respect  by  me  than  by  thee.  And  while  I  am  in  a  serious 
humour,  which  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  with  one  who  is  per- 
netually  tempting  me  to  laugh  at  him,  pray,  dearest  Darrie, 
let  not  thy  ardour  for  adventure  carry  thee  into  more  such 
scrapes  as  that  of  the  Solway  sands.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
a  mere  imagination;  but  that  stormy  evening  might  have 
proved,  as  the  down  says  to  Lear,  a  'naughty  night  to  swim  in.' 
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Aa  for  the  reet^  if  you  can  work  mysterious  and  romantic 
heroes  out  of  old  cros^grained  fishermen,  why,  I  for  one  will 
reap  some  amusement  by  the  metamorphosis.  Tet  hold  1  eren 
there,  there  is  some  need  of  caution.  This  same  female 
chaplain — ^thou  sayest  so  littie  of  her,  and  so  much  of  every 
one  else^  that  it  excites  some  doubt  in  my  mind.  '  Veiy  pretty ' 
she  isy  it  seems,  and  that  is  all  thy  discretion  informs  me  of. 
There  are  cases  in  which  silence  implies  other  things  than 
consent.  Wert  thou  ashamed  or  afraid,  Darsie,  to  trust  thy- 
self with  the  praises  of  the  very  pretty  gracensayerf  As  I  live, 
thou  blushest !  Why,  do  I  not  know  thee  an  inveterate  squire 
of  dames  f  and  have  I  not  been  in  thy  confidence  t  An  elegant 
elbow,  displayed  when  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  muffled  in  a 
cardinal,  or  a  neat,  well-turned  ankle  and  instep^  seen  by  chance 
as  its  owner  tripped  up  the  Old  Assembly  Close,*  turned  thy 
brain  for  eight  days.  Thou  wert  once  caught,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  with  a  single  glance  of  a  single  matchless  eye,  which, 
when  tiie  fair  owner  withdrew  her  veil,  proved  to  be  single  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  And,  besides,  were  you  not 
another  time  enamoured  of  a  voice — a  mere  voice,  that  mingled 
in  the  psalmody  at- the  Old  Greyfriars*  church — until  you  dis- 
covered the  proprietor  of  that  dulcet  organ  to  be  Miss  Dolly 
Maolasard,  who  is  both  'back  and  breast,'  as  our  saying  goesf 

All  these  things  considered,  and  contrasted  with  thy  artful 
silence  on  the  subject  of  this  graoe-saying  Nereid  of  thine,  I 
must  beg  thee  to  be  more  explicit  upon  that  subject  in  thy 
next,  unless  thou  wouldst  have  me  form  the  conclusion  that 
thou  thinkest  more  of  her  than  thou  carest  to  talk  of. 

You  will  not  expect  much  news  from  this  quarter,  as  you 
know  the  monotony  of  my  life,  and  are  aware  it  must  at 
present  be  devoted  to  unintenrupted  study.  Tou  have  said 
a  thousand  times  that  I  am  only  qualified  to  make  my  way  by 
dint  of  plodding^  and  therefore  plod  I  must. 

My  &ther  seems  to  be  more  impatient  of  your  absence  than 
he  was  after  your  first  departure.  He  is  sensible,  I  believe^ 
that  our  solitiuy  meals  want  the  light  which  your  gay  humour 
was  wont  to  throw  over  them,  and  feels  melancholy,  as  men  do 
when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  no  longer  upon  the  landscape. 
If  it  is  thus  with  him,  thou  mayst  imagine  it  is  much  more  so 
with  me,  and  canst  oonoeive  how  heartily  I  wish  that  thy  frolic 
were  ended,  and  thou  once  more  our  inmate. 


*  Of  old  thifl  almoBt  deserted  alley  formed  tlie  most  oommon  aooen  betwixt  the 
Blfl^  Street  and  the  ioatlMm  laborbe. 
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I  resume  my  pen,  after  a  few  hours'  interval,  to  say  that  an 
incident  has  occurred,  on  which  you  will  yourself  be  building 
a  hundred  casUes  in  the  air,  and  which  even  I,  jealous  as  I  am 
of  such  baseless  fabrics,  cannot  but  own  affords  ground  for 
singular  conjecture. 

My  father  has  of  late  taken  me  frequently  along  with  him 
when  he  attends  the  courts,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  me  properly 
initiated  into  the  piactical  forms  of  business.  I  own  I  feel 
something  on  his  account  and  my  own  from  this  oreivanziety, 
which,  I  daresay,  renders  us  both  ridiculous.  But  what  signi- 
fies my  repugnance  f  My  father  drags  me  up  to  his  counsel 
learned  in  the  law.  *  Are  you  quite  ready  to  come  on  to-day, 
Mr.  Grossbitef  This  is  my  son,  designed  for  the  bar;  I  take 
the  liberty  to  bring  him  with  me  tcnday  to  the  consultation, 
merely  that  he  may  see  how  these  things  are  managed.' 

Mr.  Croesbite  smiles  and  bows,  as  a  lawyer  smiles  on  the 
solicitor  who  employs  him,  and,  I  daresay,  thrusts  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek  and  whispers  into  the  first  great  wig  that  passes 
him,  <  What  the  d — ^1  does  old  Fairford  mean  by  letting  loose 
his  whelp  on  me  ? ' 

As  I  stood  beside  them,  too  much  vexed  at  the  childish  part 
I  was  made  to  play  to  derive  much  information  from  the 
valuable  arguments  of  Mr.  Grossbite,  I  observed  a  rather  elderly 
man,  who  stood  with  his  eyes  firmly  bent  on  my  father,  as  \i 
he  only  waited  an  end  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged 
to  address  him.  There  was  something,  I  thought,  in  the 
gentleman's  appearance  which  commanded  attention.  Tet  his 
dress  was  not  in  the  present  taste,  and  though  it  had  once  been 
^J  magnificent,  was  now  antiquated  and  unfashionable.  His  coat 
was  of  branched  velvet,  with  a  satin  lining,  a  waistcoat  of 
violet<x)loured  silk,  much  embroidered ;  his  breeches  the  same 
stuff  as  the  coat.  He  wore  square-toed  shoes,  with  foretops, 
as  they  are  called ;  and  his  silk  stockings  were  rolled  up  over 
his  knee,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  pictures,  and  here  and  there 
on  some  of  those  originals  who  seem  to  pique  themselves  on 
dressing  after  the  mode  of  Methuselah.  A  chapeau  brat  and 
sword  necessarily  completed  his  equipment,  which,  though  out 
of  date,  showed  that  it  belonged  to  a  man  of  distinction. 

The  instant  Mr.  Grossbite  had  ended  what  he  had  to  say, 
this  gentleman  walked  up  to  my  father,  with,  '  Your  servant, 
Mr.  Fairford ;  it  is  long  since  you  and  I  met.' 

My  father,  whose  politeness,  you  know,  is  exact  and  formal, 
bowed,  and  hemmed,  and  was  confused,  and  at  length  professed 
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that  the  distanoe  sinoe  they  had  met  was  bo  great  that^  though 
he  remembered  the  face  perfectly,  the  name,  he  was  soiry  to 
say,  had — ^really — somehow— escaped  his  memoiy. 

'  Have  you  forgot  Herries  of  Birrenswork  ? '  said  the  gentle- 
man, and  my  father  bowed  even  more  profoundly  than  before ; 
though  I  tbonk  his  reception  of  his  old  friend  seemed  to  lose 
some  of  the  respectful  civility  which  he  bestowed  on  him  while 
his  name  was  yet  unknown.  It  now  seemed  to  be  something 
like  the  lip-courtesy  which  the  heart  would  have  denied  had 
ceremony  permitted. 

My  father,  however,  again  bowed  low,  and  hoped  he  saw 
him  well. 

'  So  well,  my  good  Mr.  Fairford,  that  I  come  hither  deter- 
mined to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  old  friends, 
and  with  you  in  the  first  place.  I  halt  at  my  old  resting-place ; 
you  must  dine  with  me  to^lay  at  Paterson's,  at  the  head  of  the 
Horse  Wynd;  it  is  near  your  new  fashionable  dwelling,  and 
I  have  business  with  you.' 

My  father  excused  himself  respectfully,  and  not  without 
embarrassment — '  He  was  particularly  engaged  at  home.' 

'Then  I  will  dine  with  you,  man,'  said  Mr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork ;  '  the  few  minutes  you  can  spare  me  after  dinner 
will  suffice  for  my  business;  and  I  will  not  prevent  you  a 
moment  from  minding  your  own — I  am  no  bottle-man.' 

You  have  often  remarked  that  my  father,  though  a  scrupu- 
lous observer  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  seems  to  exercise  them 
rather  as  a  duty  than  as  a  pleasure;  indeed,  but  for  a  con- 
scientious wish  to  feed  the  hungry  and  (receive  the  stranger, 
his  doors  would  open  to  guests  much  seldomer  than  is  the  case. 
I  never  saw  so  strong  an  example  of  this  peculiarity  (which  I 
should  otherwise  have  said  is  caricatured  in  your  description) 
as  in  his  mode  of  homologating  the  self-given  invitation  of  Mr. 
Herries.  The  embarrassed  brow,  and  the  attempt  at  a  smile 
which  accompanied  his  '  We  will  expect  the  honour  of  seeing 
you  in  Brown  Square  at  three  o'clock,'  could  not  deceive  any 
one,  and  did  not  impose  upon  the  old  laird.  It  was  with  a 
look  of  scorn  that  he  replied,  '  I  will  relieve  you  then  till  that 
hour,  Mr.  Fairford ' ;  and  his  whole  manner  seemed  to  say,  '  It 
IB  my  pleasure  to  dine  with  you,  and  I  care  not  whether  I  am 
welcome  or  no.' 

When  he  turned  away,  I  asked  my  father  who  he  was. 

'An  unfortunate  gentleman,'  was  the  reply. 

'He  looks  pretty  well  on  his  misfortunes,'  replied  I.      'I 
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should  not  haye  suBpeoted  that  bo  gay  an  outside  was  lacking 
a  dinner.' 

'Who  told  you  that  he  does)'  replied  my  lather.  'He  is 
omm  iuqnciane  mcfjor^  so  &r  as  worldly  circumstanoes  are  oon- 
oemed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  makes  a  good  use  of  them, 
though,  if  he  does,  it  will  be  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.' 

'He  has  then  been  an  irregular  liverf'  insinuated  I. 

My  fother  replied  by  that  ftunous  brocard  with  which  he 
silences  all  unacceptable  queries,  turning  in  the  slightest 
degree  upon  the  failings  of  our  neighbours — '  If  we  mend  our 
own  faults,  Alan,  we  shall  all  of  us  have  enough  to  do,  without 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  other  folks.' 

Here  I  was  again  at  fault;  but  rallying  once  more,  I 
observed,  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  of  high  rank  and  ftunily. 

'He  is  well  entitled,'  said  my  father,  'representing  Herries 
of  Birrenswork — a  branch  of  that  great  and  once  poweiful 
family  of  Herries,  the  elder  branch  whereof  merged  in  the 
house  of  Nithsdale  at  the  death  of  Lord  Robin  the  Philosopher, 
Anno  Domini  sixteen  hundred  and  sizty-seyen.' 

'  Has  he  still,'  said  I, '  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Birrenswork?' 

'No,'  replied  my  father;  'so  far  back  as  his  lather's  time, 
it  was  a  mere  designation,  the  property  being  forfeited  by 
Herbert  Herries's  following  his  kinsman  Uie  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  to  the  Preston  affiiir  in  1715.  But  they  keep  up  the 
designation,  thinking,  doubtless^  that  their  daims  may  be 
reyived  in  more  favourable  times  for  Jacobites  and  for  Popexy ; 
and  folks  who  in  no  way  partake  of  their  fantastic  capricdos 
do  yet  allow  it  to  pass  unchaUenged,  ex  conUtaUy  if  not  ex 
miiericordia.  But  were  he  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender  both, 
we  must  get  some  dinner  ready  for  him,  since  he  has  thought 
fit  to  oflfer  himself.  So  hasten  home,  my  lad,  and  tell  Hannah, 
Cook  Epps,  and  James  Wilkinson  to  do  their  best ;  and  do  thou 
look  out  a  pint  or  two  of  Maxwell's  best.  It  is  in  the  fifth  bin ; 
there  are  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar.  Do  not  leave  them  in 
the  lock.  You  know  poor  James's  failing,  though  he  is  an 
honest  creature  under  all  other  temptations;  and  I  have 
but  two  bottles  of  the  old  brandy  lef t»  we  must  keep  it  for 
medicine,  Alan.' 

Away  went  I — ^made  my  preparations ;  the  hour  of  dinner 
came,  and  so  did  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork. 

If  I  had  thy  power  of  imagination  and  description,  Darsie,  I 
could  make  out  a  fine,  dark,  mysterious,  Rembrandt-looking 
portrait  of  this  same  stranger,  which  should  be  as  far  superior 
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to  thy  fifiherman  as  a  shirt  of  (diain-mail  is  to  a  herring-net. 
I  can  assure  you  there  is  some  matter  for  description  about 
him;  but  knowing  my  own  imperfections,  I  can  only  say,  I 
thought  him  eminently  disagreeable  and  ill-bred.  No, '  ill-bred ' 
is  not  the  proper  word ;  on  the  oontraiy,  he  appeared  to  know 
the  rules  of  good-breeding  perfectly,  and  only  to  think  that 
the  rank  of  the  company  did  not  require  that  he  should  attend 
to  them — a  view  of  the  matter  infinitely  more  offensiye  than  if 
his  behaviour  had  been  that  of  imeducated  and  proper  rude- 
ness. While  my  father  said  grace,  the  laird  did  all  but 
whistle  aloud;  and  when  I,  at  my  father's  desire,  returned 
thanks,  he  used  his  toothpick,  as  if  he  had  waited  that  moment 
for  its  exercise. 

So  much  for  kirk;  with  king  matters  went  even  worse. 
My  father,  thou  knowest^  is  particularly  full  of  deference  to 
lus  guests;  and  in  the  present  case  ne  seemed  more  than 
usually  desirous  to  escape  every  cause  of  dispute.  He  so  far 
compromised  his  loyalty  as  to  announce  merely  'The  King' 
as  his  first  toast  after  dinner,  instead  of  the  emphatic  *  King 
George '  which  is  his  usual  foimula.  Our  guest  made  a  motion 
with  his  glass,  so  as  to  pass  it  over  the  water-decanter  which 
stood  beside  him,  and  added,  *  Over  the  water.' 

My  father  coloured,  but  would  not  seem  to  hear  this.  Much 
more  there  was  of  careless  and  disrespectful  in  the  stranger's 
manner  and  tone  of  conversation ;  so  that,  though  I  know  my 
father's  prejudices  in  favour  of  rank  and  birth,  and  though  I 
am  aware  his  otherwise  masculine  understanding  has  never 
entirely  shaken  off  the  slavish  awe  of  the  great  which  in  his 
earlier  days  they  had  so  many  modes  of  commanding,  still  I 
oould  hardly  excuse  him  for  enduring  so  much  insolence — such 
it  seemed  to  be — as  this  self-invited  guest  was  disposed  to  offer 
to  him  at  his  own  table. 

One  can  endure  a  traveller  in  the  same  carriage,  if  he  treads 
upon  your  toes  by  accident,  or  even  through  negligence ;  but  it 
Is  very  diflerent  when,  knowing  that  they  are  rather  of  a  tender 
description,  he  continues  to  pound  away  at  them  with  his  hoofs. 
In  my  poor  opinion — and  I  am  a  man  of  peace — ^you  can,  in 
that  case,  hardly  avoid  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  my  father  read  my  thoughts  in  my  eye ;  for,  pull- 
ing out  his  watch,  he  said,  '  Half-past  four,  Alan — you  diould 
be  in  your  own  room  by  this  time ;  Birrenswork  will  excuse 
you.' 

Our  visitor  nodded  carelessly,  and  I  had  no  longer  any 
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pretence  to  remain.  But  as  I  left  the  room  I  heard  this  mag- 
nate of  Nithedale  distinctlj  mention  the  name  of  '  Latimer.'  I 
lingered ;  but  at  length  a  direct  hint  from  my  father  obliged 
me  to  withdraw ;  and  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  sum- 
moned to  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea,  our  guest  had  departed,  fie 
had  business  that  evening  in  the  High  Street,  and  could  not 
spare  time  even  to  drink  tea.  I  could  not  help  saying,  I  con- 
sidered his  departure  as  a  relief  from  inciviUty.  '  What  busLness 
has  he  to  upbraid  us,'  I  said,  '  with  the  change  of  our  dwelling 
from  a  more  inconvenient  to  a  better  quarter  of  the  town  ?  What 
was  it  to  him  if  we  chose  to  imitate  some  of  the  conveniences 
or  luxuries  of  an  English  dwelling-house,  instead  of  living  piled 
up  above  each  other  in  flats)  Have  his  patrician  birth  and 
aristocratic  fortunes  given  him  any  right  to  censure  those  who 
dispose  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  according  to  their 
own  pleasure  9 ' 

My  father  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  replied,  'Very 
well,  Alan — ^very  well  indeed.  I  wish  Mr.  Grossbite  or  C!oun- 
seller  Pest  had  heard  you ;  they  must  have  acknowledged  that 
you  have  a  talent  for  forensic  elocution ;  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  try  a  little  declamation  at  home  now  and  then,  to 
gather  audacity  and  keep  yourself  in  breath.  But  touching 
itxe  subject  of  this  paraffle  of  words,  it's  not  worth  a  pinch  of 
tobacco.  D'ye  think  that  I  care  for  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork 
more  than  any  other  gentleman  who  comes  here  about  business, 
although  I  dojnot  care  to  go  tilting  at  his  throat,  because  he 
speaks  like  a  grey  goose  as  he  is  ?  But  to  say  no  more  about 
him,  I  want  to  have  Darsie  Latimer's  present  direction ;  for  it 
is  possible  I  may  have  to  write  the  lad  a  line  with  my  own 
hand — and  yet  I  do  not  well  know — ^but  give  me  the  direction 
at  all  events.' 

I  did  so,  and  if  you  have  heard  from  my  father  accordingly, 
you  know  more,  probably,  about  the  subject  of  this  letter  than 
I  who  write  it.  But  if  you  have  not,  then  shall  I  have  dis- 
charged a  friend's  duty,  in  letting  you  know  that  there  certainly 
is  something  afloat  between  this  disagreeable  laird  and  my 
father  in  which  you  are  considerably  interested. 

Adieu !  and  idthough  I  have  given  thee  a  subject  for  waking 
dreams,  beware  of  building  a  castle  too  heavy  for  the  founda- 
tion, which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  barely  the  word  *  Latimer ' 
occurring  in  a  conversation  betwixt  a  gentleman  of  Dumfries- 
shire and  a  W.S.  of  Edinburgh.     CoBtera  prorstts  igwyro. 


LETTER  VI 

DABSn  TiATT¥TCB  TO  AliAN  FAIBFOBD 
(In  anUinuation  of  Letters  HI,  and  IV,) 

I  TOLD  thee  I  walked  out  into  the  open  air  with  my  grave  and 
stem  landlord.  I  could  now  aee  more  perfectly  than  on  the 
preceding  night  the  Bccluded  glen,  in  which  stood  the  two  or 
three  cottages  which  appeared  to  be  the  abode  of  him  and  his 
family. 

It  was  so  narrow,  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  that  no  ray  of 
the  morning  sun  was  likely  to  reach  it  till  it  should  rise  high 
in  the  horizon.  Looking  up  the  dell,  you  saw  a  brawling  brook 
issuing  in  foamy  haste  from  a  covert  of  underwood,  like  a  race- 
horse impatient  to  arrive  at  the  goal ;  and,  if  you  gazed  yet 
more  earnestly,  you  might  observe  part  of  a  high  waterfall 
glimmering  through  the  foliage,  and  giving  occasion,  doubtless, 
to  the  precipitate  speed  of  the  brook.  Lower  down,  the  stream 
became  more  placid,  and  opened  into  a  quiet  piece  of  water, 
which  afforded  a  rude  haven  to  two  or  three  fishermen's  boats, 
then  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sand,  the  tide  being  out.  Two 
or  three  miserable  huts  could  be  seen  beside  this  little  haven, 
inhabited  probably  by  the  owners  of  the  boats,  but  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  the  establishment  of  mine  host,  though  that 
was  miserable  enough. 

I  had  but  a  minute  or  two  to  make  these  observations,  yet 
during  that  space  my  companion  showed  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience, and  more  than  once  shouted,  '  Cristal'--Cristal  Nixon,' 
until  the  old  man  of  the  preceding  evening  appeared  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  cottages  or  outhouses,  leading 
the  strong  black  horse  which  I  before  commemorated,  ready 
bridled  and  saddled.  My  conductor  made  Cristal  a  sign  with 
his  finger,  and,  turning  from  the  cottage  door,  led  the  way  up 
the  steep  path  or  ravine  which  connected  the  sequestered  dell 
with  the  open  country. 
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Had  I  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of  the  road  down 
which  I  had  been  hurried  with  fio  much  impetuosity  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  I  greatly  question  if  I  should  haye  yentured 
the  descent ;  for  it  deserved  no  better  name  than  the  channel 
of  a  torrent^  now  in  a  good  measure  filled  with  water,  that 
dashed  in  foam  and  fuiy  into  the  dell,  being  swelled  witii  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  night.  I  ascended  IAub  ugly  path  with 
some  difficulty,  although  on  foot»  and  felt  dissy  when  I  observed, 
from  such  tnuies  as  the  rains  had  not  obliterated,  that  the  horse 
seemed  almost  to  have  slid  down  it  upon  his  haunches  the  even- 
ing beforo. 

My  host  throw  himself  on  his  horse's  back  without  placing  a 
foot  in  the  stirrup^  passed  me  in  the  perOous  ascent,  against 
whidi  he  pressed  his  steed  as  if  the  animal  had  had  the  footing 
of  a  wildcat.  The  water  and  mud  splashed  from  his  heels  in 
his  reckless  course^  and  a  few  bounds  placed  him  on  the  top  ci 
the  bank,  whero  I  presently  joined  him,  and  found  the  horse  and 
rider  standing  still  as  a  statue ;  the  former  panting  and  expand- 
ing his  broad  nostrils  to  the  morning  wind,  the  latter  motion- 
less, with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun, 
whidi  already  began  to  peer  above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  gild 
the  distant  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  liddesdale. 

He  seemed  in  a  roverie,  from  which  he  started  at  my  ap- 
proach, and  putting  his  h<»se  in  motion,  led  the  way  at  a 
leisuroly  pace,  through  a  broken  and  sandy  road,  which  tra- 
versed a  waste,  level,  and  uncultivated  tract  of  downs,  inter- 
mixed with  morass,  much  like  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
quarters  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Indeed,  the  whole  open  ground 
of  this  district^  whero  it  approaches  the  sea,  has,  except  in  a  few 
favoured  spots,  the  same  uniform  and  dreary  character. 

Advancing  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  brink  of  the  glen, 
we  gained  a  still  mora  extensive  command  of  this  desolate  pros- 
pect|  which  seemed  even  mora  dreary,  as  contrasted  with  the 
opposite  shores  of  Cumberland,  crossed  and  intersected  by  ten 
thousand  lines  of  trees  growing  in  hedgerows,  shaded  with 
groves  and  woods  of  considerable  extent,  and  animated  by  hamr 
lets  and  villas,  from  which  thin  clouds  of  smoke  already  gave 
sigpi  of  human  life  and  human  industry. 

My  conductor  had  extended  his  arm,  and  was  pointing  the 
road  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  when  the  step  of  a  horse  was  heard 
approaching  us.  He  looked  sharply  around,  and  having  ob- 
served who  was  approaching,  proceeded  in  his  instructions  to 
me,  planting  himself  at  the  same  time  in  the  very  middle  of 
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the  path,  which,  at  the  place  where  we  halted,  had  a  slough  on 
the  one  iride  and  a  aandbank  on  the  other. 

I  obseiTed  that  the  rider  who  approached  ns  slackened  his 
horse's  pace  from  a  slow  trot  to  a  walk,  as  if  desirous  to  suffer 
us  to  proceed,  or  at  least  to  ayoid  passing  us  at  a  epot  where 
the  difficulty  of  doing  so  must  haye  brought  us  very  dose  to 
each  other.  Tou  know  my  old  faOing,  Alan,  and  that  I  am 
always  willing  to  attend  to  anything  in  preference  to  the  in- 
diyidual  who  has  for  the  time  possession  of  the  oonyersation. 

Agreeably  to  this  amiable  propensity,  I  was  internally  specu- 
lating concerning  the  cause  of  the  rider  keeping  aloof  ^m  us, 
when  my  companion,  eleyating  his  deep  yoice  so  suddenly  and  so 
sternly  as  at  once  to  recall  my  wandering  thoughts,  exdaamed, 
'  In  the  name  of  the  deyil,  young  man^  do  you  think  that  others 
haye  no  better  use  for  their  time  than  you  haye,  that  you  oblige 
me  to  repeat  the  same  thing  to  you  three  times  oyer)  Do  you 
see,  I  say,  yonder  thing  at  a  mile's  distance,  that  looks  like  a 
finger-post)  or  rather  like  a  gallows  f  I  would  it  had  a  dream- 
ing fool  hanging  upon  it,  as  an  example  to  all  meditatiye  moon- 
calyes  1  Ton  gibbet-looking  pole  will  guide  you  to  the  bridge, 
where  you  must  pass  the  large  brook;  then  proceed  straight 
forwards,  till  seyeanl  roads  diyide  at  a  cairn.  Plague  on  thee, 
thou  art  wandering  again  i ' 

It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  at  this  moment  the  horeeman 
approached  us,  and  my  attention  was  again  called  to  him  as  I 
rnaide  way  to  let  him  pass.  His  whole  exterior  at  once  showed 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  the  world  and 
the  world's  law  call  them,  Quakers.  A  strong  and  useful  iron- 
grey  galloway  showed,  by  its  sleek  and  good  condition,  that  the 
merdfnl  man  was  mercoful  to  his  beast.  His  accoutrements 
were  in  the  usual  unostentatious,  but  clean  and  serviceable, 
order  which  characterises  these  sectaries.  His  long  surtout  of 
dark-grey  superfine  cloth  descended  down  to  the  middle  of  his 
le&  and  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  to  defend  him  against 
the  morning  air.  As  usual,  his  ample  beayer  hong  down  with- 
out button  or  loop,  and  shaded  a  comely  and  placid  counte 
naooe^  the  gravity  c^  which  appeared  to  contain  some  seasoning 
of  humour,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  pinched  Pun- 
tanical  air  affected  by  devotees  in  general.  The  brow  was  open  \r 
and  free  from  wrinkles,  whether  of  age  or  hypocrisy.  The  eye 
was  clear,  calm,  and  considerate,  yet  appeared  to  be  disturbed 
by  apprdiension,  not  to  say  fear,  as,  pronouncing  the  usual 
salutation  of  '  I  wish  thee  a  good  morrow,  friend,'  he  indicated, 
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by  tuming  hiB  palfrey  dofle  to  one  side  of  the  path,  a  wish  to 
glide  paat  ua  with  aa  litde  trouble  aa  possible,  just  as  a  tmyeller 
would  ohooae  to  pass  a  mastiff  of  whoee  peaceable  intentions  he 
is  by  no  means  confident. 

But  my  friend,  not  meaning,  perhaps,  that  he  should  get  off 
so  easily,  put  his  horse  quite  across  the  path,  so  that,  without 
plunging  into  the  slough  or  scrambling  up  the  hank,  the 
Quaker  could  not  haye  passed  him.  Neither  of  these  was  an 
experiment  without  hanrd  greater  than  the  passenger  seemed 
willing  to  incur.  He  halted,  therefore,  as  if  waiting  till  my 
companion  should  make  way  for  him ;  and,  as  they  sat  fronting 
each  other,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  might  have 
formed  no  bad  emblem  of  Peace  and  War ;  for  although  my  con- 
ductor was  unarmed,  yet  the  whole  of  his  manner,  his  stem 
look,  and  his  upright  seat  on  horseback  were  entirely  those  of 
a  soldier  in  undress.  He  accosted  the  Quaker  in  these  words 
— '  So  ho  1  friend  Joshua,  thou  art  early  to  the  road  this  morn- 
ing. Has  the  Spirit  moved  thee  and  thy  righteous  brethren  to 
act  with  some  honesty,  and  pull  down  yonder  tide-nets  tiiat 
keep  the  fish  from  coming  up  the  river  f 

^Surely,  friend,  not  so^'  answered  Joshua,  firmly,  but  good- 
humouredly  at  the  same  time ;  *  thou  canst  not  expect  that  our 
own  hands  should  puU  down  what  our  own  purses  estaldished. 
Thou  killest  the  fish  with  spear,  line,  and  coble-net;  and  we 
with  snares  and  with  nets,  which  work  by  the  ebb  and  the  flow 
of  the  tide.  Each  doth  what  seems  best  in  his  eyes  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  blessing  which  Providence  hath  bestowed  on  the 
river,  and  that  within  his  own  bounds.  I  prithee  seek  no 
quarrel  against  us,  for  thou  shalt  have  no  wrong  at  our 
hand.' 

'Be  assured  I  will  take  none  at  the  hand  of  any  man, 
whether  his  hat  be  cocked  or  broad-brimmed,'  answeored  the 
fisherman.  <  I  tell  you  in  fair  tenn%  Joshua  Geddes,  that  yoa 
and  your  partners  are  using  unlawful  craft  to  destroy  the  fish 
in  the  Solwav  by  stake-nets  and  wears;  and  that  we,  who  fish 
fairly,  and  like  men,  as  our  fathers  did,  have  daily  and  yeari j 
less  sport  and  less  profit.  Do  not  think  gravity  or  hypocrisy 
can  cany  it  off  as  you  have  done.  The  world  knows  you,  and 
we  know  you.  You  will  destroy  the  salmon  which  make  the 
livelihood  of  fifty  poor  families,  and  then  wipe  your  mouth  and 
go  to  make  a  speech  at  meeting.  But  do  not  hope  it  will  last 
thus.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  we  will  be  upon  you  one  morn- 
ing soon,  when  we  will  not  leave  a  stake  standing  in  the  pools 
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of  the  Solway ;  and  down  the  tide  they  shall  every  one  go,  and 
well  if  we  do  not  send  a  lessee  along  with  them.' 

'  Friend,'  replied  Joshua,  with  a  constrained  smile,  '  but  that 
I  know  thou  dost  not  mean  as  thou  say'st^  I  would  tell  thee  we 
are  imder  the  protection  of  this  country's  laws ;  nor  do  we  the 
less  trust  to  obtain  their  protection,  that  our  principles  permit 
us  not^  by  any  act  of  violent  resistance,  to  protect  ourselves.' 

'All  villainous  cant  and  cowardice,'  excliumed  the  fisherman, 
'and  assumed  merely  as  a  cloak  to  your  hypocritical  avarice.' 

'Nay,  say  not  cowardice,  my  friend,'  answered  the  Quaker, 
'since  thou  knowest  there  may  be  as  much  courage  in  enduring 
as  in  acting ;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  this  youth,  or  by  any 
one  else,  whether  there  is  not  more  cowardice — even  in  the 
opinion  of  that  worid  whose  thoughts  are  the  breath  in  thy 
nostrils — in  the  armed  oppressor  who  doth  injury  than  in 
the  defenceless  and  patient  sufferer  who  eudureth  it  with 
constancy.' 

'I  will  change  no  more  words  with  you  on  the  subject,' 
said  the  fisherman,  who^  as  if  something  moved  at  the  last 
argument  which  Mr.  GMdes  had  used,  now  made  room  for  him 
to  pass  forward  on  his  journey.  'Do  not  forget,  however,'  he 
added,  '  that  you  have  had  fair  warning,  nor  suppose  that  we 
will  accept  of  fair  words  in  apology  for  foul  play.  These  nets 
of  yours  are  unlawful,  they  spoil  our  fishings,  and  we  will 
have  them  down  at  all  risks  and  hasards.  I  am  a  man  of  my 
word,  friend  Joshua.' 

'  I  trust  thou  art^'  said  the  Quaker ; '  but  thou  art  the  rather 
bound  to  be  cautious  in  rashly  affirming  what  thou  wilt  never 
execute.  For  I  tell  thee,  friend,  that  though  there  is  as  great 
a  difference  between  thee  and  one  of  our  people  as  there  is 
between  a  lion  and  a  sheep,  yet  I  know  and  believe  thou  hast 
so  much  of  the  lion  in  t&ee  that  thou  wouldst  scarce  employ 
thy  strength  and  thy  rage  upon  that  which  prof  esseth  no  means 
of  resistance.  Beport  says  so  much  good  of  thee,  at  leasts  if  it 
says  little  more.' 

'Time  will  try,' answered  the  fisherman;  'and  hark  thee, 
Joshua,  before  we  part  I  will  put  thee  in  the  way  of  doing  one 
good  deed,  which,  credit  me,  is  better  than  twenty  moral 
speeches.  Here  is  a  stranger  youth,  whom  Heaven  has  so 
scantily  gifted  with  brains  that  he  will  bewilder  himself  in  the 
sands,  as  he  did  last  nighty  imless  thou  wilt  kindly  show  him 
the  way  to  Shepherd's  Bush ;  for  I  have  been  in  vain  endeavomv 
ing  to  make  him  comprehend  the  road  thither.     Hast  thou  so 
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much  charity  under  thy  simplicity,  Quaker,  as  to  do  this  good 
turn?' 

'Nay,  it  is  thou,  friend,'  answered  Joshua,  'that  dost  biok 
charity,  to  suppose  any  one  unwilling  to  do  so  simple  a  kind- 
ness.' 

'  Thou  art  right ;  I  should  have  remembered  it  can  cost  thee 
nothing.  Toung  gentleman,  this  pious  pattern  of  primitiye 
simplicity  will  teach  thee  the  right  way  to  the  Shepherd's 
Bufdi — ay,  and  will  himself  shear  thee  like  a  sheep,  if  you  come 
to  buying  and  selUng  with  him.' 

He  then  abruptly  asked  me  how  long  I  intended  to  remain 
at  Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  replied  I  was  at  present  uncertain — as  long,  probably,  as 
I  could  amuse  myself  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'Tou  are  fond  of  sportT  he  added,  in  the  same  tone  of  brief 
inquiry. 

'   I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added,  I  was  totally  inr 
experienced. 

'  Perhaps,  if  you  reside  here  for  some  days,'  he  said,  '  we 
may  meet  again,  and  I  may  haye  the  chance  of  giving  you  a 
lesson.' 

Ere  I  could  express  either  thanks  or  assent^  he  turned  short 
round  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  by  way  of  adieu,  and  rode  back 
to  the  verge  of  the  dell  from  which  we  had  emerged  together ; 
and  as  he  remained  standing  upon  the  banks  I  could  long  hear 
his  voice  while  he  shouted  down  to  those  within  its  recesses. 

Meanwhile  the  Quaker  and  I  proceeded  on  our  journey  for 
some  time  in  silence ;  he  restraining  his  sober-minded  steed  to  a 
pace  which  might  have  suited  a  much  less  active  walker  than 
myself,  and  looking  on  me  from  time  to  time  with  an  expression 
of  curiosity,  mingled  with  benignity.  For  my  part^  I  caied  not 
to  speak  first  It  happened  I  had  never  before  been  in  company 
with  one  of  this  particular  sect,  and,  afraid  that  in  addressing 
him  I  might  unwittingly  infringe  upon  some  of  their  prejudices 
or  peculuirities,  I  patiently  remained  silent.  At  length  he 
asked  me  whether  I  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Laird, 
as  men  called  him. 

I  repeated  the  words  '  in  his  service '  with  such  an  accent 
of  surprise  as  induced  him  to  say,  '  Nay,  but,  friend,  I  mean 
no  oSence ;  perhaps  I  should  have  said  in  his  society — an  in- 
mate, I  mean,  in  his  house  ? ' 

'  I  am  totally  unknown  to  the  person  from  whom  we  have 
just  parted,'  said  I,  'and  our  connexion  is  only  temporaiy.     He 
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had  the  charity  to  give  me  his  guidance  from  the  sandfl,  and  a 
night's  harbourage  from  the  tempest.  So  our  acquaintance 
b^gan,  and  there  it  is  likely  to  end ;  for  you  may  observe  that 
our  friend  is  by  no  means  apt  to  encourage  familiarity.' 

'  So  little  so,'  answered  my  companion,  '  that  thy  case  is,  I 
think,  the  first  in  which  I  ever  heard  of  his  receiTing  any  one 
into  his  house;  that  is,  if  thou  hast  really  spent  the  night 
tiiere. 

'Why  should  you  doubt  it! '  replied  I ;  'there  is  no  motiye 
I  can  haye  to  deceiye  you,  nor  is  the  object  worth  it.' 

'  Be  not  angry  with  me,'  said  the  Quaker ;  '  but  thou  knowest 
that  thine  own  people  do  not^  as  we  himibly  endeavour  to  do^ 
confine  themselves  within  the  simplicity  of  truth,  but  employ 
the  language  of  falsehood,  not  only  for  profit^  but  for  compli- 
TDBot,  and  sometimes  for  mere  diversion.  I  have  heard  various 
stories  of  my  neighbour,  of  most  of  which  I  only  believe  a 
small  part^  and  even  then  they  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
each  other.  But  this  being  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  his 
receiving  a  stranger  within  his  dwelling  made  me  express  some 
doubts.     I  pray  thee  let  them  not  ofiecd  thee.' 

'  He  does  not^'  said  I,  '  appear  to  possess  in  much  abundance 
the  means  of  exercising  hospitality,  and  so  may  be  excused  from 
ofibring  it  in  ordinary  cases.' 

'  That  is  to  say,  &iend,'  replied  Joshua,  '  thou  hast  supped 
ill,  and  perhaps  breakfasted  worse.  Now  my  small  tenement^ 
called  Mount  Sharon,  is  nearer  to  us  by  two  miles  than  thine 
inn;  and  although  going  thither  may  prolong  thy  walk,  as 
taking  thee  off  the  straighter  road  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  yet 
methinks  exercise  wUl  suit  thy  youthful  limbs,  as  well  as  a 
good  pkun  meal  thy  youthful  appetite.  What  sa^st  thou,  my 
young  acquaintance  ? ' 

'If  it  puts  you  not  to  inconvenience,'  I  replied;  for  the 
invitation  was  cordially  given,  and  my  bread  and  milk  had 
been  hastily  swallowed,  and  in  small  quantity. 

'Nay,'  said  Joshua,  'use  not  the  language  of  compliment 
with  those  who  renounce  it.  Had  this  poor  courtesy  been  very 
inconvenient,  perhaps  I  had  not  offered  it.' 

'I  accept  the  invitation  then,'  said  I,  'in  the  same  good 
spirit  in  which  you  give  it.' 

The  Quaker  smUed,  reached  me  Ids  hand ;  I  shook  it,  and 
we  travelled  on  in  great  cordiality  with  each  other.  The  fact 
is,  I  was  much  entertained  by  contrasting  in  my  own  mind 
the  open  manner  of  the  kind-hearted  Joshua  Geddes  with  the 
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ftbrupt^  darky  and  lofty  demeanour  of  my  entertainer  on  the 
preoeding  evening.  Both  were  blunt  and  unceremonious ;  but 
the  plaimiess  of  the  Quaker  had  the  diaracter  of  devotional 
simplicity,  and  was  mingled  with  the  more  real  kindness,  as  if 
honest  Joshua  was  desirous  of  atoning  by  his  sincerity  for  the 
lack  of  external  courtesy.  On  the  contrary,  the  manners  of 
the  fisherman  were  those  of  one  to  whom  the  rules  of  good 
behaviour  might  be  familiar,  but  who,  either  from  pride  or 
misanthropy,  scorned  to  observe  them.  Still  I  thought  of  him 
with  interest  and  curiosity,  notwithstanding  so  much  about  him 
that  was  repulsive;  and  I  promised  myself,  in  the  course  of  my 
conversation  with  the  Quaker,  to  learn  all  that  he  knew  on  the 
subject.  He  turned  the  conversation,  however,  into  a  different 
channel,  and  inquired  into  my  own  condition  of  lif e,  and  views 
in  visiting  this  remote  frontier. 

I  only  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  my  name,  and  add, 
that  I  had  been  educated  to  the  law,  but  finding  myself  pos- 
sessed of  some  independence,  I  had  of  late  permitted  myself 
some  relaxation,  and  was  residing  at  Shepherd's  Bush  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  angling. 

'  I  do  thee  no  harm,  young  man,'  said  my  new  friend,  '  in 
wishing  thee  a  better  employment  for  thy  grave  hours,  and  a 
more  humane  amusement^  if  amusement  thou  must  have,  for 
those  of  a  lighter  character.' 

'  You  are  severe,  sir,'  I  replied.  '  I  heard  you  but  a  moment 
since  refer  yourself  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country ; 
if  there  be  laws,  there  must  be  lawyers  to  explain  and  judges  to 
administer  them.' 

Joshua  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  sheep  which  were  grasing 
on  the  downs  over  which  we  were  travelling.  '  Were  a  wolf,'  he 
said,  '  to  come  even  now  upon  yonder  flocks,  they  would  crowd 
for  protection,  doubtless,  around  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs; 
yet  they  are  bitten  and  harassed  daily  by  the  one^  shorn,  and 
finally  killed  and  eaten,  by  the  other.  But  I  say  not  this  to 
shock  you ;  for,  though  laws  and  lawyers  are  evils,  yet  they  are 
necessary  evils  in  this  probationary  state  of  society,  till  man 
shall  learn  to  render  unto  his  fellows  that  which  is  their  due^ 
according  to  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  and  through  no 
other  compulsion.  Meanwhile,  I  have  known  many  righteous 
men  who  have  followed  thy  intended  profession  in  honesty  and 
uprightness  of  walk.  The  greater  their  merit  who  walk  erect 
in  a  path  which  so  many  find  slippery.' 

'  And  angling,'  said  I,  ^you  object  to  that  also  as  an  amuse- 
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ment — ^you  who,  if  I  understood  rightly  what  passed  between 
you  and  my  late  landlord,  are  yourself  a  proprietor  of  fisheries) ' 

'Not  a  proprietor,'  he  replied,  'I  am  only,  in  copartnery 
with  others,  a  taoksrnan  or  lessee  of  some  viduable  salmon- 
fisheries  a  little  down  the  coast.  But  mistake  me  not.  The 
evil  of  angling,  with  which  I  class  all  sports,  as  they  are  called, 
which  haye  the  sufiexings  of  animals  for  their  end  and  object* 
does  not  consist  in  the  mere  catching  and  killing  those  anirnals 
with  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  hath  stocked  the  earth 
for  the  good  of  man,  but  in  making  their  protracted  agony  a 
{MTinciple  of  delight  and  enjoyment  I  do  indeed  cause  these 
fisheries  to  be  conducted  for  the  necessary  taking,  killing,  and 
selling  the  fish ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  were  I  a  fanner,  I  should 
send  my  lambs  to  market.  But  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
oontriTing  myself  a  sport  and  amusement  out  of  the  trade  of 
the  butcher  as  out  of  that  of  the  fisher.' 

We  argued  this  pcHnt  no  farther ;  for,  though  I  thought  his 
arguments  a  little  too  high-etndned,  yet*  as  my  mind  acquitted 
me  of  having  taken  delight  in  aught  but  the  theory  of  field- 
sports,  I  did  not  think  myself  called  upon  stubbornly  to  advo- 
cate a  practice  which  had  afforded  me  so  little  pleasure. 

We  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  remains  of  an  old  finger- 
post* which  my  host  had  formerly  pointed  out  as  a  landmark. 
Here  a  ruinous  wooden  bridge,  supported  by  long  posts  re- 
sembling crutches,  served  me  to  get  across  the  water,  while  my 
new  friend  sought  a  ford  a  good  way  higher  up^  for  the  stream 
was  considerably  swelled. 

As  Ipaused  for  his  rejoining  me,  I  observed  an  angler  at  a 
little  distance  pouching  trout  after  trout,  as  fast  almost  as  he 
could  cast  his  line ;  and  I  own*  in  spite  of  Joshua's  lecture  on 
humanity,  I  could  not  but  envy  his  adroitness  and  success — so 
natural  is  the  love  of  sport  to  our  minds,  or  so  easily  are  we 
taught  to  assimilate  success  in  fieldnaports  with  ideas  of  pleasure, 
and  with  the  praise  due  to  address  and  agility.  I  soon  recog- 
nised in  the  successful  angler  little  Benjie,  who  had  been  my 
guide  and  tutor  in  that  gentle  art,  as  you  have  learned  from  my 
former  letters.  I  called — I  whistled.  The  rascal  recognised  me, 
and,  starting  like  a  guilty  things  seemed  hesitating  whether  to 
approach  or  to  run  away;  and  when  he  determined  on  the 
former,  it  was  to  assail  me  with  a  loud,  clamorous,  and  exag- 
gerated report  of  the  anxiety  of  all  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  for 
my  personal  safety — how  my  landlady  had  wept*  how  Sam  and 
the  nostler  had  not  the  heart  to  go  to  bed,  but  sat  up  all  night 
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drinking,  and  how  he  himself  had  been  up  long  before  day- 
break to  go  in  quest  of  me. 

'And  you  were  switching  the  water,  I  suppose,'  said  I,  'to 
disooYer  m j  dead  body  ? ' 

This  observation  produced  a  long  'Na — a — a'  of  acknow- 
ledged detection ;  but,  with  his  natural  impudence,  and  confi- 
dence in  my  good-nature,  he  immediately  added,  'That  he 
thought  I  woi3d  like  a  fresh  trout  or  twa  for  breakfast,  and 
the  water  being  in  such  rare  trim  for  the  saumon  raun,*  he 
couldna  help  tiding  a  cast.' 

While  we  were  engaged  in  this  discussion,  the  honest  Quaker 
returned  to  the  farther  end  of  the  wooden  bridge  to  tell  me  he 
could  not  venture  to  cross  the  brook  in  its  present  state,  but 
would  be  under  the  necessity  to  ride  round  by  the  stone  bridge, 
which  was  a  mile  and  a  hidf  higher  up  than  his  own  house. 
He  was  about  to  give  me  directions  how  to  proceed  without 
him,  and  inquire  for  his  sister,  when  I  suggested  to  him  that^ 
if  he  pleased  to  trust  his  horse  to  little  Benjie,  the  boy  might 
carry  him  round  by  the  bridge,  while  we  walked  the  shorter 
and  more  pleasant  road. 

Joshua  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Benjie,  who,  he  said,  was  the  naughtiest  varlet  in  the  whole 
neighbourhoods  Nevertheless,  rather  than  part  company,  he 
agreed  to  put  the  pony  under  his  charge  for  a  short  season, 
with  many  injunctions  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  mounts 
but  lead  the  pony,  even  Solomon,  by  the  bridle,  under  the 
assurances  of  sixpence  in  case  of  proper  demeanour,  and  penalty 
that>  if  he  transgressed  the  orders  given  him,  'verily  he  should 
be  scourged.' 

Promises  cost  Benjie  nothing,  and  he  showered  them  out 
wholesale ;  till  the  Quaker  at  length  yielded  up  the  bridle  to 
him,  repeating  his  charges,  and  enforcing  them  by  holding  up 
his  forc&nger.  On  my  part,  I  called  to  Benjie  to  leave  the  fish 
he  had  taken  at  Mount  Shaion,  making,  at  the  same  time,  an 
apologetic  countenance  to  my  new  friend,  not  being  quite  aware 
whether  the  compliment  would  be  agreeable  to  such  a  condemner 
of  field-sports. 

He  imderstood  me  at  once,  and  reminded  me  of  the  practical 
distinction  betwixt  catching  the  animals  as  an  object  of  cruel 
and  wanton  sport  and  eating  them  as  lawful  and  gratifying 
articles  of  food  after  they  were  killed.     On  the  latter  point  he 

*  The  bait  made  of  Mdmon-iow  salted  and  praaerred.    In  a  swollen  river,  and  about 
the  month  of  Octoberi  it  Is  a  moet  deadly  bali 
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had  no  BompleBj  but^  on  the  contraiy,  assured  me  that  this 
brook  contained  the  real  red  trout^  so  highly  esteemed  by  all 
connoisaeurB,  and  that^  when  eaten  within  an  hour  of  their 
being  caught^  they  had  a  peculiar  firmness  of  substance  and 
delicaqy  of  flayour  which  rendered  them  an  agreeable  addition 
to  a  morning  meal,  especially  when  earned,  like  ours,  by  early 
rising  and  an  hour  or  two's  wholesome  exerdse. 

But|  to  thy  alarm  be  it  spoken,  Alan,  we  did  not  come  so  far 
as  the  frying  of  our  fish  without  farther  adventure.  So  it  is 
only  to  spare  thy  patience,  and  mine  own  eyes,  that  I  puU  up 
for  the  preeent,  and  send  thee  the  rest  of  my  stoiy  in  a  subse- 
quent letter. 


LETTER  VII 

THB  8AMB  TO  THE  BAMS 

(In  conHnuatian) 

LiTTLB  Brnjib^  with  the  pony,  haying  been  sent  o£f  on  the  left 
side  of  the  brook,  the  Quaker  and  I  sauntered  on,  like  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  same  army  occupying  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  river,  and  observing  the  same  Ime  of  march.  But, 
while  my  worthy  companion  was  assuring  me  of  a  pleasant 
greensward  walk  to  his  mansion,  little  Benjie,  who  had  been 
charged  to  keep  in  sight,  chose  to  deviate  from  the  path  assigned 
him,  and,  turning  to  the  rights  led  his  charge,  Solom<m,  out  of 
our  vision. 

*  The  villain  means  to  mount  him ! '  cried  Joshua,  with  more 
vivacity  than  was  consistent  with  his  profession  of  passive 
endurance. 

I  endeavoured  to  appease  his  apprehensions,  as  he  pushed 
on,  wiping  his  brow  with  vexation,  assuring  him  that^  if  the 
boy  did  mounts  he  would,  for  his  own  sake,  ride  gently. 

'  You  do  not  know  him,'  said  Joshua,  rejecting  all  oonsolar 
tion;  *he  do  anything  gently!  no,  he  will  gallop  Solomon — 
he  will  misuse  the  sober  patience  of  the  poor  animal  who  has 
borne  me  so  long !  Tes,  I  was  given  over  to  my  own  devices 
when  I  ever  let  him  touch  the  bridle,  for  such  a  little  miscreant 
there  never  was  before  him  in  this  countiy  I ' 

He  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  eveiy  sort  of  rustio 
enormity  of  which  he  accused  Benjie.  He  had  been  suspected 
of  snaring  partridges ;  was  detected  by  Joshua  himself  in  lim- 
ing singing-birds^  stood  fully  charged  with  having  worried 
several  cats,  by  aid  of  a  lurcher  which  attended  him,  and  which 
was  as  lean,  and  ragged,  and  mischievous  as  his  master. 
Finally,  Benjie  stood  accused  of  having  stolen  a  duck,  to  hunt 
it  with  the  said  lurcher,  which  was  as  dexterous  on  water  as 
on  land.     I  chimed  in  with  my  friend,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
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him  farther  irritation,  and  declared,  I  should  be  disposed,  from 
my  own  experience,  to  giye  up  Benjie  as  one  of  Satan's  imps. 
Joshua  Geddes  began  to  censure  the  phrase  aa  too  much 
exaggerated,  and  otherwise  unbecoming  the  mouth  of  a  reflect- 
ing person;  and,  just  as  I  was  apologising  for  it,  as  being  a 
term  of  common  parlance,  we  heard  certain  sounds  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brook,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Solo- 
mon and  Benjie  were  at  issue  together.  The  sand-hills  behind 
which  Benjie  seemed  to  take  his  course  had  concealed  fnxm 
us,  as  doubtless  he  meant  they  should,  his  ascent  into  the 
forbidden  saddle,  and,  putting  Solomon  to  his  mettle,  which 
he  was  seldom  called  upon  to  exert,  they  had  cantered 
away  together  in  great  amity,  till  they  came  near  to  the  ford 
from  wMch  the  palfrey's  legitimate  owner  had  already  turned 
back. 

Here  a  contest  of  opinions  took  place  between  the  horse  and 
his  rider.  The  latter,  according  to  his  instructions,  attempted 
to  direct  Solomon  towards  the  distant  bridge  of  stone;  but 
Solomon  opined  that  the  ford  was  the  shortest  way  to  his  own 
stable.  The  point  was  sharply  contested,  and  we  heard  Benjie 
gee-hupping,  tchek-tcheking,  and,  above  all,  flogging  in  great 
style;  while  Solomon,  who^  docile  in  his  general  habits,  was 
now  Btirred  beyond  his  patience,  made  a  great  trampling  and 
recalcitration ;  and  it  was  their  joint  noise  which  we  heard, 
without  being  able  to  see,  though  Joshua  might  too  well  guess, 
the  cause  of  it. 

Alarmed  at  these  indications,  the  Quaker  began  to  shout 
out,  *  Benjie,  thou  varletl — Solomon,  thou  fool!'  when  the 
couple  presented  themselyes  in  full  drive,  Solomon  having  now 
decidedly  obtained  the  better  of  the  conflict,  and  bringing  his 
unwilling  rider  in  high  career  down  to  the  ford.  Never  was 
there  anger  changed  so  fast  into  humane  fear  as  that  of  my 
good  companion.  '  The  varlet  will  be  drowned ! '  he  exclaimed 
— 'a  widoVs  son! — ^her  only  son! — and  drowned!    Let  me 

go '    And  he  struggled  with  me  stoutly  as  I  hung  upon 

him,  to  prevent  him  from  plunging  into  the  ford. 

I  had  no  fear  whatever  for  Benjie ;  for  the  blackguard  vermin, 
though  he  could  not  manage  the  r^ractory  horse,  stuck  on  his 
seat  like  a  monkey.  Solomon  and  Benjie  scrambled  through 
the  ford  with  little  inconvenience,  and  resumed  their  gallop  on 
the  other  side. 

It  was  impossible  to  guess  whether  on  this  last  occasion 
Benjie  was  running  off  with  Solomon  or  Solomon  with  Benjie; 
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but»  judging  from  bharaoter  and  motiyeB,  I  rather  suspected 
the  former.  I  ooiild  not  help  laughing  as  the  rascal  passed  me, 
grinning  betwixt  terror  and  delight^  perohed  on  the  veiy 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  holding  with  extended  arms  by 
bridle  and  mane ;  while  Solomon,  the  bit  secured  between  hu 
teeth,  and  his  head  bored  down  betwixt  his  fore-legs,  passed 
his  master  in  this  unwonted  guise  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt. 

'The  mischierous  bastard ! '  exclaimed  the  Quaker,  terrified 
out  of  his  usual  moderation  of  speech — 'the  doomed  gallows- 
bixd  !  he  will  break  Solomon's  wind  to  a  certainty.' 

I  prayed  him  to  be  comforted;  assured  him  a  brushing 
gallop  would  do  his  ftkvourite  no  hium ;  and  reminded  him  ci 
the  censure  he  had  bestowed  on  me  a  minute  before^  for  apply- 
ing a  harsh  epithet  to  the  boy. 

But  Joshua  was  not  without  his  answer.  *  Friend  youth,' 
he  said,  '  thou  didst  speak  of  the  lad's  soul,  which  thou  didst 
afl&rm  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  of  that  thou  couldst  say 
nothing  of  thine  own  knowledge ;  on  the  contrary,  I  did  but 
speak  of  his  outward  man,  which  will  assuredly  be  suspended 
by  a  cord,  if  he  mendeth  not  his  manners.  Men  say  that^  young 
as  he  is,  he  is  one  of  the  Laird's  gang.' 

'  Of  the  Laird's  gang ! '  said  I,  ropeating  the  words  in  sur- 
pxise.  'Do  you  mean  the  person  with  whom  I  slept  last 
nig^tf  I  heard  you  caU  him  the  Laird.  Is  he  at  the  head 
of  agangf ' 

'Nay,  I  meant  not  precisely  a  gang,'  said  the  Quaker,  who 
appeared  in  his  haste  to  haye  spoken  more  than  he  intended — 
'a  company,  or  party,  I  should  have  said ;  but  thus  it  ia,  friend 
Latimer,  with  the  wisest  men,  when  they  permit  themselves  to 
be  perturbed  with  passion,  and  speak  as  in  a  fever,  or  as  with 
the  tongue  of  the  foolish  and  the  forward.  And  although  thou 
hast  been  hasty  to  mark  my  infirmity,  yet  I  grieve  not  that 
thou  hast  been  a  witness  to  it,  seeing  that  the  stumbles  of  the 
wise  may  be  no  less  a  caution  to  youth  and  inexperience  than 
is  the  fall  of  the  foolish.' 

This  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  what  I  had  already 
begun  to  suspect — ^that  my  new  friend's  real  goodness  of  dis- 
position, joined  to  the  acquired  quietism  of  his  religious  sect, 
had  been  unable  entirely  to  check  the  efiervescence  of  a  temper 
naturally  warm  and  hasty. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  as  if  sensible  he  had  displayed  a 
greater  degree  of  emotion  than  became  his  character,  Joshua 
avoided  forther  allusion  to  Benjie  and  Solomon,  and  proceeded 
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to  solicit  my  attention  to  the  natural  objects  around  ufl,  which 
increased  in  beauty  and  intexest  as,  still  conducted  by  the 
meanders  of  the  brook,  we  left  the  common  behind  us,  and 
entered  a  more  cultivated  and  inclosed  country,  where  arable 
and  pasture  ground  was  agreeably  yaried  with  groyes  and 
hedges.  Descending  now  almost  close  to  the  stream,  our 
courae  lay  through  a  little  gate,  into  a  pathway,  kept  with 
great  neatness,  the  sides  of  which  were  decorated  with  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  of  the  hardier  species;  untU,  ascending 
by  a  gentie  dope,  we  issued  from  the  grove,  and  stood  almost 
at  once  in  front  of  a  low  but  very  neat  building,  of  an  irregular 
form ;  and  my  guide,  shaking  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  made 
me  welcome  to  Mount  Sharon. 

The  wood  through  which  we  had  approached  this  little 
mansion  was  thrown  around  it  both  on  the  north  and  north- 
west^ but,  breaking  off  into  different  directions,  was  intex^ 
sected  by  a  few  fields,  well  watered  and  sheltered.  The  house 
fronted  to  the  south-east,  and  from  thence  the  pleasure-ground, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  gardens,  sloped  down  to  the  water. 
I  afterwards  understood  that  the  father  of  the  present  pro-, 
pxietor  had  a  considerable  taste  for  horticulture,  which  hacy 
been  inherited  by  his  son,  and  had  formed  these  gardens^ 
which,  with  their  shaven  turf,  pleached  alleys,  wildernesses, 
and  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  greatly  excelled  anything  of  the 
kind  which  had  been  attempted  in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  there  was  a  little  vanity  in  the  complacent  smile  with 
which  Joshua  Geddes  saw  me  gaze  with  delight  on  a  scene  so 
different  from  the  naked  waste  we  had  that  day  traversed  in 
company,  it  might  surely  be  permitted  to  one  who,  cultivating 
and  improving  the  beauties  of  nature,  had  found  therein,  as  he 
said,  bodily  health  and  a  pleasing  relaxation  for  the  mind.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  extended  gardens  the  brook  wheeled  round 
in  a  wide  semicircle,  and  was  itself  their  boundaiy.  The 
opposite  side  was  no  part  of  Joshua's  domain,  but  the  brook 
was  there  skirted  by  a  precipitous  rock  of  limestone,  which 
seemed  a  barrier  of  nature's  own  erecting  around  his  little 
Eden  of  beauty,  comfort,  and  peace. 

'But  I  must  not  let  thee  forget,'  said  the  kind  Quaker, 
<  amidst  thy  admiration  of  these  beauties  of  our  little  inherit^ 
ance,  that  thy  bresikfast  has  been  a  light  one.' 

So  saying,  Joshua  conducted  me  to  a  snudl  sashed  door, 
opening  under  a  porch  amply  numtled  by  honeysuckle  and 
clematis,  into  a  parlour  of  moderate  siae;   the  furniture  of 
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which,  in  plaimieBS  and  exoesslYe  cleanliaeaB,  bore  the  ehsracter- 
ifltic  marke  of  the  sect  to  which  the  owner  belonged. 

Thy  father's  Hannah  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  all  SoottLsh  houBekeepers,  and  stands  unparalleled  for 
cleanliness  among  the  women  of  Auld  Reekie ;  but  the  cleanli- 
ness of  Hannah  is  sluttishness  compared  to  the  scrupulous 
purifications  of  these  people,  who  seem  to  cany  into  the  minor 
decencies  of  life  that  conscientious  rigour  which  they  affect  in 
[     their  monds. 

I  The  parlour  would  have  been  gloomy,  for  the  windows  were 

\  small  and  the  ceiling  low;  but  the  present  proprietor  had 
I  rendered  it  more  cheerful  by  opening  one  end  into  a  small  con- 
serratoiy,  roofed  with  glass,  and  divided  from  the  parlour  by  a 
partition  of  the  same.  I  have  never  before  seen  this  veiy 
pleasing  manner  of  uniting  the  comforts  of  an  apartment 
with  the  beauties  of  a  garden,  and  I  wonder  it  is  not  more 
practised  by  the  great.  Something  of  the  kind  is  hinted  at  in 
a  paper  of  the  Spectator. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  oonservatoiy  to  view  it  more 
closely,  the  parlour  chimney  engaged  my  attention.  It  was  a 
pile  of  massive  stone,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  sise  of 
the  apartment.  On  the  front  had  once  been  an  armorial 
scutcheon ;  for  the  hammer,  or  chisel,  which  had  been  employed 
to  deface  the  shield  and  crest  had  left  uninjured  the  scroll 
beneath,  which  bore  the  pious  motto,  '  Trust  in  God.'  Black- 
letter,  you  know,  was  my  early  passion,  and  the  tombstones  in 
the  Greyfriars'  churchyard  early  yielded  up  to  my  knowledge 
as  a  decipherer  what  little  they  could  tell  of  the  forgotten 
dead. 

Joshua  Geddes  paused  when  he  saw  my  eye  fixed  on  this 
relic  of  antiquity.     '  Thou  canst  read  it  ? '  he  said. 

I  repeated  the  motto,  and  added,  there  seemed  vestiges  of  a 
date. 

'It  should  be  1537,'  said  he;  'for  so  long  ago,  at  the  least 
computation,  did  my  ancestors,  in  the  blinded  times  of  Papistiy, 
possess  these  land%  and  in  that  year  did  they  build  their 
house.' 

'It  is  an  ancient  descent,'  said  I,  looking  with  respect  upon 
the  monument.     '  I  am  sorry  the  arms  have  been  defaced.' 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  my  friend,  Quaker  as  he  was, 
to  seem  altogether  void  of  respect  for  the  pedigree  which  he 
b^gan  to  recoimt  to  me,  disclaiming  all  the  while  the  vanity 
usually  connected  with  the  subject ;  in  shorty  with  the  air  of 
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mingled  melancholy,  regret,  and  conscious  dignity  with  which 
Jack  Fawkes  used  to  tSl  us,  at  college,  of  his  ancestor's  un- 
fortunate connexion  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

*  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,'  thus  harangued 
Joshua  Geddes  of  Mount  Sharon,  '  i  we  ourselves  are  nothing  y 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  how  much  less  than  nothing  must  _/^ 
he  our  derivation  from  rotten  bones  and  mouldering  dust^ 
whose  immortal  spirits  have  long  since  gone  to  their  private 
account!  Yes,  fnend  Latimer,  my  ancestors  were  renowned 
among  the  ravenous  and  bloodthirsty  men  who  then  dwelt  in 
this  vexed  country ;  and  so  much  were  they  famed  for  success- 
ful f  reebooting,  robbery,  and  bloodshed,  that  they  are  said  to 
have  been  called  Geddes,  as  likening  them  to  the  fish  called 
a  jack,  pike,  or  luce,  and  in  our  country  tongue,  a  "  ged."  A 
goodly  distinction  truly  for  Christian  men !  Yet  did  they  paint 
this  shark  of  the  fresh  waters  upon  their  shields,  and  these 
profEUie  priests  of  a  wicked  idolatry,  the  empty  boasters  called 
heralds,  who  make  engraven  images  of  fishes,  fowls,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  that  men  may  fedl  down  and  worship  them, 
asBigned  the  ged  for  the  device  and  escutcheon  of  my  fathers, 
and  hewed  it  over  their  chimneys,  and  placed  it  above  their 
tombs;  and  the  men  were  elated  in  mind,  and  became  yet 
more  ged-like,  slaying,  leading  into  captivity,  and  dividing 
the  spoil,  until  the  place  where  they  dwelt  obtained  the  name 
of  Sharing  Enowe,  from  the  booty  which  was  thei^  divided 
amongst  ^em  and  their  accomplices.  But  a  better  judgment 
was  given  to  my  father's  father,  Philip  Geddes,  who,  after 
trying  to  light  his  candle  at  some  of  the  vain  wildfires  then 
hdd  aloft  at  different  meetings  and  steeple-houses,  at  length 
obtained  a  spark  from  the  hump  of  the  blessed  George  Fox, 
who  came  into  Scotland  spreading  light  among  darkness,  as 
he  himself  hath  written,  as  plentifully  as  fly  the  sparkles  ftom 
the  hoof  of  the  horse  which  gallops  swiftly  along  the  stony 
road.'  Here  the  good  Quaker  interrupted  himself  with,  'And 
that  is  very  true,  I  must  go  speedily  to  see  after  the  condition 
of  Solomon.' 

A  Quaker  servant  here  entered  the  room  with  a  tray,  and 
inclining  his  head  towards  his  master,  but  not  after  the  manner 
of  one  who  bows,  said  composedly,  *  Thou  art  welcome  home, 
friend  Joshua,  we  expected  thee  not  so  early ;  but  what  hath 
beCEdlen  Solomon  thy  horse  f ' 

'  What  hath  befallen  him,  indeed  I '  said  my  friend ;  '  hath  he 
not  been  returned  hither  by  the  child  whom  they  call  Benjie  t ' 
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'He  hathf'  said  his  domeBtk^  'but  it  mm  alter  a  stanaage 
fashion ;  for  he  oame  hither  at  a  swift  and  fuzioua  pace,  and 
flung  the  child  Benjie  from  his  back,  upon  the  heap  of  dung 
whidi  is  in  the  atable-yard.' 

' I  am  glad  of  it»'  said  Joshua,  haetilj — 'glad  of  it^  with  all 
my  heart  and  spirit !  But  stay,  he  is  the  child  of  the  widow 
— ^hath  the  boy  any  hurtT 

'Not  BO,'  answered  the  servant^  'for  he  rose  and  fled  swiftly.' 

Joshua  muttered  something  about  a  scourge,  and  then 
inquired  after  Solomon's  present  condition. 

'  He  seetheih  like  a  steaming  cauldron,'  answered  the  ser- 
Tant ;  '  and  Bauldie,  the  lad,  walketh  him  about  the  yard  with 
a  halter,  lest  he  take  cold.' 

Mr.  Geddes  hastened  to  the  stable-yard  to  view  personally 
the  condition  of  his  favourite,  and  I  followed,  to  offer  my  counsel 
as  a  jockey—don't  laugh,  Alan ;  sure  I  have  jockeyship  enough 
to  assist  a  Quaker — ^in  this  unpleasing  predicament. 

The  lad  who  was  leading  the  horse  seemed  to  be  no  Quaker, 
though  his  intercourse  with  the  family  had  given  him  a  touch, 
of  their  prim  sobriety  of  lodi:  and  manner.  He  assured  Joshua 
that  his  horse  had  received  no  injury,  and  I  even  hinted  that 
the  exeroiBe  would  be  of  service  to  him.  Solomon  himself 
neighed  towards  his  master,  and  rubbed  his  head  against  the 
good  Quaker's  shoulder,  as  if  to  assure  him  of  his  being  quite 
well ;  so  that  Joshua  returned  in  comfort  to  his  parlour,  where 
breakfast  was  now  about  to  be  displayed. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  afiection  of  Joshua  for  his  pony 
is  considered  as  inordinate  by  some  of  his  own  sect ;  and  that 
he  has  been  much  blamed  for  permitting  it  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Solomon,  or  any  other  name  whatever;  but  he  has 
gained  so  much  respect  and  influence  among  them  that  they 
overlook  these  foibles. 

I  learned  from  him  (whilst  the  old  servant,  JAoiaohim, 
entering  and  re-entering,  seemed  to  make  no  end  of  the  materials 
which  he  brought  in  for  breakfast)  that  his  grandfather  Philip, 
the  convert  of  George  Fox,  had  suffered  much  from  the  perse- 
cution to  which  these  harmless  devotees  were  subjected  on  all 
sides  during  that  intolerant  period,  and  much  of  their  ibunily 
estate  had  been  dilapidated.  But  better  days  dawned  on 
Joshua's  father,  who,  connecting  himself  by  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  femily  of  Quakers  in  Lancashire,  engaged  successfully 
in  various  branches  of  commerce,  and  redeemed  the  remnants 
of  the  property,  changing  its  name  in  sense,  without  much 
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alteration  of  flound,  from  the  Bolder  appellation  of  Sharing 
Knowe  to  the  evangelioal  appellation  of  Mount  Sharon. 

This  Philip  Geddeo,  as  I  before  Jiinted,  had  imbibed  the  taste 
for  horticulture  and  ike  pursuits'  of  the  florist  which  are  not 
unciMnmon  among  the  peaceful  sect  he  belonged  to.  He  had 
destroyed  the  renmants  of  the  old  peel-house,  substituting  the 
modem  mansion  in  its  place ;  and  while  he  reserved  the  hearth 
of  his  ancestors,  in  memoiy  of  their  hospitality,  as  also  the  pious 
motto  which  they  had  chanced  to  assume,  he  failed  not  to  ob- 
literate the  worldly  and  military  emblems  displayed  upon  the 
shield  and  helmet^  together  with  all  their  blasoniy. 

In  a  few  minutes  sdt&t  Mr.  Geddes  had  concluded  the  account 
of  himself  and  his  family,  his  sister  Bachel,  the  only  surviving 
member  dP  it^  entered  the  room.  Her  appearance  is  remarkably 
pleasing^  and  although  her  age  is  certainly  thirty  at  least,  she 
still  retains  the  shape  and  motion  of  an  earlier  period.  The 
absence  of  everything  like  fashion  or  ornament  was,  as  usual, 
atoned  for  by  the  most  perfect  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her 
drees ;  and  her  simple  close  cap  was  particularly  suited  to  ^es 
which  had  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  the  dove's.  Her 
features  were  also  extremely  agreeable,  but  had  suffered  a  littie 
tiunough  the  ravages  of  that  professed  enemy  to  beauty,  the 
small-pox — a  disadvantage  which  was  in  part  counterbalanced 
by  a  well-formed  moutii^  teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  pleasing 
sobriety  of  smile,  that  seemed  to  wish  good  here  and  hereafter 
to  eveiy  one  she  spoke  to.  Tou  cannot  make  any  of  your  vile 
iuferencee  here,  Alan,  for  I  have  given  a  full-length  picture  of 
Bachel  Geddes ;  so  that  you  cannot  say  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
letter  I  have  just  received,  that  she  was  passed  over  as  a 
subject  on  which  I  feared  to  dilate.     More  of  this  anon. 

WeU,  we  settied  to  our  breakfast  after  a  blessing,  or  rather 
an  extempore  prayer,  which  Joshua  made  upon  the  occasion, 
and  which  the  Spirit  moved  him  to  prolong  rather  more  than  I 
felt  altogether  agreeable.  Then,  Alan,  there  was  such  a  des- 
patching oi  the  good  things  of  the  morning  as  you  have  not 
witness^  since  you  have  seen  Daxsie  Latimer  at  breakfast  Tea 
and  chocolate,  eggs,  ham,  and  pastry,  not  forgetting  the  broiled 
fish,  disappeared  with  a  celerity  which  seemed  to  astonish  the 
good-humoured  Quakers,  who  kept  loading  my  plate  vrith 
supplies,  as  if  desirous  of  seeing  whether  they  could  by  anv 
possibility  tire  me  out.  One  hint,  however,  I  received  which 
put  me  in  mind  where  I  was.  Miss  Geddes  had  offered  me  some 
sweetoake,  which,  at  the  moment,  I  declined;  but  presently 
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afterwaxdfl,  seeing  it  within  my  readit  I  natonlly  enough 
helped  myself  to  a  slice,  and  had  just  deposited  it  beside  my 
plate,  whoi  Joshua,  mine  host,  not  with  the  authoritatiTe  air  ^ 
Sancho's  doctor,  Tirtea  Fuera,  but  in  a  veiy  oslm  and  quiet 
manner,  lifted  it  away  and  replaced  it  on  the  dish,  observing 
only,  '  Thou  didst  refuse  it  before,  friend  Latimer.' 

These  good  folks,  Alan,  make  no  allowance  for  what  your 
father  calls  the  Ab^een  man's  priyilege  of  'taking  his  wozd 
again,'  or  what  the  wise  call  second  thoughts. 

Bating  this  slight  hint  that  I  was  among  a  precise  genera- 
tion, there  was  nothing  in  my  reception  that  was  peculiar — 
unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  notice  the  solicitous  and  unifonn  kind- 
ness with  which  all  the  attentions  of  my  new  friends  were 
seasoned,  as  if  they  were  amdous  to  assure  me  that  the  neglect 
of  worldly  compliments  interdicted  by  their  sect  only  served  to 
render  their  hospitality  more  sincere.  At  length  my  hunger 
was  satisfied,  and  the  worthy  Quaker,  who^  with  looks  of  great 
good-nature,  had  watched  my  progress,  thus  addressed  his 
sister: 

*  This  young  man,  Rachel,  hath  last  night  sojourned  in  the 
tents  of  our  neighbour,  whom  men  call  the  Laird.  I  am  sorry 
I  had  not  met  him  the  evening  before,  for  our  neighbour's  hos- 
pitality is  top  unfrequently  exercised  to  be  well  prepazed  with 
the  means  of  welcome.' 

'  Nay,  but,  Joshua,'  said  Rachel, '  if  our  neighbour  hath  done 
a  kindness,  thou  shouldst  not  grudge  him  the  opportunity ;  and 
if  our  young  friend  hath  fared  ill  for  a  night,  he  will  the  better 
relish  what  Providence  may  send  him  of  better  provisions.' 

'And  that  he  may  do  so  at  leisure,'  said  Joshua,  'we  will 
pray  him,  Rachel,  to  tany  a  day  or  twain  with  us ;  he  is  young, 
and  is  but  now  entering  upon  the  world,  and  our  habitation 
may,  if  he  will,  be  like  a  resting-place,  from  which  he  may  look 
abroad  upon  the  pilgrimage  which  he  must  make  and  die  path 
which  he  has  to  travel.  What  sayest  thou,  friend  Latimer  f 
We  constrain  not  our  friends  to  our  ways,  and  thou  art,  I  think, 
too  wise  to  quarrel  with  us  for  following  our  own  fashiouB ;  and 
if  we  should  even  give  thee  a  word  of  advice,  thou  wilt  not,  I 
think,  be  angry,  so  that  it  is  spoken  in  season.' 

You  know,  Alan,  how  easily  I  am  determined  by  anything 
resembling  cordiality;  and  so,  though  a  little  afraid  of  the 
formality  of  my  host  and  hostess,  I  accepted  their  invitation, 
provided  I  could  get  some  messenger  to  send  to  Shepherd's  Bush 
for  my  servant  and  portmanteau^ 
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'Why,  truly,  friendy'  said  Joshua,  'thino  outward  frame 
would  be  improyed  by  cleaner  garments ;  but  I  will  do  thine 
enand  myself  to  the  Widow  Gregson's  house  of  reception,  and 
send  thy  lad  hither  with  thy  clothes.  Meanwhile,  Rachel  will 
show  thee  these  little  gardens,  and  then  will  put  thee  in  some  way 
of  spending  thy  time  usefully,  tUl  our  m&Bl  calls  us  together 
at  the  second  hour  afternoon.  I  bid  thee  farewell  for  the  pre- 
sent, baying  some  space  to  walk,  seeing  I  must  leave  the  animal 
Solomon  to  his  refreshing  rest.' 

With  these  w<»ds,  Mr.  Joshua  Qeddes  withdrew.  Some 
ladies  we  have  known  would  have  fdt^  or  at  least  a£fected, 
reserve  or  embarrassment  at  being  left  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  grounds  to — (it  will  be  out,  Alan) — a  smart  young  fellow, 
an  entire  stranger.  She  went  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  re- 
turned in  her  plain  cloak  and  bonnet,  with  her  beaver  gloves, 
prepazBd  to  act  as  my  guide,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  if  she 
had  been  to  wait  upon  thy  &ther.  So  forth  I  sallied  with  my 
fair  Quaker. 

If  the  house  at  Mount  Sharon  be  merely  a  plain  and  con- 
venient dwelling,  of  moderate  sise,  and  small  pretensions,  the 
gardens  and  offices,  though  not  extensive,  might  rival  an  earl's 
in  point  of  care  and  expense.  Rachel  carried  me  first  to  her 
own  favourite  resort,  a  poultry-yard,  stocked  with  a  variety  of 
domestic  fowls,  of  the  more  rare  as  well  as  the  more  ordinary 
kinds,  furnished  with  every  accommodation  which  may  suit  their 
various  habits.  A  rivulet,  which  spread  into  a  pond  for  the 
convenience  of  the  aquatic  birds,  trickled  over  gravel  as  it 
passed  through  the  yards  dedicated  to  the  land  poultry, 
which  were  tima  amply  supplied  with  the  means  they  use 
for  digestion. 

All  these  creatures  seemed  to  recognise  the  presence  of  their 
mistross,  and  some  especial  favourites  hastened  to  her  feet,  and 
oontinned  to  follow  her  as  for  as  their  limits  permitted.  She. 
pointed  out  their  peculiarities  and  qualities,  with  the  discrim- 
ination of  one  who  had  made  natural  history  her  study ;  and  I 
own  I  never  looked  on  barn-door  fowls  with  so  much  interest 
befoie— at  least  until  they  were  boiled  or  roasted.  I  could 
not  help  asking  the  trying  question,  how  she  could  order  the 
execution  of  any  of  the  creatures  of  which  she  seemed  so 
careful. 

'It  was  painful,'  she  said,  'but  it  was  according  to  the  law 
of  their  being.  They  must  die;  but  they  knew  not  when 
death  was  approaching;   and  in  making  them  comfortable 
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while  thej  Ured,  we  oontaributed  to  their  happineas  as  much 
as  the  oonditions  of  their  existenoe  permitted  to  as.' 

I  am  not  quite  of  her  mind,  Alan.  I  do  not  belieye  either 
pigs  or  poultry  would  admit  tiiat  the  chief  end  of  tlieir  being 
was  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  Howeyer,  I  did  not  press  the  aigu- 
ment»  from  which  my  Quaker  seemed  rather  desiroua  to  escape ; 
for,  conducting  me  to  Uie  greenhouse,  which  was  extensive,  and 
filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  she  pointed  out  an  aviary  which 
occupied  the  farther  end,  where,  she  said,  she  emplc^ed  herself 
with  attending  the  inhabitants,  without  being  disturbed  with 
any  painful  recollections  concerning  their  future  destination. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  various  hot- 
houses and  gardens  and  their  contents.  No  small  sum  of  money 
must  have  been  expended  in  erecting  and  maintaining  them 
in  the  exquisite  degree  of  good  order  which  they  exhibited. 
The  family,  I  understood,  were  connected  with  that  of  the 
celebrated  lllllar,  and  had  imbibed  his  taste  for  flowers  and  for 
horticulture.  But  instead  of  murdering  botanical  names,  I  will 
rather  conduct  you  to  the  policy,  or  pleasure-garden,  which  the 
taste  of  Joshua  or  his  father  had  extended  on  the  banks  betwixt 
the  house  and  river.  This  also,  in  contradistinction  to  the  pre- 
vailing simplicity,  was  ornamented  in  an  unusual  degree.  There 
were  various  compartments,  the  connexion  of  which  was  well 
managed,  and  although  the  whole  ground  did  not  exceed  five 
or  six  acres,  it  was  so  much  varied  as  to  seem  four  times  larger. 
The  space  contained  dose  alleys  and  open  walks,  a  very  pretty 
artificial  waterfall,  a  fountain  also,  consisting  of  a  considerable 
jet  d^eau^  whose  streams  glittered  in  the  sunbeams  and  exhibited 
a  continual  rainbow.  There  was  a  '  cabinet  of  verdure,'  as  the 
French  call  it^  to  cool  the  summer  heat^  and  there  was  a  terrace 
sheltered  from  the  north-east  by  a  noble  holly  hedge,  with  all 
ito  glittering  spears,  where  you  might  have  the  full  advantage 
of  the  sun  in  l^e  clear  frosty  days  of  winter. 

I  know  that  you,  Alan,  will  condenm  all  this  as  bad  and 
antiquated ;  for,  ever  since  Dodsley  has  described  the  Leasowes, 
and  talked  of  Brown's  imitetions  of  nature^  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  late  B^Kty  en  Oofrdening^  you  are  all  for  simple  nature — 
condemn  walkhig  up  and  downstairs  in  the  open  air,  and 
declare  for  wood  and  wilderness.  But  mt  quid  tUmu.  I  would 
not  deface  a  scene  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty  by  the  intro- 
duction of  crowded  artificial  decorations;  yet  such  may,  I 
think,  be  very  interesting  where  the  situation,  in  ite  natmial 
stete,  otherwise  has  no  particular  charms.     So  that  when  I 
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have  a  ooontry-houae — who  oan  say  how  aoont — you  may 
look  for  grottoee,  and  caaoadeo,  and  fountains ;  nay,  if  you  vex 
me  by  oontradiotiony  perhaps  I  may  go  the  length  of  a 
temple.  So  provoke  me  not^  for  you  see  of  what  enormitleB 
I  am  oapable. 

At  any  rate»  Alan,  had  you  oondemned  as  artificial  the  rest 
of  friend  Geddee's  grounds,  there  is  a  willow  walk  by  the  very 
yeige  of  the  staream  so  sad,  so  solemn,  and  so  sQent  that  it 
must  haye  commanded  your  admiration.  The  brook,  restrained 
at  the  ultimate  boundary  of  the  grounds  by  a  natural  dam-dike 
or  ledge  of  rooks,  seemed,  eyen  in  its  present  swoln  states 
scarcely  to  glide  along;  and  the  pale  willow  trees,  dropping 
their  Icmg  branches  into  the  stream,  gathered  around  them  Uttie 
coronals  of  the  foam  that  floated  down  from  the  more  rapid 
stream  aboye.  The  high  rock  which  formed  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  brook  was  seen  dimly  through  the  branches,  and  its  pale 
and  splintered  front»  garlanded  with  long  streamers  of  briers 
and  other  creeping  plants^  seemed  a  barrier  between  the  quiet 
path  whidi  we  trod  and  tiie  toiling  and  bustling  worid  beyond. 
The  path  itself,  fdlowing  the  sweep  of  the  stream,  made  a  yery 
gentle  ourye;  enough,  howeyer,  seryed  by  its  inflection  com- 
pletely to  hide  the  end  of  the  walk  until  you  arrived  at  it.  A 
deep  and  sullen  sound,  which  increased  as  you  proceeded,  pre- 
paz«d  you  for  this  tennination,  which  was  indeed  only  a  plain 
rootHBcat,  from  whidi  you  looked  on  a  fall  of  about  six  or  seven 
feet,  where  the  brook  flung  itself  over  the  ledge  of  natural  rock 
I  have  already  mentioned,  which  there  crossed  its  course. 

The  quiet  and  twilight  seclusion  oi  this  walk  rendered  it 
a  fit  scene  for  confidential  communing;  and  having  nothing 
more  interesting  to  say  to  my  fair  Quaker,  I  took  iJie  liberty 
of  questioning  her  about  the  Laird ;  for  you  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  aware  that,  next  to  discussing  the  afihirs  of  the  heart,  the 
b^  sex  are  most  interested  in  those  of  their  neighbours. 

I  did  not  conceal  either  my  curiosity  or  the  check  which  it 
had  received  from  Joshua,  and  I  saw  that  my  companion  an- 
swered with  embanrassment.  '  I  must  not  speak  otherwise  than 
truly,'  she  said;  'and  therefore  I  tell  thee  that  my  brother 
dislikes,  and  that  I  fear,  the  nuui  of  whom  thou  hast  asked  me. 
Periiaps  we  are  both  wrong ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  violence,  and 
hath  great  influence  over  many,  who,  following  the  trade  of 
sailors  and  fishermen,  become  as  rude  as  the  elements  with 
which  they  contend.  He  hath  no  certain  name  among  them, 
which  is  not  unusual,  their  rude  habkm  being  to  distinguish 
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each  other  by  nicknameB ;  and  the j  have  oalled  him  the  Laird 
of  the  Lakes — ^not  remembering  there  shoold  be  no  one  called 
Lord,  aaye  one  only — ^in  idle  derision,  the  pools  of  salt  water 
left  by  the  tide  among  the  sands  being  oalled  the  Lakes  of 
Solw^.' 

'  Has  he  no  other  revenue  than  he  derives  from  these  sandsf ' 
I  asked. 

' That  I  cannot  answer,'  replied  Baohel :  'men  say  that  he 
wants  not  money  though  he  lives  like  an  ordinary  fisherman, 
and  that  he  imparts  freely  of  his  means  to  the  poor  aronnd 
him.  They  intimate  that  he  is  a  man  of  oonseqnenoe,  onoe 
deeply  engaged  in  the  unhappy  affair  of  the  rebellion,  and  even 
still  too  much  in  danger  from  the  government  to  assume  his 
own  name.  He  is  often  absent  frcnai  his  cottage  at  Broken- 
bum  Gliffis  for  weeks  and  months.'  j 

*I  should  have  thought,'  said  I,  'that  the  government 
would  scarce,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  likely  to  proceed  against 
any  one  even  of  the  most  obnoxious  rebels.  Many  years  have 
passed  away ' 

*  It  is  true,'  she  replied ;  '  yet  such  persons  may  imderstand 
that  their  being  connived  at  depends  on  their  living  in  obscurity. 
But  indeed  there  can  nothing  certain  be  known  among  these 
rude  people.  The  truth  is  not  in  them :  most  of  them  partici- 
pate in  llie  unlawful  trade  betwixt  these  parts  and  the  neighr 
bouring  shore  ci  England,  and  they  are  familiar  with  every 
species  of  falsehood  and  deceit' 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  I  remarked,  '  that  your  brother  should  have 
neighbours  of  such  a  description,  especially  as  I  understand  he 
is  at  some  variance  with  them.' 

'Where,  when,  and  about  what  matter T  answered  Waa 
Geddes,  with  an  eager  and  timorous  anxiety  which  made  me 
regret  having  touched  on  the  subject. 

I  told  her,  in  a  way  as  little  alarming  as  I  could  devise^  the 
purport  of  what  had  passed  betwixt  this  Laird  of  the  Lakes  and 
her  brother  at  their  morning's  interview. 

'  You  affiight  me  much,'  answered  she ;  '  it  is  this  very  cir- 
cumstance which  has  scared  me  in  the  watches  of  the  night 
When  my  brother  Joshua  withdrew  from  an  active  share  in  the 
commercial  concerns  of  my  father,  being  satisfied  with  the  por- 
tion of  worldly  substance  which  he  already  possessed,  there 
were  one  or  two  undertakings  in  which  he  retained  an  interest, 
either  because  his  withdrawing  might  have  been  prejudicial  to 
friends  or  because  he  wished  to  retain  some  mode  of  occupying 
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his  time.  AmongBt  the  more  important  of  theae  ia  a  fiehing- 
station  on  the  ooast^  where^  bj  oertain  impioyed  modes  of 
erecting  soares^  opening  at  the  advanoe  of  the  tide  and  shut- 
ting at  the  refluzy  many  more  fish  are  taken  than  can  be 
destroyed  by  those  who,  like  the  men  of  Brokenbnm,  use 
only  the  boat-net  and  spear,  or  fishing-rod.  They  complain  of 
these  tide  nets^  as  men  call  them,  as  an  innovation,  and  pretend 
to  a  right  to  remove  and  destroy  them  by  the  strong  hand.  I 
fear  me,  this  man  of  violence,  whom  they  call  the  Laird,  will 
execute  these  his  threats,  which  cannot  be  without  both  loss 
and  danger  to  my  brother.' 

'Mr.  Qeddes,'8aid  I,  'ought  to  apply  to  the  civil  magistrate; 
there  are  soldiers  at  Dumfries  who  would  be  detached  for  his 
protection.' 

'Thou  speakest,  friend  Latimer,'  answered  the  lady,  'as  one 
who  is  still  in  the  gall  of  bittemess  and  bond  of  iniquity.  God 
forbid  that  we  sho^d  endeavour  to  preserve  nets  of  flax  and 
stakes  of  wood,  or  the  Mammon  of  gain  which  they  procure  for 
us,  by  the  hands  of  men  of  war,  and  at  the  ric^  of  spilling 
human  blood  1 ' 

' I  respect  your  scruples,'  I  replied ;  'but  since  such  is  your 
way  of  thinking,  your  brother  ought  to  avert  the  danger  by 
compromise  or  submission.' 

'Perhaps  it  would  be  best^'  answered  Baohel;  'but  what 
can  /  say  1  Even  in  the  best-trained  temper  there  may  remain 
some  leaven  of  the  old  Adam ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
this  or  a  better  spirit  that  maketh  my  brother  Joshua  deter- 
mine that,  though  he  will  not  resist  force  by  force,  neither  will 
he  yield  up  his  right  to  mere  threats,  or  encourage  wrong  to 
othans  by  yielding  to  menaces.  His  partners,  he  says,  confide 
in  his  steadiness,  and  that  he  must  not  disappoint  them  by 
yielding  up  their  right  for  the  fear  of  the  threats  of  man,  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils.' 

This  obseryation  convinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
sharers  of  the  spoil  was  not  utterly  departed  even  from  the 
bosom  of  the  pea!oeful  Quaker;  and  I  could  not  help  confesong 
internally  that  Joshua  had  tlie  right,  when  he  averred  that 
there  was  as  much  courage  in  sufierance  as  in  exertion. 

As  we  approached  the  further  end  of  the  willow  walk,  the 
Bollen  and  ccmtinuous  sound  of  the  dashing  waters  became  stiU 
more  and  more  audible,  and  at  length  rendered  it  difficult  for 
na  to  communicate  with  each  other.  The  conversation  dropped, 
but  apparently  my  companion  continued  to  dwell  upon  the 
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apprehensions  vhioh  it  had  excited.  At  die  hottom  of  the 
wflJk  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  oasoade,  where  the  swohi  brook 
flung  itself  in  foam  and  tumult  over  the  natural  barrier  of  rock, 
which  seemed  in  yain  to  attempt  to  bar  its  course.  I  gazed 
with  delight^  and,  turning  to  express  my  sentiments  to  my 
companion,  I  obserred  that  she  had  folded  her  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  sorrowful  resignation,  which  showed  her  thoughts 
were  far  from  the  scene  which  lay  before  her.  When  she  saw 
that  her  abstraction  was  observed,  she  resumed  her  former 
placidity  of  manner ;  and  having  given  me  sufficient  time  to 
admire  this  termination  of  our  sober  and  secluded  walk,  pro- 
posed that  we  should  return  to  the  house  through  her  brother's 
farm.  'Even  we  Quakers,  as  we  are  called,  have  our  little 
pride,'  she  said;  'and  my  brother  Joshua  would  not  foi^ye 
me  were  I  not  to  show  thee  the  fields  which  he  taketh  delight 
to  cultivate  after  the  newest  and  best  fashion;  for  which,  I 
promise  thee,  he  hath  received  much  praise  from  good  judges, 
as  well  as  some  ridicule  from  those  who  think  it  folly  to  improve 
on  the  customs  of  our  ancestors.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  opened  a  low  door,  leading  through  a 
moss  and  ivy-covered  waU,  the  boundary  of  the  pleasure-ground, 
into  the  open  fields ;  through  which  we  moved  by  a  convenient 
path,  leading,  with  good  taste  and  simplicity,  by  stile  and 
hedge-row,  through  pasturage,  and  arable,  and  woodland ;  so 
that)  in  all  ordinary  weather,  the  good  man  mighty  without 
even  soiling  his  shoes,  perform  his  perambulation  round  the 
farm.  There  were  seats  also,  on  which  to  rest ;  and  though 
not  adorned  with  inscriptions,  nor  quite  so  frequent  in  oocur- 
renoe  as  those  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Leasowes, 
their  situation  was  always  chosen  with  respect  to  some 
distant  prospect  to  be  commanded,  or  some  home-view  to  be 
enjoyed. 

But  what  struck  me  most  in  Joshua's  domain  was  the 
quantity  and  the  tameness  of  the  game.  The  hen  partridge 
scarce  abandoned  the  roost  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge  where  she 
had  assembled  her  covey,  though  the  path  went  dose  beside  her ; 
and  the  hare^  remaining  on  her  form,  gased  at  us  as  we  passed, 
with  her  full  dark  eye,  or,  rising  lasily  and  hopping  to  a  little 
distance,  stood  erect  to  look  at  us  with  more  curiosity  than 
apprehension.  I  observed  to  Miss  Qeddes  the  extreme  tame- 
ness of  these  timid  and  shy  animals,  and  she  informed  me  that 
their  confidence  arose  from  protection  in  the  summer  and  relief 
during  the  winter. 
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'They  are  pets,' she  said,  *of  my  farodier,  whooonsiderothem 
as  the  better  entitled  to  this  kmdness  that  they  are  a  race 
persecuted  by  the  world  m  general.  He  denieth  himself/  she 
said,  'even  the  company  of  a  dog,  that  these  creatures  may 
here  at  least  enjoy  undisturbed  security.  Yet  this  harmless  or 
humane  propensity,  or  humour,  hath  given  offence,'  she  added, 
'  to  our  dangerous  neighbour.' 

She  explained  this,  by  telling  me  that  my  host  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  was  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  field-sports, 
which  he  pursued  without  much  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
individuals  over  whose  property  he  followed  them.  The  unde- 
fined mixture  of  respect  and  fear  with  which  he  was  generally 
regarded  induced  most  of  the  neighbouring  landholders  to  con- 
nive at  what  they  would  perhaps  in  another  have  punished  as  a 
trespass ;  but  Joshua  Geddes  would  not  permit  the  intrusion  of 
any  one  upon  his  premises,  and  as  he  had  before  ofiended  several 
country  neighbours,  who^  because  he  would  neither  shoot  him- 
self  nor  permit  others  to  do  so,  compared  him  to  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  so  he  now  aggravated  the  displeasure  which  the  Laird 
of  the  Lakes  had  already  conceived  against  him,  by  positively 
debarring  him  from  pursuing  his  sport  over  his  grounds.  '  So 
that^'  said  Bachel  Geddes,  *  I  sometimes  wish  our  lot  had  been 
cast  elsewhere  than  in  these  pleasant  borders,  where,  if  we  had 
less  of  beauty  around  us,  we  might  have  had  a  neighbourhood 
of  peace  and  good-wiU.' 

We  at  length  returned  to  the  house,  where  Miss  Geddes 
showed  me  a  small  study,  containing  a  little  collection  of  books, 
in  two  separate  presses. 

'These,'  said  she,  pointing  to  the  smaller  press,  'will,  if  thou 
bestowest  thy  leisure  upon  them,  do  thee  good;  and  these,' 
pointing  to  the  other  and  larger  cabinet,  '  can,  I  believe,  do 
thee  little  harm.  Some  of  our  people  do  indeed  hold  that  every 
writer  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us ;  but  brother  Joshua  is 
mitigated  in  his  opinions,  and  correspondeth  with  our  friend 
John  Scot  of  Amwell,  who  hath  himself  constructed  verses  well 
approved  of  even  in  the  world.  I  wish  thee  many  good  thoughts 
tOl  our  family  meet  at  the  hour  of  dinner.' 

Left  alone,  I  tried  both  collections ;  the  first  consisted  en- 
tirely of  religious  and  controversial  tracts,  and  the  latter  formed 
a  small  selection  of  history,  and  of  moral  writers,  both  in  prose 
and  verse. 

Neither  collection  promising  much  amusement,  thou  hast,  in 
these  close  pages,  the  fruits  of  my  tediousness ;  and  truly,  I 
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think,  writing  history  (one's  self  being  the  subject)  is  as  amus- 
ing as  leading  that  of  f  oireign  countries  at  any  time. 

Sam,  still  more  drunk  than  sober,  aniyed  in  due  time  with 
my  portmanteau,  and  enabled  me  to  put  my  dress  into  order 
better  befitting  this  temple  of  cleanliness  and  decorum,  where 
(to  conclude)  I  believe  I  shall  be  a  sojourner  for  more  days 
than  one.* 

P.S. — I  have  noted  your  adventure,  as  you  home-bred  yoaths 
may  perhaps  term  it,  concerning  the  visit  of  your  doughty  laird. 
We  travellers  hold  such  an  incident  of  no  great  conaequexioe^ 
though  it  may  serve  to  embellish  the  unif<nin  life  of  Brown's 
Square.  But  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to  interest  one 
who  is  seeing  the  world  at  large,  and  studying  human  nature 
on  a  laige  scale,  by  so  bald  a  narrative)  Why,  what  doee  it 
amount  to^  after  all,  but  that  a  Tory  laird  dined  with  a  Whig 
lawyer)  no  very  uncommon  matter,  espedally  as  you  state  Mr. 
Herries  to  have  lost  the  estate^  though  retaining  the  designar 
tion.  The  laird  behaves  with  haughtiness  and  impertinence 
— ^nothing  out  of  character  in  that ;  is  not  kicked  downstairs, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  were  Alan  Fairfoid  half  the  man 
that  he  would  wish  his  friends  to  think  him.  Ay,  but  then, 
as  the  young  lawyer,  instead  of  showing  his  friend  the  do(nr, 
chose  to  make  use  of  it  himself,  he  overheard  the  laird  afore- 
said ask  the  old  lawyer  concerning  Darsie  Latimer — no  doubt 
earnestly  inquiring  after  the  handsome,  accomplished  inmate 
of  his  family,  who  has  so  lately  made  Themis  his  bow,  and 
declined  the  honour  of  following  her  farther.  You  laugh  at 
me  for  my  airdra  wn  casties ;  but  confess,  have  they  not  surer 
footing,  in  general,  than  two  words  spoken  by  such  a  man  as 
Herries)  And  yet — and  yet,  I  would  rally  the  matter  of^ 
Alan,  but  in  dark  nights  even  the  glow-worm  becomes  an 
object  of  lustre,  and  to  one  plunged  in  my  uncertainty  and 
ignorance  the  slightest  gleam  that  promises  intelligence  Lb 
interesting.  My  life  is  like  the  subterranean  river  in  the 
Peak  of  Derby,  visible  only  where  it  crosses  the  celebrated 
cavern.  I  am  here,  and  this  much  I  know ;  but  where  I  have 
sprung  from,  or  wldther  my  course  of  life  is  like  to  tend,  who 
shall  tell  me )  Tour  father,  too,  seemed  interested  and  alarmed, 
and  talked  of  writing.  Would  to  Heaven  he  may !  IsenddaOy 
to  the  post-town  for  letters. 

*  See  Antbor*!  Residence  with  Qittken.    Note  11. 


LETTER  VIII 

ALAN  FAIBFOBD  TO  DABSIfl  LATIMIBR 

Troct  majBt  elap  thy  wings  and  crow  as  thou  pleasest  Tou 
go  in  aeai€h  of  adventures,  but  adventures  oome  to  me  un- 
flOQght  for;  and  oh!  in  what  a  pleasing  shape  came  mine, 
once  it  arrived  in  the  form  of  a  client^  and  a  fair  client  to 
boot  I  What  think  jou  of  tbat^  Dande,  you  who  are  such  a 
sworn  squire  of  damesf  Will  this  not  match  my  adventures 
with  thine,  that  hunt  salmon  on  horseback,  and  will  it  not^ 
besides,  edipse  the  histoiy  of  a  whole  tribe  of  broadbrimst  But 
I  must  proceed  methodically. 

When  I  returned  to^y  from  the  college,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  broad  grin  distending  the  adust  countenance  of  the 
faithful  James  Wilkinson,  which,  as  the  circumstance  seldom 
happens  above  once  a-year,  was  matter  of  some  surprise. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  knowing  glance  with  his  eye,  which  I  should 
have  aa  soon  expected  from  a  dumb-waiter — an  article  of 
furniture  to  which  James,  in  his  usual  state,  may  be  happily 
assimilated.     'What  the  devil  is  the  matter,  James t' 

'  The  devil  may  be  in  the  matter,  for  aught  I  ken,'  said  James, 
with  another  provoking  grin;  'for  here  has  been  a  woman 
calling  for  you,  Maister  Alan.' 

'  A  woman  calling  for  me  ! '  said  I  in  surprise ;  for  you  know 
well  that,  excepting  old  Aunt  Peggy,  who  comes  to  dinner  of 
a  Sunday,  and  the  still  older  Lady  Bedrooket,  who  calls  ten 
times  a-year  for  the  quarterly  payment  of  her  jointure  of  four 
hundred  meiks,  a  female  scarce  approaches  our  threshold,  as 
my  father  visits  all  his  female  clients  at  their  own  lodgings. 
James  protested,  however,  that  there  had  been  a  lady  calling, 
and  for  me.  'As  bonny  a  lass  as  I  have  seen,'  added  James, 
'once  I  was  in  the  Fosileers,  and  kept  company  with  Peg 
Baxter.'  Thou  knowest  all  James's  gay  recollections  go  back 
to  the  period  of  his  military  service,  the  years  he  has  spent  in 
ours  having  probably  been  aull  enough. 
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'  Did  tlie  lady  leave  no  name  nor  plaoe  of  addreas  f ' 

'No^'  replied  James;  *but  she  asked  when  you  wad  be  at 
hame,  and  I  appointed  her  for  twelve  o'dock,  when  the  hooae 
wad  be  quiet^  and  your  father  at  the  bank.' 

'For  shame,  James  1  how  oan  you  think  my  fiitfaer^a  being 
at  home  or  abroad  oould  be  of  eonsequenoet  The  lady  is  H 
course  a  decent  person  1 ' 

Tse  uphaud  her  that^  sir;  she  is  nane  of  your — ^whew 
(here  James  supplied  a  blank  with  a  low  whistle);  but  I 
didna  ken — my  maister  makes  an  unco  wark  if  a  woman  oomes 
here/ 

I  passed  into  my  own  room,  not  ill-pleased  that  my  father 
was  absent^  notwithstanding  I  had  thought  it  proper  to  rebuke 
James  for  having  so  contrived  it.  I  disarrange  my  books,  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  a  graceful  confusion  on  the  tables 
and  laying  my  foils  (useless  since  your  departure)  acro6B  the 
mantelpiece,  that  the  lady  might  see  I  was  torn  Marte  quoHn 
Mercurioy  I  endeavoured  to  dispose  my  dress  so  as  to  resemble 
an  elegant  morning  diahabiUe,  gave  my  hair  the  general  shade 
of  powder  which  marks  the  gentleman,  laid  my  watch  and 
seals  on  the  table,  to  hint  that  I  understood  the  value  of  time; 
and  when  I  had  made  all  these  arrangements^  of  which  I  am 
a  little  ashamed  when  I  think  of  them,  I  had  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  watch  the  dial-plate  till  the  index  pointed  to 
noon.  Five  minutes  elapsed,  which  I  allowed  for  variation  of 
docks ;  five  minutes  more  rendered  me  anxious  and  doubtfol ; 
and  five  minutes  more  would  have  made  me  impatient. 

Laugh  as  thou  wilt,  but  remember,  Dande,  I  was  a  lawyer 
expecting  his  first  client;  a  young  man,  how  strictly  bred  up 
I  need  not  remind  you,  expecting  a  private  interview  with  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman.  But  ere  the  third  term  of  five 
minutes  had  elapsed,  the  door-bell  was  heard  to  tinkle  low  and 
modestly,  as  if  touched  by  some  timid  hand. 

James  Wilkinson,  swift  in  nothing,  is,  as  thou  knowest) 
peculiarly  slow  in  answering  the  door-beU ;  and  I  reckoned  on 
five  minutes  good  ere  his  solemn  step  should  have  ascended 
the  stair.  Time  enough,  thought  I,  for  a  peep  through  the 
blinds,  and  was  hastening  to  the  window  accordingly.  But  I 
reckoned  without  my  host^  for  James,  who  had  his  own  curiosity 
as  well  as  I,  was  Ijiw^  perdu  in  the  lobby,  ready  to  open  at  the 
first  tinkle;  and  there  was,  'This  way,  ma'am.  Tes,  ma'aoL 
The  lady,  Mr.  Alan,'  before  I  could  get  to  the  chair  in  which 
I  proposed  to  be  discovered,  seated  in  all  legal  dignity.    The 
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ooDBoioasnesB  of  being  half  caught  in  the  act  of  peeping,  joined 
to  that  natiye  air  of  awkward  baahfulnees  of  which  I  am  told 
the  law  will  soon  free  me,  kept  me  standing  on  the  floor  in 
some  oonfufidon;  while  the  lady,  disconcerted  on  her  part, 
remained  on  the  threshold  of  the  loom.  James  Wilkinson, 
who  had  his  senses  most  about  him,  and  was  perhaps  willing 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  apartment^  busied  himself  in  setting 
a  dudr  for  the  lady,  and  recalled  me  to  my  good  breeding  by 
the  hint.  I  incited  her  to  take  possession  of  it^  and  bid  James 
withdraw. 

My  Tisitor  was  undeniably  a  lady,  and  probably  considerably 
abore  the  ordinaiy  rank ;  yery  modest,  too^  judging  from  the 
mixture  of  grace  and  timidity  with  which  ^e  moyed,  and  at 
my  entreaty  sat  down.  Her  orees  was,  I  should  suppose,  both 
hirndsome  and  fashionable ;  but  it  was  much  concealed  by  a 
walking-cloak  of  green  silk,  fancifully  embroidered ;  in  which, 
though  heavy  for  the  season,  her  person  was  enyeloped,  and 
which,  moreoyer,  was  furnished  with  a  hood. 

The  deyil  take  that  hood,  Dande !  for  I  was  just  able  to 
distinguish  that^  pulled  as  it  was  oyer  the  face,  it  concealed 
from  me,  as  I  was  conyinced,  one  of  the  prettiest  countenances 
I  haye  seen,  and  which,  from  a  sense  of  embarrassment^  seemed 
to  he  crimsoned  with  a  deep  blush.  I  could  see  her  complexion 
iras  beautiful,  her  chin  finely  turned,  her  [lips  coral,  and  her 
teeth  riyals  to  iyory.  But  further  tiie  deponent  sayeth  not; 
for  a  clasp  of  gold,  ornamented  with  a  sapphire,  closed  the 
enyioQs  mantle  under  the  incognita's  throat,  and  the  cursed 
hood  concealed  entirely  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

I  ought  to  haye  spoke  first,  that  is  certain;  but  ere  I 
could  get  my  phrases  well  arranged,  the  young  lady,  rendered 
desperate^  I  suppose,  by  my  hesitation,  opened  the  conyersation 
herself. 

'I  fear  I  am  an  intruder,  sir ;  I  expected  to  meet  an  elderly 
gentleman.' 

This  brought  me  to  myself.  'My  father,  madam,  perhapsY 
But  you  inquired  for  Alan  Fairford;  my  father's  name  is 
Alexander.' 

*  It  is  Mr.  AJan  Fairford,  undoubtedly,  with  whom  I  wished 
to  speak,'  she  said,  with  greater  confusion ;  *  but  I  was  told  that 
he  was  adyanced  in  life.' 

'Some  mistake,  madam,  I  presume,  betwixt  my  father  and 
myself;  our  Christian  names  haye  the  same  initials,  though  the 
tenninations  are  different.    I — I — I  would  esteem  it  a  most 
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fortunate  miBtake  if  I  oould  have  the  honcmr  of  sapplying  my 
father's  place  in  anything  that  could  be  of  aervioe  to  yon.' 

'You  are  veiy  obligmg^  sir.'  A  pause,  during  which  she 
seemed  undetermined  whether  to  rise  or  sit  stilL 

'  I  am  just  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  madam,'  said  I,  in 
hopes  to  remove  her  scruples  to  open  her  case  to  me ;  '  and  if 
my  adyioe  or  opinion  could  be  of  the  slightest  use,  although  I 
cannot  presume  to  say  that  they  are  much  to  be  dep^ded 
upon,  yet ' 

The  lady  arose.  *  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  kindness,  sir  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  talents.    I  wiU  be  very  plain  with 

Sou — ^it  is  you  whom  I  came  to  visit ;  although,  now  that  we 
aye  met,  I  find  it  will  be  much  better  that  I  diould  commit 
my  communication  to  writing.' 

*  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel — so  tantalising,  I 
would  say.  Ck>nsider,  you  are  my  first  client^  your  business  my 
first  consultation ;  do  not  do  me  the  displeasure  of  withdraw- 
ing your  confidence  because  I  am  a  few  years  younger  than 
you  seem  to  have  expected.  My  attention  shall  make  amends 
for  my  want  of  experience.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  either,'  said  the  lady,  in  a  grave  tone, 
calculated  to  restrain  the  air  of  gallantry  with  which  I  had 
endeavoured  to  address  her.  '  But  when  you  have  received  my 
letter,  you  will  find  good  reasons  assigned  why  a  written  com- 
munioatioii  wiU  best  suit  my  purpose.  I  wish  you,  air,  a  good 
morning.'  And  she  left  the  apartment^  her  poor  baffled  counsel 
scraping,  and  bowii^^,  and  vpologising  for  anything  that  might 
have  been  disagreeable  to  her,  although  the  front  of  my  ofienoe 
seems  to  be  my  having  been  discovered  to  be  younger  than  my 
fsAher,* 

The  door  was  opened,  out  she  went,  walked  along  the 
pavement^  turned  down  the  dose,  and  put  the  sun,  I  believe, 
into  her  pocket  when  she  disappeared,  so  suddenly  did  dulness 
and  darkness  sink  down  on  the  square,  when  she  was  no  longer 
visible.  I  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  I  had  been  senseless,  not 
recollecting  what  a  fund  of  entertainment  I  must  have  supplied 
to  our  watchful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  green.  Then 
it  darted  on  mv  mind  that  I  might  dog  her,  and  ascertain  at 
least  who  or  what  she  was.  Off  I  set,  ran  down  the  close, 
where  she  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  demanded  of  one  of 
the  dyer's  lads  whether  he  had  seen  a  lady  go  down  the  dose, 
or  had  observed  which  way  she  turned. 

*  Bee  Greon  Mantle.    Note  IZ 
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*  A  leddy ! '  said  the  dyer,  staring  at  me  with  his  rainbow 
ocnintenaDce.  '  Mr.  Alan,  what  takes  you  out,  rinning  like  daft, 
without  your  hat  ? ' 

'  The  devil  take  my  hat ! '  answered  I,  running  back,  how- 
ever, in  quest  of  it,  snatched  it  up,  and  again  sallied  forth. 
But  as  I  reached  the  head  of  the  close  once  more,  I  had  sense 
enough  to  recollect  that  all  pursuit  would  be  now  in  yain. 
Besides,  I  saw  my  friend,  the  journeyman  dyer,  in  close  con- 
fabulation with  a  pea- green  personage  of  his  own  profession, 
and  was  conscious,  like  Scrub,  that  they  talked  of  me,  because 
they  laughed  oonsumedly.  I  had  no  mind,  by  a  second  sudden 
appearance,  to  confirm  the  report  that  Advocate  Fairford  was 
'gaen  daft^'  which  had  probably  spread  from  Campbell's  dose 
foot  to  the  Mealmarket  Stairs,  and  so  slunk  back  within  my 
own  hole  again. 

My  first  employment  was  to  remove  all  traces  of  that  elegant 
and  ^dful  disposition  of  my  effects  from  which  I  had  hoped 
for  so  much  credit ;  for  I  was  now  ashamed  and  angry  at  having 
thought  an  instant  upon  the  mode  of  receiving  a  visit  which 
had  ccmunenced  so  agreeably,  but  terminated  in  a  manner 
so  unsatisfactory.  I  put  my  folios  in  their  places,  threw  the 
foils  into  the  dressing-doset^  tormenting  myself  aU  the  while 
with  the  fruitless  doubt  whether  I  had  missed  an  opportunity 
or  escaped  a  stratagem,  or  whether  the  young  person  had  been 
really  startled,  as  she  seemed  to  intimate,  by  the  extreme 
youth  of  her  intended  legal  adviser.  The  mirror  was  not  un- 
naturally called  iu  to  aid;  and  that  cabinet  counsellor  pro- 
nounced me  rather  short,  thick-set,  with  a  cast  of  features 
fitter,  I  trust,  for  the  bar  than  the  ball ;  not  handsome  enough 
for  blushing  virgins  to  pine  for  my  sake,  or  even  to  invent 
sham  cases  to  bring  them  to  my  chambers,  yet  not  ugly 
enough,  either,  to  scare  those  away  who  came  on  real  business ; 
dark,  to  be  sure,  but  nigri  nmt  hyucinthi]  there  are  pretty 
things  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  complexion. 

At  length — as  common  sense  will  get  the  better  in  all  cases  . 
when  a  man  will  but  give  it  ftur  play — I  began  to  stand  con-  ^ 
victed  in  my  own  mind  as  an  ass  before  the  interview,  for 
having  expected  too  much;  an  ass  during  the  interview,  for 
having  failed  to  extract  the  lady's  real  purpose ;  and  an  especial 
ass  now  that  it  was  over,  for  thinking  so  much  about  it.  But 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to 
think  of  this  to  some  good  purpose. 

Yoa  remember  Murtough  O'Hara's  defence  of  the  Catholic 
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dootrine  of  ocmf eflsion ;  beoauae,  'by  his  soul,  his  smB  were 
always  a  great  buiden  to  his  miiid  tUl  he  had  told  them  to  the 
priest;  and  onoe  confessed,  he  never  thought  more  about  them.' 
I  have  tried  his  reoeipty  therefore ;  and  having  poured  my  secret 
mortification  into  thy  trusty  ear,  I  will  think  no  more  about 
this  maid  of  the  misty 

Who,  with  no  f«ce,  m  'twere,  oat&oed  me. 


Four  o'clock. 


Plague  on  her  green  mantle,  she  can  be  nothing  better  than 
a  faiiy:  she  keeps  possession  of  my  head  yetl  All  during 
dinner-time  I  was  terribly  absent ;  but^  luckily,  my  father  gave 
the  whole  credit  of  my  reverie  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the 
doctrine,  Vineo  vineeniemy  ergo  vineo  te ;  upon  which  broeard  of 
law  the  professor  this  monung  lectured.  So  I  got  an  eariy 
Higmi^gftl  to  my  own  crib,  and  here  am  I  studying,  in  one 
sense,  wneere  vinemUm^  to  get  the  better  of  the  silly  passion  of 
curiosity — ^I  think — I  think  it  amounts  to  nothing  else — ^which 
has  taken  such  possession  of  my  imagination,  and  is  perpetually 
worrying  me  with  the  question — ^Will  she  write  or  no  ?  She 
will  not — she  will  not  I  So  says  Beason,  and  adds.  Why  should 
she  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  one 
who,  instead  of  a  bold,  alert,  prompt  gallant,  proved  a  chicken- 
hearted  boy,  and  left  her  the  whole  awkwardness  of  explanation, 
whidi  he  should  have  met  half-way?  But  then,  says  Fancy, 
she  vfiU  write,  for  she  was  not  a  bit  that  sort  of  person  whom 
you,  Mr.  Reason,  in  your  wisdom,  take  her  to  be.  She  was 
disconcerted  enough,  without  my  adding  to  her  distress  by  any 
impudent  conduct  on  my  part.    And  she  will  write,  for 

By  Heaven,  she  has  written,  Darsie,  and  with  a  vengeance ! 
Here  is  her  letter,  thrown  into  the  kitchen  by  a  cadie,  too 
faithful  to  be  bribed,  either  by  money  or  whisky,  to  say  more 
than  that  he  received  it,  with  sixpence,  from  an  ordinary-looking 
woman,  as  he  was  plying  on  his  station  near  the  Cross. 

'Fob  Alan  Faibfobb,  Ebquibb,  Babbostbr. 

'Sib — Excuse  my  mistake  of  to-day.  I  had  acddentally 
learned  that  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer  had  an  intimate  friend  ana 
associate  in  a  Mr.  A.  Fairford.    When  I  inquired  for  such  a 
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penoD,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Cross,  as  I  think  the 
exduuige  of  your  city  is  called^  in  the  chantoter  of  a  respect- 
able elderly  man — your  father,  as  I  now  understand.  On 
inquiiy  at  Brown's  Square,  where  I  understood  he  resided,  I 
used  the  full  name  of  Alan,  which  naturally  occasioned  you  the 
trouble  of  this  day's  visit.  Upon  further  inquiiy,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  you  are  likely  to  be  the  person  most  actiye  in 
the  matter  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  regret  much  that  circumstances,  arising  out  of  my 
own  particular  situation,  prevent  my  communicating  to  you 
personally  what  I  now  apprise  you  of  in  this  manner. 

'Your  friend,  Mr.  Dande  Latimer,  is  in  a  situation  of  con- 
siderable danger.  Tou  are  doubtless  aware  that  he  has  been 
cautioned  not  to  trust  himself  in  England.  Now,  if  he  has  not 
absolutely  transgressed  this  friendly  injunction,  he  has  at  least 
approached  as  nearly  to  the  menaced  danger  as  he  could  do^ 
consistently  with  the  letter  of  the  prohibition.  He  has  chosen 
his  abode  in  a  neighbourhood  yeiy  perilous  to  him ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  speedy  return  to  Edinburgh,  or  at  least  by  a  remoyal 
to  some  more  remote  part  of  Scotland,  that  he  can  escape  the 
machinations  of  those  whose  enmity  he  has  to  fear.  I  must 
apeak  in  mysteiy,  but  my  words  are  not  the  less  certain ;  and, 
I  believe,  you  know  enough  of  your  friend's  fortunes  to  be 
aware  that  I  could  not  write  this  much  without  being  even 
more  intimate  with  them  than  you  are. 

'  If  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  the  advice  here  given,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  you  should  join  him,  if  possible,  without 
delay,  and  uige^  by  your  personal  presence  and  entreaty,  the 
aignments  which  may  prove  ineffectual  in  writing.  One  word 
more,  and  I  implore  of  your  candour  to  take  it  as  it  is  meant. 
No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Faiiford's  zeal  in  his  friend's  service 
needs  to  be  quickened  by  mercenary  motives.  But  report  says 
that  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  not  having  yet  entered  on  his  profes- 
sional career,  may,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  want  the  means, 
though  he  cannot  want  the  inclination,  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude. The  inclosed  note  Mr.  Alan  Fairford  must  be  pleased 
to  consider  as  his  first  professional  emolument  j  and  she  who 
sends  it  hopes  it  wHl  be  the  omen  of  unboimded  success, 
though  the  fee  comes  from  a  hand  so  unknown  as  that  of 

*Gbbbn  Mantlb.' 

A  bank-note  of  £20  was  the  indosuie,  and  the  whole  inci- 
dent left  me  speechless  with  astonishment.    I  am  not  able  to 
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read  over  the  beginning  of  my  own  letter,  irUoh  tanna  tbe 
introduction  to  this  extraordinary  oommunioation.  I  only  know 
that,  though  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  foolery  (God  knows, 
yery  much  different  from  my  present  feelings),  it  giyes  an 
account  sufficiently  accurate  of  the  mysterious  person  from 
whom  this  letter  comes,  and  that  I  have  neither  time  nor 
patience  to  separate  the  absurd  oommentary  from  the  text^ 
which  it  is  so  necessary  you  should  know. 

Gomlnne  this  warning,  so  strangely  conveyed,  with  the 
caution  impressed  on  you  by  your  Londcm  correspondent^ 
Griffiths,  against  your  visiting  England ;  with  the  character  of 
your  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes;  with  the  lawless  habits  of 
the  people  on  that  frontier  country,  where  warrants  toe  not 
easUy  executed,  owing  to  the  jealousy  entertained  by  either 
country  of  the  legal  interference  of  the  other ;  remember,  that 
even  Sir  John  Fielding  said  to  my  father  that  he  could  never 
trace  a  rogue  beyond  the  Briggend  of  Dumfries ;  think  that 
the  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Papist  and  Protestant^  still 
keep  that  country  in  a  loose  and  comparatively  lawless  state — 
think  of  all  this,  my  dearest  Darsie,  and  remember  that^  while 
at  this  Mount  Sharon  of  yours,  you  are  residing  with  a  family 
actually  menaced  with  forcible  interference,  and  who,  while 
their  obstinacy  provokes  violence,  are  by  prindple  bound  to 
abstain  from  resistance. 

Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  professionally,  that  the  legality  of  the 
mode  of  fishing  practised  by  your  friend  Joshua  ia  greatly 
doubted  by  our  best  lawyers;  and  that^  if  the  stake-nets  be 
considered  as  actually  an  unlawful  obstruction  raised  in  the 
channel  of  the  estuary,  an  assembly  of  persons  who  shall  pro- 
ceed, vtafacHy  to  pull  down  and  destroy  them  would  not,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  be  esteemed  guilty  of  a  riot.  So^  by 
remaining  where  you  are,  you  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  dp,  and  thus  to  enable 
your  enemies,  whoever  these  may  be,  to  execute,  amid  the  con- 
fusion of  a  general  hubbub,  whatever  designs  they  may  have 
against  your  personal  safety.  Black -fishers,  poachers,  and 
smugglers  are  a  sort  of  gentry  that  will  not  be  much  checked, 
either  by  your  Quaker's  texts  or  by  your  chivalry.  If  you 
are  Don  Quixote  enough  to  lay  lance  in  rest  in  defence  of 
those  of  the  stake-net  and  of  the  sad-coloured  garment,  I  pro- 
nounce you  but  a  lost  knight ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  doubt  if 
these  potent  redressers  of  wrongs,  the  justices  and  constables, 
will  hold  themselves  warranted  to  interfere.    In  a  word,  return, 
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my  dear  Amadis;  the  adventure  of  the  Solway  nets  is  not 
reserved  for  your  worship.  Ck>me  baok,  and  I  will  be  your 
faithful  Sancho  Panza  upon  a  more  hopeful  quest  We  will 
beat  about  together  in  search  of  this  Urganda,  the  Unknown 
She  of  the  Green  Mantle,  who  can  read  this,  the  riddle  of  thy 
fate^  better  than  wise  Eppie  of  Buckhaven,*  or  Cassandm 
herself. 

I  would  fain  trifle,  Daisie ;  for,  in  debating  with  you,  jests 
will  sometimes  go  farther  than  arguments ;  but  I  am  si<^  at 
heart,  and  cannot  keep  the  ball  up.  If  you  have  a  moment's 
regard  for  the  friendship  we  have  so  often  vowed  to  each  other, 
let  my  wishes  for  once  prevail  over  your  own  venturous  and 
romantic  temper.  I  am  quite  serious  in  thinking  that  the 
information  communicated  to  my  father  by  this  Mr.  Herries 
and  the  admonitory  letter  of  the  young  lady  bear  upon 
each  other;  and  that^  were  you  here,  you  might  learn  some- 
thing from  one  or  other,  or  from  both,  that  might  throw 
light  on  your  birth  and  parentage.  You  wlQ  not,  surely, 
pefer  an  idle  whim  to  the  prospect  which  is  thus  held  out 
to  you  t 

I  would,  agreeably  to  the  hint  I  have  received  in  the  young 
lady's  letter  (for  I  am  confident  that  such  is  her  condition), 
have  ere  now  been  with  you  to  urge  these  things,  instead  of 
pouring  them  out  upon  paper.  But  you  know  that  the  day  for 
my  trial  is  appointed ;  I  have  already  gone  through  the  form 
of  being  introduced  to  the  examinators,  and  have  gotten  my 
titles  assigned  me.  All  this  should  not  keep  me  at  home,  but 
my  father  would  view  any  irregularity  upon  this  occasion  as  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  hopes  which  he  has  cherished  most  fondly 
during  his  life,  viz.  my  being  called  to  the  bar  with  some  credit. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  passing 
these  formal  examinations,  else  how  have  some  of  our  acquaint- 
ance got  through  them  t  But  to  my  father  these  formalities 
compose  an  august  and  serious  solemnity,  to  which  he  has  long 
looked  forward,  and  my  absenting  myself  at  this  moment  would 
wellnigh  drive  him  distracted.  Yet  I  shall  go  altogether  dis- 
tracted myself  if  I  have  not  an  instant  assurance  from  you  that 
you  are  hastening  hither.  Meanwhile,  I  have  desired  Hannah 
to  get  your  little  crib  into  the  best  order  possible.  I  cannot 
learn  that  my  father  has  yet  written  to  you ;  nor  has  he  spoken 
more  of  his  communication  with  Birrenswork ;  but  when  I  let 
him  have  some  inkling  of  the  dangers  you  are  at  present 

*  Well  kBown  in  the  ehap-book  ealled  the  Hidonf  (ffBudAemm, 
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inouning,  I  know  my  request  that  you  will  retom  immediately 
will  have  his  cordiaL  support. 

Another  reason  yet — I  must  give  a  dinner,  as  usual,  upon 
my  admission,  to  our  friends ;  and  my  Either,  laying  aside  all 
his  usual  considerations  of  economy,  has  desired  it  may  be  in 
the  best  style  possible.  Oome  hither  then,  dear  Darsie !  or,  I 
protest  to  you,  I  shall  send  examination,  admission-dinner,  and 
guests  to  the  devil,  and  oome  in  person  to  tetoh  you  with  a 
vengeance.    Thine,  in  much  anxiety,  A.  F. 


LETTER  IX 

AUDEAFDBB  FAIBVOBD,  W.8.»  TO  XR.  DAR8IB  LATDOB 

DiAB  Mb.  Dabsib — 

Having  been  jomr  factor  loco  tutorisj  or  rather,  I  ought 
to  say,  in  oorreotness,  Binoe  I  acted  without  warrant  from  the 
court,  your  neffoHorum  gedor^  that  connexion  oocasiona  my 
present  writing.  And  although,  having  rendered  an  account  of 
my  intromifleions,  which  have  been  regukrly  approved  of,  not 
oidy  by  yourself  (whom  I  could  not  prevail  upon  to  look  at 
more  thui  the  docket  and  sum  total),  but  also  by  the  worthy 
Mr.  Samuel  Griffiths  of  London,  being  the  hand  through  whom 
the  remittances  were  made,  I  may,  in  some  sense,  be  considered 
as  to  you  fimctut  officio^  yet,  to  speak  facetiously,  I  trust  you 
will  not  hold  me  accountable  as  a  vicious  intromitter  should  I 
still  consider  myself  as  occasionally  interested  in  your  welfare. 
My  motives  for  writing  at  this  time  are  twofold. 

I  have  met  with  a  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  a  gentleman 
of  very  ancient  descenti  but  who  hath  in  time  past  been  in 
difficulties,  nor  do  I  know  if  his  affiurs  are  yet  well  redd.  Bir- 
renswork says  that  he  believes  he  was  very  familiar  with  your 
father,  whom  he  states  to  have  been  called  Ralph  Latimer  of 
Langcote  Hall,  in  Westmoreland;  and  he  mentioned  family 
affiurs  which  it  may  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  you  to  be 
acquainted  with ;  but  as  he  seemed  to  decline  communicating 
them  to  me,  I  could  not  civilly  urge  him  thereanent.  This 
much  I  know,  that  Mr.  Herries  had  his  own  share  in  the  late 
desperate  and  unhappy  matter  of  1745,  and  was  in  trouble 
about  it|  although  that  is  probably  now  over.  Moreover, 
although  he  did  not  profess  the  Popish  religion  openly,  he  had 
an  eye  that  way.  And  both  of  these  are  reasons  why  I  have 
hesitated  to  recommend  him  to  a  youth  who  maybe  hath  not 
altogether  so  well  founded  his  opinions  concerning  kirk  and 
state  that  they  might  not  be  changed  by  some  sudden  wind  of 
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dootiine.  For  I  have  observed  ye,  Master  Daraie,  to  be  rather 
tinotured  with  the  old  leayen  of  prelacy — this  under  your 
leaye;  and  although  God  forbid  that  you  should  be  in  any 
manner  disaffected  to  the  Protestant  Hanoverian  line,  yet  ye 
have  ever  loved  to  hear  the  blawing,  bleeeing  stories  which 
the  Hieland  gentlemen  tell  of  those  troublous  times,  which,  if 
it  were  their  will,  they  had  better  pretermit,  as  tending  rather 
to  shame  than  to  honour.  It  is  come  to  me  also  by  a  side-wind, 
as  I  may  say,  that  you  have  been  neighbouring  more  than  was 
needful  among  some  of  the  pestilent  sect  of  Quakers — a  people 
who  own  neither  priest,  nor  king,  nor  civil  magistrate^  nor  the 
fabric  of  our  law,  and  will  not  depone  either  in  eiviUbtu  or 
crinUnaXilnu^  be  the  loss  to  the  lieges  what  it  may.  Anent 
which  heresies,  it  were  good  ye  read  7%e  Snake  in  the  Gtom^ 
i3ft  The  Foot  out  of  the  Snare,  being  both  well-improved  traoto 
touching  these  doctrines. 

Now,  Mr.  Darsie,  ye  are  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  ye 
can  safely  to  your  soul's  weal  remain  longer  among  these 
Papists  and  Quakers — ^these  defections  on  the  right  huid  and 
fallings  away  on  the  left;  and  truly  if  you  can  confidently 
resist  these  evil  examples  of  doctrine,  I  think  ye  may  as  weU 
tarry  in  the  bounds  where  ye  are,  until  you  sea  Mr.  Hemes  of 
Birrenswork,  who  does  assuredly  know  more  of  your  matters 
than  I  thought  had  been  communicated  to  any  man  in  Scotland. 
I  would  fain  have  precognosced  him  myself  on  these  a&irs,  but 
found  him  unwilling  to  speak  out,  as  I  have  partly  intimated 
before. 

To  call  a  new  cause — I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that 
Alan  has  passed  his  private  Scots  Law  examinations  with  good 
approbation — a  great  relief  to  my  mind,  especially  as  wcnrthy 
Mr.  Pest  told  me  in  my  ear  there  was  no  fear  of  the  '  caUant,' 
as  he  familiarly  called  him,  which  gives  me  great  heart  His 
pubhc  trials,  which  are  nothing  in  comparison  save  a  mere  f  onn, 
are  to  take  place,  by  order  of  the  Honourable  Dean  of  Faculty, 
on  Wednesday  first ;  and  on  Friday  he  puts  on  the  gown,  and 
gives  a  bit  chaok  of  dinner  to  his  fnends  and  acquaintances,  as 
is,  you  know,  the  custom.  Your  company  wi}l  be  wished  for 
there,  Master  Darsie,  by  more  than  him,  which  I  regret  to 
think  is  impossible  to  have,  as  well  by  your  engagements  as 
that  our  cousin,  Peter  Fairford,  comes  from  the  west  on  pixt- 
pose,  and  we  have  no  place  to  offer  him  but  your  chamb^  in 
the  walL  And,  to  be  plain  with  you,  after  my  use  and  wont, 
Master  Danie,  it  may  be  as  well  that  Alan  and  you  do  not 
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meet  till  he  is  hefted  as  it  were  to  his  new  calling.  Tou  are  a 
pleasant  gentleman,  and  full  of  daffing,  which  may  well  become 
you,  as  you  have  enough  (as  I  understand)  to  uphold  your 
merry  humour.  If  you  regard  the  matter  wisely,  you  would 
perchance  consider  that  a  man  of  substance  should  have  a 
douce  and  staid  demeanour ;  yet  you  are  so  far  from  growing 
grave  and  considerate  with  the  increase  of  yomr  annual  income, 
that  the  richer  you  become,  the  merrier  I  think  you  grow.  But 
this  must  be  at  your  own  pleasure,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
Alan,  however  (overpassing  my  small  savings),  has  the  world  to 
win ;  and  louping  and  laughmg,  as  you  and  he  were  wont  to 
do,  would  soon  make  the  powder  flee  out  of  his  wig  and  the 
penoe  oat  of  his  pocket.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  you  will  meet 
when  you  return  from  your  rambles ;  for  there  is  a  time,  as 
the  wise  man  sayeth,  for  gathering  and  a  time  for  casting  away ; 
it  is  always  the  part  of  a  man  of  sense  to  take  the  gathering 
time  first  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  well-wishing  friend,  and 
obedient  to  oonmiand,  Alkkandib  Faibfobd. 

P,S. — ^Alan's  thesis  *  is  upon  the  title  De  perieulo  et  com- 
fnodo  rei  vrndUm^  and  is  a  veiy  pretty  piece  of  Latinity.  Ross 
House,  in  our  neighbourhood,  is  nearly  finished,  and  is  thought 
to  excel  Duff  House  in  omature. 

•  See  Note  U. 


LETTER  X 
suBsn  TiATnniB  to  alah  faibvokd 

The  plot  thiokenSy  Alan.  I  have  jour  letter,  and  alao  (me  from 
your  fother.  The  last  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  oompl j 
with  the  kind  request  which  the  former  urges.  No^  I  cannot 
be  with  you,  Alan;  and  that  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — I 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  counteract  your  Other's  anxious 
wishes.  I  do  not  take  it  unkind  of  him  that  he  desires  my 
absence.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  for  his  son,  what 
his  son  so  well  desenres,  the  adyantage  of  a  wiser  and  steadier 
companion  than  I  seem  to  him.  And  yet  I  am  sure  I  have 
often  laboured  hard  enough  to  acquire  that  decency  of  de- 
meanour which  can  no  more  be  suspected  of  breaking  boonda 
than  an  owl  of  catching  a  butterfly. 

But  it  was  in  yain  that  I  have  knitted  my  brows  till  I  had 
the  headache,  in  order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  graye,  solid, 
and  well- judging  youth.  Your  father  always  has  disooyered,  or 
thought  that  he  discoyered,  a  hare-brained  eccentricity  lying 
folded  among  the  wrinkles  of  my  f(»ehead,  which  rendered  me 
a  perilous  associate  for  the  future  counsellor  and  ultimate 
judge.  Well,  Ck>Tporal  Nym's  philosophy  must  be  my  comfort, 
<  Things  must  be  as  they  may.'  I  cannot  come  to  your  father's 
house,  where  he  wishes  not  to  see  me ;  and  as  to  your  coming 
hither — ^by  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  I  yow  that,  if  you  are  guilty 
of  such  a  piece  of  reckless  folly — not  to  say  undutiful  cruelty, 
considering  your  father's  thoughts  and  wLshes — I  will  neyer 
speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  liye  1  I  am  perfectly  serious. 
And  besides,  your  father,  while  he  in  a  manner  prohibits  me 
from  returning  to  Edinburgh,  giyes  me  the  strongest  reasons 
for  continuing  a  little  while  longer  in  this  countiy,  by  holding 
out  the  hope  that  I  may  receiye  from  your  old  friend,  Mr. 
Herries  of  Birrenswork,  some  particulars  concerning  my  origin, 
with  which  that  ancient  recusant  seems  to  be  acquainted. 
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That  gentleman  mentioned  the  name  of  a  family  in  West- 
moieland,  with  which  he  supposes  me  connected.  My  inquiries 
here  after  such  a  family  have  been  ineffactual,  for  the  Borderers, 
on  either  side,  know  little  of  each  other.  But  I  shall  doubtless 
find  some  English  person  of  whom  to  make  inquiries,  since  the 
confounded  fetterlock  clapped  on  my  movements  by  old  Griffiths 
prevents  me  repairing  to  England  in  person.  At  least,  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  some  information  is  greater  here  than  else- 
where ;  it  will  be  an  apology  for  my  making  a  longer  stay  in 
this  neighboiuhood,  a  line  ol  conduct  which  seems  to  have  your 
father's  sanction,  whose  opinion  must  be  sounder  than  that  of 
your  wandering  damoiselle. 

If  the  road  were  paved  with  dangers  which  leads  to  such  a 
discovery,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  h^tate  to  tread  it.  But  in 
fact  there  is  no  peril  in  the  case.  If  the  tritons  of  the  Solway 
shall  proceed  to  pull  down  honest  Joshua's  tide-nets,  I  am 
neither  Quixote  enough  in  disposition  nor  Goliath  enough  in 
person  to  attempt  their  protection.  I  have  no  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  prop  a  failing  house,  by  putting  my  shoulders  against  it. 
And  iiMleed  Joshua  gave  me  a  hint  that  ^e  company  which  he 
belongs  to,  injured  in  the  way  threatened  (some  of  them  being 
men  who  thought  after  the  fashion  of  the  world),  would  pursue 
the  rioters  at  law,  and  recover  damages,  in  which  probably  his 
own  ideas  of  non-resistance  will  not  prevent  his  participating. 
Therefore  the  whole  a£bir  will  take  its  course  as  law  wUl,  as  I 
only  mean  to  interfere  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct  the 
couiBe  of  the  plaintiff  to  thy  chambers ;  and  I  request  they  may 
find  thee  intimate  with  all  the  Scottish  statutes  concerning 
salmon-fisheries,  from  the  Lex  Aquarum  downward. 

As  for  the  Lady  of  the  Mantle,  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  the 
sun  so  bedazzled  thine  eyes  on  that  memorable  morning  that 
everything  thou  didst  look  upon  seemed  green ;  and  notwith- 
standing James  Wilkinson's  experience  in  the  Fusileers,  as  well 
as  his  negative  whistle,  I  will  venture  to  hold  a  crown  that  she 
is  but  a  whatrfihall-call-'um  after  all.  Let  not  even  the  gold 
persuade  you  to  the  contrary.  She  may  make  a  shift  to  cause 
you  to  disgorge  that^  and  (immense  spoil !)  a  session's  fees  to 
boot,  if  you  look  not  all  the  sharper  about  you.  Or  if  it  should 
be  otherwise,  and  if  indeed  there  lurk  some  mystery  under  this 
risitati<Hi,  credit  me,  it  is  one  which  thou  canst  not  penetrate^ 
nor  can  I  as  yet  even  attempt  to  explain  it ;  since,  if  I  prove 
mistaken,  and  mistaken  I  may  easily  be,  I  would  be  fain  to 
creep  into  Phalaris's  bull,  were  it  standing  before  me  ready 
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heated,  rather  than  he  roasted  with  thy  railleiy.  Do  not  tax 
me  with  want  of  confidenoe ;  for  the  instant  I  can  throw  aaj 
light  on  the  matter  thou  idialt  have  it ;  hut  while  I  am  00I7 
blundering  about  in  the  dark,  I  do  not  ohooee  to  call  wise 
folks  to  see  me,  perohanoe,  break  my  nose  against  a  post.  So 
if  you  marvel  at  this, 

E'en  marvel  on  till  time  makes  all  thiofi  plain. 

In  the  meantime,  kind  Alan,  let  me  proceed  in  my  diurnal 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  my  arrival  at  Mount  Sharon, 
Time,  that  bald  serton  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  you,  did 
certainly  limp  more  heavily  along  with  me  than  he  had  done 
at  first.  The  quaint  manlity  A  Joshua  and  Huguenot  sim- 
idioity  of  his  sister  bapm  to  lose  much  of  their  raciness  with 
their  novelty,  sjmI  ay  mode  of  life,  by  dint  of  being  very  quiet, 
began  to  foal  abominably  dull.  It  was,  as  thou  sayst^  as  if 
the  Quakan  had  put  the  sun  in  their  pockets :  all  around  was 
soft  aad  mild,  and  even  pleasant ;  but  there  was,  in  the  whole 
loatine,  a  uniformity,  a  want  of  interest,  a  helpless  and  hope- 
less languor,  which  rendered  life  insipid.  No  doubt,  my  worthy 
host  and  hostess  felt  none  of  this  void,  this  want  of  excitation, 
which  was  becoming  oppressive  to  their  guest.  They  had  their 
little  round  of  occupations,  charities,  and  pleasures;  Badiel 
had  her  poultry-yard  and  conservatory,  and  Joshua  his  garden. 
Besides  this,  they  enjoyed,  doubtless,  their  devotional  medita- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  whole,  time  g^ded  softly  and  imperceptibly 
J  on  with  them,  though  to  me,  who  long  for  stream  and  caUunact, 
it  seemed  absolutely  to  stand  stUL  I  meditated  returning  to 
Shepherd's  Bush,  and  began  to  think,  with  some  haaikering, 
after  little  Benjie  and  the  rod.  The  imp  has  ventured  hither, 
and  hovers  about  to  catch  a  peep  of  me  now  and  then;  I 
suppose  the  little  sharper  is  angling  for  a  few  more  six- 
pences. But  this  would  have  been,  in  Joshua's  eyes,  a  return 
of  the  washed  sow  to  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  I  resolved, 
while  I  remained  his  guesti  to  spare  him  so  violent  a  shock 
to  his  prejudices.  The  next  point  wbb,  to  shorten  the  time 
of  my  proposed  stay;  but,  atasl  that  I  felt  to  be  equally 
impossible.  I  had  named  a  week;  and  however  rashly  my 
promise  had  been  pledged,  it  must  be  held  sacred,  even 
according  to  the  letter,  from  which  the  Friends  permit  no 
deviation. 

All  these  considerations  wrought  me  up  to  a  kind  of  im- 
patience yesterday  evenmg;  so  that  I  snatched  up  my  hat. 
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and  prepared  for  a  sally  beyond  the  ooltivated  farm  and  orna- 
mented giounda  of  Mount  Sharon,  just  as  if  I  weie  desirous  to 
escape  from  the  realms  of  art  into  those  of  free  and  uncon- 
strained nature. 

I  was  scarcely  more  delighted  when  I  first  entered  this 
peaceful  demesne  than  I  now  was — such  is  the  instability  and 
inconsistency  of  human  nature ! — ^when  I  escaped  from  it  to 
the  open  downs,  which  had  formerly  seemed  so  waste  and 
dreary.  The  air  I  breathed  felt  purer  and  more  bracing.  The 
clouds,  riding  high  upon  a  summer  breese,  drove,  in  gay 
succession,  over  my  head,  now  obscuring  the  sun,  now  letting 
its  raya  stream  in  transient  flashes  upon  yarious  parts  of  the 
landscape,  and  especially  upon  the  broad  mirror  of  the  distant 
Firth  of  Solway. 

I  advanced  on  the  scene  with  the  light  step  of  a  liberated 
captive ;  and,  like  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  could  have  found  in 
my  heart  to  sing  as  I  went  on  my  way.  It  seemed  as  if  my 
gaiety  had  accumulated  while  suppressed,  and  that  I  was,  in 
my  present  joyous  mood,  entitled  to  expend  the  savings  of  the 
previous  week.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to  uplift  a  meny  stave, 
I  heard,  to  my  joyful  surprise,  the  voices  of  three  or  more  chor- 
ifltersy  singing,  with  considerable  success,  the  lively  old  catch : 

*  For  all  our  men  were  very,  very  meny, 
And  aU  our  men  wefa  HiiiUng  •/ 
There  were  two  men  of  mine, 
Three  men  of  thine, 

And  three  that  belonged  to  old  Sir  Thorn  o'  Lyne  ; 
Aa  they  went  to  the  rairy,  the^  were  veiy,  veiy  merry, 
And  all  onr  men  were  drinking.'  * 

Ab  the  chorus  ended,  there  followed  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh 
by  way  of  cheers.  Attracted  by  sounds  whieh  were  so  con- 
genial to  my  present  feelings  I  nade  towards  the  spot  from 
whidi  they  earner  eaatioudy  however,  for  the  downs^  as  had 
been  lepeatedly  hinted  to  me,  had  no  good  name;  and  the 
attraction  of  the  music,  without  rivalling  that  of  the  syrens  in 
melody,  might  have  been  followed  by  similarly  inconvenient 
consequences  to  an  incautious  amateur. 

I  ^rept  on,  therefore,  trusting  that  the  sinuosities  of  the 
ground,  broken  as  it  was  into  knolls  and  sand-pits,  would  per- 
mit me  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  musicians  beforo  I  should  be 
observed  by  them.  As  I  advanced,  the  old  ditty  was  again 
raised.    The  voices  seemed  those  of  a  man  and  two  boys ;  tiiey 

*  See '  AQ  oar  men  were  veiy,  veiy  many.'   Note  14. 
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were  loogli,  but  kept  good  time,  and  were  managed  with  too 
mach  skill  to  belong  to  the  ordinazy  ooontiy  people. 

'  Jack  look'd  at  the  sun,  and  cried,  "Fire,  fire,  fire "  ; 
Jem  stabled  his  keffel  in  Birkendale  mire ; 
Tom  startled  a  calf,  and  halloo'd  for  a  stag ; 
Will  mounted  a  gate-post  instead  of  his  nag : 
For  all  onr  men  were  veiy,  ver^  merry, 

And  all  onr  men  were  drinkmg ; 
There  were  two  men  of  mine, 
Three  men  of  thine. 

And  three  that  belonj^d  to  old  Sir  Thom  o'  Lyne  ; 
As  they  went  to  the  tenry  they  were  Tery,  yery  mony, 
For  all  our  men  were  orinkmg.' 

The  Toices,  as  they  mixed  in  their  seyeral  parts,  and  ran 
through  them,  untwisting  and  again  entwining  all  the  links  of 
the  merry  old  oatch,  seemed  to  haye  a  little  touch  of  the 
bacchanalian  spirit  which  they  celebrated,  and  showed  plainly 
that  the  musicians  were  engaged  in  the  same  joyous  reyel  as 
the  '  men  jie '  of  old  Sir  Thom  o'  Lyne.  At  length  I  came  within 
sight  of  them,  three  in  number,  where  they  sat  cosily  niched 
into  what  you  might  call  a '  bunker  * — a  little  sand-pit,  dry  and 
snug,  and  surrounded  by  its  banks  and  a  screen  of  whins  in 
full  bloom. 

The  only  one  of  the  trio  whom  I  recognised  as  a  personal 
acquaintance  was  the  notorious  little  Benjie,  who,  haying  just 
finished  his  staye,  was  cramming  a  huge  luncheon  of  pie-crust 
into  his  mouth  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a 
foaming  tankard,  his  eyes  dancing  with  all  the  glee  of  a  for- 
bidden revel;  and  his  features,  which  haye  at  all  times  a 
mischieyous  archness  of  expression,  confessing  the  full  sweetness 
of  stolen  waters  and  bread  eaten  in  secret. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  profession  of  the  male  and 
female,  who  were  partners  with  Benjie  in  these  merry  doings. 
The  man's  long  loose -bodied  greatcoat  (wrap-rascal  as  the 
vulgar  term  it),  the  fiddle-case,  with  its  straps,  which  lay 
beside  him,  and  a  small  knapsack  which  might  contain  his  few 
necessaries;  a  clear  grey  eye;  features  which,  in  contending 
with  many  a  storm,  had  not  lost  a  wild  and  careless  expression 
of  glee,  animated  at  present,  when  he  was  exercising  for  his 
own  pleasure  the  arts  which  he  usually  practised  for  bread — all 
announced  one  of  those  peripatetic  followers  of  Orpheus  whom 
the  vulgar  call  a  strolling  fiddler.  Casing  more  attentively,  I 
easily  discovered  that,  though  the  poor  musician's  eyes  were 
open,  their  sense  was  shut^  aod  that  the  ecstasy  with  which  he 
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turned  tbem  up  to  Heaven  only  derived  ita  apparent  expression 
from  his  own  internal  emotions,  but  reoeived  no  assistance  from 
the  visible  objects  around.  Beside  him  sat  his  female  com- 
panion, in  a  man's  hat^  a  blue  coat,  which  seemed  also  to  have 
been  an  article  of  male  apparel,  and  a  red  petticoat.  She  was 
deaner,  in  penon  and  in  clothes,,  than  such  itinerants  generally 
are;  and,  having  been  in  her  day  a  strapping  bona  roba,  she 
did  not  even  yet  neglect  some  attention  to  her  appearance: 
wore  a  lazge  amber  necklace  and  silver  ear-rings,  and  had  her 
plaid  fastened  aGross  her  breast  with  a  brooch  of  the  same  metal. 

The  9ian  also  looked  clean,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
of  hia  attire,  and  had  a  decent  silk  handkerchief  well  knotted 
about  biB  throati  under  which  peeped  a  dean  owrelay.  His 
beard,  also,  instead  of  displaying  a  grizzly  stubble,  unmowed 
for  several  days,  flowed  in  thick  and  comely  abxmdance  over 
the  breast^  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  mingled  with  his 
hair,  which  was  but  beginning  to  exhibit  a  touch  of  age.  To 
sum  up  bis  appearance,  the  loose  garment  which  I  have 
described  was  secured  around  him  by  a  large  old-fashioned  belt> 
with  brass  studs,  in  which  hung  a  dirk,  with  a  knife  and  fork, 
its  usual  aeoompaniments.  Altogether,  there  was  somethinff 
more  wild  and  adventurous-looking  about  the  man  than  I  could 
have  expected  to  see  in-ian  ordinaiy  modem  crowder ;  and  the 
bow  which  he  now  and  then  drew  across  the  violin,  to  direct 
his  little  choir,  was  decidedly  that  of  no  ordinary  periormer. 

Ton  must  understand,  that  many  of  these  observations  were 
the  fruits  of  after  remark ;  for  I  had  scarce  approached  so  near 
as  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the  party,  when  my  friend  Benjie's 
lurching  attendant^  Which  he  odls  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
Hemp,  began  to  cock  his  tail  and  ears,  and,  sensible  of  my 
presence^  flew,  barking  like  a  fury,  to  the  place  where  I  had 
meant  to  lie  concealed  till  I  heard  another  song.  I  was  obliged, 
however,  to  jump  on  my  feet^  and  intimidate  Hemp,  who  would 
otherwise  have  bit  me,  by  two  sound  kicks  on  the  ribs,  which 
sent  him  howling  back  to  his  master. 

litUe  Benjie  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  at  my  appearance ; 
but^  oalculadng  on  my  placabOity,  and  remembering,  perhaps, 
that  the  ill-used  Solomon  was  no  palfrey  of  mine,  he  speedily 
affected  great  glee,  and  almost  in  one  breath  assured  the 
itinerants  that  I  was  'a  grand  gentleman,  and  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  was  very  kind  to  poor  folk ' ;  and  informed  me  that 
this  was  '  Willie  Steenson— Wandering  Willie— the  best  fiddler 
that  ever  kittled  thairm  with  horse-hair.' 
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The  woman  rose  and  oourtesied ;  and  Wandering  WOlie  sano- 
tioned  his  own  praises  with  a  nod,  and  the  ejaculation,  *  All  is 
tnie  that  the  little  boy  says.' 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  of  this  oountiy. 

*Thi$  country !'  replied  the  blind  man.  'I  am  of  every 
country  in  broad  Scotland,  and  a  wee  bit  of  England  to  the 
boot.  But  yet  I  am,  in  some  sense,  of  this  country ;  for  I  was 
bom  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of  Solway.  Will  I  give  your 
honour  a  touch  of  the  auld  bread-winner  t' 

He  preluded  as  he  spoke,  ia  a  manner  which  really  excited 
my  curiosity ;  and  then  taking  the  old  tune  of  '  Galashiels '  for 
his  theme,  he  graced  it  with  a  number  of  wild,  complicated,  and 
beautiful  variations ;  during  which  it  was  wonderful  to  observe 
how  his  sightless  face  was  lighted  up  under  the  consdous  pride 
and  heartfelt  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  veiy  considerable 
powers. 

'What  thiok  you  of  that,  now,  for  threescore  and  twa?' 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  pleasure. 

'A  rant)  man — an  auld  rant,'  said  Willie :  'naething  like  the 
music  ye  hae  in  your  ball-houses  and  your  playhouses  in 
Edinbro';  but  it's  weel  aneugh  anes  in  a  way  at  a  dike-side. 
Here's  another;  it's  no  a  Soots  tune,  but  it  passes  for  ane. 
Oswald  made  it  himsell,  I  reckon ;  he  has  dbieated  mony  ane, 
but  he  canna  cheat  Wandering  Willie.' 

He  then  played  your  favourite  air  of  *  Roelin  CSasde,'  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  variations,  some  of  which  I  am  certain  were 
almost  extempore. 

'  You  have  another  fiddle  there,  my  friend,'  said  I.  '  Have 
you  a  comrade  9 '  But  Willie's  ears  were  fieaf ,  or  his  attention 
was  still  busied  with  the  tune. 

The  female  replied  in  his  stead,  '  0  ay,  sir,  troth  we  have  a 

Crtner — a  gangrel  body  like  oursells.  No  but  my  hinnie  might 
ve  been  l^ter  if  he  had  liked ;  for  mony  a  bein  nook  in  monj 
a  braw  house  has  been  ofifored  to  my  hinnie  Willie,  if  he  wad 
but  just  bide  still  and  play  to  the  gentles.' 

'Whisht,  woman — whisht  1'  said  the  blind  man,  angrily, 
shaking  his  locks ;  '  dinna  deave  the  gentleman  wi'  your  havers. 
Stay  in  a  house  and  play  to  the  genUes ! — strike  up  when  my 
leddy  pleases,  and  lay  down  the  bow  when  my  lord  bids !  Na 
— ^na,  that's  nae  life  for  Willie.  Look  out>  Maggie — ^peer  out, 
woman,  and  see  if  ye  can  see  Robin  coming.  Deil  be  in  him  I 
he  has  got  to  the  lea^ide  of  some  smuggler's  punch-bowl,  and 
he  wunna  budge  the  nighty  I  doubt.' 
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'That  is  your  oonflortfa  infltrumenV  Bud  I.  'Will  you  giye 
me  leaTe  to  try  my  BkilH'  I  slipped  at  the  aame  time  a  shilling 
into  the  woman's  hand. 

'I  dinna  ken  whether  I  dare  trust  Rohin'a  fiddle  to  ye,'  said 
Willie,  hluntly.  His  wife  gave  him  a  twitch.  'Hout  awa', 
Maggie,'  he  said,  in  contempt  of  the  hint,  '  though  the  gentle- 
man may  hae  gien  ye  siller,  he  may  have  nae  how-hand  for  a' 
that,  and  111  no  trust  Rohin's  fiddle  wi'  an  ignoramus.  But 
that's  no  sae  mnokle  amiss,'  he  added,  as  I  he^m  to  touch  the 
mstnnnent ;  '  I  am  thinking  ye  have  some  skill  o'  the  craft.' 

To  confirm  him  in  this  f avourahle  opinion,  I  hegan  to  exe- 
cute anch  a  complicated  flourish  as  I  thought  must  haye  turned 
Crowdero  into  a  pillar  of  stone  with  envy  and  wonder.  I 
scaled  the  top  of  the  finger-hoard,  to  dive  at  once  to  the  hottom, 
skipped  with  flying  fingers,  like  Timotheus,  from  shift  to  shifty 
struck  arpeggios  and  harmonic  tones;  hut  without  exciting 
any  of  the  astonishment  which  I  had  expected. 

Willie  indeed  listened  to  me  with  considerahle  attention; 
hut  I  was  no  sooner  finished  than  he  immediately  mimicked  on 
his  own  instrument  the  fantastic  complication  of  tones  which  I 
had  produced,  and  made  so  whimsical  a  parody  of  my  per- 
formance that,  although  somewhat  angiy,  I  could  not  help 
laughing  heartily,  in  which  I  was  joined  hy  Benjie,  whose 
reyerenoe  for  me  held  him  under  no  restraint ;  while  the  poor 
dame,  fearful,  doubtless,  of  my  taking  oflfence  at  this  famili- 
arity, seemed  divided  betwixt  her  conjugal  reverence  for  her 
Willie  and  her  desire  to  give  him  a  hint  for  his  guidance. 

At  length  the  old  man  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  and,  as  if 
he  bad  sufficiently  rebuked  me  by  his  mimiay,  he  said,  '  But 
for  a'  that,  ye  wiU  play  very  weel  wi'  a  little  practice  and  some 
gude  teaching.  But  ye  maun  learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it^ 
man — ^to  put  the  heart  into  it.' 

I  played  an  air  in  simpler  taste,  and  received  more  decided 
approbation 

'That's  something  like  it,  man.   Od,  ye  are  a  clever birkie ! ' 

The  woman  touched  his  coat  again.  '  The  gentleman  is  a 
gentleman,  Willie ;  ye  maunna  sp^  that  gate  to  him,  hinnie.' 

'  The  deevil  I  maunnat'  said  Willie; '  and  what  for  maunna  It 
If  he  was  ten  gentles,  he  canna  draw  a  bow  like  me,  can  heT 

'Indeed  I  cannot,  my  honest  friend,'  said  I;  'and  if  you 
will  go  with  me  to  a  house  hard  by,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
night  with  you.' 

Here  I  looked  round,  and  observed  Benjie  smothering  a 
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laugh,  which  I  was  sure  had  mischief  in  it  I  seised  him 
suddenly  hj  the  ear,  and  made  him  confess  that  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  the  thoughts  of  the  reception  which  a  fiddler  was  likely 
to  get  from  the  Quakers  at  Mount  Sharon.  I  chucked  him 
from  me,  not  sorry  that  his  mirth  had  reminded  me  in  time  of 
what  I  had  for  the  moment  foigotten ;  and  invited  the  itinerant 
to  go  with  me  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  from  which  I  proposed  to 
send  w(»d  to  Mr.  Geddes  that  I  should  not  return  home  that 
evening.  But  the  minstrel  declined  this  invitation  alao.  He 
was  engaged  for  the  night>  he  said,  to  a  dance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  vented  a  round  execration  on  the  lariness  or 
drunkenness  of  his  comrade,  who  had  not  appeared  at  the 
place  of  rendesvous. 

'I  will  go  with  you  instead  of  him,'  said  I,  in  a  sudden 
whim ;  '  and  I  will  give  you  a  crown  to  introduce  me  as  your 
comrade.' 

'  You  gang  instead  of  Rob  the  Rambler !  My  oertie^  freend, 
ye  are  no  blate ! '  answered  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  which 
announced  death  to  my  frolic. 

But  Maggie,  whom  the  ofier  of  the  crown  had  not  escaped, 
began  to  open  on  that  scent  with  a  maundering  sort  of  lecture. 
*  0  Willie !  hinnie  Willie,  whan  will  ye  learn  to  be  wise  f  There's 
a  crown  to  be  win  for  naething  but  saying  ae  man's  name  in- 
stead of  anither.  And,  wae's  me  1^  I  hae  just  a  shilling  of  this 
gentleman's  gieing  andaboddle  of  my  ain;  and y e wunna bend 
your  will  sae  muckle  as  to  take  up  the  siller  that's  flung  at  your 
feet !  Ye  will  die  the  death  of  a  cadger's  powney  in  a  wreath 
of  drift  I  and  what  can  I  do  better  than  ue  doun  and  die  wi' 

Eu  f  for  ye  winna  let  me  win  siller  to  keep  either  you  or  mysell 
ivin.' 

'  Hand  your  nonsense  tongue,  woman,'  said  Willie,  but  less 
absolutely  than  before.  '  Is  he  a  real  gentleman,  or  ane  of  the 
player-men  9 ' 

'  I'se  uphaud  him  a  real  gentleman,'  said  the  woman. 

'I'se  uphaud  ye  ken  little  of  the  matter,'  said  Willie;  'let 
us  see  hand  of  your  hand,  neebor,  gin  ye  like.' 

I  gave  him  my  hand.  He  said  to  himself,  '  Ay — ay,  here 
are  fingers  that  have  seen  canny  service.'  Then  running  his 
hand  over  my  hair,  my  face,  and  my  dress,  he  went  on  witii  his 
soliloquy — <  Ay — ay,  muisted  hair,  braid-claith  o'  iiie  best^  and 
se'enteen  hundred  linen  on  his  back,  at  the  least  o'  it.  And 
how  do  you  think,  my  braw  birkie,  that  ye  are  to  pass  for  a 
tramping  fiddler  t ' 
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'My  dress  is  plain,'  said  I — indeed,  I  had  chosen  my  most 
oxdinary  suit,  out  of  compliment  to  my  Quaker  friends--'  and 
I  can  easily  pass  for  a  young  fanner  out  upon  a  frolic.  Come, 
I  will  double  the  crown  I  promised  you.' 

'  Danm  your  crowns ! '  said  the  disinterested  man  of  music. 
'  I  would  hke  to  have  a  round  wi'  you,  that's  certain ;  but  a 
fanner,  and  with  a  hand  that  never  held  pleugh-stilt  or  pettle, 
that  will  never  do.  Ye  may  pass  for  a  trades-lad  from  Dum- 
fries, or  a  student  upon  the  ramble,  or  the  like  o'  that.  But 
hark  ye,  lad ;  if  ye  expect  to  be  ranting  amang  the  queans  o' 
lasses  where  ye  are  gaun,  ye  will  come  by  the  waur,  I  can  tell 
ye ;  for  the  fishers  are  wUd  chaps,  and  will  bide  nae  taunts.' 

I  promised  to  be  civil  and  cautious ;  and,  to  smooth  the  good 
woman,  I  slipped  the  promised  piece  into  her  hand.  The  acute 
organs  of  the  blind  man  detected  this  little  nuuuBuvre. 

'  Are  ye  at  it  again  wi'  the  siller,  ye  jaud  t  111  be  sworn  ye 
wad  rather  hear  ae  twalpenny  dink  agsunst  another  than  have 
a  spring  from  Roiy  Dall,*  if  he  was  coming  alive  again  anes 
errand.  Qang  doun  the  gate  to  Luckie  Gr^gson's  and  get  the 
things  ye  want,  and  bide  there  till  ele'en  hours  in  the  mom ; 
and  if  ye  see  Eobin,  send  him  on  to  me.' 

'  Am  I  no  gaun  to  the  ploy,  thenf '  said  Maggie,  in  a  dich 
appointed  tone. 

'And  what  for  should  yet'  said  her  lord  and  master;  'to 
dance  a'  night,  I'se  warrant,  and  no  to  be  fit  to  walk  your  tae's- 
length  the  mom,  and  we  have  ten  Scots  miles  afore  us  t  Na, 
na.  Stable  the  steed,  and  pit  your  wife  to  bed,  when  there's 
night  wark  to  do.' 

'  Aweel — aweel,  Willie  hinnie,  ve  ken  best ;  but  0,  take  an 
unco  care  o'  yoursell,  and  mind  ye  nae  nae  the  blessing  o'  sight.' 

'Tour  tongue  gars  me  whiles  tire  of  the  blessing  of  hearing, 
woman,'  replied  Willie,  in  answer  to  this  tender  exhortation. 

But  I  now  put  in  for  my  interest.  'Halloo,  good  folks, 
remember  that  I  am  to  send  the  boy  to  Mount  Shiuron,  and  if 
you  go  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  honest  woman,  how  the  deuce 
am  I  to  guide  the  blind  man  where  he  is  goingf  I  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  country.' 

'An  ye  ken  mickle  less  of  my  hinnie,  sir,'  replied  Maggie, 
'  that  think  he  needs  ony  guiding :  he's  t^e  best  guide  himsell 
that  yell  find  between  Cnfiell  and  Carlisle.  Horse-road  and 
footpath,  pcuish-road  and  kirk-road,  high-road  and  cross-road, 
he  kens  ilka  foot  of  ground  in  Nithsdale.' 

*  Blind  Boile,  a  fiunoiu  perfimner,  aooording  to  tcaditton. 
XVIII  7 
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'Ay,  ye  might  haye  said  in  bnid  Sootland,  gadewife,'  added 
the  fiddler.  'But  gang  your  ways,  Maggie,  that's  the  first 
wise  word  ye  hae  spoke  the  day.  I  wish  it  was  dark  night, 
and  ndn,  and  wind,  for  the  gentleman's  sake,  that  I  might 
show  him  there  is  whiles  when  ane  had  better  want  een  than 
have  them;  for  I  am  as  tme  a  guide  by  dazkness  as  by 
daylight'  * 

IntemaUy  as  well  pleased  that  my  oompanion  was  not  put 
to  give  me  this  last  proof  of  his  skill,  I  wrote  a  note  with  a 
pencil,  desiring  Samuel  to  bring  my  horses  at  midnight^  when 
I  thought  my  frolic  would  be  weUnigh  over,  to  the  place  to 
which  the  beeuer  should  direct  him,  and  I  sent  little  Benjie 
with  an  apology  to  the  worthy  Quakers. 

As  we  parted  in  different  directions,  the  good  woman  said, 
'  Oh,  sir,  if  ye  wad  but  ask  Willie  to  tell  ye  ane  of  his  tales  to 
shorten  the  gate  I  He  can  speak  like  ony  minister  frae  the 
pu'pit)  and  he  might  haye  been  a  minister  himsell,  but * 

*  Hand  your  tongue,  ye  fule ! '  said  Willie.  '  But  stay,  Meg — 
gie  me  a  kiss ;  we  maunna  part  in  anger,  neither.'  And  thus 
our  society  separated* 

*  See  Faonlttes  of  the  Blind.    Note  15. 


LETTER  XI 

THB  BAHB  TO  THB  SAMB 

Ton  are  now  to  conceive  ub  proceeding  in  oar  different 
directions  aoroae  the  bare  downs.  Yonder  flies  little  Benjie 
to  the  northward,  with  Hemp  scampering  at  his  heels,  both 
nmning  as  if  for  dear  life  so  long  as  Uie  rogue  is  within 
sight  of  his  employer,  and  certain  to  take  the  walk  yery  easy 
80  soon  as  he  is  out  of  ken.  Stepping  westward,  you  see 
Maggie's  tall  fonn  and  high-crowned  hat,  relieved  by  the 
flattering  of  her  plaid  apon  the  left  shoulder,  darkening  as  the 
distance  diminishes  her  size,  and  as  the  level  sunbeams  begin 
to  sink  upon  the  sea.  She  is  taking  her  quiet  journey  to  the 
Siiepherd's  Bush. 

Then,  stoutly  striding  over  the  lea,  you  have  a  full  view  of 
Darsie  Latimer,  with  his  new  acquaintance.  Wandering  Willie, 
who,  bating  thieit  he  touched  the  ground  now  and  then  with 
his  Bta£^  not  in  a  doubtful  groping  manner,  but  with  the  con- 
fident air  of  an  experienced  pilot,  heaving  the  lead  when  he  has 
^jka  soundings  by  heart,  walks  as  firmly  and  boldly  as  if  he 
^^Bssed  the  eyes  of  Aigus.  There  they  go,  each  with  his 
^Mm  slung  at  his  back,  but  one  of  them  at  least  totally 
ignorant  whither  their  course  is  directed. 

And  wherefore  did  you  enter  so  keenly  into  such  a  mad 
frolic  f  says  my  wise  counsellor.  Why,  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  as  a  sense  of  loneliness,  and  a  longing  for  that 
kindness  which  is  interchanged  in  society,  led  me  to  take  up 
my  temporary  residence  at  Mount  Sharon,  the  monotony  of 
my  life  there,  the  quiet  simplicity  of  the  conversation  of  the 
Geddeses,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  amusements  and  employ- 
ments, wearied  out  my  impatient  temper,  and  prepared  me 
for  the  first  escapade  which  chance  might  throw  in  my  way. 

What  would  I  have  given  that  I  could  have  procured  that 
Bcdemn  grave  visage  of  thine,  to  dignify  this  joke,  as  it  has 
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done  full  many  a  one  of  thine  own  1  Thou  hast  ao  happy  a 
knack  of  doing  the  moat  foolish  things  in  the  wisest  manner, 
that  thou  mightst  pass  thy  extrayaganoies  for  mtional  actions, 
eyen  in  the  eyes  of  prudence  herself. 

From  the  direction  which  my  guide  oheerved,  I  began  to 
suspect  that  the  dell  at  Brokenbum  was  our  probable  destina- 
tion; and  it  became  important  to  me  to  consider  whether  I 
could,  with  propriety,  or  even  perfect  safety,  intrude  myself 
again  upon  the  hospitality  of  my  former  host  I  therefore' 
ad^ed  Willie  whether  we  were  bound  for  the  Laird'%  as  fdk 
called  him. 

'Do  ve  ken  the  Lairdt'  said  Willie,  interrupting  a  bodsAa 
of  Gorelu,  of  which  he  had  whistled  seyeral  bars  with  great 
precision. 

'I  know  the  Laird  a  little,'  said  I;  'and  therefore  I  was 
doubting  whether  I  ought  to  go  to  his  town  in  disguise.' 

'And  I  should  doubt,  not  a  little  only,  but  a  great  deal, 
before  I  took  ye  there,  my  chap,'  said  Wandering  'V^llie ;  'for 
I  am  thinking  it  wad  be  worth  little  leas  than  broken  banes 
baith  to  you  and  me.  Na — na,  dhap^  we  are  no  ganging  to  the 
Laird'%  but  to  a  blythe  birling  at  the  Brokenbum-f oot^  where 
there  will  be  mony  a  braw  lad  and  lass ;  and  maybe  there  may 
be  some  of  the  Lurd's  folk,  for  he  never  comes  to  sic  splores 
himsell.  He  is  all  for  fowling-piece  and  salmon  spear,  now  that 
pike  and  musket  are  out  of  &e  question.' 

'  He  has  been  a  soldier,  then  t '  said  I. 

' Fse  warrant  him  a  soger,'  answered  Willie ;  'but  take  my 
advice,  and  speer  as  little  about  him  as  he  does  about  you. 
Best  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Better  say  naething  about  the 
Laird,  my  man,  and  tell  me  instead,  what  sort  of  a  chap  ye 
are,  tiiat  are  sae  ready  to  deik  in  with  an  auld  gaberlunsde 
fiddler  t  Maggie  says  ye're  gentle,  but  a  shilling  maks  a'  the 
difierence  that  Maggie  kens  between  a  gentle  and  a  semple, 
and  your  crowns  wad  mak  ye  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  her  een. 
But  I  am  ane  that  kens  full  weel  that  ye  may  wear  good 
claithes,  and  have  a  saft  hand,  and  yet  that  may  come  of 
idleness  as  weel  as  gentrice.' 

I  told  him  my  name,  with  the  same  addition  I  had  formerly 
given  to  Mr.  Jodiua  Geddes — ^that  I  was  a  law  student,  tired  of 
my  studies,  and  rambling  about  for  exeroiae  and  amusement 

'And  are  ye  in  the  wont  of  drawing  up  wi'  a'  the  gangrel 
bodies  that  ye  meet  on  the  highroad,  or  find  cowering  io  a 
sand-bunker  upon  the  links  t'  demanded  Willie. 
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^Oh  no;  only  with  honest  folks  like  younelf,  Willie^'  was 
my  reply. 

'Honest  folks  like  me  I  How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  am 
honesty  or  what  I  am)  I  may  be  the  deevil  himsell  for  what 
ye  ken,  for  he  has  power  to  oome  disgaiaed  like  an  angel  of 
light ;  and  besides,  he  is  a  prime  fiddler.  He  played  a  sonata 
to  Cknelliy  ye  ken.' 

There  was  something  odd  in  this  speech  and  the  tone  in 
whiob  it  was  said.  It  seemed  as  if  my  companion  was  not 
always  in  his  constant  mind,  or  that  he  was  willing  to  try  if 
he  ooold  frighten  me.  I  laughed  at  the  extrayagance  of  his 
langiiBge^  however,  and  asked  him  in  reply  if  he  was  fool  enoogh 
to  believe  that  the  foul  fiend  would  play  so  silly  a  masquerade. 

*  Te  ken  little  about  it — ^little  about  it»'  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head  and  beaid,  and  knitting  his  brows.  'I  could 
tell  ye  something  about  that' 

What  his  wife  mentioned  of  his  being  a  tale-teller  as  well 
as  a  musioian  now  occurred  to  me;  and  as  you  know  I  like 
tales  of  superstition,  I  begged  to  have  a  specimen  of  his  talent 
as  we  went  along. 

'It  is  very  true,'  said  the  blind  man,  'that  when  I  am 
tired  of  scraping  thaiim  or  singing  ballants,  I  whiles  make  a 
tale  serve  the  turn  among  the  country  bodies;  and  I  have 
some  fearsome  anes,  that  make  the  auld  carlines  shake  on  the 
settle^  and  the  bits  o'  bairns  skirl  on  their  minnies  out  frae 
their  beds.  But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell  you  was  a  thing 
that  befell  in  our  am  house  in  my  father^s  time — that  is,  my 
father  was  then  a  hafflins  callant ;  and  I  tell  it  to  you,  that  it 
maybe  a  lesson  to  you,  that  are  but  a  youngs  thoughtlesB  chap, 
wha  ye  draw  up  wi'  on  a  lonely  road ;  for  muckle  was  the  dool 
and  care  that  came  o't  to  my  gudesire.' 

He  commenced  his  tale  accordingly,  in  a  distinct  narrative 
tone  of  voice,  which  he  raised  and  d  epressed  with  considerable 
skill — at  times  sinking  almost  into  a  whisper,  and  turning  his 
dear  but  sightiess  eyeballs  upon  my  face,  as  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  witness  the  impression  which  his  nanative 
made  upon  my  features.  I  will  not  spare  you  a  syllable  of  it> 
although  it  be  of  the  longest;  so  I  make  a  dash — and  begin. 

ViaiAnins  fBLtOii^fi  Sale 

Te  maun  have  heard  of  ^  Robert  Bedgauntlet  of  that  Ilk, 
who  lived  in  these  parts  before  the  dear  years.     The  country 
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will  lang  mind  him;  and  our  faihen  used  to  draw  breath 
thick  if  ever  they  heard  him  named.  He  was  out  wi'  the 
Hielandmen  in  Montrose's  time ;  and  again  he  was  in  the  hills 
wi'  Glencaim  in  the  saxteen  hundred  and  fifty-twa ;  and  sae 
when  Eong  Charles  the  Second  came  in,  wha  was  in  sic  favour 
as  the  Li^  of  Redgauntlett  He  was  knighted  at  Lonon 
comrt,  wi'  the  King's  ain  sword ;  and  being  a  zed-hot  prelatisty 
he  came  down  here,  rampauging  like  a  lion,  with  commissicxis 
of  lieutenancy  (and  of  lunacy,  for  what  I  ken),  to  put  down  a' 
the  Whigs  and  Covenanters  in  the  country.  Wild  wark  they 
made  of  it ;  for  the  Whigs  were  as  dour  as  the  Cavaliera  were 
^  fierce,  and  it  was  which  should  first  tire  the  other.  Red- 
gauntlet  was  aye  for  the  strong  hand ;  and  his  name  is  kenn'd  as 
wide  in  the  country  as  Claverhouse's  or  Tam  DalyelFa  Glen, 
nor  dargle  [dingle  fl,  nor  mountain,  nor  cave  could  hide  the 
puir  Hill-folk  when  Kedgauntlet  was  out  with  bugle  and  blood- 
hound after  them,  as  if  they  had  been  sae  mony  deer.  And 
troth  when  they  fand  them,  they  didna  mak  muckle  mair 
ceremony  than  a  Hielandmen  wi'  a  roebuck.  It  was  just, 
'Will  ye  tak  the  testf  If  not,  'A^^e  ready — present — 
fire ! '  and  there  lay  the  recusant. 

Far  and  wide  was  Sir  Robert  hated  and  feared.  Men 
thought  he  had  a  direct  compact  with  Satan;  that  he  was 
proof  against  steel,  and  that  bullets  happed  aff  his  buff-coat 
like  hailstanes  from  a  hearth ;  that  he  had  a  mear  that  would 
turn  a  hare  on  the  side  of  Carrifra  pauns — and  muckle  to  the 
same  purpose,  of  whilk  mair  anon!  The  best  blessing  they 
wared  on  him  was,  '  Deil  soowp  wi'  Redgauntlet  t '  He  wasna 
a  bad  maister  to  his  ain  folk  though,  and  was  weel  aneugh 
liked  by  his  tenants ;  and  as  for  the  lackies  and  troopers  that 
raid  out  wi'  him  to  the  persecutions,  as  the  Whigs  ca'd  those 
killing  times,  they  wad  hae  drunken  themsells  blind  to  his 
health  at  ony  time. 

Now  you  are  to  ken  that  my  gudesire  lived  on  Redgauntlet's 
grand ;  they  ca'  the  place  Primrose  Enowe.  We  had  lived  on 
the  grand,  and  under  the  Redgauntlets,  since  the  riding  days, 
and  lang  before.  It  was  a  pleasant  bit ;  and  I  think  the  air 
is  callerer  and  fresher  there  than  ony  where  else  in  the  country. 
It's  a'  deserted  now ;  and  I  sat  on  the  broken  door^heek  three 
days  since,  and  was  glad  I  couldna  see  the  plight  the  place  was 
in ;  but  that's  a'  wide  o'  the  mark.  There  dwelt  my  gudesire, 
Steenie  Steenson,  a  rambling^  rattling  chiel  he  had  been  in  his 
young  days,  and  could  play  weel  on  tiie  pipes ;  he  was  famous 
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at '  Hoopers  and  Giiden,'  a'  Gumberland  oouldna  touch  him 
at  *  Jocloe  Lattin,'  and  he  had  the  finest  finger  for  the  back- 
lilt  between  Berwick  and  Garlide.  The  like  o'  Steenie  wasna 
the  sort  that  they  made  Whigs  o'.  And  so  he  became  a  Tory, 
as  they  ca'  it»  which  we  now  ca'  Jacobites,  just  out  of  a  kind  of 
needcessity,  that  he  might  belang  to  some  side  or  other.  He 
had  nae  ill-wiU  to  the  Whig  bodies,  and  liked  little  to  see  the 
Uude  lin,  though,  being  obliged  to  follow  Sir  Robert  in  hunt- 
ing and  hosting^  watching  and  warding,  he  saw  muckle  mischief, 
and  maybe  did  some,  that  he  couldna  ayoid. 

Now  Steenie  was  a  kind  of  favourite  with  his  master,  and 
kenned  a'  the  folks  about  the  castle,  and  was  often  sent  for  to 
play  the  pipes  when  they  were  at  their  merriment.  Auld  Dougal 
MacGallum,  the  butler,  that  had  followed  Sir  Robert  through 
gude  and  ill,  thick  and  thin,  pool  and  stream,  was  specially 
fond  of  the  pipes,  and  aye  gae  my  gudesire  lus  gude  word  wi' 
the  laird ;  for  Dougal  could  turn  his  master  roimd  his  fii^r. 

Weel,  round  came  the  Reyolution,  and  it  had  like  to  haye 
broken  tiie  hearts  baith  of  Dougal  and  his  master.  But  the 
change  was  not  a'thegi^her  sae  great  as  they  feared,  and  other 
f dk  thought  for.  The  Whigs  made  an  unco  crawing  what  they 
wad  do  with  their  auld  enemies,  and  in  special  wi'  Sir  Robert 
Bedgauntlet.  But  there  were  owef  mony  great  folks  dipped  in 
the  same  doings  to  mak  a  spick  and  span  new  warld.  So 
Pariiament  passed  it  a'  ower  easy ;  and  Sir  Robert^  bating  that 
he  was  held  to  hunting  foxes  instead  of  Ck>yenanterB,  remained 
just  the  man  he  was.  His  ferel  was  as  loud,  and  his  hall  as 
wed  lighted,  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  maybe  he  lacked  the 
fines  od^  the  Nonconformists,  that  used  to  come  to  stock  his 
larder  and  cellar ;  for  it  is  certain  he  began  to  be  keener  about 
the  rents  than  his  tenants  used  to  find  him  before,  and  they 
behoved  to  be  prompt  to  the  rent-day,  or  else  the  laird  wasna 
pleased.  And  he  was  sic  an  awsome  body  that  naebody  cared 
to  anger  him ;  for  the  oaths  he  swore,  and  the  rage  tiiat  he 
used  to  get  into^  and  the  looks  that  he  put  on,  made  men 
sometimes  think  him  a  devil  incarnate.* 

Wed,  my  gudesire  was  nae  manager^— no  that  he  was  a  very 
great  misguider — ^but  he  hadna  the  saving  gift)  and  he  got  twa 
terms'  rent  in  arrear.  He  got  the  first  brash  at  Whitsunday 
put  ower  wi'  fair  word  and  piping ;  but  when  Martinmas  came, 
there  was  a  summons  from  the  grund-officer  to  come  wi'  the 
rent  on  a  day  preceese,  or  else  Steenie  behoved  to  flit.    Sair 

*  Sm  Wnikm  IIL  and  the  Oofinaiitni.    Note  !& 
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wark  he  had  to  get  the  sffler ;  but  he  was  weel-froended,  and 
at  last  he  got  the  haill  scraped  thegither — a  thoosaxMl  merks ; 
the  maist  (rf  it  was  from  a  neighbour  they  ca'd  Laurie  Lapraik 
— a  sly  tod.  Laurie  had  walth  o'  gear-— could  hunt  wi'  the 
hound  and  rin  wi'  the  hare — and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  saunt  or 
sinner,  as  the  wind  stood.  He  was  a  professor  in  this  Beyolu- 
tion  warld;  but  he  liked  an  orni  sough  of  this  warld,  and 
a  tune  on  the  pipes  weel  aneugh  at  a  bye-time ;  and  abune  a\  he 
thought  he  had  gude  security  for  the  siller  he  lent  mj  godesiFB 
ow'er  the  stocking  at  Primrose  Knowe. 

Away  trots  my  gudesire  to  Redgauntlet  Castle,  wi'  a  heavy 
purse  and  a  light  heart,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  laird's  danger. 
Weel,  the  first  thing  he  learned  at  the  castle  was  that  Sir 
Bobort  had  fretted  hunsell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout^  because  he  did 
not  appear  before  twelve  o'clock.  It  wasna  a'thegither  for  sake 
ci  the  money,  Dougal  thought ;  but  because  he  didna  like  to 
part  wi'  my  gudesire  aff  the  grand.  Dougal  was  glad  to  see 
Steenie,  and  brought  him  into  the  great  oak  pailour,  and  there 
sat  the  laird  his  leesome  lane,  excepting  that  he  had  beside  him 
a  great  ill-favoured  jackanape,  that  was  a  special  pet  of  his — a 
cankered  beast  it  was,  and  mony  an  ill-natured  trick  it  played ; 
ill  to  please  it  was,  and  easily  angered — tbsi  about  the  haill 
castle,  chattering  and  yowling,  and  pinching  and  biting  folk, 
especially  before  ill  weather,  or  disturbances  in  the  state.  Sir 
Bobert  ca'd  it  Major  Weir,  after  the  warlock  that  was  burnt  ;* 
and  few  folk  liked  either  the  name  or  the  conditions  of  the 
creature — ^they  thought  there  was  dbmething  in  it  by  ordinar — 
and  my  gudesire  was  not  just  easy  in  his  mind  when  the  door 
shut  on  him,  and  he  saw  himself  in  the  room  wi'  naebody  but 
the  laird,  Dougal  MacCallum,  and  the  major,  a  thing  that 
hadna  chanced  to  him  before. 

Sir  Bobert  sat»  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a  great  armed  chair, 
wi'  his  grand  velvet  gown,  and  hu  feet  on  a  cradle ;  for  he  had 
baith  gout  and  gravel,  and  his  face  looked  as  gash  and  ghastly 
as  Satan's.  Major  Weir  sat  opposite  to  him,  in  a  red  laoed 
coat,  and  the  laird's  wig  on  his  head ;  and  aye  as  Sir  Bobert 
girned  wi'  pain,  the  jackanape  girned  too^  like  a  sheep's-head 
between  a  pair  of  tangs — an  ill-faured,  fearsome  couple  they 
were.  The  laird's  bufi-coat  was  hung  on  a  pin  behind  him,  and 
his  broadsword  and  his  pistols  within  reach ;  for  he  keepit  up 
the  auld  fashion  of  having  the  weapons  ready,  and  a  horse 
saddled  day  and  night,  just  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  aUe 

*  ▲  oelatoftted  wimrd,  ezacnted  [1^0]  at  Bdinboigh  tat  watwrj  snd  other  criiiMfl. 
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to  loap  on  horseback,  and  away  after  ony  of  the  Hill-folk  he 
could  get  speerings  of.  Some  said  it  was  for  fear  of  the  Whigs 
taking  yengeanoe,  but  I  judge  it  was  just  his  auld  custom — ^he 
wasna  gien  to  fear  onything.  The  rental-book,  wi'  its  black 
coyer  and  brass  dasps,  was  lying  beside  hitn;  and  a  book  of 
seulduddiy  sangs  was  put  betwixt  the  leaves,  to  keep  it  open  at 
the  place  where  it  bore  evidence  against  the  goodman  of  Prim- 
rose Knowe,  as  behind  the  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties. 
Sir  Bobert  gave  my  gudesire  a  look  as  if  he  would  have 
withered  his  heart  in  his  bosom.  Ye  maun  ken  he  had  a  way  of 
bending  his  brows  that  men  saw  the  visible  mark  of  a  horse-shoe 
in  his  forehead,  deep-dinted,  as  if  it  had  been  stamped  there. 

'Are  ye  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom  whistlef '  said 
Sbr  Bobert.     '  Zounds  I  if  yon  are ' 

My  gudesire,  with  as  gude  a  countenance  as  he  could  put 
on,  made  a  legi  and  placed  the  bag  of  money  on  the  table  wi' 
a  dash,  like  a  man  thiat  does  something  clever.  The  laird  drew 
it  to  him  hastily.     '  Is  it  all  here,  Ste^e,  man  f ' 

'  Tour  honour  will  find  it  rights'  said  my  gudesire. 

'Here,  Dougal,'  said  the  laiid,  'gie  Steenie  a  tass  of  brandy 
downstairs,  till  I  count  the  sOler  and  write  the  receipt.' 

But  they  weiena  weel  out  of  the  room  when  Sir  Bobert  gied 
ayeUoch  that  garr'd  the  castle  rock.  Back  ran  Dougal — ^in 
flew  the  livery-men — ^yell  on  veil  gied  the  laird,  ilk  ane  mair 
awf  u'  than  the  ither.  My  guaesire  knew  not  whether  to  stand 
or  fi^ee,  but  he  ventured  back  into  the  parlour,  where  a'  was 
gaun  hirdie-girdie — ^naebody  to  say  'come  in'  or  'gae  out.' 
Terribly  the  laird  roared  for  cauld  water  to  his  feet>  and  wine 
to  cool  his  throat ;  and  '  Hell,  hell,  hell,  and  its  flames,'  was  aye 
the  word  in  his  mouth.  They  brought  him  water,  and  when 
they  plunged  his  swoln  feet  into  the  tub,  he  cried  out  it  was 
burning ;  and  folk  say  that  it  did  bubble  and  sparkle  like  a 
seething  cauldron.  He  flung  ihe  cup  at  Dongal's  head,  and 
said  he  had  given  him  blood  instead  of  burgundy ;  and,  sure 
aneu^  the  lass  washed  clotted  blood  aff  the  carpet  the  neist 
day.  The  jaokanape  they  ca'd  Major  Weir,  it  jibbered  and 
cried  as  if  it  was  mocking  its  master.  My  gudesire's  head  was 
like  to  turn :  he  forgot  baith  siller  and  receipt^  and  downstairs 
he  banged;  but  as  he  ran,  the  shrieks  came  faint  and  fainter; 
there  was  a  deep^irawn  shivering  groan,  and  word  gaed  through 
the  castle  that  the  laird  was  dead. 

Weel,  away  came  my  gudesire  wi'  his  finger  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  best  hope  was  tluit  Dougal  had  seen  the  money-bag, 
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and  heaid  the  laiid  speak  of  writing  the  receipt.  The  yoimg 
laird,  now  Sir  John,  came  from  Edinburgh  to  see  things  pot  to 
rights.  Sir  John  and  his  lather  never  gree'd  weel.  Sir  John 
had  been  bred  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  sat  in  the  last  Soots 
Parliament  and  voted  for  the  Union,  having  gotten,  it  was 
thought,  a  rug  of  the  compensations ;  if  his  Either  could  have 
come  out  of  lus  grave  he  would  have  brained  him  for  it  on  his 
awn  hearthstane.  Some  thought  it  was  easier  counting  with 
the  auld  rough  knight  than  the  fair-spoken  joung  ane— but 
mair  of  that  anon. 

Dougal  MacCallum,  poor  body,  neither  grat  nor  graned,  but 
gaed  about  the  house  looking  like  a  corpse,  but  directing,  as 
was  his  duty,  a'  the  order  of  the  grand  funeral.  Now,  Dougal 
looked  aye  waur  and  waur  when  night  was  coming,  and  was 
aye  the  last  to  gang  to  his  bed,  whilk  was  in  a  little  round  just 
opposite  the  chamber  of  dais,  whilk  his  master  occupied  while 
he  was  living,  and  where  he  now  lay  in  state,  as  they  oa'd  it^ 
weel-a-day  I  The  night  before  the  funeral,  Dougal  could  ke^ 
his  awn  counsel  nae  langer:  he  came  doim  with  his  proud 
spirit)  and  fairly  asked  auld  Hutcheon  to  sit  in  his  room  with 
him  for  an  hour.  When  they  were  in  the  round,  Dougal  took 
ae  tass  of  brandy  to  himsell  and  gave  another  to  Hutcheon, 
and  wished  him  all  health  and  lang  life,  and  said  that,  for  him- 
sell, he  wasna  lang  for  this  world ;  for  that^  eveiy  night  since 
Sir  Robert's  death,  his  silver  call  had  sounded  from  the  state 
chamber,  just  as  it  used  to  do  at  nights  in  his  lifetime,  to  call 
Dougal  to  help  to  turn  him  in  his  bed.  Dougal  said  that^ 
being  alone  witii  the  dead  on  that  floor  of  the  tower  (for  nae- 
body  cared  to  wake  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  like  another  oorpse), 
he  had  never  daured  to  answer  the  call,  but  that  now  his  con- 
science checked  him  for  neglecting  his  duty;  for,  'though 
death  breaks  service,'  said  MacCSallum,  'it  shall  never  br^ 
my  service  to  Sir  Robert ;  and  I  will  answer  his  next  whistle, 
so  be  you  will  stand  by  me,  Hutcheon.' 

Hutcheon  had  nae  will  to  the  wark,  but  he  had  stood  by 
Dougal  in  battle  and  broil,  and  he  wad  not  fail  him  at  this 
pinch ;  so  down  the  carles  sat  ower  a  stoup  of  brandy,  and 
Hutcheon,  who  was  something  of  a  clerk,  would  have  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible ;  but  Dougal  would  hear  naething  but  a 
blaud  of  Davie  Lindcuiy,  whilk  was  the  waur  preparation. 

When  midnight  came,  and  the  house  was  quiet  as  the  grave, 
sure  anei:^  the  silver  whistle  sounded  as  sharp  and  shrill  as 
if  Sir  Robert  was  blowing  it,  and  up  gat  the  twa  auld  servings 
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mien  and  tottered  into  the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay. 
Hutcheon  saw  aneugh  at  the  first  glance;  for  there  were 
torches  in  the  room,  which  showed  him  the  foul  fiend  in  his 
ain  shape,  sitting  on  the  laird's  coffin  I  Ower  he  couped  as  if 
he  had  been  dead.  He  could  not  tell  how  lang  he  lay  in  a 
trance  at  the  door,  but  when  he  gathered  himself  he  cried  on 
his  neighbour,  and  getting  nae  answer,  raised  the  house,  when 
Dougal  was  found  lying  dead  within  twa  steps  of  the  bed  where 
his  noaster's  coffin  was  placed.  As  for  the  whistle,  it  was  gaen 
anes  and  aye ;  but  mony  a  time  was  it  heard  at  the  top  of  the 
house  on  the  bartizan,  and  amang  the  auld  chimneys  and 
turretSy  where  the  howlets  have  their  nests.  Sir  John  hushed 
the  matter  up^  and  the  funeral  passed  over  without  mair 
bogle-wark. 

Bat  when  a'  was  ower,  and  the  laird  was  beginning  to  settle 
his  affiiiiB,  every  tenant  was  called  up  for  his  arrears,  and  my 
gudeaire  for  the  full  sum  that  stood  against  him  in  the  rentu- 
book.  Weel,  away  he  trots  to  the  castle,  to  tell  his  story,  and 
there  he  is  introduced  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in  his  father's  chair, 
in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers  and  hanging  cravat,  and  a  small 
walking  rapier  by  his  side,  instead  of  the  auld  broadsword  that 
had  a  hundredweight  of  steel  about  it|  what  with  blade,  chape, 
and  basket-hilt.  I  have  heard  their  communing  so  often  tauld 
ower,  that  I  almost  think  I  was  there  mysell,  though  I  couldna 
be  bom  at  the  time.  (In  fact,  Alan,  my  companion  mimicked, 
with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  the  flattering,  conciliating  tone  of 
the  tenant's  address,  and  the  hypocritical  melancholy  of  the 
laird's  reply.  His  grandfather,  he  said,  had,  while  he  spoke, 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  rental-book,  as  if  it  were  a  mastiflT-dog  that 
he  was  afraid  would  spring  up  and  bite  him.) 

'I  wuss  ye  joy,  sir,  of  tiie  nead  seat,  and  the  white  loaf,  and 
the  braid  lairdship.  Your  father  was  a  kind  man  to  friends 
and  followers ;  muckle  grace  to  you.  Sir  John,  to  fill  his  shoon 
— his  boots,  I  suld  say,  for  he  seldom  wore  shoon,  imless  it 
were  miiils  when  he  had  the  gout.' 

'Ay,  Steenie,'  quoth  the  laird,  sighing  deeply,  and  putting 
his  napkin  to  his  een,  '  his  was  a  sudden  call,  and  he  will  be 
missed  in  the  country ;  no  time  to  set  his  house  in  order :  weel 
prepared  Godward,  no  doubt,  which  is  the  root  of  the  matter, 
but  left  us  behind  a  tangled  hesp  to  wind,  Steenie.  Hem  I 
hem!  We  maun  go  to  business,  Steenie;  much  to  do,  and 
little  time  to  do  it  in.' 

Here  he  opened  the  fatal  volume.     I  have  heard  of  a  thing 
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they  call  DoomBday  Book — ^I  am  dear  ifc  has  been  a  rental  of 
back-ganging  tenants. 

'Stephen,'  said  Sir  John,  still  in  the  same  soft^  sleekit  tone 
of  voice — *  Stephen  Stevenson,  or  Steenaon,  ye  axe  down  here 
for  a  year's  rent  behind  the  hand,  due  at  last  term.' 

SUphm,  'Please  your  honour.  Sir  John,  I  paid  it  to  your 
ftkther.' 

Sir  John.  'Te  took  a  receipt  then,  doubtless,  Stephen,  and 
can  produce  itt' 

Stq)hen,  'Indeed  I  hadna  time,  an  it  like  your  honour;  for 
nae  sooner  had  I  set  doun  the  siller,  and  just  as  his  honoor 
Sir  Robert,  that's  gaen,  drew  it  tOl  him  to  count  it,  and  write 
out  the  receipt^  he  was  ta'en  wi'  the  pains  that  removed  him.' 

'That  was  unlucky,'  said  Sir  Jobn,  after  a  pause.  'Bat 
ye  maybe  paid  it  in  the  presence  of  somebody.  I  want  but  a 
talis  quodis  evidence,  Stephen.  I  would  go  ower  strictly  to 
work  with  no  poor  man.' 

Stephen,  'Troth,  Sir  John,  there  was  naebody  in  the  room 
but  Dougal  MacCallum,  the  butler.  But^  as  your  honour  'keas, 
he  has  e'en  followed  his  auld  master.' 

'Very  imlucky  again,  Stephen,'  said  Sir  John,  without 
altering  his  voice  a  single  note.  'The  man  to  whom  ye  paid 
the  money  is  dead ;  and  the  man  who  witnessed  the  payment 
is  dead  too:  and  the  siller,  which  should  have  been  to  the 
foie,  is  neither  seen  nor  heaid  teU  of  in  the  lepositorieB.  How 
am  I  to  believe  a'  thisf ' 

Stq>hefK  'I  dinna  ken,  your  honour;  but  there  is  a  Ut 
memorandum  note  of  the  very  coins — ^for,  Qod  help  me  1  I  had 
to  borrow  out  of  twenty  purses — and  I  am  sure  that  ilka  man 
there  set  down  will  take  his  grit  oath  for  what  purpose  I 
borrowed  the  money.' 

Sir  John.  'I  have  little  doubt  ye  borrowed  the  money, 
Steenie.  It  is  the  paymeiU  to  my  father  that  I  want  to  have 
some  proof  of.' 

Stephen.  'The  siller  maun  be  about  the  house,  Sir  John. 
And  since  your  honour  never  got  it,  and  his  honour  that  was 
canna  have  ta'en  it  wi'  him,  maybe  some  of  the  family  may 
have  seen  it.' 

Sir  John,  '  We  will  examine  the  servants,  Stephen ;  that  is 
but  reasonable.' 

But  lackey  and  lass,  and  page  and  groom,  all  denied  stoatly 
that  they  had  ever  seen  such  a  bag  of  money  as  my  gadesire 
described.     What  was  waur,  he  hi^  unluckily  not  mentioiiaa 
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to  any  liying  soul  of  them  his  ptupoee  of  paying  his  rent.  Ae 
quean  had  noticed  something  mider  his  ann,  but  she  took  it 
for  the  pipes. 

Sir  John  Redgauntlet  ordered  the  servants  out  of  the  room, 
and  then  said  to  my  gudesire,  'Now,  Steenie,  ye  see  you  have 
bar  play ;  and,  as  I  have  litde  doubt  ye  ken  better  where  to 
find  the  idller  than  ony  other  body,  I  beg,  in  fair  terms,  and  for 
your  own  sake,  that  you  will  end  this  f asherie ;  for,  Stephen, 
ye  maun  pay  or  flit.' 

'The  Lord  foigie  your  opinion,'  said  Stephen,  driven  almost 
to  his  wit's  end — *  I  am  an  honest  man.' 

*So  am  I,  Stephen,'  said  his  honour;  'and  so  are  all  the 
folks  in  the  house,  I  hope.  But  if  there  be  a  knave  amongst 
us,  it  must  be  he  that  teUs  the  story  he  cannot  prove.'  He 
paused,  and  then  added,  mair  sternly,  'If  I  understand  your 
trick,  sir,  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  some  malicious  reports 
cooceming  things  in  this  family,  and  particularly  respecting 
my  fathers  sudden  death,  thereby  to  cheat  me  out  of  the 
money,  and  perhaps  take  away  my  character,  by  insinuatang 
that  I  have  received  the  rent  I  am  demanding.  Where  do  you 
suppose  this  money  to  be  t    I  insist  upon  knowing.' 

My  gudesire  saw  everything  look  sae  muckle  against  him 
that  he  grew  nearly  desperate ;  however,  he  shifted  from  one 
foot  to  another,  looked  to  every  comer  of  the  room,  and  made 
no  answer. 

'Speak  out^  sirrah,'  said  the  laird,  assmning  a  look  of  his 
father's — a  very  particular  ane,  which  he  had  when  he  was 
angiyt  it  seemed  as  if  the  wrinkles  of  his  frown  made  that 
selfsame  fearful  shape  of  a  horse's  shoe  in  the  middle  of  his 
brow — 'speak  out^  sir !  I  teill  know  your  thoughts.  Do  you 
suppose  tiiat  I  have  this  money  f 

'  Far  be  it  frae  me  to  say  so^'  sud  Stephen. 

'  Do  you  charge  any  of  my  people  with  having  taken  it  1' 

'  I  wad  be  lai&  to  charge  them  that  may  be  innocent,'  said 
my  gudesire;  'and  if  there  be  any  one  that  is  guilty,  I  have 
nae  proof.' 

'  Somewhere  the  money  must  be,  if  there  is  a  word  of  truth 
in  your  story,'  said  Sir  John ;  '  I  ask  where  you  think  it  is, 
and  demand  a  correct  answert' 

'  In  hell,  if  you  will  have  my  thoughts  of  it,'  said  my  gude- 
sire, driven  to  extremity — 'in  hell!  with  your  father,  his 
jackanape,  and  his  silver  whistle.' 

Down  the  stairs  he  ran,  for  the  parlour  was  nae  place  for 
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him  after  such  a  word,  and  he  heard  the  laird  swearing  blood 
and  wounds  behind  him,  as  &8t  as  ever  did  Sir  Bobert^  and 
roaring  for  the  bailie  and  the  baron-offioer. 

Away  rode  my  gudesire  to  his  chief  creditor,  him  they  ca'd 
I^urie  Lapraik,  to  try  if  he  could  make  onything  out  of  him ; 
but  when  he  tauld  his  story,  he  got  but  the  warst  word  in  his 
wame— thief,  beggar,  and  dyvour  were  the  saftest  terms ;  and 
to  the  boot  of  these  hard  terms,  Laurie  brought  up  the  auld 
story  of  his  dipping  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  God's  saunts, 
just  as  if  a  tenant  could  have  helped  riding  with  the  laird, 
and  that  a  laird  like  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet.  My  gudesire 
was  by  this  time  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience,  and  while 
he  and  Laurie  were  at  deil  speed  the  liars,  he  was  wanchande 
aneugh  to  abuse  Lapraik's  doctrine  as  weel  as  the  man,  and 
said  things  that  garr'd  folks'  flesh  grue  that  heard  them; 
he  wasna  just  hini^ll,  and  he  had  lived  wi'  a  wild  set  in  his 
day. 

At  last  they  parted,  and  my  gudesire  was  to  ride  hame 
through  the  wood  of  Pitmurkie,  thiftt  is  a'  fou  of  black  firs,  as 
they  say.  I  ken  the  wood,  but  the  firs  may  be  black  or  white 
for  what  I  can  tell.  At  the  entiy  of  the  wood  there  is  a  wild 
common,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  common  a  little  lonely  change- 
house,  that  was  keepit  then  by  a  hostler-wife — they  suld  hae 
ca'd  her  Tibbie  Faw — and  there  puir  Steenie  cried  for  a 
mutchkin  of  brandy,  for  he  had  had  no  refreshment  the  haill 
day.  Tibbie  was  earnest  wi'  him  to  take  a  bite  o'  meat,  but 
he  couldna  think  o%  nor  would  he  take  his  foot  out  of  the 
stirrup^  and  took  off  the  brandy  wholely  at  twa  draughts,  and 
named  a  toast  at  each  —  the  first  was,  the  memoty  of  Sir 
Robert  Redgauntlet^  and  might  he  never  lie  quiet  in  his  grave 
till  he  had  righted  his  poor  bond-tenant ;  and  the  second  was, 
a  health  to  Man's  Enemy,  if  he  would  but  get  him  back  the 
pock  of  siller,  or  tell  him  what  came  o't,  for  he  saw  the  haill 
world  was  like  to  regard  him  as  a  thief  and  a  cheat,  and  he 
took  that  waur  than  even  the  ruin  of  his  house  and  hauld. 

On  he  rode,  little  caring  where.  It  was  a  dark  night 
turned,  and  the  trees  made  it  yet  darker,  and  he  let  the  beast 
take  its  ain  road  through  the  wood;  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
from  tired  and  wearied  that  it  was  before,  the  nag  began  to 
spring,  and  flee,  and  stend,  that  my  gudesire  could  hardly  keep 
the  saddle ;  upon  the  whilk,  a  horseman,  suddenly  riding  up 
beside  him,  said,  'That's  a  mettle  beast  of  yours,  freend;  will 
you  sell  himt'    So  saying,  he  touched  the  horse's  neck  with 
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his  riding-wand,  and  it  fell  into  its  auld  heigh-ho  of  a  stumbling 
trot.  'But  his  spunk's  soon  out  of  him,  I  think,'  continued 
the  stranger,  'and  that  is  like  mony  a  man's  courage,  that 
thinks  he  wad  do  great  things  till  he  come  to  the  proof.' 

My  gudesire  scarce  listened  to  this,  but  spurred  his  horse, 
with  '  Gude  e'en  to  you,  freend.' 

But  it's  like  the  stranger  was  ane  that  doesna  lightly  yield 
his  point ;  for,  ride  as  Steenie  hked,  he  was  aye  beside  him  at 
the  selfsame  pace.  At  last  my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steenson,  grew 
half  angry,  and,  to  say  the  tru^  half  feared. 

'What  is  it  that  ye  want  with  me,  freendl'  he  said.  'If 
ye  be  a  robber,  I  have  nae  money;  if  ye  be  a  leal  man, 
wanting  company,  I  have  nae  heart  to  mirth  or  speaking ;  and 
if  ye  want  to  ken  the  road,  I  scarce  ken  it  mysell.' 

'  If  you  will  tell  me  your  grief,'  said  the  stranger,  '  I  am  one 
that^  though  I  have  been  sair  misca'd  in  the  world,  am  the 
Quly  hand  for  helping  my  freends.' 

So  my  gudesire,  to  ease  his  ain  heart,  mair  than  from  any 
hope  of  help,  told  him  the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

'It's  a  hard  pinch,'  said  the  stranger;  'but  I  think  I  can 
help  you.' 

'  If  you  could  lend  the  money,  sir,  and  take  a  lang  day — I 
ken  nae  other  help  on  earth,'  said  my  gudesire. 

'  But  there  may  be  some  under  the  earth,'  said  the  stranger. 
'Come,  111  be  frank  wi'  you;  I  could  lend  you  the  money  on 
bond,  but  you  would  maybe  scruple  my  terms.  Now,  I  can 
teU  you  that  your  auld  Isurd  is  disturbed  in  his  grave  by  your 
curses,  and  the  wailing  of  your  family,  and  if  ye  daur  venture 
to  go  to  see  him,  he  will  give  you  the  receipt.' 

My  gudesire's  hair  stood  on  end  at  this  proposal,  but  he 
thought  his  companion  might  be  some  humorsome  chield  that 
was  trying  to  fiighten  him,  and  might  end  with  lending  him 
the  money.  Besides,  he  was  bauld  wi'  brandy,  and  desperate 
wi'  distress;  and  he  said  he  had  courage  to  go  to  the  gate 
of  hell,  and  a  step  farther,  for  that  receipt. 

The  stranger  laughed. 

Weel,  they  rode  on  through  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  horse  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  great  house; 
and,  but  that  he  knew  the  place  was  ten  miles  off,  my  father 
would  have  thought  he  was  at  Bedgaundet  Castle.  They  rode 
into  the  outer  courtyard,  through  the  muckle  faulding  yetts, 
and  aneath  the  auld  portcullis;  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
house  was  lighted,  and  there  were  pipes  and  fiddles,  and  as 
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much  <^^l■1^oing  and  dentj  within  aa  uaed  to  be  in  Sir  Robert's 
house  at  Pace  and  Yule,  and  such  high  seasons.  They  lap  ofi^ 
and  my  gudeeire,  as  seemed  to  him,  fastened  his  horse  to  the 
very  ring  he  had  tied  him  to  that  morning,  wh^i  he  gaed  to 
wait  on  the  young  Sir  John. 

'God!'  said  my  gudesire,  'if  Sir  Bobert's  death  be  but  a 
dreaml' 

He  knocked  at  the  ha'  door  just  as  he  was  wont,  and  his 
auld  acquaintance,  Dougal  MacGallum,  just  after  his  w<mt^  too, 
came  to  open  the  door,  and  said,  'Piper  Steenie,  are  ye  tiiere^ 
bidt    Sir  Robert  has  been  crying  for  you.' 

My  gudesire  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream ;  he  looked  for  the 
stianger,  but  he  was  gane  for  the  time.  At  last  he  just  tried 
to  say,  '  Ha  1  Dougal  Driveower,  are  ye  living  t  I  thought  ye 
had  been  dead.' 

'Never  fash  yoursell  wi'  me^'  said  Dougal,  'but  look  to  your- 
sell ;  and  see  ye  tak  naething  frae  onybody  here,  neither  meat^ 
dzink,  or  siller,  except  just  t£e  receipt  that  is  your  ain.' 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  through  halls  and  trances  that 
were  weel  kenn'd  to  my  gudesire,  and  into  the  auld  oak  parlour ; 
and  there  was  as  much  singing  of  profane  sangs,  and  birling  of 
red  wine,  and  speaking  blasphemy  and  sculduddxy,  as  had  ever 
been  in  Redgauntlet  Castle  when  it  was  at  the  bljthest. 

But,  Lord  take  us  in  keeping !  what  a  set  of  ghastly  revellers 
they  were  that  sat  round  that  table !  My  gudesire  kenn'd  mony 
that  had  long  before  gane  to  their  place,  for  often  had  he  piped 
to  the  most  part  in  the  hall  of  Redgauntlet.  There  was  the 
fierce  Middleton,  and  the  dissolute  Rothes,  and  the  crafty 
Lauderdale ;  and  DalyeU,  with  his  bald  head  and  a  beard  to  his 
girdle ;  and  Earlshall,  with  Cameron's  blude  on  his  hand ;  and 
wild  Bonshaw,  that  tied  blessed  Mr.  Cargill's  limbs  till  the 
blude  sprung;  and  Dumbarton  Douglas,  the  twice-turned 
traitor  baith  to  country  and  king.  There  was  the  Bluidy 
\  Advocate  MacKenyie,  who,  for  his  worldly  wit  and  wisdom,  had 
Nyft  been  to  the  rest  as  a  god.  And  there  was  Claverhouse,  as 
beautiful  as  when  he  lived,  with  lus  long,  dark,  curled  locks, 
streaming  down  over  his  laced  buff-coal^  and  his  left-hand 
always  on  his  right  spule-blade,  to  hide  the  wound  that  the 
silver  bullet  had  made.*  He  sat  apart  from  them  all,  and 
looked  at  them  with  a  melancholy,  haughty  countenance ;  while 
the  rest  hallooed,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  that  the  room  rang. 
But  their  smiles  were  f eaifully  contorted  from  time  to  time ; 

*  Soe  Fttnecnton  of  the  Coreiuuitara.   Note  17. 
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and  their  laughter  passed  mto  such  wild  sounds  as  made  my 
gadesire's  yeiy  nails  grow  blue,  and  chilled  the  marrow  in  his 
banes. 

They  that  waited  at  the  table  were  just  the  wicked  serring- 
men  and  troopers  that  had  done  their  work  and  cruel  bidding 
on  earth.  There  was  the  Lang  Lad  of  the  Nethertown,  that 
helped  to  take  Argyle;  and  the  bishop's  summoner,  that  they 
called  the  Deil's  Rattle-bag;  and  the  wicked  guardsmen,  in 
their  laced  coats;  and  the  sayage  Highland  .Sorites,  that 
shed  blood  like  water ;  and  mony  a  proud  serving-man,  haughty 
of  heart  and  bloody  of  hand,  cringing  to  the  rich,  and  making 
them  wickeder  ihsxi  they  would  be;  grinding  the  poor  to 
powder,  when  the  rich  had  broken  them  to  fragments.  And 
mony,  mony  nudr  were  coming  and  ganging,  a'  as  busy  in 
their  vocation  as  if  they  had  been  alive. 

Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  in  the  midst  of  a'  this  fearful  riot^ 
cried,  wi'  a  voice  like  thimder,  on  Steenie  Piper  to  come  to  the 
board-head  where  he  was  sitting,  his  legs  stretched  out  before 
him,  and  swathed  up  with  flannel,  with  his  holster  pistols  aside 
him,  while  the  great  broadsword  rested  against  his  chair,  just  as 
my  gudesire  had  seen  him  the  last  time  upon  earth — the  veiy 
cnishion  for  the  jackanape  was  close  to  him,  but  the  creature 
itsell  was  not  there ;  it  wasna  its  hour,  it's  likely ;  for  he  heard 
them  say  as  he  came  forward,  'Is  not  the  major  come  jetV 
And  another  answered,  'The  jackanape  wiU  be  here  betimes 
the  mom.'  And  when  my  gudesire  came  forward,  Sir  Robert, 
or  his  ghaist^  or  the  deevil  in  his  likeness,  said,  *  Weel,  piper, 
hae  ye  settled  wi'  my  son  for  the  year's  rentt' 

With  much  ado  my  father  gat  breath  to  say  that  Sir  John 
would  not  settle  without  his  honour^s  receipt. 

<Te  shall  hae  that  for  a  tune  of  the  pipes,  Steenie,'  said 
the  appearance  of  Sir  Robert  'Play  us  up,  "Weel  hoddled, 
Luckie." ' 

Now  this  was  a  tune  my  gudesire  learned  frae  a  warlock, 
that  heard  it  when  they  were  worshipping  Satan  at  their 
meetings,  and  my  gudesire  had  sometimes  played  it  at  the 
ranting  suppers  in  Redgauntlet  Castle,  but  never  very  wOl- 
ingly;  and  now  he  grew  cauld  at  the  very  name  of  it,  and 
said,  for  excuse,  he  hadna  his  pipes  wi'  him. 

'MaoCallum,  ye  limb  of  Beelsebub,'  said  the  fearfu'  Sir 
Robert,  '  bring  Steenie  the  pipes  that  I  am  keeping  for  him  1 ' 

MacGallum  brought  a  pair  of  pipes  might  have  served  the 
piper  of  Donald  of  the  Ldes.    But  he  gave  my  gudesire  a  nudge 
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as  he  offered  them ;  and  looking  aecretly  and  doaely,  Stoenie 
saw  that  the  chanter  waa  of  steel,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat ; 
80  he  had  fair  warning  not  to  truist  his  fingers  with  it.  So  he 
excused  himself  again,  and  said  he  was  hint  and  fright^ied, 
and  had  not  wind  aneugh  to  fill  the  bag. 

*  Then  ye  maun  eat  and  drink,  Steenie,'  said  the  figure ;  '  for 
we  do  little  else  here ;  and  it's  ill  speaking  between  a  fou  man 
and  a  fasting.' 

Now  these  were  the  yeiy  words  that  the  bloody  Earl  of 
Douglas  said  to  keep  the  king's  messenger  in  hand,  while  he 
cut  the  head  off  MacLellan  of  Bombie,  at  the  Threaye  Castle,* 
and  that  put  Steenie  mair  and  mair  on  his  guard.  So  he 
spoke  up  like  a  man,  and  said  he  came  neither  to  eat,  or  drink, 
or  make  minstrelsy,  but  simply  for  his  ain — ^to  ken  what  waa 
come  o'  the  money  he  had  paid^  and  to  get  a  discharge  for  it ; 
and  he  was  so  stout-hearted  by  this  time,  that  he  charged  Sir 
Robert  for  conscience'  sake  (he  had  no  power  to  say  the  holy 
name),  and  as  he  hoped  for  peace  and  rest,  to  spread  no  snares 
for  him,  but  just  to  g^ye  him  his  ain. 

The  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and  laughed,  but  it  took 
from  a  large  pocket-book  the  receipt,  and  handed  it  to 
Steenie.  *  There  is  yoiur  receipt,  ye  pitiful  cur ;  and  for  the 
money,  my  dog-whelp  of  a  son  may  go  look  for  it  in  the  CSat's 
Cradle.' 

My  gudesire  uttered  mony  thanks,  and  was  about  to  retire 
when  Sir  Robert  roared  aloud, '  Stop  though,  thou  sack-doudling 
son  of  a  whore!  I  am  not  done  with  thee.  Hxbb  we  do 
nothing  for  nothings  and  you  must  return  on  this  yery  day 
twelyemonth  to  pay  your  master  the  homage  that  you  owe  me 
for  my  protection.' 

Mj  father's  tongue  was  loosed  of  a  suddenty,  and  he  said 
aloud,  '  I  refer  mysell  to  God's  pleasure,  and  not  to  yours.' 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  word  than  all  was  dark  around 
him,  and  he  sunk  on  the  earth  with  such  a  sudden  shock,  that 
he  lost  both  breath  and  sense. 

How  lang  Steenie  lay  there,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  when  he 
came  to  himsell,  he  was  lying  in  the  auld  kirkyard  of  Red- 
gauntlet  parochine,  just  at  the  door  of  the  family  aisle,  and 
the  scutcheon  of  the  auld  knight,  Sir  Robert,  hanging  oyer  his 
head.  There  was  a  deep  morning  fog  on  grass  and  grayestane 
around  him,  and  lus  horse  was  feeding  quietly  beside  the 
minister's  twa  cows.     Steenie  would  haye  Uiought  the  whole 

\j  *.The  reader  is  reftExed  Ibr  pwUciilui  to  FttMottto'i  HUlonf  qfSoaOamd, 
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was  a  dream,  but  he  had  the  receipt  in  his  hand,  fairly  -written 
and  signed  by  the  anld  laird ;  only  the  last  letters  of  his  name 
were  a  little  disorderly,  written  like  one  seized  with  sudden 
pain. 

Sorely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that  dreary  plaoe,  rode 
through  the  mist  to  Redgauntlet  Castle,  and  with  much  ado  he 
got  speech  of  the  laird. 

*  Well,  you  dyvour  bankrupt^'  was  the  first  word,  '  have  you 
brought  me  my  rentf ' 

'No,'  answered  my  gudesire,  'I  have  not;  but  I  have 
brought  your  honour  Sir  Robert's  receipt  for  it.' 

*  How,  sirrahf  Sir  Robert's  receipt !  You  told  me  he  had 
not  given  you  one.' 

*  Will  your  honour  please  to  see  if  that  bit  line  is  r^htT 
Sir  John  looked  at  every  line,  and  at  every  letter,  with  much 

attention,  and  at  last  at  the  date,  which  my  gudesire  had  not 
observed — * "  From  my  appointed  place,"  he  read,  "  this  twenty- 
fifth  of  November."  What !  That  is  yesterday  1  Yillain,  thou 
must  have  gone  to  Hell  for  this ! ' 

'I  got  it  from  your  honour's  father;  whether  he  be  in 
Heavoi  or  Hell,  I  know  not,'  said  Steenie. 

'  I  will  delate  you  for  a  warlock  to  the  privy  council ! '  said 
Sir  John.  '  I  will  send  you  to  your  master,  the  devil,  with  the 
help  of  a  tar-barrel  and  a  torch ! ' 

'  I  intend  to  delate  mysell  to  the  presbytery,'  said  Steenie, 
'and  tell  them  all  I  have  seen  last  nighty  whilk  are  things 
fitter  for  them  to  judge  of  than  a  borrel  man  like  me.' 

Sir  John  paused,  composed  himsell,  and  desired  to  hear  the 
full  history;  and  my  gudesire  told  it  him  from  point  to 
point,  as  I  have  told  it  you — ^word  for  word,  neither  more 
nor  less. 

Sir  John  was  silent  again  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he 
said,  very  composedly,  'Steenie,  this  story  of  yours  concerns 
the  honour  of  many  a  noble  family  besides  mine ;  and  if  it  be 
a  leasing-making,  to  keep  yourself  out  of  my  danger,  the  least 
yon  can  expect  is  to  have  a  red-hot  iron  driven  tibrough  your 
tongue,  and  that  will  be  as  bad  as  scauding  your  fingers  with 
a  red-hot  chanter.  But  yet  it  may  be  true,  Steenie ;  and  if  the 
money  cast  up^  I  shall  not  know  what  to  think  of  it.  But 
where 'shall  we  find  the  Gat's  Cradle!  There  are  cats  enough 
about  the  old  house,  but  I  think  they  kitten  without  the 
ceremony  of  bed  or  cradle.' 

'We  were  best  ask  Hutcheon,'  said  my  gudesire ;  'he  kens 
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a'  the  odd  oomen  aboat  as  weel  as — another  Berviog-man  that 
is  now  gane,  and  that  I  wad  not  like  to  name.' 

Aweel,  Hutcheon,  when  he  was  asked,  told  them  that  a 
ruinous  turret,  lang  disused,  next  to  the  clobk-house,  only 
accessible  iby  a  ladder,  for  the  opening  was  on  the  outside, 
and  far  above  the  battlements,  was  (Killed  of  old  the  Gaf s 
Cradle. 

'  There  will  I  go  immediately,'  said  Sir  John ;  and  he  took 
(with  what  purpose,  Heaven  kens)  one  of  his  father's  pistols 
from  the  hall-table,  where  they  had  lain  since  the  night  he 
died,  and  hastened  to  the  battlements. 

It  was  a  dangerous  place  to  dimb,  for  the  ladder  was  auld 
and  frail,  and  wanted  ane  or  twa  rounds.  However,  up  got  Sir 
John,  and  entered  at  the  turret  door,  where  his  body  stopped 
the  only  little  light  that  was  in  the  bit  turret.  Something 
flees  at  him  wi'  a  vengeance,  maist  dang  him  back  ower ;  bang 
gaed  the  knight's  pistol,  and  Hutcheon,  that  held  the  ladder, 
and  my  gudesire  that  stood  beside  him,  hears  a  loud  skelloch. 
A  minute  after,  Sir  John  flings  the  body  of  the  jackanape  down 
to  them,  and  cries  that  the  i^er  is  fund,  and  that  they  should 
come  up  and  help  him.  And  there  was  the  bag  of  siller  sure 
aneugh,  and  mony  orra  things  besides  that  had  been  missing 
for  mony  a  day.  And  Sir  John,  when  he  had  riped  the  turret 
weel,  led  my  gudesire  into  the  dining-parlour,  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he 
should  have  doubted  his  word,  and  that  he  would  hereafter  be 
a  good  master  to  him,  to  make  amends. 

^And  now,  Steenie,'  said  Sir  John,  'although  this  vision  of 
yours  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  my  father's  credit,  as  an  honest 
man,  that  he  should,  even  after  his  death,  desire  to  see  justice 
done  to  a  poor  man  like  you,  yet  you  are  sensible  that  ill- 
dispositioned  men  might  make  bad  constructions  upon  it, 
concerning  his  soul's  health.  So,  I  think,  we  had  better  lay 
the  haill  dirdum  on  that  ill-deedie  creature,  Major  Weir,  and 
say  naething  about  your  dream  in  the  wood  of  Pitmurkie. 
You  had  taken  ower  muckle  brandy  to  be  very  certain  about 
ony  thing ;  and,  Steenie,  this  receipt  (his  hand  shook  while  he 
held  it  out),  it's  but  a  queer  kind  of  document^  and  we  will  do 
best,  I  think,  to  put  it  quietly  in  the  fire.' 

*  Od,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  is,  it's  a'  the  voucher  I  have  for 
my  rent,'  said  my  gudesire,  who  was  afraid,  it  may  be,  of  losing 
the  benefit  of  Sir  Robert's  discharge. 

*  I  will  bear  the  contents  to  your  credit  in  the  rental-book, 
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and  give  you  a  disohaige  under  my  own  hand,'  said  Sir  John, 
*and  that  on  the  spot.  And,  Steenie,  if  you  can  hold  your 
tongue  about  this  matter,  you  shall  sit^  from  this  term  down- 
ward, at  an  easier  rent.' 

'Mony  thanks  to  your  honour,'  said  Steenie,  who  saw  easily 
in  what  comer  the  wind  was ;  '  doubtless  I  will  be  conformable 
to  all  your  honour's  commands ;  only  I  would  willingly  speak 
wi'  some  powerful  minister  on  the  subject,  for  I  do  not  like 
the  sort  of  soumons  of  appointment  whilk  your  honour's 
father ' 

'  Do  not  call  the  phantom  my  father ! '  said  Sir  John,  inter- 
mpting  him. 

*  Weel,  then,  the  thing  that  was  so  like  him,'  said  my  gude- 
aire ;  '  he  spoke  of  my  coming  back  to  him  this  time  twelve- 
month, and  it's  a  weight  on  my  conscience.' 

'Aweel,  then,'  said  Sir  John,  4f  you  be  so  much  distressed 
in  mind,  you  may  speak  to  our  minister  of  the  parish ;  he  is  a 
doaoe  man,  regards  the  honour  of  our  family,  and  the  mair  that 
he  may  look  for  some  patronage  from  me.' 

Wi'  that  my  gudesire  readily  agreed  that  the  receipt  should 
be  bumt^  and  the  laird  threw  it  into  the  chimney  with  his  ain 
hand.  Bum  it  would  not  for  them,  though ;  but  away  it  flew 
up  the  lum,  wi'  a  lang  train  of  sparks  at  its  tail,  and  a  hissing 
noise  like  a  squib. 

My  gudesire  gaed  down  to  the  manse,  and  the  minister, 
when  he  had  heard  the  story,  said  it  was  his  real  opinion  that, 
though  my  gudesire  had  gaen  very  far  in  tampering  with 
dangerous  matters,  yet,  as  he  had  refused  the  devil's  arles  (for 
such  was  the  offer  of  meat  and  drink),  and  had  refused  to  do 
homage  by  piping  at  his  bidding,  he  hoped,  that  if  he  held  a 
circumspect  walk  hereafter,  Satan  could  take  little  advantage 
bv  what  was  come  and  gane.  And,  indeed,  my  gudesire,  of  his 
am  accord,  lang  forswore  baith  the  pipes  and  the  brandy ;  it 
was  not  even  till  the  year  was  out,  and  the  fatal  day  passed, 
that  he  would  so  much  as  take  the  fiddle,  or  drink  usquebaugh 
or  tippenny. 

Sir  John  made  up  his  story  about  the  jackanape  as  he  liked 
himsell ;  and  some  believe  till  this  day  there  was  no  more  in 
the  matter  than  the  filching  nature  of  ^e  brute.  Indeed,  yell 
no  hinder  some  to  threap  that  it  was  nane  o'  the  Auld  Enemy 
that  Dougal  and  my  gudesire  [Hutcheon]  saw  in  the  laird's  room, 
but  only  that  wanchancie  creature,  the  major,  capering  on  the 
coffin ;  and  that,  as  to  the  blawing  on  the  laird's  whistle  that  was 
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heaxd  after  he  was  dead,  the  filthy  brute  could  do  that  as  weel 
as  the  laird  himsell,  if  no  better.  But  Heaven  kens  the  truth, 
whilk  first  came  out  by  the  minister's  wife,  after  Sir  John  and 
her  ain  gudeman  were  baith  in  the  moulds.  And  then,  my 
gudesire,  wha  was  failed  in  his  limbe,  but  not  in  his  judgment 
or  memory — at  least  nothing  to  speak  of — ^was  obliged  to  tell 
the  real  nanatiye  to  his  freends  for  the  credit  of  his  good  name. 
He  might  else  haye  been  chaiged  for  a  warlock.* 


Thb  shades  of  evening  were  growing  thicker  aiound  iis  as 
my  conductor  finished  his  long  nanutive  with  thb  moral — '  Te 
see,  birkie,  it  is  nae  chancy  thing  to  tak  a  stamger  traveller 
for  a  guide  when  ye  are  in  an  uncouth  land.' 

'I  should  not  have  made  that  inference,'  said  I.  'Tour 
grandfather's  adventure  was  fortunate  for  himself,  whom  it 
saved  from  ruin  and  distress ;  and  fortunate  for  his  landlord 
also,  whom  it  prevented  from  committing  a  gross  act  of 
injustice.' 

'Ay,  but  they  had  baith  to  sup  the  sauce  o't  sooner  or 
later,'  said  Wandering  Willie.  *  What  was  fristed  wasna  for- 
given. Sir  John  died  before  he  was  much  over  threescore; 
and  it  was  just  like  of  a  moment's  illness.  And  for  my  gude- 
sire,  though  he  departed  in  fulness  of  years,  yet  there  was  my 
father,  a  yauld  man  of  forty-five,  fell  down  betwixt  the  stilts 
of  his  pleugh,  and  raise  never  again,  and  left  nae  bairn  but  me, 
a  puir  sightless,  fatherless,  motherless  creature,  could  neither 
work  nor  want.  Things  gaed  weel  aneugh  at  first;  for  Sir 
Redwald  Redgauntlet^  the  only  son  of  Sir  John,  and  the  oye 
of  auld  Sir  Robert,  and,  wae's  me !  the  last  of  the  honourable 
house,  took  the  farm  off  our  hands,  and  brought  me  into  his 
household  to  have  care  of  me.  He  liked  music,  and  I  had  the 
best  teachers  baith  England  and  Scotland  could  gie  me.  Mony 
a  merry  year  was  I  wi'  him ;  but  wae's  me !  he  gaed  out  with 

other  pretty  men  in  the  Forty-five 111  say  nae  mair  about 

it.  My  head  never  settled  weel  since  I  lost  hun ;  and  if  I  say 
another  word  about  it,  deil  a  bar  will  I  have  the  heart  to  play 
the  night.  Look  out,  my  gentle  chap,'  he  resumed,  in  a 
different  tone,  'ye  should  see  the  lights  in  Brokenbum  Glen  by 
this  time.' 

*  Soe  SzoesslTe  Lunentatton.    Note  18. 


LETTER  XII 

THE  SAMB  TO  THB  SAKE 

Tarn  Luter  was  their  minstrel  meet, 

Glide  Lord  as  be  could  lance, 
He  played  sae  sbiill  and  sang  sae  sweety 

Till  Towsie  took  a  trance. 
Auld  Lightfoot  there  he  did  forleet, 

And  counterfeited  France ; 
He  used  himself  as  man  discreet, 
And  took  up  Morrioe  danse 

Sae  loud, 
-  At  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

^  Kino  Jambs  I. 

I OONTINITB  to  scribble  at  length,  though  the  subject  may  seem 
somewhat  deficient  in  interest.  Let  the  grace  of  the  narrativei 
therefore,  and  the  concern  we  take  in  each  other's  matters, 
make  amends  for  its  tenuity.  We  fools  of  fancy,  who  sufier 
ourselves^  like  Malyolio,  to  be  cheated  with  our  own  visions, 
have,  nevertheless,  this  advantage  over  the  wise  ones  of  the 
earth,  that  we  have  our  whole  stock  of  enjoyments  under  our 
own  command,  and  can  dish  for  ourselves  an  intellectual  ban- 
quet with  most  moderate  assistance  from  external  objects.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  something  like  the  feast  which  the  Barmecide 
served  up  to  Alnaschar ;  and  we  cannot  be  expected  to  get  fat 
upon  such  diet.  But  then,  neither  is  there  repletion  nor 
nausea,  which  often  succeed  the  grosser  and  more  material 
revel.  On  the  whole,  I  still  pray,  with  the  Ode  to  CastU- 
Building — 

Give  me  thy  hope  which  sickens  not  the  heart ; 

Giye  me  thy  wealth  which  has  no  wings  to  fly  ; 
Giye  me  the  oliss  thy  Tisions  can  impart ; 

Thy  friendship  give  me,  warm  in  poverty ! 

And  so,  despite  thy  solemn  smile  and  sapient  shake  of  the 
head,  I  will  go  on  picking  such  interest  as  I  can  out  of  my 
trivial  adventures,  even  though  that  interest  should  be  the 
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creation  of  my  own  fancy ;  nor  will  I  cease  to  inflict  on  thy 
devoted  eyes  Uie  labour  of  perusing  the  scrolls  in  which  I  shall 
record  my  narrative. 

My  last  broke  o£f  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  descending  into 
the  glen  at  Brokenbum  by  the  dangerous  track  which  I  had 
first  travelled  en  cnn/qf>e  behind  a  furious  horseman,  and  was  now 
again  to  brave  under  the  precarious  guidance  of  a  blind  man. 

It  was  now  getting  dark  \  but  this  was  no  inconvenience  to 
my  guide,  who  moved  on,  as  formerly,  with  instinctive  security 
of  step,  so  that  we  soon  reached  the  bottom,  and  I  could  see 
lights  twinkling  in  the  cottage  which  had  been  my  place  of 
refuge  on  a  former  occasion.  It  was  not  thither,  however,  that 
our  course  was  directed.  We  left  the  habitation  of  the  Laird 
to  the  left^  and  turning  down  the  brook,  soon  approached  the 
small  hamlet  which  had  been  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  probably  on  account  of  the  convenience  which  it  afforded 
as  a  harbour  to  the  fishing-boats.  A  large  low  cottage,  full  in 
our  front,  seemed  highly  illuminated ;  for  the  light  not  only 
glanced  from  every  window  and  aperture  in  its  frail  walls,  but 
was  even  visible  from  rents  and  fractures  in  the  roof,  composed 
of  tarred  shingles,  repaired  in  part  by  thatch  and  divot. 

While  these  appearances  engaged  my  attention,  that  of  my 
companion  was  attracted  by  a  regular  succession  of  sounds,  like 
a  bouncing  on  the  floor,  mixed  with  a  very  faint  noise  of  music, 
which  Willie's  acute  organs  at  once  recognised  and  accounted 
for,  while  to  me  it  was  almost  inaudible.  The  old  man  struck 
the  earth  with  his  staff  in  a  violent  passion.  '  The  whoreson 
fisher  rabble!  They  have  brought  another  violer  upon  my 
walk !  They  are  such  smuggling  blackguards,  that  they  must 
run  in  their  very  music ;  but  I'll  sort  them  waur  than  ony 
ganger  in  the  country.  Stay — ^hark — ^it's  no  a  fiddle  neither; 
it's  the  pipe  and  tabor  bastard,  Simon  of  Sowport,  frae  the 
Niool  Forest ;  but  111  pipe  and  tabor  him !  Let  me  hae  ance 
my  left  hand  on  his  cravat,  and  ye  shall  see  what  my  right  will 
do.  Come  away,  chap — come  away,  gentle  chap ;  nae  time  to 
be  picking  and  waling  your  steps.'  And  on  he  passed  with 
long  and  determined  strides,  dragging  me  along  with  him. 

I  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  company;  for,  now  that  his 
minstrel  pride  was  hurt,  the  man  had  changed  from  the  quiet, 
decorous,  I  might  almost  say  respectable,  person  which  he 
seemed  while  he  told  his  tale  into  the  appearance  of  a  fierce, 
brawling,  dissolute  stroller ;  so  that  when  he  entered  the  large 
hut,  where  a  great  number  of  fishers,  with  their  wives  and 
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daughters,  were  engaged  in  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing,  I 
was  somewhat  afraid  that  the  impatient  yiolence  of  my  com- 
panion might  procure  us  an  indifferent  reception. 

But  the  universal  shout  of  welcome  with  which  Wandering 
Willie  was  received — ^the  hearty  congratulations — the  repeated 
•Here's  t'ye,  Willie  P — '  Whare  hae  ye  heen,  ye  blind  deevilf* 
and  the  call  upon  him  to  pledge  them — above  all,  the  speed 
with  which  the  obnoxious  pipe  and  tabor  were  put  to  silence, 
gave  the  old  man  such  effectual  assurance  of  imdiminished 
popularity  and  importance  as  at  once  put  his  jealousy  to  rest, 
and  changed  his  tone  of  offended  dignity  into  one  better  fitted 
to  receive  such  cordial  greetings.  Young  men  and  women 
crowded  round  to  tell  how  much  they  were  afraid  some  mis- 
chance had  detained  him,  and  how  two  or  three  young  fellows 
had  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 

'It  was  nae  mischance,  praised  be  Heaven,'  said  Willie, 
'but  the  absence  of  the  lazy  loon  Hob  the  Rambler,  my  com- 
rade, that  didna  come  to  meet  me  on  the  links;  but  I  hae 
gotten  a  braw  consort  in  his  stead,  worth  a  dozen  of  him,  the 
unhanged  blackguard.' 

'  And  wha  is't  ton's  gotten,  Wullie,  lad  ? '  said  half  a  score  of 
voices,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  on  your  humble  servant,  who 
kept  the  best  countenance  he  could,  though  not  quite  easy  at 
becoming  the  centre  to  which  all  eyes  were  pointed. 

*  I  ken  him  by  his  hemmed  cravat,'  said  one  fellow ;  '  it's 
Gil  Hobeon,  the  souple  tailor  frae  Burgh.  Ye  are  welcome  to 
Scotland,  ye  priok-the^lout  loon,'  he  said,  thrusting  forth  a 
paw  much  the  colour  of  a  badger's  back,  and  of  most  portentous 
dimensions. 

'  Gil  Hobson !  Gil  whoreson ! '  exclaimed  Wandering  Willie ; 
'it's  a  gentle  chap  that  I  judge  to  be  an  apprentice  wi'  auld 
Joshua  Gieddes  to  the  Quaker  trade.' 

'  What  trade  he's  that^  man  1 '  said  he  of  the  badger-coloured 
fist. 

' Canting  and  lying,'  said  Willie,  which  produced  a  thunder-  r^ 
ing  laugh ;  '  but  I  am  teaching  the  callant  a  better  trade,  and 
that  is  feasting  and  fiddling.' 

Willie's  conduct  in  thus  announcing  something  like  my  real 
character  was  contraiy  to  compact ;  and  yet  I  was  rather  glad 
he  did  so,  for  the  consequence  of  putting  a  trick  upon  these 
rude  and  ferocious  men  might,  in  case  of  discovery,  have  been 
dangerous  to  us  both,  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  delivered 
from  the  painful  effort  to  support  a  fictitious  character.     The 
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good  company,  except  perliape  one  or  two  of  the  young  women, 
whose  looks  expressed  some  desire  for  better  aoqnaintance, 
gave  themselves  no  farther  trouble  about  me ;  but|  while  the 
seniors  resumed  their  places  near  an  immense  bowl,  or  rather 
reeking  cauldron  of  brandy-punch,  the  younger  arranged  themr 
selves  on  the  floor,  and  called  loudly  on  Willie  to  staike  up. 

With  a  brief  caution  to  me  to  '  mind  my  credit^  for  fiBhen 
have  ears,  though  fish  have  none,'  Willie  led  off  in  capital 
style,  and  I  followed,  certainly  not  so  as  to  disgrace  my  com- 
panion, who  every  now  and  then  gave  me  a  nod  of  ai^roba- 
tion.  The  dances  were,  of  course,  the  Scottish  jigs,  and  reels, 
and  '  twasome  dances,'  with  a  strathspey  or  hornpipe  for  inter- 
lude ;  and  the  want  of  grace,  on  the  part  of  the  performers, 
was  amply  supplied  by  truth  of  ear,  vigour  and  decision  of  step, 
and  the  agility  proper  to  the  Northern  performers.  My  own 
spirits  rose  with  the  mirth  around  me,  and  with  old  Willie's 
admirable  execution,  and  frequent  'wed  dune,  gentle  chap^ 
yet!'  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  felt  a  great  defd  more 
pleasure  in  this  rustic  revel  than  I  have  done  at  the  more 
formal  balls  and  concerts  in  your  famed  city,  to  which  I  hate 
sometimes  made  my  way.  Perhaps  this  was  because  I  was  a 
person  of  more  importance  to  the  presiding  matron  of  Bioken- 
bum-foot  than  I  had  the  means  of  rendering  myself  to  the  far- 
famed  Miss  Niokie  Murray,  the  patroness  of  your  Edinburgh 
assemblies.  The  person  I  mean  was  a  buxom  dame  of  about 
thirty,  her  fingers  loaded  with  many  a  silver  ring,  and  three  or 
four  of  gold;  her  ankles  liberally  displayed  from  under  her 
numerous  blue,  white,  and  scarlet  short  petticoats,  and  attired 
in  hose  of  the  finest  and  whitest  lamb's-wool,  which  arose  from 
shoes  of  Spanish  cordwain,  fastened  with  silver  buckles.  She 
took  the  lead  in  my  favour,  and  declared  '  that  the  brave  young 
gentleman  should  not  weary  himself  to  death  wi'  playing^  but 
take  the  floor  for  a  dance  or  twa.' 

'And  what's  to  come  of  me.  Dame  Martini'  said  Willie. 

'  Come  o'  thee  1 '  said  the  dame ;  '  mischanter  on  the  auld 
beard  o'  ye !  ye  could  play  for  twenty  hours  on  end,  and  tire 
out  the  haill  countryside  wi'  dancing  before  ye  laid  down  your 
bow,  saving  for  a  bye^rink  or  the  like  o'  that.' 

'In  troth,  dame,'  answered  Willie,  'ye  are  nae  sae  far 
wrang ;  sae  if  my  comrade  is  to  take  his  dance,  ye  maun  gie 
me  my  drink,  and  then  bob  it  away  like  Madge  oi  Middlebie.' 

The  drink  was  soon  brought^  but  while  Willie  was  partaking 
of  it,  a  party  entered  the  hut^  which  arrested  my  attention 
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at  once,  and  intercepted  the  intended  gallantly  with  which  I 
had  proposed  to  present  mj  hand  to  the  fresh-coloured,  well- 
made,  white-ankled  Thetis,  who  had  obtained  me  manumission 
from  my  musical  task. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
old  woman  whom  the  Laird  had  termed  Mabel ;  Cristal  Nixon, 
hia  male  attendant ;  and  the  young  person  who  had  said  grace 
to  U8  when  I  supped  with  him. 

This  young  person — ^Alan,  thou  art  in  thy  way  a  bit  of  a 
oonjxirer — ^this  young  person  whom  I  did  not  describe,  and 
whom  you,  for  tJiat  very  reason,  suspected  was  not  an  indifferent 
object  to  me — is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it»  in  very  fact  not  so  much 
80  as  in  prudence  she  ought.  I  will  not  use  the  name  of  '  love ' 
on  this  occasion ;  for  I  have  applied  it  too  often  to  transient 
whims  and  fancies  to  escape  your  satire,  should  I  venture  to 
apply  it  now.  For  it  is  a  phrayse,  I  must  confess,  which  I  have 
used — a  romancer  would  say  profaned — a  little  too  often,  con- 
sidering how  few  years  have  passed  over  my  head.  But  seriously, 
the  fair  chaplain  of  Brokenbum  has  been  often  in  my  head 
when  she  had  no  business  there ;  and  if  this  can  give  thee  any 
due  for  explaining  my  motives  in  lingering  about  the  country, 
and  assuming  the  character  of  Willie's  companion,  why,  hang 
me,  thou  art  welcome  to  make  use  of  it — a  permission  for  which 
thou  need'st  not  thank  me  much,  as  thou  wouldst  not  have 
failed  to  assume  it,  whether  it  were  given  or  no. 

Such  being  my  feelings,  conceive  how  they  must  have  been 
excited  when,  like  a  beam  upon  a  cloud,  I  saw  this  uncommonly 
beautiful  girl  enter  the  apartment  in  which  they  were  dancing ; 
not,  however,  with  the  air  of  an  equal,  but  that  of  a  superior, 
come  to  grace  with  her  presence  the  festival  of  her  dependants. 
The  old  man  and  woman  attended,  with  looks  as  sinister  as  hers 
were  lovely,  like  two  of  the  worst  winter  months  waiting  upon 
the  bright-eyed  May. 

When  she  entered — wonder  if  thou  wilt — she  wore  a  green 
mantle^  such  as  thou  hast  described  as  the  garb  of  thy  fair 
client,  and  confirmed  what  I  had  partly  guessed  from  thy  per- 
sonal description,  that  my  chaplain  and  thy  visitor  were  the 
same  person.  There  was  an  alteration  on  her  brow  the  instant 
she  recognised  me.  She  gave  her  cloak  to  her  fenutle  attendant^ 
and,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
advance  or  retire,  she  walked  iuto  the  room  with  dignity  and 
composure,  all  making  way,  the  men  unbonneting  and  the 
women  courtesying  respectfully,  as  she  assumed  a  chair  which 
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was   reverently  placed   for  ber  aceommodatioiiy  apart   from 
others. 

There  waa  then  a  pause,  until  the  bustling  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies,  with  awkward  but  kindly  courtesy,  offered  the 
young  lady  a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  at  first  declined,  and  at 
length  only  thus  far  accepted,  that,  bowing  round  to  the  festive 
company,  the  fair  visitor  wished  them  all  health  and  mirth, 
and,  just  touching  the  brim  with  her  lip,  replaced  it  on  the 
salver.  There  was  another  pause ;  and  I  did  not  immediately 
recollect)  confused  as  I  was  by  this  unexpected  apparition,  that 
it  belonged  to  me  to  break  it.  At  length  a  murmur  was  heard 
around  me,  being  expected  to  exhibit — ^nay,  to  lead  down  the 
dance — ^in  consequence  of  the  previous  conversation. 

'  Deil's  in  the  fiddler  lad,'  was  muttered  from  more  quarters 
than  one — '  saw  folk  ever  sic  a  thing  as  a  shamefaced  fiddler 
beforeT 

At  length  a  venerable  triton,  seconding  his  remonstrances 
with  a  hearty  thump  on  my  shoulder,  cried  out, '  To  the  floor — 
to  the  floor,  and  let  us  see  how  ye  can  fling ;  the  lassies  are  a' 
waiting.'  * 

Up  I  jumped,  sprung  from  the  elevated  station  which  con- 
stituted our  orchestra,  and,  arranging  my  ideas  as  rapidly  as  I 
could,  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  room,  and,  instead  of  offering 
my  hand  to  the  white-footed  Thetis  aforesaid,  I  venturously 
made  the  same  proposal  to  her  of  the  Green  Mantle. 

The  nymph's  lovely  eyes  seemed  to  open  with  astonishment 
at  the  audacity  of  this  offer ;  and,  from  the  murmurs  I  heard 
around  me,  I  also  understood  that  it  surprised,  and  perhaps 
offended,  the  bystanders.  But  after  the  first  moment's  emotion, 
she  wreathed  her  neck,  and  drawii^  herself  haughtily  up,  like 
one  who  was  willing  to  show  that  she  was  sensible  of  the  full 
extent  of  her  own  condescension,  extended  her  hand  towards  me, 
like  a  princess  gracing  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

There  is  affectation  in  all  this,  thought  I  to  myself  if  the 
Green  Mantle  has  borne  true  evidence,  for  young  ladies  do  not 
make  visits,  or  write  letters  to  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  to 
interfere  in  the  motions  of  those  whom  they  hold  as  cheap  as 
this  nymph  seems  to  do  me ;  and  if  I  am  cheated  by  a  re- 
semblsjice  of  cloaks,  still  I  am  interested  to  show  myself  in 
some  degree  worthy  of  the  favour  she  has  granted  with  so 
much  state  and  reserve.  The  dance  to  be  perfonned  was  the 
old  Scots  jig,  in  which  you  are  aware  I  used  to  play  no  sony 
figure  at  La  Pique's^  when  thy  clumsy  movements  used  to  be 
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rebuked  by  raps  oyer  the  knuckles  with  that  great  professor's 
fiddlestick.  The  choice  of  the  tune  was  left  to  mj  comrade 
Willie,  who,  having  finished  his  drink,  feloniously  struck  up  to 
the  well-known  and  popular  measure — 

Herrilr  danoed  the  Qxiaker's  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker. 

An  astounding  laugh  arose  at  my  expense,  and  I  should  have 
been  annihilated,  but  that  the  smile  which  mantled  on  the  lip 
of  my  partner  had  a  different  expression  from  that  of  ridicule, 
and  seemed  to  say,  '  Do  not  take  this  to  heart.'  And  I  did 
Dot^  Alan.  My  partner  danced  admirably,  and  I  like  one  who 
was  determined,  if  outshone,  which  I  could  not  help,  not  to  be 
altogether  thrown  into  the  shade. 

I  assure  you  our  performance,  as  well  as  Willie's  music, 
deserved  more  polished  spectators  and  auditors ;  but  we  could 
not  then  have  been  greeted  with  such  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
applause  as  attended  while  I  handed  my  partner  to  her  seat, 
sjod  took  my  place  by  her  side,  as  one  who  had  a  right  to  offer 
the  attritions  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  She  was  visibly 
embarrassed,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  observe  her  con- 
fusion, and  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  learning 
whether  this  beautiful  creature's  mind  was  worthy  of  the 
casket  in  which  nature  had  lodged  it. 

Nevertheless,  however  courageously  I  formed  this  resolution, 
jou  cannot  but  too  well  guess  the  difficulties  I  must  needs 
have  felt  in  carrying  it  into  execution ;  since  want  of  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  charmers  of  the  other  sex  has  rendered  me 
a  sheepish  cur,  only  one  grain  less  awkward  than  thyself. 
Then  she  was  so  very  beautiful,  and  assumed  an  air  of  so  much 
dignity,  that  I  was  like  to  fall  under  the  fatal  error  of  suppos- 
ing she  should  only  be  addressed  with  something  very  clever ; 
and  m  the  hasty  racking  which  my  biains  underwent  in  this 
persuasion,  not  a  single  idea  occurred  that  common  sense  did 
not  reject  as  fustian  on  the  one  hand,  or  weary,  flat,  and  stale 
tritlcism  on  the  other.  I  felt  as  if  my  understanding  were  no 
l<»iger  my  own,  but  was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of 
Aldiborontiphoscophomio,  and  that  of  his  facetious  friend  Rig- 
dumfunnidos.*  How  did  I  envy  at  that  moment  our  friend 
Jack  Oliver,  who  produces  with  such  happy  complacence  his 
iiaidel  of  small  talk,  and  who,  as  he  never  doubts  his  own 

*  TlMMiocQlar  names,  by  mr  of  oontnct)  wen  given  by  Soott  to  the  two  brothers, 
JcBics  and  jolin  BsDaatTne  (MntfX 
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powers  of  afibrding  amusement,  passes  them  current  with 
every  pretty  woman  he  approaches,  and  fills  up  the  intervalfl 
of  chat  hy  his  complete  acquaintance  with  the  ezeroise  of  the 
fan,  the  JUifOf^  and  the  other  duties  of  the  cavaliere  tervenU 
Some  of  these  I  attempted,  but  I  suppose  it  was  awkwardly; 
at  least  the  Lady  Greenmantle  received  them  as  a  princess 
accepts  the  homage  of  a  clown. 

Meantime  the  floor  remained  empty,  and  as  the  mirth  of 
the  good  meeting  was  somewhat  checked,  I  ventured,  as  a 
dernier  ressort,  to  propose  a  minuet.  She  thanked  me,  and  told 
me,  haughtily  enough,  *  She  was  here  to  encourage  the  harmless 
pleasures  of  these  good  folks,  but  was  not  disposed  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  her  own  indifferent  dancing  for  their  amusement' 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  she  expected  me  to  suggest 
something ;  and  as  I  remained  silent  and  rebuked,  she  bowed 
her  head  more  graciously,  and  said,  'Not  to  afiEront  you, 
however,  a  country  dance,  if  you  please/ 

What  an  ass  was  I,  Aliui,  not  to  have  anticipated  her 
wishes  1  Should  I  not  have  observed  that  the  ill-favoured 
couple,  Mabel  and  Cristal,  had  placed  themselves  on  each  side 
of  her  seat,  like  the  suppoiters  of  the  royal  arms  1  The  man, 
thick,  short,  shaggy,  and  hirsute,  as  the  lion ;  the  female, 
skin-dried,  tight-laced,  long,  lean,  and  hungiy-faced,  like  the 
unicorn.  I  ought  to  have  recollected  that  under  the  close 
inspection  of  two  such  watchful  salvages  our  communica- 
tion, while  in  repose,  could  not  have  been  easy;  that  the 
period  of  dancing  a  minuet  was  not  the  vexy  choicest  time  for 
conversation ;  but  that  the  noise,  the  exercise,  and  the  maiy 
confusion  of  a  country  dance,  where  the  inexperienced  pe^ 
formers  were  every  now  and  then  running  against  each  other, 
and  compelling  the  other  couples  to  stand  still  for  a  minute 
at  a  time,  besides  the  more  regular  repose  afforded  by  the 
intervals  of  the  dance  itself,  gave  the  best  possible  openings 
for  a  word  or  two  spoken  in  season,  and  without  being  liable  to 
observation. 

We  had  but  just  led  down,  when  an  opportunity  of  the  kind 
occurred,  and  my  partner  said,  with  great  gentleness  and 
modesty,  '  It  is  not  perhaps  very  proper  in  me  to  acknowledge 
an  acquaintance  that  is  not  claimed ;  but  I  believe  I  speak  to 
Mr.  Darsie  Latimer?' 

'  Darsie  Latimer  was  indeed  the  person  that  had  now  the 
honour  and  happiness ' 

I  would  have  gone  on  in  the  false  gallop  of  compliment,  but 
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she  cut  me  sboit.  *And  why/  she  said,  'is  Mr.  Latimer  here, 
and  in  disguise,  or  at  least  assuming  an  office  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  education?  I  beg  pardon/  she  continued;  'I  would 
not  give  jou  pain,  but  surel j  making  an  associate  of  a  person 
of  that  description * 

She  looked  towards  my  friend  Willie,  and  was  silent.  I  felt 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself,  and  hastened  to  say  it  was  an  idle 
frolic,  which  want  of  occupation  had  suggested,  and  which  I 
coold  not  regret^  since  it  had  procured  me  the  pleasure  I  at 
present  enjoyed. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  my  compliment,  she  took  the 
next  opportunity  to  say,  '  Will  Mr.  Latimer  permit  a  stranger 
vho  wishes  him  well  to  ask  whether  it  is  right  that,  at  his 
active  age,  he  should  be  in  so  far  void  of  occupation  as  to  be 
ready  to  adopt  low  society  for  the  sake  of  idle  amusement?' 

'You  are  severe,  madam,'  I  answered;  'but  I  cannot  think 
myself  degraded  by  mixing  with  any  society  where  I  meet ' 

Here  I  stopped  shorty  conscious  that  I  was  giving  my  answer 
an  unhandsome  turn.  The  a/rgvmmbwn  ad  homvMm,  the  last 
to  which  a  polite  man  has  recourse,  may,  however,  be  justified 
by  circumBtances,  but  seldom  or  never  the  a/rgvmaUwn  ad 


She  filled  up  the  blank  herself  which  I  had  left.  '  Where 
you  meet  m«,  I  suppose  you  would  say?  But  the  case  is 
different.  I  am,  from  my  unhappy  fate,  obliged  to  move  by 
the  will  of  others,  and  to  be  in  places  which  I  would  by  my 
own  will  gladly  avoid.  Besides,  I  am,  except  for  these  few 
minutes,  no  participator  of  the  revels— a  spectator  only,  and 
attended  by  my  servants.  Your  situation  is  different;  you 
are  here  by  choice,  the  partaker  and  minister  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  class  below  you  in  education,  birth,  and  fortunes.  If  I 
speak  harshly,  Mr.  Latimer,'  £he  added,  with  much  sweetness 
ol  manner,  '  I  mean  kindly.' 

I  was  confounded  by  her  speeeh, '  severe  in  youthful  wisdom'; 
all  of  nai've  or  lively,  suitable  to  such  a  dialogue,  vanished  from 
my  recollection,  and  I  answered,  with  gravity  like  her  own,  '  I 
am,  indeed,  better  educated  than  these  poor  people ;  but  you, 
madam,  whose  kind  admonition  I  am  grateful  for,  must  Imow 
more  of  my  condition  tiian  I  do  myself ;  I  dare  not  say  I  am 
their  superior  in  birth,  since  I  know  nothing  of  my  own,  or  in 
fortunes,  over  which  hangs  an  impenetrable  cloud.' 

'And  why  should  your  ignorance  on  these  points  drive  you 
into  low  society  and  idle  habits  ? '  answered  my  female  monitor. 
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'Is  it  manly  to  wait  till  fortune  cast  her  beams  npon  you, 
when  by  exertion  of  your  own  energy  you  might  disttDguiBh 
yourself?  Do  not  the  pursuits  of  learning  lie  open  to  you--of 
manly  ambition-— of  war  f  But  no — ^not  of  war,  Uiat  has  already 
cost  you  too  dear.' 

'  I  will  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be/  I  replied  with  eage^ 
ness.  *  You  have  but  to  choose  my  path,  and  you  shall  see  if 
I  do  not  pursue  it  with  energy,  were  it  only  because  yoa 
oommand  me.' 

'  Not  because  I  command  you,'  said  the  maiden,  '  but  be- 
cause reason,  common  sense,  manhood,  and,  in  one  word,  regard 
for  your  own  safety,  give  the  same  counsel.' 

'  At  least  permit  me  to  reply,  that  reason  and  sense  neyer 
assumed  a  fairer  form — of  persuasion,'  I  hastily  added;  for 
she  turned  from  me,  nor  did  she  give  me  another  opportunity 
of  continuing  what  I  had  to  say  till  the  next  pause  of  the 
dance,  when,  determined  to  bring  our  dialogue  to  a  point,  I 
said,  '  You  mentioned  manhood  also,  madam,  and,  in  the  samd 
breath,  personal  danger.  My  ideas  of  manhood  suggest  that 
it  is  cowardice  to  retreat  before  dangers  of  a  doubtful  character. 
You,  who  appear  to  know  so  much  of  my  fortunes  that  I  might 
call  you  my  guardian  angel,  tell  me  what  these  dangers  are^ 
that  I  may  judge  whether  manhood  calls  on  me  to  fece  or  to 
fly  them.' 

She  was  evidently  perplexed  by  this  appeal. 

'  You  make  me  pay  dearly  for  acting  as  your  humane  ad- 
viser,' she  replied  at  last.  '  I  acknowledge  an  interest  in  your 
fate,  and  yet  I  dare  not  tell  you  whence  it  arises ;  neither  am 
I  at  liberty  to  say  why,  or  from  whom,  you  are  in  danger ;  but 
it  is  not  less  true  that  danger  is  near  and  inuninent.  Ask  me 
no  more,  but,  for  your  own  sake,  begone  from  this  country. 
Elsewhere  you  are  safe ;  here  you  do  but  invite  your  fate.' 

'  But  am  I  doomed  to  bid  thus  farewell  to  almost  the  only 
human  being  who  has  showed  an  interest  in  my  welfare  f  Do 
not  say  so ;  say  that  we  shall  meet  again,  and  the  hope  shall 
be  the  leading  star  to  regulate  my  course  I ' 

<It  is  more  than  probable,'  she 'said — 'much  more  than 
probable  that  we  may  never  meet  again.  The  help  which  1 
now  render  you  is  all  that  may  be  in  my  power ;  it  is  such 
as  I  should  render  to  a  blind  man  whom  I  might  observe  ap- 
proaching the  verge  of  a  precipice ;  it  ought  to  excite  no  sur- 
prise, and  requires  no  gratitude.' 

So  sayings  she  again  turned  from  me,  nor  did  she  address 
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me  until  the  dance  was  on  the  point  of  ending,  when  she  said, 
'Do  not  attempt  to  apeak  to  or  approach  me  again  in  the 
oonrae  of  the  night ;  leave  the  company  as  soon  as  you  can, 
bat  not  abniptly,  wad  God  be  with  you. 

I  handed  her  to  her  seati  and  did  not  quit  the  fair  palm  I 
held  without  expressing  my  feelings  by  a  gentle  pressure.  She 
oobured  slightly,  and  withdrew  her  hand,  but  not  angrily. 
Seeing  the  eyes  of  Gristal  and  Mabel  sternly  fixed  on  me,  I 
bowed  deeply,  and  withdrew  from  her;  my  heart  saddening, 
and  my  eyes  becoming  dim  in  spite  of  me,  as  the  shifting 
crowd  hid  us  from  each  other. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  crept  back  to  my  comrade 
Willie,  and  resumed  my  bow  with  such  spirit  as  I  mighty 
although  at  the  moment  I  would  have  given  half  my  income  for 
an  instant's  solitude.  But  my  retreat  was  cut  off  by  Dame 
Martin  with  the  frankness — ^if  it  is  not  an  inconsistent  phrase— 
d  rostic  coquetry^  that  goes  straight  up  to  the  point. 

'Ay,  lady  ye  seem  unco  sune  weary,  to  dance  sac  lightly  t 
Better  the  nag  that  ambles  a'  the  day  than  him  that  makes  a 
brattle  for  a  mile,  and  then's  dune  wi'  the  road.' 

This  was  a  fair  challenge^  and  I  could  not  decline  accepting 
it  BesideSy  I  could  see  Dame  Martin  was  queen  of  the  revels ; 
and  80  many  were  the  rude  and  singular  figiues  about  me,  that 
I  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  I  might  not  need  some  pro- 
tection. I  seised  on  her  willing  hand,  and  we  took  our  places 
in  the  dance^  where,  if  I  did  not  acquit  myself  with  all  the 
aocuraoy  of  step  and  movement  which  I  had  before  attempted, 
I  at  least  came  up  to  the  expectations  of  my  partner,  who  said, 
and  almost  swore,  '  I  was  prime  at  it ' ;  while,  stimulated  to  her 
utmost  exertions,  she  herself  frisked  like  a  kid,  snapped  her 
fingers  like  castanets,  whooped  like  a  Bacchanal,  and  bounded 
from  the  floor  like  a  tennis-ball — ay,  till  the  colour  of  her 
garters  was  no  particular  mystery,  ^e  made  the  less  secret 
d  this,  perhaps,  that  they  were  sky-blue,  and  hinged  with 
ol?er. 

The  time  has  been  that  this  would  have  been  special  fun ; 
or  rather,  last  night  was  the  onlv  time  I  can  recollect  these 
^onr  years  when  it  would  not  have  been  so;  jet,  at  this 
nuunenty  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  longed  to  be  rid  of  Dame 
Martin.  I  almost  wished  she  would  spnun  one  of  those  'many- 
twinkling'  ankles,  which  served  her  so  alertly;  and  when,  in 
the  midst  of  her  exuberant  caprioling,  I  saw  my  former  partner 
leaving  the  apartment^  and  with  eyes,  as  I  thought,  turning 
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towazds  me^  this  unwillingiMWB  to  oany  on  tha  danoe  inciVMed 
to  such  a  pointy  that  I  was  almost  about  to  f  «gn  a  spiain  or 
a  dislooatioii  mjaelf,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  perf onnanee. 
But  there  were  around  me  aoores  of  old  women,  all  ctf  whran 
looked  as  if  they  might  have  some  sovereign  recipe  for  such 
an  aocident;  and,  remembering  Oil  Bias  and  his  pretended  dis- 
order in  the  robbers'  cavern,  I  thou^t  it  as  wise  to  play  Dame 
Martin  fair,  and  dance  till  she  thought  proper  to  disouss  me. 
What  I  did  I  resolved  to  do  strenuously,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  exhibition  I  cut  and  sprang  from  the  floor  as  hi^  and 
as  perpendicularly  as  Dame  Martin  herself;  and  reoeived,  I 
promise  you,  thunders  of  applause,  for  the  common  people 
always  prafer  exertion  and  agility  to  grace.  At  length  Dame 
Martin  could  dance  no  more,  and,  rejoicing  at  my  release^  I 
led  her  to  a  seat,  and  took  the  privilege  of  a  partner  to 
attend  her. 

'  Hegh,  sirs,'  exclaimed  Dame  Martin,  *  I  am  sair  forfooghten ! 
Troth,  caUant,  I  think  ye  hae  been  amaist  the  death  o'  me.' 

I  could  only  atone  for  the  alleged  ofifence  by  fetching  her 
some  refreshment,  of  which  she  readily  partook. 

'I  have  been  lucky  in  my  partners,'  I  said,  'first  that  pret^ 
young  lady,  and  then  you,  Mrs.  Martin.' 

'  Hout  wi'  your  fleeching,'  said  Dame  Martin.  'Gae  wa — 
gae  wa,  lad ;  dinna  blaw  in  folks'  lugs  that  gate ;  me  and  Miss 
Lilias  eyen'd  thegither !  Na — ^na,  lad ;  od,  she  is  maybe  four 
or  five  years  younger  than  the  like  o'  me — ^by  and  attonr  her 
gentle  havings.' 

'She  is  the  Laird's  daughter) '  said  I,  in  as  careless  a  tone 
of  inquiry  as  I  could  assume. 

'  His  daughter,  man !  Na — na,  only  his  niece ;  and  sib 
aneugh  to  him,  I  think.' 

'Ay,  indeed,'  I  replied;  'I  thought  she  had  borne  his 
namel' 

'She  bears  her  ain  name,  and  that's  Lilias.' 

'And  has  she  no  other  namet'  asked  L 

'What  needs  she  another  till  she  gets  a  gudemant'  answered 
my  Thetis,  a  little  miffed  perhaps — to  use  the  women's  phrase — 
that  I  turned  the  conyersation  upon  my  former  partner,  rather 
than  addressed  it  to  herself. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  which  was  interrupted  by  Dame 
Martin  observing,  '  They  are  standing  up  again.' 

'True,'  said  I,  having  no  mind  to  renew  my  late  yiolent 
capriole,  'and  I  must  go  help  old  Willie.' 
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Ere  I  oould  eztrioate  myself,  I  heard  poor  Thetis  address 
herself  to  a  sort  of  mennan  m  a  jacket  of  seaman's  blue  and 
a  pair  of  trowsers  (whose  hand,  by  the  way,  she  had  rejected 
at  an  earlier  part  of  the  evening),  and  intimate  that  she  was 
now  disposed  to  take  a  trip. 

'Trip  away  then,  dearie,'  said  the  YindiotxTB  man  of  the 
watera,  without  offering  his  hand;  *  there,'  pointing  to  the 
flocfr,  '  is  a  roomy  berth  for  you.' 

Certain  I  had  made  one  enemy,  and  perhaps  two^  I  hastened 
to  my  original  seat  beside  Willie,  and  began  to  handle  my  bow. 
Bat  I  could  see  that  my  conduct  had  made  an  imfavourable 
impression :  the  words,  'flory  conceited  chap,'  'hafflins  gentle/ 
and  at  length  the  still  more  alarming  epithet  of  *  spy,'  b^an 
to  be  buzsed  about^  and  I  was  heartily  glad  when  the  apparition 
of  Sam's  yisage  at  the  door,  who  was  already  possessed  of  and 
draining  a  can  of  punch,  gave  me  assurance  that  my  means 
of  retreat  were  at  hand.  I  intimated  as  much  to  Willie,  who 
probably  had  heard  more  of  the  murmurs  of  the  company  than 
I  had,  for  he  whispered,  'Ay,  ay — awa'  wi'  ye — ower  lang  here ; 
slide  out  canny — dinna  let  them  see  ye  are  on  the  tramp.' 

I  slipped  half-a-guinea  into  the  old  man's  hand,  who 
answered,  'Truts,  pruts,  nonsense  I  but  I'se  no  refuse,  trust- 
ing ye  can  afibrd  it.  Awa'  wi'  ye ;  and  if  onybody  stops  ye, 
cry  on  me.' 

I  glided,  by  his  advice,  along  the  room  as  if  looking  for  a 
partner,  joined  Sam,  whom  I  disengaged  with  some  difficulty 
from  his  can,  and  we  left  the  cottage  together  in  a  manner  to 
attract  the  least  possible  observation.  The  horses  were  tied  in 
a  neighbouring  shed,  and  as  the  moon  was  up  and  I  was  now 
familiar  with  the  road,  broken  and  complicated  as  it  is,  we 
soon  reached  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  the  old  landlady  was 
ritting  up  waiting  for  us,  under  some  anxiety  of  mind,  to 
account  for  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  that  some 
folks  had  gone  to  Brokenbum  from  her  house  or  neighbouring 
towns  that  did  not  come  so  safe  back  again.  'Wandering 
Willie,'  she  said,  'was  doubtless  a  kind  of  protection.' 

Here  Willie's  wife,  who  was  smoking  in  the  chimney-comer, 
took  up  the  praises  of  her  'hinnie,'  as  she  called  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  awaken  my  generosity  afresh,  by  describing  the 
dangors  from  which,  as  she  was  pleased  to  allege,  her  husband's 
countenance  had  assuredly  been  the  means  of  preserving  me. 
I  was  not)  however,  to  be  fooled  out  of  more  money  at  this 
time,  and  went  to  bed  in  haste,  full  of  various  cogitations. 
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I  have  Binoe  spent  a  oouple  of  days  betwixt  Mount  Shazon 
and  this  place,  and  betwixt  reading,  writing  to  thee  this 
momentous  histoiy,  forming  plans  for  seeing  the  lovely  IJlias, 
and — ^partly,  I  tlunk,  for  the  sake  of  contradiction — angling 
a  little  in  spite  of  Jodiua's  scruples,  though  I  am  rather  liking 
the  amusement  better  as  I  begin  to  have  some  success  in  it. 

And  now,  my  dearest  Alan,  you  are  in  full  possession  of  my 
secret — let  me  as  frankly  into  the  recesses  of  your  bosom. 
How  do  you  feel  towards  this  fair  ignis  faJbim^  this  lily  of  the 
desert  ?  Tell  me  honestly ;  for  however  the  recollection  of  her 
may  haunt  my  own  mind,  my  love  for  Alan  Fairford  surpasses 
the  love  of  woman.  I  know,  too^  that  when  you  do  love  it  will 
be  to 

Love  onoe  and  love  no  mora. 

A  deep  consuming  passion,  once  kindled  in  a  breast  so  steady 
as  yours,  would  never  be  extinguished  but  with  life.  I  am  of 
another  and  more  v(^tile  temper,  and  though  I  shall  (^»en 
vour  next  with  a  trembling  hand  luad  uncertain  heart,  yet  let 
It  bring  a  frank  confession  that  this  fair  unknown  has  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  your  gravity  than  you  reckoned  for,  and 
you  will  see  I  can  tear  the  arrow  from  my  own  wound,  barb 
and  all.  In  the  meantime,  though  I  have  formed  schemes 
once  more  to  see  her,  I  will,  you  may  rely  on  it,  take  no  step 
for  putting  them  into  practice.  I  have  refrained  from  this 
hitherto,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so ;  yet  why  should  you  need  any  further  assurance  from 
one  who  is  so  entirely  yours  as  D.  L. 

P.5. — I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  I  receive  your  answer.  I 
read  and  re-read  your  letter,  and  cannot  for  my  soul  discover 
what  your  real  sentiments  are.  Sometimes  I  think  you  write 
of  her  as  one  in  jest^  and  sometimes  I  think  that  cannot  be. 
Put  me  at  ease  as  soon  as  possible. 


LETTER  XIII 

ALAN  FAIBFOBD  TO  DAB8IB  LATIKSB 

I  WBTTB  on  the  instant,  as  70a  dueet;  and  in  a  tragi-oomio 
humonry  for  I  have  a  tear  in  my  eye  and  a  amile  on  my  cheek. 
Dearest  Daisie,  snie  never  a  being  but  yoniself  could  be  so 
genexous-HTOie  never  a  being  but  yooiBelf  could  be  bo  absurd  1 
I  remember  when  you  were  a  boy  you  wiahed  to  make  your 
fine  new  whip  a  present  to  old  Aunt  Peggy^  merely  because  she 
admired  it;  and  now,  with  like  unreflecting  and  unappropriate 
liberality,  you  would  resign  your  beloved  to  a  smokendried 
young  sophister,  who  cares  not  one  of  the  hairs  which  it  is  his 
ooonpation  to  split  lor  all  the  daughters  of  Eve.  /  in  love 
with  your  Liliach— your  green-mantle — ^your  unknown  enchant- 
ress !  why  I  scarce  saw  her  for  five  minutes,  and  even  then 
only  the  tip  of  her  chin  was  distinctly  visible.  She  was  well 
made,  and  the  tip  of  her  chin  was  of  a  most  promising  cast  for 
the  rest  of  the  face ;  but»  Heaven  save  you !  she  came  upon 
business !  and  for  a  lawyer  to  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty  client 
on  a  single  coosoltation  would  be  as  wise  as  if  he  became  en- 
amoured of  a  particolarly  bright  sunbeam  which  chanced  for  a 
moment  to  gild  his  baivwig.  I  give  you  my  word  I  am  heart- 
whole;  and,  moreover,  I  assore  you  that^  before  I  snfier  a 
woman  to  sit  near  my  heart's  core,  I  must  see  her  fall  face, 
without  mask  or  mantle,  ay,  and  know  a  good  deal  of  her  mind 
into  the  bargain.  So  never  fret  yourself  on  my  account,  my 
kind  and  generoos  Dande;  but,  for  your  own  sake,  have  a 
care^  and  let  not  an  idle  attachment^  so  lightly  taken  up,  lead 
you  into  serious  danger. 

On  this  subject  I  feel  so  apprehensive^  that  now  when  I  am 
decorated  with  the  honours  of  the  gown,  I  should  have  aban- 
doned my  career  at  the  veiy  starting  to  come  to  you,  but  for 
my  father  having  contrived  to  clog  my  heels  with  fetters  of  a 
professional  nature.     I  will  tell  you  the  matter  at  length,  for 
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it  is  oomioal  enough;  and  why  should  not  you  list  to  mj 
juridical  adventuies,  as  well  as  I  to  those  of  your  fiddling 
knight-errantry  t 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  I  was  oonsideiing  how  I  might  hest 
introduce  to  my  father  the  priTate  resolution  I  had  fanned  to 
set  off  for  Dumfriesshire,  or  whether  I  had  not  hetter  run  away 
at  once,  and  plead  my  excuse  hy  letter,  when,  assuming  the 
peculiar  look  with  which  he  communicates  any  of  his  intentions 
respecting  me  that  he  suspects  may  not  be  altogether  accept- 
able, 'Alan,'  he  said,  'ye  now  wear  a  gown — ^ye  have  opened 
shop,  as  we  would  say  of  a  more  mechanical  profession — and, 
doubtless,  ye  think  the  floor  of  the  courts  is  strewed  with 
guineas,  and  that  ye  have  <nily  to  stoop  down  to  gather  themf 

'I  hope  I  am  sensible,  sir,'  I  replied,  'that  I  have  some 
knowledge  and  practice  to  acquire,  and  must  stoop  for  that  in 
the  first  place.' 

'  It  is  well  said,'  answered  my  father ;  and,  always  afraid  to 
give  too  much  encouragementi  added — '  veiy  well  said,  if  it  be 
well  acted  up  to.  Stoop  to  get  knowledge  and  practice  is  the 
very  word.  Ye  know  very  well,  Alan,  that»  in  the  other  faculty 
who  study  the  cun  medencU,  before  the  young  doctor  gets  to  the 
bedsides  of  palaces,  he  must»  as  they  call  it,  walk  the  hospitals, 
and  cure  Lasarusof  his  sores,  before  he  be  admitted  to  prescribe 
for  Dives,  when  he  has  gout  or  indigestion * 

'  I  am  aware,  sir,  that ' 

'Whisht — do  not  interrupt  the  court  Well,  also  the 
chirurgeons  have  an  useful  practice,  by  which  they  put  their 
apprentices  and  tyrones  to  work  upon  senseless  dead  bodies,  to 
which,  as  they  can  do  no  good,  so  ikej  certainly  can  do  as  little 
harm;  while  at  the  same  time  the  tyro^  or  apprentice,  gains 
experience,  and  becomes  fit  to  whip  off  a  leg  or  arm  from  a 
living  subject  as  cleanly  as  ye  would  slice  an  onion.' 

'  I  believe  I  guess  your  meaning,  sir,'  answered  I ;  '  and  were 
it  not  for  a  very  particular  engagement ' 

'  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  engagements ;  but  whisht^  there  is 
a  good  lad,  and  do  not  interrupt  the  court.' 

My  father,  you  know,  is  apt — ^be  it  said  with  all  filial  duty 
— ^to  be  a  little  prolix  in  his  harangues.  I  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  lean  back  and  listen. 

'Maybe  you  think,  Alan,  because  I  have,  doubtless,  the 
management  of  some  actions  in  dependence,  whilk  my  worthy 
clients  have  entrusted  me  with,  that  I  may  think  of  airting 
them  your  way  instanter;  and  so  setting  you  up  in  practice,  so 
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for  as  my  small  busmess  or  inflnenoe  may  go ;  and,  doabties^ 
Alan,  that  is  a  day  whilk  I  hope  may  oome  round.  But  then, 
before  I  giye,  as  the  proverb  hath  it^  "  My  own  fish-guts  to  my 
Ofwn  searmaws,"  I  must^  for  the  sake  of  my  own  oharaoter,  be 
veiy  sure  that  my  sea-maw  oan  piok  them  to  some  purpose, 
l^hatsayyef 

*  I  am  so  far,'  answered  I,  'from  wishing  to  get  early  into 
praotice,  sir,  that  I  would  wiUingly  bestow  a  few  days ' 

*  In  farther  study,  ye  would  say,  Alan.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  either;  ye  must  walk  the  hospitals — ye  must  cure  Lasarus 
— ^ye  must  out  and  carve  on  a  departed  subject,  to  show  your 
skiU/ 

*  I  am  sure,'  I  replied,  '  I  will  undertake  the  cause  of  any 
poor  man  with  pleasure,  and  bestow  as  much  pains  upon  it  as  if 
it  were  a  duke's ;  but  for  the  next  two  or  thi^  days * 

'They  must  be  devoted  to  dose  study,  Alan — ^very  dose 
study  indeed;  for  ye  must  stand  primed  for  a  heating,  m 
pretentia  danUnorum,  upon  Tuesday  next.' 

'I,  sir  r  I  replied  in  astonishment.  'I  have  not  opened  my 
month  in  the  Outer  House  yet  1' 

'Never  mind  the  Court  oi  the  Gentiles,  man,'  said  my  father; 
'  we  wOl  have  you  into  the  sanctuary  at  onco— over  shoes,  over 
boots.' 

'But,  sir,  I  should  really  spoil  any  cause  thrust  on  me  so 
hastilv.' 

'  Xe  cannot  spoil  it,  Alan,'  said  my  fother,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  much  complacency ;  'that  is  the  very  cream  (^  the  busi- 
ness, man :  it  is  just,  as  I  said  before,  a  subject  upon  whilk  all 
the  tyrxmes  have  been  trying  their  whittles  f6r  fifteen  years, 
and  as  there  have  been  about  ten  or  a  dosen  agents  concerned, 
and  each  took  his  own  way,  the  case  is  come  to  that  pass  that 
Stair  or  Amiston  could  not  mend  it.  And  I  do  not  think  even 
you,  Alan,  can  do  it  much  harm;  ye  may  get  credit  by  it,  but 
ye  can  lose  none.' 

'And  pray  what  is  the  name  of  my  happy  dient,  sir f  said 
I,  nngracioudv  enough,  I  believe. 

'It  is  a  well-known  name  in  the  Parliament  House,'  replied 
my  father.  'To  say  the  truth,  I  expect  him  every  moment;  it 
is  Peter  Peebles.'* 

'Peter  Peebles  1 '  exdaimed  I,  in  astonishment ;  '  he  is  an 
insane  beggar,  as  poor  as  Job  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare ! ' 

'  He  has  been  pleaing  in  the  court  for  fifteen  years,'  said 

•  See  Note  10. 
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m J  father,  in  a  tone  of  oommiaeiatioQ,  whidi  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  this  fact  was  enough  to  account  for  the  poor  nuux's 
condition  both  in  mind  and  ciicamstances. 

'Besides,  sir/  I  added,  'he  is  on  the  poor^s  roll;  and  yon 
know  there  are  advocates  regularly  appointed  to  manage  those 
cases ;  and  for  me  to  presume  to  interfere * 

'Whisht^  Alan! — never  interrupt  the  court;  all  thai  is 

\      managed  for  ye  like  a  tee'd  ball  (my  fother  sometimes  draws 

*  ^*  his  similes  from  his  once  favourite  game  of  golf).    Tou  muA 

know,  Alan,  that  Peter's  cause  was  to  have  been  opened  by 

young  Dumtoustie — ^ye  may  ken  the  lad,  a  son  of  Dumtoustie 

of  that  nk,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of ,  and 

a  nephew  of  the  laird's  younger  brother,  worthy  Lord  Bladder- 
skate,  whilk  ye  are  aware  soimds  as  like  being  akin  to  a  peat- 
ship  *  and  a  sherifiRlom  as  a  sieve  is  sib  to  a  riddle.  Now, 
Saunders  [Peter]  Druc^it^  my  lord's  clerk,  came  to  me  this 
morning  in  the  fiouse,  Uke  ane  bereft  of  his  wits ;  for  it  seems 
that  young  Dumtoustie  is  ane  of  the  poor's  lawyers,  and  Peter 
Peebles's  process  had  been  remitted  to  him  of  course.  But  so 
soon  as  the  hare-brained  goose  saw  the  pokes— as,  indeed,  Alan, 
they  are  none  of  the  least — ^he  took  fright,  called  for  his  na^ 
lap  on,  and  away  to  the  country  is  he  gone;  "and  so^"  said 
Saunders,  "  my  lord  is  at  his  wit's  end  wi'  vexation  and  shame^ 
to  see  his  nevoy  break  off  the  course  at  the  very  starting." 
"Ill  tell  you,  Saunders,"  said  I,  "were  I  my  lord,  and  a  friood 
or  kinsman  of  mine  should  leave  the  town  while  the  court  was 
sittings  that  kinsman,  or  be  he  what  he  liked,  should  never 
darken  my  door  sgain."  And  then,  Alan,  I  thought  to  turn 
the  ball  our  own  way ;  and  I  said  that  you  were  a  gey  sharp 
birkie,  just  off  the  irons,  and  if  it  would  oblige  my  lord,  and  so 
forth,  you  would  open  Peter's  cause  on  Tuesday,  and  make 
some  handsome  apology  for  the  necessary  absoice  of  your 
learned  friend,  and  the  loss  which  your  client  and  the  court 
had  sustained,  and  so  forth.  Saunders  lap  at  the  proposition 
like  a  cook  at  a  groesart;  for,  he  said,  the  only  chance  was  to 
get  a  new  hand,  that  did  not  ken  the  charge  he  was  taking 
upon  him ;  for  there  was  not  a  lad  of  two  sessions'  standing 
that  was  not  dead-sick  of  Peter  Peebles  and  his  cause ;  and  he 
advised  me  to  break  the  matter  gently  to  you  at  tiie  first; 
but  I  told  him  you  were  a  good  baum,  Alan,  and  had  no  will 
and  pleasure  in  these  matters  but  mine.' 

*  Formflrly,  a  lawver,  supposed  to  be  under  the  peculiar  pfttronage  of  any  partiealar 
Judge,  iru  inyidioosfy  termed  hJs  '  peat*  or  *  pet' 
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What  oould  I  say,  Danie,  in  answer  to  this  anangementi  so 
Yeacy  well  meant — so  veiy  vexatious  at  the  same  timef  To 
imitate  the  defeotioa  and  flight  of  yoong  Dumtoustie  was  at 
onoe  to  destroy  my  father's  hopes  of  me  for  ever ;  nay,  suoh  is 
the  keenness  with  whioh  he  regards  all  eonneoted  with  his  pro- 
f essiany  it  might  have  heen  a  step  to  breaking  his  heart  I  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  bow  in  sad  acquiesoenoe,  when  my  father 
called  to  James  Wilkinson  to  bring  the  two  bits  of  pokes  he 
would  find  on  his  table. 

.  Exit  James,  and  presently  reenters,  bending  under  the  load 
of  two  huge  leathern  bags,  full  of  papers  to  the  brim,  and 
labelled  on  the  greasy  backs  with  the  magic  impress  of  the 
clerks  of  court,  and  the  title,  'Peebles  against  Plainstanes.' 
This  huge  mass  was  deposited  on  the  table,  and  my  father, 
with  no  oidinaiy  glee  in  his  countenance,  b^n  to  draw  out 
the  various  bundles  of  papers,  secured  by  none  of  your  red  tape 
or  whipcord,  but  stout,  substantial  casts  of  tarred  rope,  such  as 
might  have  held  small  craft  at  their  moorings. 

I  made  a  last  and  desperate  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  impend- 
ing job.  '  I  am  really  afraid,  sir,  that  this  case  seems  so  much 
complicated,  and  there  is  so  little  time  to  prepare,  that  we  had 
better  move  the  court  to  supersede  it  till  next  session.' 

'How,  sir!  how,  Alanr  said  my  father.  'Would  you 
approbate  and  reprobate,  sir)  Tou  have  accepted  the  poor 
man's  cause,  and  if  you  have  not  his  foe  in  your  pocket,  it  is 
because  he  has  none  to  give  you ;  and  now  would  you  appro- 
bate and  reprobate  in  the  same  breath  of  your  mouth  f  Think 
of  your  oath  of  office,  Alan,  and  your  duty  to  your  father,  my 
dear  boy.' 

Onoe  more,  what  could  I  sayt  I  saw,  from  my  father's 
hniried  and  alarmed  manner,  that  nothing  could  vex  him  so 
much  as  foiling  in  the  point  he  had  determined  to  carry,  and 
once  more  intimated  my  readiness  to  do  my  beet,  under  every 
disadvantage. 

'Well — well,  my  boy,'  said  my  father,  'the  Lord  will  make 
your  dajB  long  in  the  land  for  the  honour  you  have  given  to 
your  latiier's  grey  hairs.  Tou  may  find  wiser  advisers,  Alan, 
but  none  that  can  wish  you  better.' 

My  father,  you  know,  does  not  usually  give  way  to  expres- 
sions of  affection,  and  they  are  interesting  in  proportion  to  their 
rarity.  My  eyes  began  to  fill  at  seeing  his  glisten ;  and  my 
delist  at  having  given  him  such  sensible  gratification  would 
have  been  unmixed,  but  for  the  thoughts  of  you.    These  out 
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of  the  qutestioii,  I  oould  haT6  gnppled  with  the  hags,  had  they 
been  as  large  as  oom-saoks.  But,  to  turn  what  was  gmre 
into  faroe,  til^e  door  opened,  and  WiUdnaon  ushered  in  Peter 
Peebles. 

You  must  haTe  seen  this  original,  Daraie,  who,  like  othen 
in  the  same  predicament^  continues  to  haunt  the  courts  d 
justice,  where  he  has  made  shipwreck  of  time,  means,  and 
tmderstanding.  Such  insane  paupers  have  sometimes  seemed 
to  me  to  resemble  wrecks  lying  upon  the  shoals  on  the  Grood- 
win  Sands,  or  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  warning  other  vessels  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  banks  on  which  they  have  been  lost;  or 
rather  such  ruined  dients  are  like  scarecrows  and  potatoe-bogles^ 
distributed  through  the  courts  to  scare  away  fools  from  the 
scene  of  litigation. 

The  identical  Peter  wears  a  huge  greatcoat^  threadbare  and 
patched  itself,  yet  carefuUy  so  diaposed  and  secured  by  what 
buttons  remain,  and  many  supplementary  pins,  as  to  conceal  the 
stOl  more  infirm  state  of  his  under^paiments.  The  shoes  and 
stockings  of  a  ploughman  were,  howerer,  seen  to  meet  at  his 
knees  with  a  pair  of  brownish,  blackish  breeches;  a  rusty- 
coloured  handkerchief,  that  has  been  black  in  its  day,  sur- 
rounded his  throat,  and  was  an  apology  for  linen.  His  hair, 
half  grey,  half  black,  escaped  in  elf-locks  around  a  huge  wig, 
made  of  tow,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  so  much  shrunk,  that  it 
stood  up  on  the  yery  top  of  his  head ;  above  which  he  plants, 
when  covered,  an  immense  cocked  hat^  which,  like  the  chieftain's 
banner  in  an  ancient  battle,  may  be  seen  any  sederunt  day  be- 
twixt nine  and  ten,  high  towering  above  all  the  fluctuating  and 
changeful  scene  in  the  Outer  House,  where  his  eccentricities 
often  make  him  the  centre  of  a  group  of  petulant  and  teasing 
boys,  who  exercise  upon  him  every  art  of  ingenious  torture. 
His  countenance,  originally  that  of  a  portly,  comely  buigesa^ 
is  now  emaciated  wi£  poverty  and  anxiety,  and  rendered  wUd 
by  an  insane  lightness  about  the  eyes ;  a  withered  and  blighted 
skin  and  complexion;  features  begrimed  with  snufl^  charged 
with  the  self-importance  peculiar  to  insanity ;  and  a  habit  of 
perpetually  speaking  to  himself.  Such  was  my  unfortunate 
client ;  and  I  must  allow,  Darsie,  that  my  profession  had  need 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  if ,  as  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  brings 
many  individuals  to  such  a  pass. 

After  we  had  been,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  presented  to 
each  other,  at  which  time  I  easily  saw  by  my  father's  manner 
that  he  was  desirous  of  supporting  Peter's  character  in  my  eyes 
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as  rnnoh  as  drouxustanoes  would  permit,  'Alan,'  he  said,  'tlus 
is  the  gentJeman  who  has  agreed  to  aooept  of  you  as  his  eounsel, 
in  place  of  young  Dumtoustie.' 

*  Entirely  out  of  favour  to  my  old  acquaintance  your  father,' 
said  Peter,  with  a  henign  and  patronising  countenance — '  out  of 
respect  to  your  father,  and  my  old  intimacy  with  Lord  Bladder- 
skate.  Otherwise,  by  the  Begiam  MojesUUem !  I  would  haye 
presented  a  petition  and  complaint  against  Daniel  Dumtoustie, 
advocate,  by  name  and  surname — ^I  would,  by  all  the  practiques ! 
I  know  the  forms  of  process,  and  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.' 

My  father  here  interrupted  my  client,  and  reminded  him 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  do^  as  he  proposed  to 
give  the  young  counsel  an  outline  of  the  state  of  the  conjoined 
process,  with  a  view  to  letting  him  into  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
disencumbered  from  the  points  of  form.  '  I  have  made  a  short 
abbreviate,  Mr.  Peebles,'  said  he;  'having  sat  up  late  last 
night  and  employed  much  of  this  morning  in  wading  through 
these  papers,  to  save  Alan  some  trouble,  and  I  am  now  about 
to  state  the  result.' 

'I  will  state  it  myself,'  said  Peter,  breaking  in  without 
reverence  upon  his  solicitor. 

'No,  by  no  means,'  said  my  father;  'I  am  your  agent  for 
the  tinie.' 

<Mine  eleventh  in  number,'  said  Peter;  *  I  have  a  new  one 
every  year;  I  wish  I  could  get  a  new  coat  as  regularly.' 

'Tour  agent  for  the  time,'  resumed  my  father;  'and  you, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  forms,  know  that  the  client  states 
the  cause  to  the  agent,  the  agent  to  the  counsel ' 

'  The  counsel  to  the  lord  ordinary,'  continued  Peter,  once 
set  Srgoing,  like  the  peal  of  an  alarm  dock,  '  the  ordinary  to 
the  Inner  House,  the  president  to  the  bench.  It  is  just  like 
the  rope  to  the  man,  the  man  to  the  axe,  the  axe  to  the  ox,  the 
ox  to  the  water,  the  water  to  the  fire—' 

'Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Peebles,'  said  my  father, 
cutting  his  recitation  short;  'time  wears  on,  we  must  get  to 
business;  you  must  not  interrupt  the  court,  you  know.  Hem 
— ^hem  1    From  this  abbreviate  it  appears- 


'Before  you  begin,'  said  Peter  Peebles,  '111  thank  you  to 
order  me  a  morsel  ^  bread  and  cheese,  or  some  cauld  meat,  or 
broth,  or  the  like  alimentary  provision ;  I  was  so  anxious  to  see 
your  son  that  I  could  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  dinner.' 

Heartily  glad,  I  believe,  to  have  so  good  a  chance  of  stopping 
his  client's  mouth  efiectually,  my  father  ordered  some  cold 
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meat ;  to  whidb  James  "WilkinBcmi  for  the  honour  of  the  honae, 
was  about  to  add  the  brandy  botUe,  which  remained  on  the 
sideboard,  but^  at  a  wink  from  my  father,  supplied  its  place 
with  small  beer.  Peter  ohaiged  the  provisions  with  the 
rapacity  of  a  famished  lion;  and  so  well  did  the  diYersioii 
engage  him,  that  though,  while  my  fother  stated  the  case,  he 
looked  at  him  repeatedly,  as  if  he  meant  to  intenrupt  his  state- 
ment»  yet  he  always  found  more  agreeable  employment  for  his 
mouth,  and  returned  to  the  cold  beef  with  an  avidity  which 
convinced  me  he  had  not  had  such  an  opportunily  for  many  a 
day  of  satiating  his  appetite.  Omitting  much  fonnal  phiaae- 
ol(^  and  many  legal  details,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you,  in 
exchange  for  your  fiddler's  tale,  the  history  of  a  litigant^  or 
rather,  the  history  of  his  lawsuit. 

'Peter  Peebles  and  Paul   Plaanstanes,'   said   my    father, 

'entered  into  partnership  in  the  year y  as  mercers  and 

linen-drapers,  in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  carried  on  a  great  line 
of  business  to  mutual  advantage.  But  the  learned  coimsel 
needeth  not  to  be  told,  aocietas  est  mater  dtKordiarum :  partner- 
ship oft  makes  pleaship.     The  company  being  dissolyed  by 

mutual  consent  in  the  year ,  the  afbirs  had  to  be  wound 

up,  and  after  certain  attempts  to  settle  the  matter  eztra- 
judioially,  it  was  at  last  brought  into  the  court>  and  has 
branchea  out  into  several  distinct  processes,  most  of  whilk  have 
been  conjoined  by  the  ordinary.  It  is  to  the  state  of  these 
processes  that  counsel's  attention  is  particularly  directed.  There 
is  the  original  action  of  Peebles  v,  Plainstanes,  convening  him 
for  payment  of  ^3000,  Jess  or  more,  as  alleged  balance  due  by 
Plainstanes.  2dly,  There  is  a  counter  action,  in  which  Plain- 
stanes is  pursuer  and  Peebles  defender,  for  £2500,  less  or 
more,  being  balance  alleged  per  contra  to  be  due  by  Peebles. 
3dly,  Mr.  Peebles's  seventh  agent  advised  an  action  of  ccnnpt 
and  reckoning  at  his  instance,  wherein  what  balance  should 
prove  due  on  either  side  might  be  fairly  struck  and  ascertained. 
4thly,  To  meet  the  hypothetical  case,  that  Peebles  might  be 
found  liable  in  a  balance  to  Plainstanes,  Mr.  Wildgoose,  Mr. 
Peebles's  eighth  agent,  recommended  a  multiplepoindinfc  to 
bring  all  parties  concerned  into  the  field.' 

My  brain  was  like  to  turn  at  this  account  of  lawsuit  within 
lawsuit,  like  a  nest  of  chip-boxes,  with  all  of  which  I  was 
expected  to  make  myself  acquainted. 

'I  understand,'  I  said,  'that  Mr.  Peebles  claims  a  sum  of 
money  from  Plainstanes — how  then  can  he  be  his  debtor  f    And 
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if  not  his  debtor^  how  can  he  bring  a  multiplepomdiiig,  the  very 
summonB  of  whibh  sets  forth  that  the  punaer  does  owe  certain 
moniee,  whidb  he  is  desirous  to  pay  by  warrant  of  a  judge? ' 

'Te  know  little  of  the  matter,  I  doubti  friend,'  said  Mr. 
Peebles;  'a  multiplepoinding  is  the  safest  remediiym  jwrU  in 
the  whole  form  of  prooees.  I  have  known  it  conjoined  with  a 
declarator  of  marriage.  Your  beef  is  excellent^'  he  said  to  my 
father,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  resume  his  legal  disquisi- 
tion, *  but  something  highly  powdered ;  and  the  twopenny  is 
undeniable,  but  it  is  small  swipes — small  swipes — more  of  hop 
than  malt;  with  your  leave,  111  try  your  black  bottle.' 

My  father  started  to  hdp  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  in 
due  measure;  but»  infinitely  to  my  amusement^  Peter  got 
possession  of  the  bottle  by  the  neck,  and  my  f ather^s  ideas  of 
hospitalily  were  far  too  scrupulous  to  permit  his  attempting^ 
by  any  direct  means,  to  redeem  it;  so  that  Peter  returned  to 
the  table  triumphant,  with  his  prey  in  his  dutch. 

'Better  have  a  wine-glass,  Mr.  Peebles,'  said  my  father,  in 
an  admonitory  tone ;  '  you  will  find  it  pretty  strong.' 

'  If  the  kirk  is  ower  muckle,  we  can  sing  mass  in  the  quive,' 
Peter,  helping  himself  in  the  goblet  out  of  which  he  had 
been  drinldng  the  small  beer.  'What  is  it^  usquebaughf — 
BRANDT,  as  I  am  an  honest  man !  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
name  and  taste  of  brandy.  Mr.  Fairford,  elder,  your  good 
health  ^a  mouthful  of  brandy).  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  widhing 
you  well  through  your  arduous  undertaking  (another  godown 
of  the  comfortable  liquor).  And  now,  though  vou  have  given 
a  tolerable  breviate  of  this  great  lawsuit,  (^  wnilk  everybody 
has  heard  something  that  has  walked  the  boards  in  the  Outer 
House — there's  to  ye  again,  by  way  of  interim  decreet — ^yet  ye 
have  omitted  to  speak  a  word  of  Uie  arrestments.' 

'I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  Mr.  Peebles.' 

'Or  of  the  action  of  suspension  c^  the  charge  on  the  bOl.' 

'I  was  just  coming  to  that.' 

'  Or  the  advocation  of  the  sheriff  court  process.' 

'I  was  just  coming  to  it.' 

'As  Tweed  comes  to  Mehose,  I  think,'  said  the  litigant; 
and  then  filling  his  goblet  about  a  quarter  full  of  brandy,  as  if 
in  absence  of  mind,  'Oh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  ye  are  a  lucky 
man  to  buckle  to  such  a  cause  as  mine  at  the  very  outset !  It 
is  like  a  specimen  of  all  causes,  man.  By  the  Regiam,  there  is 
not  a  remedimn  juris  in  the  praotiques  but  yell  find  a  spice  o't. 
Here's  to  your  getting  weel  through  with  it     Pshut — I  am 
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drinking  naked  spiritB,  I  think.  But  if  the  heathen  be  ower 
strong,  well  ohxisten  him  with  the  brewer/  here  he  added 
a  litde  small  beer  to  his  beverRge,  paused,  rolled  his  eyes, 
winked,  and  proceeded.  *  Mr.  Fairford — ^the  aotion  of  assault 
and  battery,  Mr.  Fairford,  when  I  compelled  the  villain  Plsin- 
stanes  to  pull  my  nose  within  two  steps  of  King  Charles's 
statue,  in  the  Parliament  Close,  there  I  had  him  in  a  hofl&oetb 
Never  man  could  tell  me  how  to  shape  that  process;  no 
counsel  that  ever  selled  wind  could  condescend  and  say  whether 
it  were  best  to  proceed  by  way  of  petition  and  complaint^  ad 
vindtcUtm  publioam,  with  consent  of  his  MajestVs  advocat^  or 
by  action  on  the  statute  for  battery,  pendente  /Ue,  whilk  would 
be  the  winning  my  plea  at  once,  and  so  getting  a  back-door  out 
of  court.  By  the  Begiam,  that  beef  and  brandy  is  unco  het  at 
my  heart  —  I  maun  try  the  ale  i^jain  (sipped  a  little  beer); 
and  the  ale's  but  oauld,  I  maun  e'en  put  in  the  rest  of  the 
brandy.' 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  proceeded  in  so  loud  and 
animated  a  style  of  elocution,  thumping  the  table,  drinking 
and  snuffing  alternately,  that  my  fother,  abandoning  all 
attempts  to  interrupt  him,  sat  silent  and  ashamed,  suffering 
and  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the  seme. 

^And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  process  of  all — my 
battery  and  assault  process,  when  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
provoce  him  to  pull  my  nose  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
court,  whilk  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted.  Mr.  Pest — ye  ken 
him,  Daddie  Fairford  f — old  Pest  was  for  making  it  out  "  hame- 
suoken,"  for  he  said  the  court  might  be  said — said — ugh ! — ^to 
be  my  dwelling-place.  I  dwell  mair  there  than  ony  gate 
else,  and  the  essence  of  hamesucken  is  to  strike  a  man  in  his 
dwedling-place — ^mind  that^  young  advocate—and  so  there's  hope 
Plainstanes  may  be  hanged,  as  many  has  for  a  less  matter; 
''for,  my  lords" — ^will  Pest  say  to  the  justiciary  bodies — ''my 
lords,  the  Parliament  House  is  Peebles's  place  of  dwellings"  says 
he,  "  being  commiune  fdrum^  and  eottivwmt  forum  est  wmmfime 
damicilttimJ^  Lass,  fetch  another  glass  of  whisky,  and  score  it 
— ^time  to  gae  hame — by  the  praotiques,  I  cannot  find  the  jug — 
yet  there's  twa  of  them,  I  think  By  the  Begiam,  Fairford — 
Baddie  Fairford — ^lend  us  twal  pennies  to  buy  sneeshing,  mine 
is  done.    Macer,  call  another  cause.' 

The  box  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his  body  would  at  the 
same  time  have  fallen  from  the  chair,  had  I  not  supported 
him. 
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'This  is  intolezable,'  said  my  father.  'Call  a  chairman, 
James  Wilkinson,  to  cany  this  degraded,  worthless,  drunken 
beast  home.' 

When  Peter  Peebles  was  removed  from  this  memorable 
consoltation,  imder  the  care  of  an  able-bodied  Celt»  my  father 
hastily  bundled  up  the  papers,  as  a  showman  whose  exhibition 
has  miscarried  hastes  to  remove  his  booth.  'Here  are  my 
memoranda,  Alan,'  he  said,  in  a  hurried  way;  'look  them 
carefully  over,  compare  them  with  the  processes,  and  turn  it  in 
your  head  before  Tuesday.  Many  a  good  speech  has  been 
made  for  a  beast  of  a  dient;  and  harkye,  lad — harkye,  I 
never  intended  to  cheat  you  of  your  fee  when  all  was  done, 
though  I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  the  speech  first;  but 
there  is  nothing  like  coming  the  horse  before  the  journey. 
Here  are  five  goud  guineas  in  a  silk  purse — of  your  poor 
mother's  netting,  Alan ;  she  woukL  have  been  a  blythe  woman 
to  have  seen  her  young  son  with  a  gown  on  his  back.  But  no 
more  of  tihat ;  be  a  good  boy,  and  to  the  work  like  a  tiger.' 

I  did  set  to  work,  Darsie;  for  who  could  resist  such 
motives  f  With  my  father's  assistance,  I  have  mastered  the 
details,  oonfused  as  they  are ;  and  on  Tuesday  I  shall  plead  as 
well  for  Peter  Peebles  as  I  could  for  a  duke.  Indeed,  I  feel  my 
head  so  clear  on  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to  write  this  long 
letter  to  you ;  into  which,  however,  Peter  and  his  lawsuit  have 
insinuated  themselvee  so  far  as  to  show  you  how  much  they 
at  present  occupy  my  thoughts.  Once  more,  be  careful  of 
yourself,  and  mindful  of  me,  who  am  ever  thine,  while 

Alan  Faibfobd. 


From  ciroumstanoes  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  it  was  long 
ere  this  letter  reached  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


CHAPTEE  I 

NJIBRA.T1VB 

The  advantage  of  laying  before  the  reader,  in  the  words  of  the 
acton  themaelTeSy  the  adyenturea  which  we  must  otherwise 
have  narrated  in  our  own  has  giyen  great  popularity  to  the 
publication  of  epistolaiy  oonespondence,  as  practised  by  Tarioos 
great  authors,  and  by  ourselves  in  the  preceding  chapterB. 
Nevertheless,  a  genuine  corresp<uidence  of  this  kind  (and 
Heaven  forbid  it  should  be  in  any  respect  sophisticated  by 
interpolations  of  our  own !)  can  seldom  be  found  to  contain  aU 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  the  reader  for  his  full  com- 
prehension of  the  story.  Alao  it  must  often  happen  that  various 
prolixities  and  redundancies  occur  in  the  course  of  an  inter- 
change of  letters  which  must  hang  as  a  dead  weight  on  the 
progress  of  the  nairative.  To  avoid  this  dilemma,  some  bio- 
graphers have  used  the  letters  of  the  personages  concerned,  or 
liberal  extracts  from  them,  to  describe  particular  incidents,  or 
express  the  sentiments  which  they  entertained;  while  they 
connect  them  occasionally  with  sudi  portions  of  narrative  as 
may  serve  to  cany  on  the  thread  of  the  story. 

It  is  thus  that  the  adventurous  travellers  who  explore  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  now  move  on  through  the  crumbling 
snow-drift  so  slowly  that  their  progress  is  almost  imperceptible, 
and  anon  abridge  their  journey  by  springing  over  the  inter- 
vening chasms  which  cross  their  path  with  the  assistance  of 
their  pilgrim-staves.  Or,  to  make  a  briefer  simile,  the  course  of 
story-telling  which  we  have  for  the  present  adopted  resembles 
the  original  discipline  of  the  dragoons,  who  were  trained  to 
serve  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  as  the  emeigencies  of  the 
service  required.  With  this  explanation,  we  shall  proceed  to 
narrate  some  circumstances  which  Alan  Faiiford  did  not,  and 
could  not,  write  to  his  correspondent. 

Our  reneuier,  we  trust,  has  formed  somewhat  approaching  to 
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a  distinot  idea  of  the  principal  oharacters  who  have  appeared 
before  him  during  our  narrative ;  but  in  caee  our  good  opinion 
of  his  sagacity  has  been  exaggerated,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
such  as  are  addicted  to  the  laucbble  practice  of  '  skipping '  (with 
whom  we  haye  at  times  a  strong  fellow-feeling),  the  following 
particulars  may  not  be  superfluous. 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford,  as  he  was  usually  called,  was  a  man 
of  business  of  the  old  school,  moderate  in  his  charges,  econ- 
omical and  eyen  niggardly  in  his  expenditure,  strictly  honest  in 
conducting  his  own  affidrs  and  those  of  his  clients,  but  taught  ^ 
by  long  experience  to  be  waxy  and  suspicious  in  observing  the 
motions  of  others.  Punctual  as  the  clock  of  St.  Giles  tolled 
nine,  the  neat  dapper  form  of  the  little  hale  old  gentleman  was 
seen  at  the  threshold  of  the  court  hall,  or,  at  farthest,  at  the 
head  of  the  back  stairs,  trimly  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of 
snuff-coloured  brown,  with  stockings  of  silk  or  woollen,  as  suited 
the  weather ;  a  bobwig  and  a  small  cocked  hat ;  shoes  blacked 
as  Warren  would  have  blacked  them ;  silver  shoe-buckles,  and 
a  gold  stock-buckle.  A  nosegay  in  summer  and  a  sprig  of 
holly  in  winter  completed  his  well-known  dress  and  appearance. 
His  manners  corresponded  with  his  attire,  for  they  were  scrupu- 
lously civil,  and  not  a  little  formal.  He  was  an  elder  of  the 
kirk,  and,  of  course,  zealous  for  King  George  and  the  govern- 
ment even  to  slaying,  as  he  had  showed  by  taking  up  arms  in 
their  cause.  But  then,  as  he  had  clients  and  connexions  of 
business  among  families  of  opposite  political  tenets,  he  was 
particularly  cautious  to  use  all  the  conventional  phrases  which 
the  civility  of  the  time  had  devised  as  an  admissible  mode  of 
language  betwixt  the  two  parties.  Thus  he  spoke  sometimes 
of  the  Chevalier,  but  never  either  of  the  Prince,  which  would 
have  been  sacrificing  his  own  principles,  or  of  the  Pretender, 
which  would  have  been  offensive  to  those  of  others.  Again,  he 
usually  designated  the  rebellion  as  the  'affidr'  of  1745,  and 
spoke  of  any  one  engaged  in  it  as  a  person  who  had  been  '  out '  at 
a  certain  period.*  So  that»  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Fairford  was  a  ^ 
man  much  liked  and  respected  on  all  sides,  though  his  friends 
would  not  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  given  a  dinner  more  fre- 
quently, as  his  little  ceUar  contained  some  choice  old  wine,  of 
which,  on  such  rare  occasions,  he  was  no  niggard. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  this  good,  old-fashioned  man  of 
method,  besides  that  which  he  recJly  felt  in  the  discharge  of 
his  daily  business,  was  the  hope  to  see  his  son  Alan,  the  only 

*Beo01d-ftdilOiMdSoottiihClTfllty.    NoteSO. 
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fruit  of  a  union  which  death  early  dissolvedy  attain  what  in 
the  father's  eyes  was  the  proudest  of  all  distinctionB — ^the  rank 
and  hsne  of  a  well-employed  lawyer. 

Eyery  profession  has  its  peculiar  honours,  and  Mr.  Fairfcnd's 
nund  was  constructed  upon  so  limited  and  exclusiYe  a  plan, 
that  he  valued  nothing  save  the  objects  of  ambition  wliic^  his 
own  presented.  He  would  have  shuddered  at  Alan's  acquiring 
the  renown  of  a  hero,  and  laughed  with  scorn  at  the  equally 
barren  laurels  of  literature;  it  was  by  the  path  of  the  law 
alone  that  he  was  desirous  to  see  him  rise  to  eminence,  and  the 
probabilities  of  success  or  disappointment  were  the  thoughts  of 
his  father  by  day  and  his  dream  by  night. 

The  disposition  of  Alan  Faiiford,  as  well  as  his  talents,  were 
such  as  to  encourage  his  father's  expectations.  He  had  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  joined  to  habits  of  long  and  patient  study, 
improved  no  doubt  by  the  discipline  of  his  father's  house; 
to  which,  generally  speaking,  he  conformed  with  the  utmost 
docility,  expressing  no  wish  for  greater  or  more  frequent  relaxa- 
tion than  consisted  with  his  father's  anxious  and  severe  re- 
strictions. When  he  did  indulge  in  any  juvenile  frolics,  his 
father  had  the  'candour  to  lay  the  whole  blame  upcm  his  more 
mercurial  companion,  Darsie  Latimer. 

This  youth,  as  the  reader  must  be  aware,  had  been  received 
as  an  inmate  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Fairfonl,  senior,  at  a  time 
when  some  of  the  delicacy  of  constitution  which  had  abridged 
the  life  of  his  consort  began  to  show  itself  in  the  son,  and 
when  the  father  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  disposed  to  indulge 
his  slightest  wish.  That  the  young  Es^lishman  was  able  to 
pay  a  considerable  board  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
Mr.  Faiiford ;  it  was  enough  that  his  presence  seemed  to  make 
his  son  cheeif ul  and  happy.  He  was  compelled  to  allow  that 
'Darsie  was  a  fine  lad,  though  tmsettled,'  and  he  would  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  his  levities  excited,  had  it  not  been  for  the  voluntazy 
excursion  which  gave  rise  to  the  preceding  correspondenoe,  and 
in  which  Mr.  Fairford  secretly  rejoiced,  as  affording  the  means 
of  separating  Alan  from  his  gay  companion,  at  least  until  he 
should  have  assumed,  and  become  accustomed  to,  the  duties  of 
his  dry  and  laborious  profession. 

But  the  absence  of  Darsie  was  far  from  promoting  the  end 
which  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford  had  expected  and  desired.  The 
young  men  were  united  by  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy;  and 
the  more  so,  that  neither  of  them  sought  nor  desired  to  admit 
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any  othen  into  their  Bodety.  Alan  Fairford  was  ayerse  to 
general  company,  from  a  dispoaition  naturally  reserved,  and 
Daraie  Latimer  from  a  painful  sense  of  his  own  unknown 
origin,  peculiarly  afflicting  in  a  country  where  high  and  low  y/^ 
are  professed  genealogists.  The  young  men  were  all  in  all  to 
each  other;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  their  separation 
was  painful,  and  that  its  effects  upon  Alan  Fairford,  joined  to 
the  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  tenor  of  his  friend's  letters, 
greatly  exceeded  what  the  senior  had  anticipated.  The  young 
man  went  through  his  usual  duties,  his  studies,  and  the  ex- 
aminati(xis  to  which  he  was  subjected,  but  with  nothing  like  the 
seal  and  assiduity  which  he  bad  £onnerly  displayed ;  and  his 
anxious  and  observant  father  saw  but  too  plainly  that  his 
heart  was  with  his  absent  comrade. 

A  philosopher  would  have  given  way  to  this  tide  of  feeling, 
in  hopes  to  have  diminished  its  excess,  and  permitted  the 
youths  to  ha¥e  been  some  time  together,  that  their  intimacy 
might  have  been  broken  off  by  d^;rees ;  but  Mr.  Fairford  only 
saw  the  muore  direct  mode  of  continued  restraint^  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  desirous  of  veiling  under  some  plausible  pretext. 
In  Uie  anxiety  which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  he  had  held 
communication  with  an  old  acquaintance,  Peter  Drudgeit,  with 
whom  the  reader  is  partly  acquainted.  'Alan,'  he  said,  'was 
ance  wud  and  aye  waur ;  and  he  was  expecting  every  moment 
when  he  would  start  off  in  a  wildgoose  chase  i^ter  the  callant 
Latimer;  Will  Sampson,  the  horse-hirer  in  Candlemaker  Row, 
had  given  him  a  hint  that  Alan  had  been  looking  for  a  good 
hack,  to  go  to  the  country  for  a  few  days.  And  then  to  oppose 
him  downright — ^he  could  not  but  think  on  the  way  his  poor 
mother  was  removed.  Would  to  Heaven  he  was  yoked  to  some 
tight  piece  (^  business,  no  matter  whether  well  or  ill  paid,  but 
some  job  that  would  hamshackle  him  at  least  until  the  courts 
rose,  if  it  were  but  for  decency's  sake.' 

Peter  Drudgeit  sympathised,  for  Peter  had  a  son  who, 
reason  or  none,  would  needs  exchange  the  torn  and  inky  fustian 
sleeves  for  the  blue  jacket  and  white  lapelle ;  and  he  suggested, 
as  the  reader  knows,  the  engaging  our  friend  Alan  in  the 
matter  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  just  opened  by  the  desertion 
of  young  Dumtoustie^  whose  defection  would  be  at  the  same 
time  concealed;  and  this»  Drudgeit  said,  'would  be  feUing  two 
dogs  with  one  stone.' 

With  these  explanations,  the  reader  will  hold  a  man  of  the 
elder  Fairford's  sense  and  experience  free  from  the  hazardous 
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and  impatient  ouriosity  with  which  boys  fling  a  puppy  into 
a  deep  pond,  merely  to  see  if  the  creature  can  swim.  However 
confident  in  his  son's  talents,  which  were  really  considerable, 
he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  involved  him  in  the 
duty  of  pleading  a  complicated  and  difficult  case,  upon  his 
very  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  had  he  not  resorted  to  it  as  an 
efiectual  way  to  prevent  the  young  man  ht)m  taking  a  step 
which  his  habits  6t  thinking  represented  as  a  most  fatal  one  at 
his  outset  of  life. 

Betwixt  two  evils,  Mr.  Fairford  chose  that  which  was  in  his 
own  apprehension  the  least ;  and,  like  a  brave  officer  sending 
forth  his  son  to  battle,  rather  chose  he  should  die  upon  the 
breach  than  desert  the  conflict  with  dishonour.  Neither  did 
he  leave  him  to  his  own  unassisted  energies.  Like  Alpheus 
preceding  Hercules,  he  himself  enooimtercd  the  Augean  mass 
of  Peter  Peebles's  law-matters.  It  was  to  the  old  man  a  labour 
of  love  to  place  in  a  dear  and  undistorted  view  the  real  merits 
of  this  case,  which  the  carelessness  and  blunders  of  Peter's 
former  solicitors  had  converted  into  a  huge  chaotic  mass  of 
unintelligible  technicality ;  and  such  was  his  skill  and  industiy, 
that  he  was  able,  after  the  severe  toil  of  two  or  three  days,  to 
present  to  the  consideration  of  the  yoimg  counsel  the  principal 
facts  of  the  case,  in  a  light  equally  simple  and  comprehensible. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  so  affectionate  and  indefati- 
gable, Alan  Fairford  was  enabled,  when  the  day  of  trial  arrived, 
to  walk  towards  the  courts  attended  by  his  anxious  yet  en- 
couraging parent,  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  he  would 
lose  no  reputation  upon  this  arduous  occasion. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  court  by  Poor  Peter 
Peebles,  in  his  usual  plenitude  of  wig  and  celsitude  of  hat. 
He  seized  on  the  young  pleader  like  a  lion  on  his  prey.  *  How 
is  a'  wi'  you,  Mr.  Alan — how  is  a'  wi*  you,  man?  The  awfu' 
day  is  come  at  last — a  day  that  will  be  lang  minded  in  this 
house.  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes  —  conjoined 
processes — hearing  in  presence — stands  for  the  Short  Roll  for 
this  day.  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  a  week  for  think- 
ing of  it,  and,  I  dare  to  say,  neither  has  the  Lord  President 
himsell — for  such  a  cause!  But  your  father  garr'd  me  tak 
a  wee  drap  ower  muckle  of  his  pint  bottle  the  other  night; 
it's  no  right  to  mix  brandy  wi'  business,  Mr.  Fairford.  I 
would  have  been  the  waur  o'  liquor  if  I  would  have  drank 
as  muckle  as  you  twa  would  have  had  me.  But  there's  a 
time  for  a'  things,  and  if  ye  will  dine  with  me  after  the  case 
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IB  heaidy  or,  whilk  is  the  same,  or  maybe  better,  FU  gang  my 
ways  hame  wi'  yoK,  and  I  winna  object  to  a  cbeerfu'  glass, 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.' 

Old  Fairford  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  hurried  past  the 
client^  saw  his  son  wrapt  in  the  sable  bombaEine,  which,  in 
his  eyes,  was  more  yenerable  than  an  archbishop's  lawn,  and 
oould  not  help  fondly  patting  his  shoulder,  and  whispering 
to  him  to  take  courage,  and  show  he  was  worthy  to  wear  it. 
The  party  entered  the  Outer  Hall  of  the  court,  once  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  ancient  Scottish  Parliament,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  use  of  Westminster  Hall  in  England,  serv- 
ing as  a  vestibule  to  the  Inner  House,  as  it  is  termed,  and  a 
place  of  dominion  to  certain  sedentary  personages  called  Lords 
Ordinary. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  spent  by  old  Fairford 
in  reiterating  Ins  instructions  to  iJan,  and  in  running  from  one 
person  to  another,  from  whom  he  thought  he  could  still  glean 
some  grains  of  information,  either  concerning  the  point  at 
issue  or  collateral  cases.  Meantime  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  whose 
shallow  brain  was  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  importance  of 
the  moment,  kept  as  close  to  his  yoimg  counsel  as  shadow  to 
substance,  afiected  now  to  speak  loud,  now  to  whisper  in  his 
ear,  now  to  deck  his  ghastly  countenance  with  wreathed  smiles, 
now  to  cloud  it  with  a  shade  of  deep  and  solemn  importance, 
and  anon  to  contort  it  with  the  sneer  of  scorn  and  derision. 
These  moods  of  the  client's  mind  were  accompanied  with 
singular  *  mopings  and  mowings,'  fantastic  gestures,  which  the 
num  of  rags  and  litigation  deemed  appropriate  to  his  changes 
of  countenance.  Now  he  brandished  his  arm  aloft^  now  thrust 
his  fist  straight  out,  as  if  to  knock  his  opponent  down ;  now  he 
laid  his  open  palm  on  his  bosom,  and  now  flinging  it  abroad,  he 
gallantly  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  air. 

These  demonstrations,  and  the  obvious  shame  and  embarrass- 
ment of  Alan  Fairford,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
juvenile  idlers  in  the  hall.  They  did  not,  indeed,  approach 
Peter  with  their  usual  familiarity,  from  some  feeling  of  defer- 
ence towards  Fairford,  though  many  accused  him  of  conceit  in 
presuming  to  undertake  at  this  earlv  stage  of  his  practice  a 
case  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  Alan,  notwithstanding  this 
forbearance,  was  not  the  less  sensible  that  he  and  his  com- 
panion were  the  subjects  of  many  a  passing  jest  and  many  a 
shout  of  laughter,  with  which  that  region  at  iJl  times  abounds. 
At  length  the  young  counsel's  patience  gave  way,  and  as  it 
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threatened  to  cany  his  pzesenoe  of  mind  and  reooUeotion  along 
with  ity  Alan  fruiklj  told  his  father  that^  unleaa  he  was 
relieved  from  the  infliction  of  his  client's  personal  presence  and 
instnictions,  he  must  necessarily  throw  up  his  brief  and  decline 
pleading  the  case. 

'  Hush — ^hush,  my  dear  Alan,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  almost 
at  his  own  wit's  end  upon  hearing  this  dilemma;  'dinna  mind 
the  silly  ne'er<lo-weel ;  we  cannot  keep  the  man  from  hearing 
his  own  cause,  though  he  be  not  quite  right  in  the  head.' 

'  On  my  life,  sir,'  answered  Alan,  *  I  shall  be  unable  to  go 
on:  he  driyes  everything  out  of  my  remembrance;  and  if  I 
attempt  to  speak  seriously  of  the  injiiries  he  has  sustained,  and 
the  condition  he  is  reduced  to,  how  can  I  expect  but  that  the 
very  appearance  of  such  an  absurd  scarecrow  will  turn  it  all 
into  ridicule  1 ' 

*  There  is  something  in  that^'  said  Saunders  Fairford,  glancing 
a  look  at  Poor  Peter,  and  then  cautiously  inserting  his  fdro- 
finger  under  his  bobwig,  in  order  to  vub  his  temple  and  ud 
his  invention;  'he  is  no  figure  for  the  tee-bar  to  see  without 
laughing.  But  how  to  get  rid  of  him  f  To  speak  sense,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  is  the  last  thing  he  will  listen  to.  Stay,  ay — 
Alan,  my  darling,  hae  patience ;  I'll  get  him  off  on  the  instant^ 
like  a  gowff  ba'.' 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  his  ally,  Peter  Drudgeit^  who,  on 
seeing  him  with  marks  of  haste  in  his  gait  and  care  upon  his 
countenance,  clapped  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  with  '  Whaf  s  the 
stir  now,  Mr.  Saunders  f    Is  there  aught  wrangf 

'  Here's  a^ollar,  man,'  said  Mr.  Saunders ;  '  now  or  never, 
Peter,  do  me^a  good  turn.  Yonder's  your  namesake^  Peter 
Peebles,  will  drive  the  swine  through  our  bonny  hiuiks  of 
yam ;  *  get  him  over  to  John's  Goffoe-house,  man — gie  him  his 
meridian — ^keep  him  there^  drunk  or  sober,  till  the  hearing  is 
ower.' 

'Enough  said,'  quoth  Peter  Drudgeit,  no  way  displeased 
with  his  own  share  in  the  service  required.  '  We'se  do  your 
bidding.' 

Accordingly,  the  scribe  was  presently  seen  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  Peter  Peebles,  whose  responses  came  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing broken  form : — 

'  Leave  the  court  for  ae  minute  on  this  great  day  of  judg- 
ment ! — ^not  I,  by  the  Beg £h !  what?    Brandy,  dUd  ye 

say — French  Brandy!    Gouldna  ye  fetch  a  stoup  to  the  bar 
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wadet  your  ooat»  mant  Impossible !  Na,  if  it's  clean  impos- 
nblOy  and  if  we  have  an  hour  good  till  they  get  through  the 
single  bills  and  the  summar-roll^  I  carena  if  I  cross  the  close 
wi'  you ;  I  am  sure  I  need  something  to  keep  my  heart  up  this 
awful  d^y;  but  111  no  stay  above  an  instant — not  above  a 
minute  of  time — ^nor  drink  aboon  a  single  gill.' 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  two  Peters  were  seen 
moving  through  the  Parliament  dose  (which  newfangled 
aflfectation  has  tenned  a  Square),  the  triumphant  Drudgeit 
leading  captive  the  passive  Peebles,  whose  legs  conducted  him 
towards  the  dramnshop,  while  his  reverted  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  court  They  dived  into  the  Ginunerian  abysses  of  John's 
CSoffee-house,*  fonnerly  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  classical 
and  genial  Doctor  Pitcaim,  and  were  for  the  present  seen  no 
more. 

Believed  from  his  tormentor,  Alan  Fairford  had  time  to 
rally  his  recollections,  which,  in  ihe  irritation  of  his  spirits,  had 
nearly  escaped  him,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  a  task  the 
successful  discharge  or  failure  in  which  must,  he  was  aware, 
have  the  deepest  influence  upon  his  fortunes.  He  had  pride, 
was'not  without  a  consciousness  of  talent,  and  the  sense  of  his 
father's  feelings  upon  the  subject  impelled  him  to  the  utmost 
exertion.  Above  all,  he  had  that  sort  of  self-command  which 
is  essential  to  success  in  every  arduous  imdertaking,  and  he 
was  constitutionally  free  from  that  feverish  irritability  by 
which  those  whose  ovex^«ctive  imaginations  exaggerate  diffi- 
.dtiee  «nder  theo^dves  incapabW^count^such  when 
they  arrive. 

Having  collected  all  the  scattered  and  broken  associations 
which  were  necessary,  Alan's  thoughts  reverted  to  Dmnfries- 
shire  and  the  precarious  situation  in  which  he  feared  his  beloved 
friend  had  placed  himself;  and  once  and  again  he  consulted 
his  watch,  eager  to  have  his  present  task  commenced  and  ended, 
that  he  might  hasten  to  Darsie's  assistance.  The  hour  and 
moment  at  length  arrived.  The  macer  shouted,  with  all  his 
weU-remembered  brasen  strength  of  lungs,  '  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
versus  Plainstanes,  jo«r  Dimitoustie  et  Tough. — Maister  Dara-niel 
Dumtoustie ! '  Dumtoustie  answered  not  the  summons,  which, 
deep  and  swelling  as  it  was,  could  not  reach  across  the  Queens- 
feny ;  but  our  Maister  Alan  Fairford  appeared  in  his  place. 

The  court  was  very  much  crowded ;  for  much  amusement 
had  been  received  on  former  occasions  when  Peter  had  volun- 

*  See  John's  CoflBBe-hoiue.    Note  SS. 
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teered  bis  own  oratoiy,  and  had  been  oon^letely  suooeasfnl  in 
routing  tbe  gravity  of  tbe  whole  prooedurey  and  putting  to 
silence,  not  indeed  the  counsel  of  iiie  opposite  party,  but  his 
own. 

Both  bench  and  audience  seemed  considerably  surprised  at 
the  juvenile  appearance  of  the  young  nian  who  appealed  in  the 
room  of  Dumtoustie,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  this  compli- 
cated and  long-depending  process,  and  the  common  herd  were 
disappointed  at  the  absence  of  Peter  the  client^  the  Punchinello 
of  the  expected  entertaiament.  The  judges  looked  with  a  veiy 
favourable  coimtenance  on  our  friend  Alan,  most  of  them  being 
acquainted,  more  or  lees,  with  so  old  a  practitioner  as  his  father, 
and  all,  or  almost  all,  affording,  from  civility,  the  same  ftur 
play  to  the  first  pleading  of  a  counsel  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons yields  to  the  maiden  speech  of  one  of  its  members. 

Lord  Bladderskate  was  an  exception  to  this  general  expres- 
sion of  benevolence.  He  scowled  upon  Alan  from  beneath  his 
laige,  shaggy,  grey  eyebrows,  just  as  if  the  young  lawyer  had 
been  usurping  his  nephew's  honours,  instead  of  covering  his 
disgrace ;  and,  from  feelings  which  did  his  lordship  little  honour, 
he  privately  hoped  the  young  man  would  not  succeed  in  the 
cause  which  his  kinsman  had  abandoned* 

Even  Lord  Bladderskate,  however,  was,  in  spite  of  himself, 
pleased  with  the  judicious  and  modest  tone  in  which  Alan  began 
his  address  to  the  court,  apologising  for  his  own  presumption, 
and  excusing  it  by  the  sudden  illness  of  his  learned  brother,  for 
whom  the  labour  of  opening  a  cause  of  some  difficulty  and 
importance  had  been  much  more  worthily  designed.  He  spoke 
of  himself  as  he  really  was,  and  of  yoimg  Dumtoustie  as  what 
he  ought  to  have  been,  taking  care  not  to  dwell  on  either  topic 
a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary.  The  old  judge's  looks 
became  benign ;  his  family  pride  was  propitiated,  and,  pleased 
equally  with  the  modesty  and  civility  of  ^e  yoimg  man  whom 
he  had  thought  forward  and  officious,  he  relaxed  the  scorn  of 
his  features  into  an  expression  of  profound  attenticm,  the 
highest  compliment,  and  the  greatest  encouragement^  which  a 
judge  can  render  to  the  counsel  addressing  him. 

Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  favourable  attention  of  the 
courts  the  yoimg  lawyer,  using  the  lights  which  his  father^s 
experience  and  knowledge  of  business  had  afforded  him,  pro- 
ceeded, with  an  address  and  clearness  unexpected  from  one  of 
his  years,  to  remove  from  the  case  itself  those  complicated 
formalities  with  which  it  had  been  loaded,  as  a  surgeon  strips 
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from  a  wofond  the  dressingB  which  have  been  hastilj  wrapped 
zoond  it)  in  order  to  prooeed  to  his  core  secundum  artetn. 
Developed  of  the  cnmbrous  and  complicated  technicalities  of 
litigation,  with  which  the  peryerse  obstinacj  of  the  client^  the 
inooDddenite  haste  or  ignonuioe  of  his  agents,  and  the  evasioiis 
of  a  subtle  adversary,  had  invested  the  process,  the  cause  of 
Poor  Peter  Peebles,  standing  upon  its  simple  merits,  was  no  bad 
subject  for  the  declamation  cl  a  young  counsel,  nor  did  our 
friend  Alan  fail  to  avail  himself  of  its  strong  points. 

He  exhibited  his  client  as  a  simple-hearted,  honesty  well* 
meaning  man,  who,  during  a  copartnership  of  twelve  years,  had 
graduaUy  become  impoverished,  while  his  partner  (his  fonner 
clerk),  having  no  funds  but  his  share  of  the  same  business,  into 
which  he  had  been  admitted  without  any  advance  of  stock,  had 
beoome  gradually  more  and  more  wealthy. 

'  Their  association,'  said  Alan,  and  the  httle  flight  was  received 
with  some  applause,  'resembled  the  ancient  story  of  the  fruit 
which  was  carved  with  a  knife  poisoned  on  one  side  of  the  blade 
only,  so  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  envenomed  portion 
was  served  drew  decay  and  death  from  what  afibrded  savour 
and  sustenance  to  the  consumer  of  the  other  moiety.'  He  then 
plunged  boldly  into  the  mare  magnum  of  accompts  between  the 
parties ;  he  pursued  each  false  statement  from  the  waste-book 
to  the  day-book,  from  the  day-book  to  the  bill-book,  from  the 
biU-book  to  the  ledger;  placed  the  artful  interpolations  and 
insertions  of  the  fallacious  Plainstanes  in  array  against  each 
other,  and  against  the  fact ;  and,  availing  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  father's  previous  labours,  and  his  own  Imowledge  of 
accompts,  in  which  he  had  been  sedulously  trained,  he  laid 
before  the  court  a  clear  and  intelligible  statement  of  the  affiurs 
of  the  copartnery,  showing  with  precision  that  a  large  balance 
must>  at  the  dissolution,  have  been  due  to  his  client^  sufficient 
to  have  enabled  him  to  have  carried  on  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  thus  to  have  retained  his  situation  in  society  as 
an  independent  and  industrious  tradesman.  'But»  instead  of 
this  justice  being  volimtarily  rendered  by  the  former  clerk  to 
his  former  master — ^by  the  party  obliged  to  his  benefactor — ^by 
one  honest  man  to  another,  his  wretched  client  had  been  com- 
pelled to  follow  his  quondam  derk,  his  present  debtor,  from 
court  to  court;  had  found  his  just  claims  met  with  well- 
invented  but  unfounded  coimter^aims ;  had  seen  his  party 
shift  his  character  of  pursuer  or  defender  as  often  as  harlequin 
effects  his  transformations,  till,  in  a  chase  so  varied  and  so  long, 
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the  unhappy  litigant  had  lost  substanoe,  reputation,  and  almost 
the  use  of  reason  itself,  and  came  before  their  lordships  an 
object  of  thoughtless  derision  to  the  unreflecting,  of  compassion 
to  the  better-hearted,  and  of  awful  meditation  to  every  one  who 
considered  that,  in  a  countiy  where  excellent  laws  were  adminis- 
tered by  upright  and  incorruptible  judges,  a  man  might  pursue 
an  almost  indisputable  claim  through  all  the  mazes  of  litigation, 
lose  fortune,  reputation,  and  reason  itself  in  the  chase,  and  at 
length  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  countiy  in  the 
wretched  condition  of  his  unhappy  client,  a  victim  to  protracted 
justice  and  to  that  hope  delayed  which  sickens  the  heart.' 

The  force  of  this  appeal  to  feeling  made  as  much  impression 
on  the  bench  as  had  been  previously  effected  by  the  clearness 
of  Alan's  argument.  The  absurd  form  of  Peter  himself,  with 
his  tow-wig,  was  fortunately  not  present  to  excite  any  ludienras 
emotion,  and  the  pause  that  took  place  when  the  young  lawyer 
had  concluded  his  speech  was  followed  by  a  murmur  of  appro- 
bation, which  the  ears  of  his  father  drank  in  as  tlie  sweetest 
sounds  that  had  ever  entered  them.  Many  a  band  of  gratulsr 
tion  was  thrust  out  to  his  grasp,  trembling  as  it  was  with 
anxiety,  and  finally  with  delight;  his  voice  faltering  as  he 
replied,  '  Ay — ay,  I  kenn'd  Alan  was  the  lad  to  make  a  spoon  or 
spoU  a  horn.'  ♦ 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  arose,  an  old  practitioner, 
who  had  noted  too  doaely  the  impression  made  by  Alan's 
pleading  not  to  fear  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  decision. 
He  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  his  veiy  young  brother — 
*  the  Benjamin,  as  he  would  presume  to  call  bun,  of  the  learned 
faculty;  said  the  alleged  hardships  of  Mr.  Peebles  were 
compensated  by  his  being  placed  in  a  situation  where  the 
benevolence  of  their  lordships  had  assigned  him  gratuitously 
such  assistance  as  he  might  not  otherwise  have  obtained  at  a 
high  price;  and  allowed  his  young  brother  had  put  many 
things  in  such  a  new  point  of  view  that^  although  he  was  quite 
certain  of  his  ability  to  refute  them,  he  was  honestly  desirous 
of  having  a  few  hours  to  arrange  his  answer,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  follow  Mr.  Fairford  from  point  to  point.  He  had 
further  to  observe,  there  was  one  point  of  the  case  to  which 
his  brother,  whose  attention  had  been  otherwise  so  wonderfully 
comprehensive,  had  not  given  the  consideration  which  he 
expected ;  it  was  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  certain  cor- 

*  Said  of  m  adyentozoQi  gipaf,  who  zwoItm  »t  aU  rlaks  to  oonTwrt  a  ahoep'a  horn 
IntoaBpooD. 
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respondenoe  which  had  passed  betwixt  the  parties  aoon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  oopartaiery.' 

The  oonrt  having  heard  Mr.  Tough,  readily  allowed  him 
two  days  for  preparing  himself,  hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  might  find  his  tesk  difficult;  and  affording  the  young 
GounseJ^  with  high  encomiums  upon  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself,  the  choice  of  speaking  either  now  or  at  next 
calling  of  the  cause  upon  the  point  which  Plainstanes's  lawyer 
had  adverted  to. 

Alan  modestly  apologised  for  what  in  fact  had  been  an 
omission  very  puidonable  in  so  complicated  a  case,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  instantly  ready  to  go  through  that  correspond- 
ence, and  prove  that  it  was  in  form  and  substance  exactly 
applicable  to  the  view  of  the  case  he  had  submitted  to  their 
lordships.  He  applied  to  his  father,  who  sat  behind  him,  to 
hand  him  from  time  to  time  the  letters,  in  the  order  in  which 
he  meant  to  read  and  comment  upon  them. 

Old  Counsellor  Tough  had  probably  formed  an  ingenious 
enough  scheme  to  hhmt  the  effect  of  the  young  lawyer's 
reasoning,  by  thus  obliging  him  to  follow  up  a  process  of 
reasoning;  clear  and  complete  in  itself,  by  a  hasty  and  extem- 
porary appendix.  If  so^  he  seemed  likely  to  be  disappointed ; 
for  Alan  was  well  prepared  on  this,  as  on  other  parts  of  the 
cause,  and  recommenced  his  pleading  with  a  degree  of  animar 
tion  and  spirit  which  added  force  even  to  what  he  had  formerly 
stated,  and  might  perhaps  have  occasioned  the  old  gentleman 
to  regret  his  having  again  called  him  up ;  when  his  father,  as 
he  handed  him  the  letters,  put  one  into  his  hand  which 
produced  a  singidar  effect  on  the  pleader. 

At  the  first  glance,  he  saw  that  the  paper  had  no  reference 
to  the  affiurs  of  Peter  Peebles ;  but  the  first  glance  also  showed 
him  what»  even  at  that  time  and  in  that  presence,  he  could  not 
help  reading ;  and  which,  being  read,  seemed  totally  to  discon- 
cert his  ideas.  He  stopped  short  in  his  harangue,  gazed  on  the 
paper  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  horror,  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, and,  flinging  down  the  brief  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
hurried  out  of  court  without  returning  a  single  word  of  answer 
to  the  various  questions — 'What  was  the  matter?'  'Was  he 
taken  unwellT     'Should  not  a  chair  be  called?'  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  elder  Mr.  Fairf ord,  who  remained  seated,  and  loddng 
as  senseless  as  if  he  had  been  made  of  stone,  was  at  length 
recalled  to  himself  by  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  judges  and 
the  counsel  after  his  son's  health.    He  then  rose  with  an  air 
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in  which  was  mingled  the  deep  habitual  reTerenoe  in  which  he 
held  the  court  wiUi  some  internal  cause  of  agitation,  and  with 
difficulty  mentioned  something  of  a  mistake — a  piece  of  bad 
news.  Alan,  he  hoped,  would  be  well  enough  to-morrow.  But 
unable  to  proceed  farther,  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  ex- 
claiming, '  My  son !  my  son ! '  and  left  the  court  hastily,  as  if 
in  pursuit  of  him. 

'What's  the  matter  with  the  auld  bitch  next?'*  said  an 
acute  metaphysical  judge,  though  somewhat  coarse  in  his 
manners,  aside  to  his  brethren.  *  This  is  a  daft  cause.  Bladder- 
skate.  First,  it  driyes  the  poor  man  mad  that  aught  it ;  then 
your  nevoy  goes  daft  with  fright,  and  flies  the  pit ;  then  this 
smart  young  hopeful  is  aff  the  hooks  with  too  hard  study,  I 
fancy ;  and  now  auld  Saunders  Fairford  is  as  lunatic  as  the 
best  of  them.     What  say  ye  till't,  ye  bitch  t ' 

'Nothing,  my  lord,'  answered  Bladderskate,  much  too  for- 
mal to  admire  the  levities  in  which  his  philosophical  brother 
sometimes  indulged — '  I  say  nothing,  but  pray  to  Heaven  to 
keep  our  own  wits.' 

'  Amen — amen,'  answered  his  learned  brother ;  '  for  some  of 
lis  have  but  few  to  spare.' 

The  court  then  arose,  and  the  audience  departed,  greatly 
wondering  at  the  talent  displayed  by  Alan  Fairford  at  his 
first  appearance,  in  a  case  so  difficult  and  so  complicated,  and 
assigning  an  hundred  conjectural  causes,  each  different  from 
the  others,  for  the  singtdar  interruption  which  had  clouded  his 
day  of  success.  The  worst  of  the  whole  was,  that  six  agents, 
who  had  each  come  to  the  separate  resolution  of  thrusting  a 
retaining  fee  into  Alan's  hand  as  he  left  the  court,  shook  their 
heads  as  they  returned  the  money  into  their  leathern  pouches, 
and  said,  '  That  the  lad  was  clever,  but  they  would  like  to  see 
more  of  him  before  they  engaged  him  in  the  way  of  business; 
they  did  not  like  his  louping  away  like  a  flea  in  a  blanket.' 

*  Tradition  aaczibM  fbls  whimsical  style  of  langoa^  to  the  ingenioiu  and  pbilo* 
aophloal  Lord  Kaimea. 


CHAPTER  II 

Had  our  friend  Alexander  Fairford  known  the  oonseqaenoes  of 
his  son's  abrapt  retreat  from  the  court,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  it  might  haye  accomplished  the 
prediction  of  the  lively  old  judge,  and  driven  him  utterly  dis- 
tracted. As  it  was,  he  was  miserable  enough.  His  son  had 
risen  ten  degrees  higher  in  his  estimation  than  ever,  by  his 
display  of  juridical  talents,  which  seemed  to  assure  him  that 
the  applause  of  the  judges  and  professors  of  the  law,  which, 
in  his  estimation,  was  worth  that  of  all  mankind  besides, 
authorised  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advantageous  estimate 
which  even  his  parental  partiality  had  been  induced  to  form  of 
Alan's  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself 
a  little  humbled,  from  a  disguise  which  he  had  practised 
towards  this  son  of  his  hopes  and  wishes. 

The  truth  was  that,  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day, 
Mr.  Alexander  Fairford  had  received  from  his  correspondent 
and  friend.  Provost  Crosbie  of  Dumfries,  a  letter  of  the  follow- 
ing tenor : — 

'Dbab  Sm — ^Tour  respected  favour  of  25th  ultimo,  per 
favour  of  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  reached  me  in  safety,  and  I 
showed  to  the  young  gentleman  such  attentions  as  he  was 
pleased  to  accept  of.  The  object  of  my  prosent  writing  is  two- 
fold. First,  the  council  aro  of  opinion  that  you  should  now 
begin  to  stir  in  the  thirlage  cause ;  and  they  thmk  they  will  be 
able,  from  evidence  noviter  repertum^  to  enable  you  to  amend 
your  condescendence  upon  the  use  and  wont  of  the  burgh, 
touching  the  gtxvna  inveeta  et  ilUUa,  So  you  will  please  con- 
sider yourself  as  authorised  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pest,  and  lay  be- 
fore him  the  papers  which  you  wUl  receive  by  the  coach.  The 
cooncil  think  that  a  fee  of  two  guineas  may  be  sufficient  on 
this  occasion,  as  Mr.  Pest  had  three  for  drawing  the  original 
condescendence. 
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'  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding,  that  there  has  been  a 
great  riot  among  the  Solwaj  fishermen,  who  have  destroyed,  in 
a  masterful  manner,  the  stake-nets  set  up  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river;  and  have  besides  attacked  the  house  of  Quaker 
GMdes,  one  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  Tide-net  Fishing 
Company,  and  done  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Am  sorry  to  ad<^ 
young  Master  Latimer  was  in  the  fray,  and  has  not  since  been 
heard  of.  Murder  is  spoke  of,  but  that  may  be  a  word  of 
course.  As  the  young  gentleman  has  behayed  rather  oddly 
while  in  these  parts,  as  in  declining  to  dine  with  me  more  than 
once,  and  going  about  the  country  with  strolling  fiddlers  and 
such-like,  I  rather  hope  that  his  present  absence  is  only  occa- 
sioned by  a  frolic ;  but  as  his  servant  has  been  making  inquiries 
of  me  respecting  his  mastei;  I  thought  it  best  to  acquaint  you 
in  course  of  post.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  our  sheriff  has  taken 
a  precognition,  and  committed  one  or  two  of  the  rioters.  If  I 
can  be  useful  in  this  matter,  either  by  advertising  for  Mr. 
Latimer  as  missing,  publishing  a  reward,  or  otherwise,  I  will 
obey  your  respected  instructions,  being  your  most  obedient  to 
command,  Wiluax  Obosbib.' 

When  Mr.  Fairford  received  this  letter,  and  had  read  it  to 
an  end,  his  first  idea  was  to  commuaicate  it  to  his  son,  that  an 
express  might  be  instantly  despatched,  or  a  king's  messenger 
sent  with  proper  authority  to  search  after  his  late  guest. 

The  habits  of  the  fishers  were  rude,  as  he  well  knew,  though 
not  absolutely  sanguinary  or  ferocious;  and  there  had  been 
instances  of  their  transporting  persons  who  had  interfered  in 
their  smuggling  trade  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  elsewhere,  and 
keeping  them  under  restraint  for  many  weeks.  On  this  account 
Mr.  Fairford  was  naturaUy  led  to  feel  anxiety  concerning  the 
fate  of  his  late  inmate;  and,  at  a  lees  interesting  moment, 
would  certainly  have  set  out  hinself ,  or  licensed  his  son  to  go^ 
in  pursuit  of  his  friend. 

But)  alas !  he  was  both  a  father  and  an  agent.  In  the  one 
capacity,  he  looked  on  his  son  as  dearer  to  him  than  all  the 
world  besides.;  in  the  other,  the  lawsuit  which  he  conducted 
was  to  him  like  an  infant  to  its  nurse,  and  the  case  of  Poor 
Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanea  was,  he  saw,  adjourned,  per^ 
haps  sine  diey  should  this  document  reach  the  hands  of  his  son. 
The  mutual  and  enthusiaatical  affection  betwixt  the  young  men 
was  well  known  to  him ;  and  he  concluded  that^  if  the  pre- 
carious state  of  Latimer  were  made  known  to  Alan  Fairford,  it 
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would  render  him  not  only  tmwillingy  but  totally  unfits  to  dift- 
charge  the  duty  of  the  day,  to  which  the  old  gentleman 
attached  such  ideas  of  importance. 

On  matoTB  reflection,  therefore,  he  resolved,  though  not 
without  some  feelings  of  compunction,  to  delay  communicating 
to  his  son  the  disagreeable  intelligence  which  he  had  received, 
until  the  business  of  the  day  should  be  ended.  The  delay,  he 
persuaded  himself,  could  be  of  little  consequence  to  Darsie 
Latimer,  whose  folly,  he  dared  to  say,  had  led  him  into  some 
scrape  which  would  meet  an  f^propriate  punishment  in  some 
accidental  restraint^  which  would  be  thus  prolonged  for  only  a 
few  hours  longer.  Besides,  he  would  have  time  to  speak  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  perhaps  to  the  King's  Advocate,  and  set 
about  the  matter  in  a  regular  manner,  or,  as  he  termed  it^  as 
summing  up  the  duties  of  a  solicitor,  to  '  a[g6  as  accords.' 

The  scheme,  as  we  have  seen,  was  partially  successful,  and 
was  only  ultimately  defeated,  as  he  confessed  to  himself  with 
Bham.e,  by  his  own  very  unbusiness-like  mistake  of  shuffling  the 
provost's  letter,  in  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the  morning,  among 
some  papers  belonging  to  Peter  Peebles's  afiairs,  and  then 
handing  it  to  his  son,  without  observing  the  blunder.  He 
used  to  protest,  even  till  the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  never 
had  been  guilty  of  such  an  inaccuracy  as  giving  a  paper  out  of 
his  hand  without  looking  at  the  doeketing,  except  on  that 
unhappy  occasion,  when,  of  all  others,  he  had  such  particular 
reason  to  regret  his  negligence. 

Disturbed  by  these  reflections,  the  old  gentleman  had,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  some  disinclination,  arising  from  shame 
and',  vexation,  to  face  his  own  son ;  so  that,  to  protract  for  a 
little  the  meeting  which  he  feared  would  be  a  painful  one,  he 
went  to  wait  upon  the  sheriff-depute,  who  he  found  had  set  off 
for  Dumfries,  in  great  haste,  to  superintend  in  person  the 
investigation  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his  substitute. 
This  gentleman's  derk  could  say  little  on  the  subject  of  the 
riot,  excepting  that  it  had  been  serious,  much  damage  done  to 
property,  and  some  personal  violence  offered  to  individualsi 
but,  as  far  as  he  had  yet  heard,  no  lives  lost  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Fairford  was  compelled  to  return  home  with  this  intelli- 
gence ;  and  on  inquiring  at  James  Wilkinson  where  his  son  was, 
received  for  answer,  that '  Maister  Alan  was  in  his  own  room, 
and  very  busy.' 

'We  must  have  our  explanation  over,'  said  Saunders  Fair- 
ford  to  himself.     '  Better  a  finger  off  as  aye  wagging ' ;  and 
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going  to  the  door  of  his  son's  apartment^  he  knocked  at  first 
gently,  then  more  loadly,  but  reoeiyed  no  answer.  Some- 
what alarmed  at  this  Bilenoe,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
chamber ;  it  was  empty— clothes  lay  mixed  in  confusion  with 
the  law-books  and  papers,  as  if  the  inmate  had  been  engaged  in 
hastily  packing  for  a  journey.  As  Mr.  Fairford  looked  around 
in  alarm,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  a  sealed  letter  lying  upon  his 
son's  writing-table,  sxkI  addressed  to  himself.  It  contained  the 
foUowing  words : — 

'Mt  dbabbst  Fathxr — 

'You  will  not»  I  trusty  be  surprised,  nor  perhaps  veiy 
much  displeased,  to  learn  that  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Dumfries- 
shire, to  leam,  by  my  own  personal  investigation,  the  present 
state  of  my  dear  friend,  and  afford  him  such  relief  as  may  be 
in  my  power,  and  which,  I  trusty  will  be  efiectual.  I  do  not 
presume  to  reflect  upon  you,  dearest  sir,  for  concealing  from 
me  information  of  so  much  consequence  to  my  peace  of  mind 
and  happiness ;  but  I  hope  your  haying  done  so  will  be,  if  not 
an  excuse,  at  least  some  mitigation,  of  my  present  offence,  in 
taking  a  step  of  consequence  without  consulting  your  pleasure ; 
and,  I  must  further  own,  under  circumstances  which  periiaps 
might  lead  to  your  disapprobation  of  my  purpose.  I  can  only  say, 
in  further  apology,  that  if  anything  imhappy,  which  Heaven 
forbid  1  shall  have  occurred  to  the  person  who,  next  to  yourself, 
is  dearest  to  me  in  this  world,  I  shall  have  on  my  heart,  as  a 
subject  of  eternal  regret^  that>  being  in  a  certain  degree  warned 
of  his  danger,  and  furnished  with  die  means  of  obviating  it^  I 
did  not  instantly  hasten  to  his  assistance,  but  preferred  giving 
my  attention  to  the  business  of  this  unlucky  morning.  No 
view  of  personal  distinction,  nothing,  indeed,  short  d  your 
earnest  and  often  expressed  wishes,  could  have  detained  me  in 
town  till  this  day ;  and  having  made  this  sacrifice  to  filial  duty, 
I  trust  you  will  hold  me  excused,  if  I  now  obey  the  calls  of 
friendship  and  humanity.  Do  not  be  in  the  least  anxious  on 
my  account ;  I  shall  know,  I  trusty  how  to  conduct  myself  with 
due  caution  in  any  emergence  which  may  occur,  otherwise  my 
legal  studies  for  so  many  years  have  been  to  little  purpose.  I 
am  fully  provided  with  money,  and  also  with  aims,  in  case  of 
need ;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  prudence  in  avoiding  all 
occasions  of  using  the  latter,  short  of  the  last  necessity.  God 
Almighty  bless  you,  my  dearest  father  1  and  grant  that  you 
may  forgive  the  firsts  and,  I  trusty  the  last^  act  approaching 
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towards  premeditated  disobedienoe  of  which  I  either  have  now 
or  shall  hereafter  have  to  accuse  myself.  I  remain,  till  death, 
your  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  Alak  Faibfobd. 

*F.S. — ^I  shall  write  with  the  utmost  regularity,  acquainting 
you  with  my  motions,  and  requesting  your  advice.  I  trust  my 
stay  will  be  Tery  shorty  and  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  bring 
ba^  Darsie  along  with  me.' 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  old  man's  hand  when  he  was 
thus  assured  of  the  misfortune  which  he  apprehended.  His 
first  idea  was  to  get  a  post-chaise  and  pursue  the  fugitive; 
but  he  recollected  that,  upon  the  very  rare  occasions  when 
Alan  had  shown  himself  indocile  to  tiie  paUria  potegUu^  his 
natural  ease  and  gentleness  of  disposition  seemed  hardened  into 
obstinacy,  and  that  now,  entitled,  as  arrived  at  the  years  of 
majority,  and  a  member  of  the  learned  faculty,  to  direct  his 
own  motions,  there  was  great  doubt  whether,  in  the  event  of 
his  overtaking  his  son,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  return  badL  In  such  a  risk  of  failiure,  he  thought  it  wiser 
to  desist  from  his  purpose,  especially  as  even  his  success  in 
such  a  pursuit  would  give  a  ridiculous  Mat  to  the  whole  affidr, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial  to  his  son's 
rising  character. 

Bitter,  however,  were  Saunders  Fairf ord's  reflections  as,  again 
picking  up  the  fatai  scroll,  he  threw  himself  into  his  son's  leathern 
easy-cSbair,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  disjointed  commentaxy. 
'Bnng  back  Darsie  1  little  doubt  of  that :  the  bad  shilling  is 
sure  enough  to  come  back  again.  I  wish  Darsie  no  worse  ill 
than  that  he  were  carried  where  the  silly  fool  Alan  should 
never  see  him  again.  It  was  an  ill  hour  that  he  darkened  my 
doors  in,  for,  ever  since  that^  Alan  has  given  up  his  ain  old- 
&Hdiianed  miother-wit  for  the  t'other's  capemoited  maggots  and 
nonsense.  Provided  with  money  1  Tou  must  have  more  than 
I  know  of,  then,  my  friend,  for  I  trow  I  kept  you  pretty  short 
for  your  own  good.  Can  he  have  gotten  more  fees  ?  or  does 
he  think  five  guineas  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  ?  Arms  1 
What  would  he  do  with  arms,  or  what  would  any  man  do  with 
them  that  is  not  a  regular  soldier  under  government^  or  else  a 
thief-taker  f  I  have  had  enough  of  arms,  I  trow,  although  I 
carried  them  for  King  George  and  the  government.  But  this 
is  a  worse  strait  than  Falkirk  field  yet  1  Qod  guide  us,  we  are 
poor  inconsistent  creatures  1    To  think  the  lad  should  have 
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made  so  able  an  appearance,  and  then  bolted  off  this  gate,  after 
a  glaiket  ne'erdo-weel,  like  a  hound  upon  a  fake  scent  1  Las- 
a-day  1  it's  a  sore  thing  to  see  a  stunkard  cow  kick  down  the 
pail  when  it's  reaming  foo.  But,  after  all,  it's  an  ill  bird  that 
defiles  its  ain  nest.  I  must  cover  up  the  scandal  as  well  as  I 
can.     What's  the  matter  now,  James  ? ' 

'A  message,  sir,'  said  James  Wilkinson,  'from  my  Loid 
President,  and  he  hopes  Mr.  Alan  is  not  seriouslj  indisposed.' 

'  From  the  Lord  F^:^dent  ?  the  Lord  preserve  us  1  111  send 
an  answer  this  instant ;  bid  the  lad  sit  down,  and  ask  him  to 
drink,  James.  Let  me  see,'  continued  he^  taking  a  sheet  of 
gilt  paper,  'how  we  are  to  d^w  our  answers.' 

Eire  his  pen  had  touched  the  paper,  James  was  in  the  room 
again. 

'What  now,  James f 

'Lord  Bladderskate's  lad  is  come  to  ask  how  Mr.  Alan  is,  as 
he  left  the  court ' 

'Ay — ay — ay,'  answered  Saunders,  bitterly;  'he  has  e'en 
made  a  moonlight  flitting,  like  my  lord's  ain  nevoy.' 

'  Shall  I  say  sae,  sir  f '  said  James,  who^  as  an  old  soldier,  was 
literal  in  all  things  touching  the  service. 

'  The  devil !  no — no !  Bid  the  lad  sit  down  and  taste  our 
ale.     I  wOl  write  his  lordship  an  answer.'        ^ 

Once  more  the  gilt  paper  was  resumed,  and  once  more  the 
door  was  opened  by  James. 

'  Lord sends  his  servitor  to  ask  after  Mr.  Alan.' 

'Oh,  the  deevil  take  their  civility !'  said  poor  Saunders. 
'  Set  him  down  to  drink  too.     I  wiU  write  to  his  lordship.' 

'  The  lads  will  bide  your  pleasure,  sir,  as  lang  as  I  keep  the 
bicker  fou ;  but  this  ringing  is  like  to  wear  out  the  bell,  I 
think ;  there  are  they  at  it  again.' 

He  answered  the  fresh  summons  accordingly,  and  came  back 
to  infonn  Mr.  Fairford  that  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  below, 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Alan.  'Will  I  set  him  down  to  drink  tool' 
said  James. 

'Will  you  be  an  idiot,  sirf '  said  Mr.  Fairford.  'Show  Mr. 
Dean  into  the  parlour.' 

In  going  slowly  downstairs,  step  by  step,  the  perplexed 
man  of  business  had  time  enough  to  reflect  thal^  if  it  be  possible 
to  put  a  fair  gloss  upon  a  true  story,  the  verity  always  serves 
the  purpose  better  than  any  substitute  which  ingenuity  can 
devise.  He  therefore  told  his  learned  visitor  that,  although  his 
son  had  been  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  courts  and  the 
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long  train  of  hard  study,  bj  day  and  night,  preceding  his 
exertions,  yet  he  had  fortunately  so  far  reooveied  as  to  be  in 
condition  to  obey  upon  the  instant  a  sudden  summons  which 
had  called  him  to  the  country  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

*  It  should  be  a  serious  matter  indeed  that  takes  my  young 
friend  away  at  this  moment,'  said  the  good-natured  Dean.  'I 
wish  he  had  staid  to  finish  his  pleading,  and  put  down  old 
Tough.  Without  compliment,  Mr.  Fairford,  it  was  as  fine  a 
first  appearance  as  I  ever  heard.  I  should  be  sorry  your  son 
did  not  follow  it  up  in  a  reply.  Nothing  like  striking  while 
the  iron  is  hot.' 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford  made  a  bitter  grimace  as  he  acquiesced 
in  an  opinion  which  was  indeed  decidedly  his  own;  but  he 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  reply,  'That  the  affair  which  rendered 
his  son  Alan's  presence  in  the  country  absolutely  necessary 
regaided  the  a£&lrs  of  a  young  gentleman  of  great  fortune,  who 
was  a  partioular  friend  of  Alan's,  and  who  never  took  any 
materiai  step  in  his  afiEairs  without  consulting  his  counsel 
learned  in  the  law.' 

'Well — ^well,  Mr.  Fairford,  you  know  best,'  answered  the 
learned  Dean ;  '  if  there  be  death  or  marriage  in  the  case,  a 
will  or  a  wedding  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  business.  I  am 
happy  Mr.  Alan  is  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  for  travel, 
and  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.' 

Having  thus  taken  his  ground  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
Mr.  Fairford  hastily  wrote  oirds  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  three  judges,  accounting  for  Alan's  absence  in  the  same 
manner.  These,  being  properly  sealed  and  addressed,  he  de- 
livered to  James,  with  directions  to  dismiss  the  parti-coloured 
gentry,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  consumed  a  gallon  of  two- 
penny ale  while  discussing  points  of  law,  and  addressing  each 
other  by  their  masters'  titles.** 

The  exertion  which  these  matters  demanded,  and  the 
interest  which  so  many  persons  of  legal  distinction  appeared  to 
have  taken  in  his  son,  greatly  relieved  the  oppressed  spirit  of 
Saunders  Fairford,  who  continued  to  talk  mysteriously  of  the 
yery  important  business  which  had  interfered  with  his  son's 
attendance  during  the  brief  remainder  of  the  session.  He 
oideavoured  to  lay  the  same  unction  to  his  own  heart;  but 
here  the  application  was  less  fortunate,  for  his  conscience  told 
him  that  no  end,  however  important,  which  could  be  achieved 
in  Dazsie  Latimer's  affairs  could  be  balanced  against  the  reputa- 

*  See  Tttlw  of  Soottbh  Judges.    NoteSS. 
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tion  which  Alan  was  like  to  forfeit  by  deserting  the  eaoae  of 
Poor  Peter  Peebles. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  the  base  which  surrounded  the 
cauBCy  or  causes,  of  that  unfortunate  litigant  had  been  for  a 
time  dispelled  by  Alan's  eloquence,  like  a  fog  by  the  thunder 
of  artillery,  yet  it  seemed  once  more  to  settle  down  upon  the 
mass  of  litigation,  thick  as  the  palpable  darkness  of  Egypt,  at 
the  very  sound  of  Mr.  Tough's  Yoice,  who,  on  the  second  day 
after  Alan's  departure,  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  opening 
coimsel.  Deep-mouthed,  long-breathed,  and  pertinacious,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff  betwixt  [after]  every  sentence^  which  oUierwise 
seemed  interminable,  the  Yeteran  pleader  prosed  over  all  the 
themes  which  had  been  treated  so  luminously  by  Fairford ;  he 
quietly  and  imperceptibly  replaced  all  the  rubbish  which  the 
other  had  cleared  away ;  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  veil  of 
obscurity  and  unintelligibility  which  had  for  many  years 
darkened  the  case  of  Peebles  against  Plainstanes;  and  the 
matter  was  once  more  hung  up  by  a  remit  to  an  accountant, 
with  instruction  to  report  before  answer.  So  different  a  result 
from  that  which  the  public  had  been  led  to  expect  from  Alan's 
speech  gave  rise  to  various  speculations. 

The  client  himself  opined  that  it  was  entirely  owing,  first, 
to  his  own  absence  during  the  first  day's  pleading,  b^ng,  as 
he  said,  deboshed  with  brandy,  usquebaugh,  and  other  strong 
waters,  at  John's  Coffee-house,  per  ombageB  of  Peter  Drudgeit, 
employed  to  that  effect  by  and  through  the  device,  counsel, 
and  covyne  of  Saunders  Fairford,  his  agents  or  pretended  agent ; 
secondly,  by  the  flight  and  voluntaiy  desertion  of  the  younger 
Fairford,  the  advocate;  on  aocounyt  of  which  he  served  both 
father  and  son  with  a  petition  and  complaint  against  them,  for 
malversation  in  office.  So  that  the  apparent  and  most  prob- 
able issue  of  this  cause  seemed  to  menace  the  melancholy  Mr. 
Saunders  Fairford  with  additional  subject  for  plague  and 
mortification;  which  was  the  more  galling,  as  his  consdenoe 
told  him  that  the  case  was  really  given  away,  and  that  a  very 
brief  resumption  of  the  former  arg^ument,  with  reference  to 
the  necessary  authorities  and  points  of  evidence,  would  have 
enabled  Alan,  by  the  mere  breath,  as  it  were,  of  his  mouth,  to 
blow  away  the  various  cobwebs  with  which  Mr.  Tough  had 
again  invested  the  proceedings.  But  it  went,  he  said,  just  like 
a  decreet  in  absence,  and  was  lost  for  want  of  a  contradictor. 

In  the  meantime,  nearly  a  week  passed  over  without  Mr. 
Fairford  hearing  a  word  directly  from  his  son.    He  learned, 
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indeed,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Grosbie,  that  the  young  counsellor 
had  safely  reached  Dumfries,  but  had  left  that  town  upon  some 
ulterior  researches,  the  purpose  of  which  he  had  not  communi- 
cated. The  old  man,  thus  left  to  suspense  and  to  mortify- 
ing reoollectionBy  deprived  also  of  the  domestic  society  to  which 
he  had  been  habituated,  began  to  suffer  in  body  as  well  as  in 
mind.  He  had  formed  the  determination  of  setting  out  in 
person  for  Dumfriesshire,  when,  after  having  been  dogged, 
peevish,  and  snappish  to  his  clerks  and  domestics  to  an  un- 
usual and  almost  intolerable  degree,  the  acrimonious  htunours 
settled  in  a  hissing-hot  fit  of  the  gout,  which  is  a  well-known 
tamer  of  the  most  froward  spirits,  and  under  whose  discipline 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  him,  as  the  continuation  of  this 
history  assumes,  with  the  next  division,  a  form  somewhat 
different  from  direct  narrative  and  epistolary  correspondence, 
though  partaking  of  the  character  of  both. 


CHAPTER  III 

JOURNAL  OF  DABSnS  LATIMER 

The  following  address  is  written  on  the  inside  of  the  enyelope  which 

contained  the  Jonmal. 

Iirro  what  hands  soever  these  leaves  may  fall,  they  will  in- 
struct him,  diiring  a  certain  time  at  leasts  in  the  history  of  the 
life  of  an  unfortunate  young  man,  who,  in  the  heart  of  a  free 
country,  and  without  any  crime  being  laid  to  his  charge,  has 
been,  and  is,  subjected  to  a  course  of  unlawful  and  violent 
restraint.  He  who  opens  this  letter  is  therefore  conjured  to 
apply  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and,  following  such  indica- 
tions as  the  papers  may  afford,  to  exert  himself  for  the  relief  of 
one  who,  while  he  possesses  every  claim  to  assistance  which 
oppressed  innocence  can  give,  has,  at  the  same  time,  both  the 
inclination  and  the  means  of  being  grateful  to  his  deliverers. 
Or,  if  the  person  obtaining  these  letters  shall  want  courage  or 
means  to  effect  the  writer's  release,  he  is,  in  that  case,  conjured, 
by  ev6ry  duty  of  a  man  to  his  fellow-mortals,  and  of  a  Chnstian 
towards  one  who  professes  the  same  holy  faith,  to  take  the 
earliest  measures  for  conveying  them  with  speed  and  safety 
to  the  hands  of  Alan  Fairford,  Esq.,  advocate,  residing  in  the 
family  of  his  father,  Alexander  Fairford,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  Brown's  Square,  Edinburgh.  He  may  be  assured  of 
a  liberal  reward,  besides  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged 
a  real  duty  to  humanity. 


Mt  dbarbbt  Alan — 

Feeling  as  warmly  towards  you  in  doubt  and  in  distress 
as  I  ever  did  in  the  brightest  days  of  our  intimacy,  it  is  to  you 
whom  I  address  a  history  which  may  perhaps  fall  into  veiy 
different  hands.  A  portion  of  my  former  spirit  descends  to 
my  pen  when  I  write  your  name,  and  indulging  the  happy 
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tiiought  that  you  may  be  my  deliverer  from  my  present  uncom- 
fortable and  alanning  situation,  as  you  have  been  my  guide  and 
oonnsellor  on  every  former  occasion,  I  will  subdue  the  dejection 
which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  me.  Therefore,  as^  Heaven 
knows,  I  have  time  enough  to  write,  I  will  endeavour  to  pour 
my  thoughts  out,  as  fully  and  freely  as  of  old,  though  probably 
without  the  same  gay  and  happy  levity. 

If  the  papers  dbould  reach  other  hands  than  yours,  still  I 
will  not  regret  this  exposure  of  my  feelings ;  for,  allowing  for  an 
ample  share  of  the  foUy  incidental  to  youth  and  inexperience,  I 
fear  not  that  I  have  much  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  narrative ; 
nay,  I  even  hope  that  the  open  simplicity  and  frankness  with 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  eveiy  singular  and  distressing  circum- 
stance may  prepossess  even  a  stranger  in  my  favour ;  and  that, 
amid  the  multitude  of  seemingly  trivial  circumstances  which  I 
detail  at  length,  a  clue  may  be  found  to  effect  my  liberation. 

Another  clumoe  certainly  remains — ^the  Journal,  as  I  may 
call  it,  may  never  reach  the  hands  either  of  the  dear  friend  to 
whom  it  ia  addressed  or  those  of  an  indifferent  stranger,  but 
may  become  the  prey  of  the  persons  by  whom  I  am  at  present 
treated  as  a  prisoner.  Let  it  be  so— they  will  learn  from  it 
little  but  what  they  already  know;  that,  as  a  num  and  an 
Englishman,  my  soul  revolts  at  the  usage  which  I  have  re- 
ceived ;  that  I  am  determined  to  essay  every  possible  means  to 
obtain  my  freedom ;  that  captivity  has  not  broken  my  spirit ; 
and  that,  although  they  may  doubtless  complete  their  oppres- 
sion by  murder,  I  am  still  willing  to  bequeath  my  cause  to  the 
justice  of  my  country.  Undeterred,  therefore,  by  the  prob- 
ability that  my  papers  may  be  torn  from  me,  and  subjected  to 
the  inspection  of  one  in  particular,  who,  causelessly  my  enemy 
already,  may  be  yet  ifourther  incensed  at  me  for  recording  the 
history  of  my  wrongs,  I  proceed  to  resume  the  history  of  events 
which  have  befallen  me  since  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter  to 
my  dear  Alan  Faiiford,  dated,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  5th  day 
of  this  still  current  month  of  August 

Upon  the  night  preceding  the  date  of  that  letter,  I  had  been 
present,  for  the  purpose  of  an  idle  frolic,  at  a  dsuidng  party 
at  the  village  of  Brokenbum,  about  six  miles  from  Dumfries ; 
many  persons  must  have  seen  me  there,  should  the  fact  appear 
of  importance  suf&dent  to  require  investigation.  I  daiiced, 
played  on  the  violin,  and  took  part  in  the  festivity  till  about 
midnight,  when  my  servant,  Samuel  Owen,  brought  me  my 
hoTBes,  and  I  rode  back  to  a  small  inn  called  Shepherd's  Bush, 
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kept  by  Mn.  Oregaon,  which  had  been  ooeaaioiially  my  i«si- 
denoe  for  about  a  fortnight  past.  I  spent  the  earlier  part  of 
the  forenoon  in  writing  a  letter  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
to  yon,  my  dear  Alan,  and  which,  I  think,  you  must  haye 
received  in  safety.  Why  did  I  not  follow  your  advice,  ao  often 
given  met  Why  did  I  linger  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  a  danger 
of  which  a  kind  voice  had  warned  me  t  These  are  now  unavaH* 
ing  questions.  I  was  blinded  by  a  fatality,  and  remained 
fluttering  like  a  moth  around  the  candle,  until  I  have  been 
scorched  to  some  purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day*  had  passed,  and  time  hung 
heavy  on  my  hands.  I  ought  perhaps  to  blush  at  reooUecting 
what  has  been  often  objected  to  me  by  the  dear  friend  to  whom 
this  letter  la  addressed,  vis.  the  facility  with  which  I  have,  in 
moments  of  indolence^  suffered  my  motions  to  be  directed  by 
any  person  who  chanced  to  be  near  me,  instead  of  taking  the 
labour  of  thinking  or  deciding  for  myself.  I  had  employed  for 
some  time,  as  a  sort  of  guide  and  errand-boy,  a  lad  named 
Benjamin,  the  son  of  one  Widow  Goltherd,  who  lives  near  the 
Shepherd's  Bush,  and  I  cannot  but  remember  thati  upon  several 
occasions,  I  had  of  late  suffered  him  to  possess  more  influence 
over  my  motions  than  at  all  became  the  difierenoe  of  our  age 
and  condition.  At  present  he  exerted  himself  to  persuade  me 
that  it  was  the  finest  possible  sport  to  see  the  fidi  taken  out 
from  the  nets  placed  in  the  Solway  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide, 
and  urged  my  going  thither  this  evening  so  much,  that^  looking 
back  on  the  whole  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  think  he  had 
some  especial  motive  for  his  conduct.  These  particulais  I 
have  mentioned,  that»  if  these  papers  fall  into  friendly  hands, 
the  boy  may  be  sought  after  and  submitted  to  examination. 

His  eloquence  being  unable  to  persuade  me  that  I  should 
take  any  pleasure  in  seeing  the  fniitless  struggles  of  the  fish 
when  left  in  the  nets  and  deserted  by  the  tide,  he  artfully 
suggested  that  Afr.  and  Miss  Geddes,  a  respectable  Quaker 
family  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  whom  I 
had  contracted  habits  of  intimacy,  would  possibly  be  offended 
if  I  did  not  make  them  an  early  visit.  Both,  he  said,  had 
been  particularly  inquiring  the  reasons  of  my  leaving  their 
house  rather  suddenly  on  tiie  previous  day.  I  resolved,  there* 
fore,  to  walk  up  to  Ifount  Sharon  and  male  my  apologies;  and 
I  agreed  to  permit  the  boy  to  attend  upon  me,  and  wait  my 
return  from  the  house,  that  I  might  fish  on  my  way  homeward 

*  p  A  ooa]>to  of  dayi,'  on  ii.  182.] 
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to  Shepherd's  Bush,  for  which  amusement,  he  assured  me,  I 
would  find  the  eyeniog  most  favourable.  I  mention  this  minute 
circumstance  because  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  boy  had  a 
presentiment  how  the  evening  was  to  terminate  with  me,  and 
entertained  the  selfish  though  childish  wish  of  securing  to  him- 
self an  angling-rod  which  he  had  often  admired,  as  a  part  of 
my  spoUs.  I  may  do  the  boy  wrong,  but  I  had  before  remarked 
m  hun  the  peculiar  art  of  pursuing  the  trifling  objects  of 
cupidity  proper  to  his  age  with  the  systematic  address  of  much 
riper  years. 

When  we  had  commenced  our  walk,  I  upbraided  him  with 
the  coolness  of  the  evening,  considering  the  season,  the  easterly 
wind,  and  other  circumstances,  unfavourable  for  angling.  He 
persisted  in  his  own  story,  and  made  a  few  casts,  as  if  to 
convince  me  of  my  error,  but  caught  no  fish ;  and,  indeed,  as  I 
am  now  convinced,  was  much  more  iatent  on  watching  my 
motions  than  on  taking  any.  When  I  ridiculed  him  once  more 
on  his  fruitless  endeavours,  he  answered,  with  a  sneering  smile, 
that  *  the  trouts  would  not  rise  because  tiiere  was  thunder  in  the 
air ' — an  intimation  which,  in  one  sense,  I  have  found  too  true. 

I  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon;  was  received  by  my  friends 
there  with  their  wonted  kindness;  and  after  being  a  little 
rallied  on  my  having  suddenly  left  them  on  the  preceding 
evening,  I  agreed  to  make  atonement  by  staying  all  night, 
and  dismissed  the  lad  who  attended  wiUi  my  fishing-rod  to 
carry  that  information  to  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  went  thither  or  in  a  different  direction. 

Betwixt  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  it  began  to  become 
dark,  we  walked  on  the  terrace  to  enjoy  the  appearance  of  the 
firmament,  glittering  with  ten  million  of  stars,  to  which  a 
slight  touch  of  early  frost  gave  tenfold  lustre.  As  we  gazed 
on  this  splendid  scene.  Miss  Geddes,  I  think,  was  the  first  to 
point  out  to  our  admiration  a  shooting  or  falling  star,  which, 
she  said,  drew  a  long  train  after  it.  Looking  to  the  part  of 
the  heavens  which  &e  pointed  out,  I  distinctly  observed  two 
successive  sky-rockets  arise  and  burst  in  the  sky. 

'  These  meteors,'  said  Mr.  Geddes,  in  answer  to  his  sister's 
observation,  '  are  not  formed  in  heaven,  nor  do  they  bode  any 
good  to  the  dwellers  upon  earth.' 

As  he  spoke,  I  looked  to  another  quarter  of  the  sky,  and  a 
rocket,  as  if  a  signal  in  answer  to  those  which  had  already 
appeared,  rose  high  from  the  earth,  and  burst  apparently 
among  the  stars. 
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Mr.  Geddes  seemed  very  thoughtful  for  Bome  minuteB,  ukI 
then  said  to  his  sister,  '  lUohel,  though  it  waxes  late,  I  must 
go  down  to  the  fishing-station  and  pass  the  night  in  the 
overseer^s  room  there.' 

'  Naj,  then,'  replied  the  lady,  '  I  am  but  too  well  asenired 
that  the  sons  of  Belial  are  menacing  these  nets  and  devices. 
Joshua,  art  thou  a  man  of  peace,  and  wilt  thou  willingly  and 
wittingly  thrust  thyself  where  thou  mayst  be  tempted  by  the 
old  man  Adam  within  thee  to  enter  into  debate  and  strife  i ' 

'  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  Rachel,'  answered  Mr.  Geddes,  '  even 
to  the  utmost  extent  which  our  friends  can  demand  of 
humanity;  and  neither  have  I  ever  used,  nor,  with  the  help 
of  God,  will  I  at  any  future  time  employ,  the  arm  of  flesh  to 
repel  or  to  revenge  injuries.  But  if  I  can,  by  mild  reasons 
and  firm  conduct,  save  those  rude  men  from  committing  a 
crime,  and  the  proper^  belonging  to  myself  and  others  from 
sustaining  damage,  surely  I  do  but  the  duty  of  a  man  aod  a 
Christian.' 

With  these  words,  he  ordered  his  horse  instantly ;  and  his 
sister,  ceasing  to  argue  with  him,  folded  her  arms  upon  her 
bosom,  and  looked  up  to  heaven  with  a  resigned  and  yet 
sorrowful  countenance. 

These  particulars  may  appear  trivial,  but  it  is  better  in  my 
present  condition  to  exert  my  faculties  in  recollecting  the  past, 
and  in  recording  it,  than  waste  them  in  vain  and  anxious 
anticipations  of  the  future. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  proper  in  me  to  remain  in  the 
house  from  which  the  master  was  thus  suddenly  summoned 
away,  and  I  thereforo  begged  permission  to  attend  him  to  the 
fishing -station,  assuring  his  sister  that  I  would  be  a  guarantee 
for  his  safety.     , 

The  proposal  seemed  to  give  much  pleasuro  to  Miss  Geddee. 
'  Let  it  be  so,  brother,'  she  said,  '  and  let  the  young  man  have 
the  desiro  of  his  heart,  that  there  may  be  a  faithful  witness  to 
stand  by  thee  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  to  report  how  it  shall 
fare  with  thee.' 

'No,  Rachel,'  said  the  worthy  man,  'thou  art  to  blame  in 
this,  that,  to  quiet  thy  apprehensions  on  mv  account,  thou 
shouldst  thrust  into  danger — if  danger  it  shall  prove  to  be — 
this  youth,  our  guest,  for  whom,  doubtless,  in  case  of  mishap, 
aj9  many  hearts  will  ache  as  may  be  afflicted  on  our  account.' 

'  Nay,  my  good  friend,'  said  I,  taking  Mr.  Geddes's  hand, 
'  I  am  not  so  happy  as  you  suppose  me.     Were  my  span  to  be 
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oonduded  this  eYening,  few  would  so  much  as  know  that  such 
a  being  had  existed  far  twenty  years  on  the  faoe  of  the  earth ; 
and  of  these  few,  only  one  would  sincerely  regret  me.  Do  not, 
therefore,  refuse  me  the  privilege  of  attending  you,  and  of 
showing,  by  so  trifling  an  act  of  kindness,  that,  if  I  have  few 
friends,  I  am  at  least  desirous  to  serve  them.' 

'Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  I  warrant  thee^'  said  Joshua 
Geddes,  returning  the  pressure  of  my  hand.  'Bachel,  the 
young  man  shall  go  with  me.  Why  should  he  not  face 
danger,  in  order  to  do  justice  and  preserve  peace  f  There  is 
that  within  me,'  he  added,  looking  upwards,  and  with  a  passing 
enthusiasm  which  I  had  not  before  observed,  and  the  absence 
of  which  perhaps  rather  belonged  to  the  sect  than  to  his  own 
personal  character — '  I  say,  I  have  that  within  which  assures 
me  that^  though  the  ungodly  may  rage  even  like  the  storm  of 
the  ocean,  they  shall  not  have  freedom  tp  prevail  against  us.' 

Having  spoken  thus^  Mr.  Geddes  appointed  a  pony  to  be 
saddled  for  my  use;  and  having  taken  a  basket  with  some 
provisions,  and  a  servant  to  carry  back  the  horses,  for  which 
there  was  no  accommodation  at  the  fishing-station,  we  set  off 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  after  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  riding  arrived  at  our  place  of  destination. 

The  station  consists,  or  then  consisted,  of  huts  for  four  or 
five  fishermen,  a  cooperage  and  sheds,  and  a  better  sort  of 
cottage,  at  which  the  superintendent  resided.  We  gave  our 
horses  to  the  servant,  to  be  carried  back  to  Mount  Sharon,  my 
companion  expressing  himself  humanely  anxious  for  their 
safety,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house.  At  first  we  only 
heard  a  baricing  of  d(^ ;  but  these  animals  became  quiet  on 
snuffing  beneal^  the  door,  and  acknowledging  the  presence  of 
friends.  A  hoarse  voice  then  demanded,  in  rather  unfriendly 
accents,  who  we  were  and  what  we  wanted;  and  it  was  not 
until  Joshua  named  himself,  and  called  upon  his  superintendent 
to  open,  that  the  latter  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut, 
attended  by  three  large  dogs  of  the  Newfoundland  breed.  He 
had  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  and  two  large,  heavy  ship-pistols 
stuck  into  his  belt  He  was  a  stout,  elderly  man,  who  had 
been  a  sailor,  as  I  learned,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
and  was  now  much  confided  in  by  the  Fishing  Company,  whose 
concerns  he  directed  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Greddes. 

'Thou  didst  not  expect  me  to-night,  friend  Daviesf  said 
my  friend  to  the  old  man,  who  was  arranging  seats  for  us  by 
the  fire. 
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'No,  Master  Geddefi,'  answered  he,  'I  did  not  expect  yon, 
nor,  to  speak  the  truth,  did  I  wish  for  you  either.' 

'  These  are  plain  terms,  John  Davies,'  answered  Mr.  Creddes. 

'  Ay — ay,  sir,  I  know  your  worship  loves  no  holyday  speeches.' 

'Thou  dost  guess,  I  suppose,  what  brings  us  here  so  late, 
John  Daviesf '  said  Mr.  Qeddes. 

'  I  do  suppose,  sir,'  answered  the  superintendent, '  that  it  was 
because  these  d— d  smuggling  wreckers  on  the  coast  are  show- 
ing their  lights  to  gather  their  forces,  as  they  did  the  night 
before  they  broke  down  the  dam-dike  and  wears  up  the  countiy ; 
but  if  that  same  be  the  case,  I  wish  once  more  you  had  staid 
away,  for  your  worship  carries  no  fighting  tackle  aboard,  I  think, 
and  there  will  be  work  for  such  ere  morning,  your  worship.' 

'  Worship  is  due  to  Heaven  only,  John  Davies,'  said  Geddes. 
'I  have  often  desired  thee  to  desist  from  using  that  phrase 
to  me.' 

'  I  won't^  then,'  said  John ;  '  no  offence  meant.  But  how  the 
devil  can  a  man  stand  picking  his  words,  when  he  is  just  going 
to  come  to  blows  t ' 

'  I  hope  not,  John  Davies,'  said  Joshua  Geddes.  'Call  in  the 
rest  of  the  men,  that  I  may  give  them  their  instructions.' 

'  I  may  cry  till  doomsday.  Master  Geddes,  ere  a  soul  answere : 
the  cowfudly  lubbers  have  all  made  sail — ^the  cooper,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them — so  soon  as  they  heard  the  enemy  were  at 
sea.  They  have  all  taken  to  the  long-boat,  and  left  the  ship 
among  the  breakers,  except  little  PhU  and  myself — ^they  have, 
by 1' 

'Swear  not  at  all,  John  Davies;  thou  art  an  honest  man, 
and  I  believe,  without  an  oath,  that  thy  comrades  love  their 
own  bones  better  than  my  goods  and  chattels.  And  so  thou 
hast  no  assistance  but  little  PhU  against  a  hundred  men  or 
twot' 

'  Why,  there  are  the  dogs,  your  honour  knows,  Neptune  and 
Thetis,  and  the  puppy  may  do  something ;  and  then  though 
your  worship — I  beg  pardon — ^though  your  honour  be  no  great 
fighter,  this  young  gentleman  may  bear  a  hand.' 

'  Ay,  and  I  see  you  are  provided  with  arms,'  said  Mr.  Geddes ; 
'  let  me  see  them.' 

'  Ay — ay,  sir ;  here  be  a  pair  of  buffars  will  bite  as  well  as 
bark — ^these  will  make  sure  of  two  rogues  at  least  It  would  be 
a  shame  to  strike  without  firing  a  shot  Take  care,  your  honour, 
they  are  double-shotted.' 

'Ay,  John  Daviesi  I  will  take  care  of  them,'  throwing  the 
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piBtolB  into  a  tub  of  water  beeide  him;  'and  I  wish  I  oould 
render  the  whole  generation  of  them  luieleas  at  the  same 
moment.' 

A  deep  shade  of  displeasure  passed  over  John  Davies's 
weatherbeaten  oountenance.  '  Belike  your  honour  is  going  to 
take  the  command  yourself,  then?'  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
'  Why,  I  can  be  of  little  use  now ;  and  since  your  worship,  or 
your  honour,  or  whatever  you  are,  means  to  strike  quietly,  I 
believe  you  will  do  it  better  without  me  than  with  me,  for  I 
am  like  enough  to  make  mischief,  I  admit ;  but  111  never  leave 
my  post  without  orders.' 

*  Then  you  have  mine,  John  Davies,  to  go  to  Mount  Sharon 
directly,  and  take  the  boy  Phil  with  you.     Where  is  he ?' 

'He  is  on  the  outlook  for  these  scums  of  the  earth,' 
answered  Davies;  'but  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  know  when  they 
come,  if  we  are  not  to  stand  to  our  weapons.' 

'  We  will  use  none  but  those  of  sense  and  reason,  John.' 

'  And  you  may  just  as  well  cast  chaff  against  the  wind  as 
speak  sense  and  reason  to  the  like  of  them.' 

'  Well — ^well,  be  it  so,'  said  Joshua.  '  And  now,  John  Davies, 
I  know  thou  art  what  the  world  calls  a  brave  fellow,  and  I 
have  ever  found  thee  an  honest  one.  And  now  I  command 
you  to  go  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  let  Phil  lie  on  the  bank-side — 
see  the  poor  boy  hath  a  sea-cloak,  though — and  watch  what 
happens  here,  and  let  him  bring  you  ti&e  news;  and  if  any 
violence  shall  be  offered  to  the  property  there,  I  trust  to  your 
fidelity  to  carry  my  sister  to  Dumfries,  to  the  house  of  our 
frienda  the  Corsacks,  and  info;nn  the  dvil  authorities  of  what 
mischief  hath  befallen.' 

The  old  seaman  paused  a  moment.  *  It  is  hard  lines  for 
me,'  he  said,  '  to  leave  your  honour  in  tribulation ;  and  yet, 
staying  here,  I  am  only  like  to  make  bad  worse;  and  your 
honour's  sister.  Miss  Rachel,  must  be  looked  to,  that's  certain ; 
for  if  the  rogues  once  get  their  hand  to  mischief,  they  will  come 
to  Mount  Sharon  after  they  have  wasted  and  destroyed  this 
here  snug  litUe  roadstead,  where  I  thought  to  ride  at  anchor 
for  Ufe.' 

'Right — bright,  John  Davies,'  said  Joshua  Geddes;  'and  best 
call  the  dogs  with  you.' 

'Ay — ay,  sir,'  said  the  veteran,  'for  they  are  something  of 
my  mind,  and  would  not  keep  quiet  if  they  saw  mischief  doing ; 
BO  maybe  they  might  come  to  mischief,  poor  dumb  creatures. 
So  God  bless  your  honour — ^I  mean  your  worship^I  cannot 
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bring  my  xnouUi  to  say  "fare  you  well."  Here,  Neptune^ 
Thetis  1  come,  dogs — oome.' 

So  saying,  and  with  a  very  crestfallen  countenance,  John 
Davies  left  the  hut. 

'  Now  there  goes  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  creatures 
that  ever  was  bom,'  said  Mr.  Geddes,  as  the  superintendent 
shut  the  door  of  the  cottage.  '  Nature  made  him  with  a  heart 
that  would  not  have  sufiered  him  to  harm  a  fly;  but  thou  seest, 
friend  Latimer,  that,  as  men  arm  their  bull-Hiogs  with  spiked 
collars,  and  their  gam&<x)cks  with  steel  spurs,  to  aid  them  in 
fight,  so  they  corrupt,  by  education,  the  best  and  mildest 
natures,  imtil  fortitude  and  spirit  become  stubbornness  and 
ferocity.  BeUeve  me,  friend  Latimer,  I  would  as  soon  expose 
my  faithful  household  dog  to  a  Tain  combat  with  a  herd  of 
wolves  as  yon  trusty  creature  to  the  violence  of  the  enraged 
multitude.  But  I  need  say  little  on  this  subject  to  thee,  friend 
Latimer,  who,  I  doubt  not,  art  trained  to  believe  that  courage 
is  displayed  and  honour  attained,  not  by  doing  and  suffering, 
as  becomes  a  man,  that  which  fate  calls  us  to  suffer,  and  justice 
commands  us  to  do,  but  because  thou  art  ready  to  retort 
violence  for  violence,  and  considerest  the  lightest  insult  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  spUling  of  blood,  nay,  the  taking  of  life. 
But,  leaving  these  points  of  controversy  to  a  more  fit  season, 
let  us  see  what  our  basket  of  provision  contains ;  for  in  truth, 
friend  Latimer,  I  am  one  of  those  whom  neither  fear  nor  anxiety 
deprive  of  their  ordinary  appetite.' 

We  found  the  means  of  good  cheer  accordingly,  which  Mr. 
Qeddes  seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  eaten  in  a 
situation  of  perfect  safety ;  nay,  his  conversation  appeared  to 
be  rather  more  gay  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  After  eating 
our  supper,  we  left  the  hut  together,  and  walked  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  banks  of  the  sea.  It  was  high  water,  and  the 
ebb  had  not  yet  commenced.  The  moon  shone  broad  and 
bright  upon  the  placid  face  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and  showed  a 
slight  ripple  upon  the  stakes,  the  tops  of  which  were  just 
visible  above  the  waves,  and  on  the  dark-coloured  buoys  which 
marked  the  upper  edge  of  the  inclosure  of  nets.  At  a  much 
greater  distance — for  the  estuary  is  here  very  wide — ^the  line 
of  the  English  coast  was  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  re- 
sembling one  of  those  fog-banks  on  which  mariners  are  said  to 
gaze,  uncertain  whether  it  be  land  or  atmospherical  delusion.' 

'  We  shall  be  undisturbed  for  some  hours,'  said  Mr.  Geddes : 
'  they  will  not  come  down  upon  us  till  the  state  of  the  tide  per- 
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mits  them  to  destroy  the  tide-nets.  Is  it  not  strange  to  think 
that  human  passions  will  so  soon  transform  such  a  tranquil 
soene  as  this  into  one  of  devastation  and  confusion  ?' 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  exquisite  stillness ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  restless  waves  of  the  Solway  seemed,  if  not  absolutely  to 
sleep,  at  least  to  slumber.  On  the  shore  no  night-bird  was 
heard ;  the  cock  had  not  sung  his  first  matins;  and  we  ourselves 
walked  more  lightly  than  by  day,  as  if  to  suit  the  sound  of  our 
own  paces  to  the  serene  tranquillity  around  us.  At  length  the 
plaintive  cry  of  a  dog  broke  the  sUence,  and  on  our  return  to 
the  cottage  we  found  that  the  younger  of  the  three  animals 
which  had  gone  along  with  Jolm  Davies,  unaccustomed,  per- 
haps, to  distant  journeys,  and  the  duty  of  following  to  heel, 
had  strayed  from  the  pcurty,  and,  unable  to  rejoin  them,  had 
wandered  back  to  the  place  of  its  birth. 

*  Another  feeble  addition  to  our  feeble  garrison,'  said  Mr. 
Geddes,  as  he  caressed  the  dog,  and  admitted  it  into  the  cot- 
tage. *  Poor  thing !  as  thou  art  incapable  of  doing  any  mischief, 
I  hope  thou  wilt  sustain  none.  At  least  thou  mayst  do  us  the 
good  service  of  a  sentinel,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy  a  quiet  repose, 
under  the  certainty  that  thou  wilt  alarm  us  when  the  enemy  is 
at  hand.' 

There  were  two  beds  in  the  superintendent's  room,  upon 
which  we  threw  ourselves.  Mr.  Geddes,  with  his  happy  equa- 
nimity of  temper,  was  asleep  in  the  first  five  minutes.  I  lay 
for  some  time  in  doubtful  and  anxious  thoughts,  watching  the 
fire  and  the  motions  of  the  restless  dog,  which,  disturbed  prob- 
ably at  the  absence  of  John  Davies,  wandered  from  the  hearth 
to  the  door  and  back  again,  then  came  to  the  bedside  and 
licked  my  hands  and  face,  and  at  length,  experiencing  no 
repulse  to  its  advances,  established  itself  at  my  feet,  and  went 
to  sleep,  an  example  which  I  soon  afterwards  followed. 

The  rage  of  narration,  my  dear  Alan — ^for  I  will  never  re- 
linquish tihe  hope  that  what  I  am  writing  may  one  day  reach 
your  hands — ^has  not  forsaken  me  even  in  my  confinement,  and 
the  extensive  though  unimportant  details  into  which  I  have 
been  hurried  render  it  necessary  that  I  commence  another 
sheet.  Fortunately,  my  pigmy  characters  comprehend  a  great 
numy  words  within  a  small  space  of  paper. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DABSn  LATDCBB'b  JOUBNAL^  in  OONnmrATIOK 

Thb  morning  was  dawning,  and  Mr.  Qeddes  and  I  myself  were 
still  sleeping  soundly,  when  the  alarm  was  given  hy  my  canine 
bedfellow,  who  first  growled  deeply  at  intervals,  and  at  length 
bore  more  decided  testimony  to  the  approach  of  some  enemy. 
I  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  perceived,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  yards,  a  small  but  close  column  of  men, 
which  I  would  have  taken  for  a  dark  hedge,  but  that  I  could 
perceive  it  was  advancing  mpidly  and  in  sUence. 

The  dog  flew  towards  them,  but  iustantly  ran  howling  back 
to  me,  having  probably  been  chastised  by  a  stick  or  a  stone. 
Uncertain  as  to  the  plan  of  tactics  or  of  treaty  which  Mr. 
Geddes  might  think  proper  to  adopt,  I  was  about  to  retire  into 
the  cottage,  when  he  suddenly  joined  me  at  the  door,  and, 
slipping  las  arm  through  mine,  said,  '  Let  us  go  to  meet  them 
manfully ;  we  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Friends,' 
he  said,  raising  his  voice  as  we  approached  them, '  who  and  what 
are  you,  and  with  what  purpose  are  you  here  on  my  property  t ' 

A  loud  cheer  was  the  answer  returned,  and  a  brace  of 
fiddlers  who  occupied  the  front  of  the  march  immediately 
struck  up  the  insulting  air  the  words  of  which  begin 

'  Merrily  danoed  the  QoAker^s  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker.' 

Even  at  that  moment  of  alarm,  I  think  I  recognised  the 
tones  of  the  blind  fiddler,  known  by  the  name  of  Wandering 
Willie,  from  his  itinerant  habits.  They  continued  to  advance 
swiftly  and  in  great  order,  in  their  front 

The  fiery  fiddlers  playing  martial  airs ; 

when,  coming  close  up,  they  surroimded  us  by  a  single  move- 
ment, and  there  was  a  universal  cry, '  Whoop,  Quaker — ^whoop, 
Quaker !  Here  have  we  them  both,  the  wet  Quaker  and  die 
dry  one.' 
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*  Hang  up  the  wet  Quaker  to  dry,  and  wet  the  dry  one  with 
a  duoking/  answered  another  voioe. 

*  Where  is  the  searotter,  John  Dalies,  that  destroyed  more 
fish  than  any  sealgh  upon  Ailsay  Craigr  ezdaimed  a  third 
Toioe.  *  I  have  an  old  crow  to  pluok  witii  him,  and  a  pook  to 
put  the  feathers  in.' 

We  stood  perfectly  passive ;  for,  to  have  attempted  resist- 
ance against  more  than  a  hundred  men,  armed  with  guns,  fish- 
spean,  iron  crows,  spades,  and  bludgeons  would  have  been  an 
act  of  utter  insanity.  Mr.  Qeddes,  with  his  strong  sonorous 
Toice,  answered  the  question  about  the  superintendent  in  a 
manner  the  manly  indifference  of  which  compelled  them  to 
attend  to  him. 

'John  Davies,'  he  said,  'wUl,  I  trust,  soon  be  at  Dum- 
fries  ' 

*  To  fetch  down  redcoats  and  dragoons  against  us,  you  cant- 
ing old  villain  1 ' 

A  blow  was,  at  the  same  time,  levelled  at  my  friend,  which  I 
parried  by  interposing  the  stick  I  had  in  my  hand.  I  was 
instantly  struck  down,  and  have  a  faint  recollection  of  hearing 
some  crying,  '  Kill  the  young  spy  1 '  and  others,  as  I  thought, 
iaterposing  on  my  behalf.  But  a  second  blow  on  the  head, 
received  in  the  scuffle,  soon  deprived  me  of  sense  and  conscious- 
ness, and  threw  me  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  I 
did  not  recover  immediately.  When  I  did  come  to  myself,  I 
was  lying  on  the  bed  from  which  I  had  just  risen  before  the 
fray,  and  my  poor  companion,  the  Newfoundland  puppy,  its 
courage  entirely  cowed  by  the  tumult  of  the  riot,  had  crept  as 
dose  to  me  as  it  could,  and  lay  trembling  and  whining,  as  if 
under  the  most  dreadful  terror.  I  doubted  at  first  whether  I 
had  not  dreamed  of  the  tumult,  until,  as  I  attempted  to  rise,  a 
feeling  of  pain  and  disziness  assured  me  that  the  injury  I  had 
sustained  was  but  too  real.  I  gathered  together  my  senses — 
listened — and  heard  at  a  distance  the  shouts  of  the  rioters, 
busy,  doubtless,  in  their  work  of  devastation.*  I  made  a 
second  efibrt  to  rise,  or  at  least  to  turn  myself,  for  I  lay  with  my 
face  to  the  wall  of  the  cottage,  but  I  found  that  my  limbs  were 
secured,  and  my  motions  efiectually  prevented — ^not  indeed  by 
cords,  but  by  linen  or  cloth  bandages  swathed  around  my,^ 
ankles,  and  securing  my  arms  to  my  sides.  Aware  of  my 
utterly  captive  condition,  I  groaned  betwixt  bodily  pain  and 
mental  distress. 

*  Bee  Attack  upon  the  Dun-dike.    Note  84. 
XVIII  IS 
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A  Totoe  by  my  bedside  whispered,  in  a  whining  tone^  'Whisht 
a-ye,  hinnie — ^whisht  a-ye ;  hand  your  tcmgue,  like  a  gude  bairn. 
Ye  have  cost  us  dear  aneugh  already.  My  hinnie's  dean 
gane  now.' 

Knowings  as  I  thought^  the  phraseology  of  the  wife  of  the 
itinerant  musioian,  I  asked  her  where  her  hnsband  was»  and 
whether  he  had  been  hurt 

'Broken,'  answered  the  dame — 'all  broken  to  pieoee :  fit  for 
nought  but  to  be  made  spunks  of — ^the  best  blood  that  was  in 
Scotland.' 

'  Broken  1 — ^blood!  Is  your  husband  wounded — has  there 
been  bloodshed — ^broken  limbs  t ' 

'Broken  limbsl  I  wish,'  answered  the  beldam,  'that  my 
hinnie  had  broken  the  best  bane  in  his  body,  b^ore  he  had 
broken  his  fiddle,  that  was  the  best  blood  in  Sootland ;  it  was 
a  <semony,  for  aught  that  I  ken.' 

'Pshaw— only  his  fiddle  1'  said  I. 

'  I  dinna  ken  what  waur  your  honour  oould  have  wished  him 
to  do^  unless  he  had  broken  his  nedk ;  and  this  is  muckle  the 
same  to  my  hinnie  Willie  and  me.  Chaw,  indeed  1  It  is  easy 
to  say  "chaw,"  but  wha  is  to  gie  us  onything  to  dhaw )  The 
bread-winner's  gane,  and  we  may  e'en  sit  down  and  starve.' 

'No — ^no^'  I  said,  'I  will  pay  you  for  twenty  such  fiddles.' 

'Twentysuch!  isthat  a' ye  ken  about  it  t  the  country  hadna 
the  like  o't.  But  if  your  honour  were  to  pay  us,  as  nae  doubt 
wad  be  to  your  credit  here  and  hereafter,  where  are  ye  to  get 
the  fliUert' 

'  I  have  enough  of  money,'  said  I,  attempting  to  readi  my 
hand  towards  my  side-podLct ;  '  unloose  these  bandages,  and  I 
will  pay  you  on  the  spot' 

Tim  hint  appeared  to  move  her,  and  she  was  approaching 
the  bedside,  as  I  hoped,  to  liberate  me  from  my  bonds,  when  a 
nearer  and  more  desperate  shout  was  heard,  as  if  the  rioters 
were  dose  by  the  hut 

'I  dauma — I  dauma,'  said  the  poor  woman;  'they  would 
murder  me  and  my  hinnie  Willie  baitii,  and  they  have  misguided 
us  aneugh  already ;  but  if  there  is  anything  worldly  I  could 
do  for  your  honour,  leave  out  loosing  ye  ? ' 

What  she  said  recalled  me  to  my  bodily  sufiSsring.  Agitation, 
and  the  effects  of  the  usage  I  had  received,  had  produced  a 
burning  thirst.     I  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 

'  Heaven  Almighty  forbid  that  Epps  [Maggie]  Aindie  should 
gie  ony  sick  gentleman  cauld  well-water,  and  him  in  a  fever. 
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Na — HA,  hinnie,  let  me  alaiie»  111  do  better  for  ye  thaa  the 
like  of  that.' 

<  Qive  me  what  jou  will,' I  replied ;  'let  it  but  be  liquid  and 
ood.' 

The  woman  gave  me  a  laige  horn  aooordingly,  filled  with 
spirits  and  water,  which,  without  minute  inquiry  oonoeming 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  I  drained  at  a  draught.  Either  the 
q»irit8  taken  in  such  a  manner  acted  more  suddenly  than  usual 
on  my  brain,  or  eke  there  was  some  drug  mixed  with  the 
beverage.  I  remember  little  after  drinking  it  off,  only  that  the 
appearance  of  things  around  me  became  indistinct;  that  the 
woman's  form  seemed  to  multiply  itself,  and  to  flit  in  Yarious 
figures  around  me^  bearing  the  same  lineaments  as  she  herself 
did.  I  remember  also  that  the  discordant  noises  and  cries  of 
those  without  the  cottage  seemed  to  die  away  in  a  hum  like 
that  with  which  a  nurse  hushes  her  babe.  At  lengthJ  fell  into 
a  deep  sound  deep^  or  rather,  a  state  of  absolute  insensibility. 

I  have  reason  to  think  this  species  of  trance  lasted  for  many 
hours;  indeed,  for  the  whole  subsequent  day  and  part  of  the 
night  It  was  not  uniformly  so  profound,  for  my  recollection 
of  it  is  chequered  with  many  druuns,  all  of  a  punf ul  nature, 
but  too  faint  and  too  indistinct  to  be  remembered.  At  length 
the  moment  of  waking  came,  and  my  sensations  were  horrible. 

A  deep  sound,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  my  senses,  I 
identified  with  the  cries  of  the  rioters,  was  the  first  thing  of 
which  I  was  sensible;  next,  I  became  conscious  that  I  was 
carried  violently  f orwaid  in  Bome  conveyance,  with  an  unequal 
motion,  which  gave  me  much  pain.  My  position  was  horisontal, 
and  when  I  attempted  to  stretch  my  hands  in  order  to  find 
seme  mode  of  securing  myself  against  this  species  of  suffering, 
I  found  I  was  bound  as  before,  and  the  horrible  reality  rushed 
on  my  mind  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  lately 
committed  a  great  outrage  on  property,  and  were  now  about  to 
kidnap^  if  not  to  murder,  me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  to  no 
purpose :  all  around  me  was  dark,  for  a  day  had  passed  over 
during  my  captivity.  A  dispiriting  sickness  oppressed  my 
head,  my  heart  seemed  on  fire,  while  my  feet  and  hands  were 
chilled  fmd  benumbed  with  want  of  circulaticm.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  at  length,  and  gradually,  recovered 
in  a  sufficient  degree  the  power  ^  observing  external  sounds 
and  circumstances ;  and  when  I  did  so^  they  presented  nothing 
consolatory. 

Groping  with  my  hands,  as  far  as  the  bandages  would  per- 
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mit»  and  reoeiying  the  aadatanoe  of  aome  oooaaional  glanoeB  of 
the  moonlighty  I  became  aware  that  the  carriage  in  which  I 
was  transported  was  one  of  the  light  carts  of  the  oountiy, 
called  'tumblers,'  and  that  a  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
my  aocommodationy  as  I  was  laid  upon  some  sacks,  covered  with 
matting  and  filled  with  straw.  Without  these^  my  condition 
would  have  been  stUl  more  intolerable,  for  the  vehicle,  winking 
now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  sometimes  sticking 
absolutely  fast,  and  requiring  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
animal  which  drew  it  to  put  it  once  more  in  motion,  was 
subjected  to  jolts  in  all  directions,  which  were  very  severe.  At 
other  times  it  rolled  sUentiy  and  smoothly  over  what  seemed  to 
be  wet  sand ;  and,  as  I  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  tide,  I 
had  little  doubt  that  we  were  engaged  in  passing  the  formidable 
estuaiy  which  divides  the  two  hmgdcnns. 

There  seemed  to  be  at  least  five  or  six  people  about  the 
cart,  some  on  foot^  others  <m  horseback;  the  former  lent 
assistance  whenever  it  was  in  danger  of  upsetting,  or  sticking 
fast  in  the  quicksand;  the  others  rode  before  and  acted  as 
guides,  often  changing  the  direction  of  the  vehicle  as  the 
precarious  state  of  the  passage  required. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  men  around  the  cart,  and  en- 
deavoured to  move  their  compassion.  I  had  harmed,  I  said, 
no  one,  and  for  no  action  in  my  life  had  deserved  such  cruel 
treatment.  I  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the  fishingHstation 
which  had  incurred  their  displeasure,  and  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Geddes  was  of  a  very  late  date.  Lastiy,  snd  as  my 
strongest  .argument,  I  endeavoured  to  excite  their  fears,  by 
informing  them  that  my  rank  in  life  would  not  permit  me  to 
be  either  murdered  or  secreted  with  impunity ;  and  to  interest 
their  avarice,  by  the  promises  I  made  them  of  reward,  if  th^ 
would  effect  my  deliverance.  I  only  received  a  scornful  laugh 
in  reply  to  my  threats ;  my  promises  might  have  done  more, 
for  the  fellows  were  whispeving  together  as  if  in  hesitation,  and 
I  began  to  reiterate  and  increase  my  ofifers,  when  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  horsemen,  who  had  suddenly  come  up,  enjoined 
sUence  to  the  men  on  foot,  and,  approadiing  the  side  of  the 
cart,  said  to  me,  with  a  strong  and  determined  voice,  '  Young 
man,  there  is  no  personal  harm  designed  to  you.  U  you  remain 
silent  and  quiet,  you  may  reckon  on  good  treatment ;  but  if 
you  endeavour  to  tamper  with  these  men  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  I  will  take  such  measures  for  silencing  you  as  you 
shall  remember  the  longest  day  you  have  to  live.' 
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I  thought  I  knew  the  voioe  which  uttered  these  threats ; 
bat)  in  such  a  situation^  my  perceptions  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  perfectly  accurate.  I  was  contented  to  reply,  '  Wboever 
you  are  that  speak  to  me,  I  entreat  the  benefit  of  the  meanest 
prisoner,  who  is  not  to  be  subjected  legally  to  greater  hardship 
than  is  necessary  for  the  restraint  of  his  person.  I  entreat 
that  these  bonds,  which  hurt  me  so  cruelly,  may  be  slackened 
at  least)  If  not  removed  altogether.' 

' I  wOl  slacken  the  belts,'  said  the  ionnet  speaker;  'nay,  I 
will  altogether  remove  them,  and  allow  you  to  pursue  your 
journey  in  a  more  convenient  manner,  provided  you  will  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  that  you  wiU  not  attempt  an  escape.' 

'  Never  t '  I  answered,  with  an  eneigy  of  which  despah:  sdone 
oould  have  rendered  me  capable — '  I  will  never  submit  to  loss 
of  freedom  a  moment  longer  than  I  am  subjected  to  it  by 
force.' 

'Enough,'  he  replied;  'the  sentiment  is  natural,  but  do 
not  on  your  side  complain  that  I,  who  am  carrying  on  an 
important  undertaking,  use  the  only  means  in  my  power  for 
ensuring  its  success.' 

I  entreated  to  know  what  it  was  designed  to  do  with  me ; 
but  my  conductor,  in  a  voice  of  menacing  authority,  desired  me 
to  be  silent  on  my  peril ;  and  my  strength  and  spirits  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  permit  my  continuing  a  dialogue  so  singular, 
even  if  I  could  have  promised  myself  any  good  result  by 
doing  so. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add  that,  from  my  recollections  at  the 
time,  and  from  what  has  since  taken  place,  I  have  the  strongest 
possible  belief  that  the  man  with  whom  I  held  this  expostula- 
tion was  the  singular  person  residing  at  Brokenbum  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  called  by  the  fishers  of  that  hamlet  the 
Laird  of  the  Solway  Lochs.  The  cause  for  his  inveterate  per- 
secution I  cannot  pretend  even  to  guess  at. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cart  was  dragged  heavily  and  wearily 
on,  untU  the  nearer  roar  of  the  advancing  tide  excited  the 
apprehension  of  another  danger.  I  could  not  mistake  the 
sound,  which  I  had  heard  upon  another  occasion,  when  it  was 
only  tiie  speed  of  a  fleet  horse  which  saved  me  from  perishing 
in  the  quicksands.  Thou,  my  dear  Alan,  canst  not  but  re- 
member the  former  circumstances;  and  now,  wonderful  con- 
trast !  the  very  man,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  who  then  saved 
me  from  peril  was  the  leader  of  the  lawless  band  who  had 
deprived  me  of  my  liberty.     I  conjectured  that  the  danger 
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grew  immment;  for  I  heard  Bome  words  and  dronmstanoeB 
which  made  me  aware  that  a  rider  hastily  faatened  his  own 
hone  to  the  ehafta  of  the  cart^  in  order  to  aasist  the  ezhanafced 
animal  which  drew  it^  and  the  vehiole  was  now  pulled  focward 
at  a  faster  paoe»  whidi  the  horses  were  urged  to  maintain  by 
blows  and  ounes.  The  men^  howeTer,  were  inhabitantB  of  tlie 
neighbourhood;  and  I  had  strong  personal  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  them,  at  leasti  was  intimately  acquainted,  with  all 
the  depths  and  shallows  of  the  perilous  paths  in  which  we 
were  engaged.  But  they  were  in  imminent  danger  themaelTes ; 
and  if  so,  as,  from  the  whispering  and  exertions  to  push  on  with 
the  cart,  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  I  should  be  left  behind  as  a  useless  enoumbranee,  and 
that  while  I  was  in  a  condition  which  rendered  every  chance  of 
escape  impracticable.  These  were  awful  apprehensions;  but 
it  pleased  Providence  to  increase  them  to  a  point  which  my 
brain  was  scarcely  able  to  endure. 

As  we  approached  very  near  to  a  black  line,  which,  dimly 
Tisible  as  it  was,  I  could  make  out  to  be  the  shore,  we  heard 
two  or  three  sounds  which  appeared  to  be  the  report  d  fire- 
arms. Immediately  all  was  bustle  among  our  party  to  get 
forward.  Presently  a  fellow  galloped  up  to  us,  crying  out, 
'Ware  hawk! — ^warehawk!  the  land-shaiks  are  out  fnnn  Burgh, 
and  Allonby  Tom  will  lose  his  caigo  if  you  do  not  bear  a 
hand.' 

Most  of  my  company  seemed  to  make  hastQy  for  the  shore 
cm  receiving  this  intelligence.  A  driver  was  left  with  the  cart; 
but  at  length,  when,  i^r  repeated  and  hairbreadth  escapee^ 
it  actually  stuck  fast  in  a  slough  or  quicksand,  the  fellow  with 
an  oath  out  the  hamese,  and,  as  I  presume^  departed  with  the 
horses,  whose  feet  I  heard  splashing  over  the  wet  sand  and 
through  the  shallows,  as  he  galloped  off. 

The  dropping  sound  of  firearms  was  stQl  continued,  but  lost 
almost  entirely  in  the  thunder  of  the  advancing  surge.  By  a 
desperate  eflfort  I  raised  myself  in  the  cart,  tmd  attained  a 
sitting  posture,  which  served  only  to  show  me  the  extent  of  my 
danger.  There  lay  my  native  huid — my  own  England — ^the 
land  where  I  was  bom,  and  to  which  my  wishes,  since  my 
earliest  age,  had  turned  with  all  the  prejudices  of  national 
feeling — there  it  lay,  within  a  furiong  of  the  place  where  I  yet 
was;  that  furlong,  which  an  infant  would  have  raced  over  in 
a  minute,  was  yet  a  barrier  efl^ual  to  divide  me  for  ever  from 
England  and  from  life.    I  soon  not  only  heard  the  roar  of  this 
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dreadful  torreatf  but  saw,  by  the  fitfnl  moonlight^  the  foamy 
erests  of  the  devonriiig  waves,  as  they  advanced  with  the  speed 
and  f my  of  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves. 

The  conadonsneas  that  tiie  slightest  ray  of  hope,  or  power 
of  struggling,  was  not  left  me,  quite  overcame  the  constancy 
which  I  had  hitherto  maintained.  My  eyes  began  to  swim; 
my  head  grew  giddy  and  mad  with  fear;  I  chattered  and 
howled  to  the  howling  and  roaring  sea.  One  or  two  great 
waves  already  reached  the  cart,  when  the  conductor  of  the 
party,  whom  I  have  mentioned  so  often,  was,  as  if  by  magic,  at 
my  side.  He  sprang  from  his  horse  into  the  vehicle,  cut  the 
ligatures  which  restrained  me,  and  bade  me  get  up  and  mount 
in  the  fiend's  name. 

Seemg  I  was  incapable  of  obeying,  he  seued  me,  as  if  I  had 
been  a  child  of  six  months  ol<i^  threw  me  across  the  horse, 
sprung  on  behind,  supporting  me  with  one  hand,  while  he 
directed  the  animal  witii  the  other.  In  my  helpless  and  painful 
posture,  I  was  unconscious  of  the  degree  of  danger  which  we 
incurred ;  but  I  believe  at  one  time  the  horse  was  swimmii^ 
or  nearly  so,  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  n^  stem  and 
powerful  assistant  kept  my  head  above  water.  I  remember 
paiticulaiiy  the  shock  which  I  felt  when  the  animal,  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  the  bank,  reared,  and  very  nearly  fell  back  on  his 
burden.  The  time  during  which  I  continued  in  this  dreadfid 
condition  did  not  probably  exceed  two  or  three  minutes,  yet  so 
strongly  were  they  marked  with  honor  and  agony,  that  they 
seem  to  my  recollection  a  much  more  considerable  space  of 
time. 

When  I  had  been  thus  snatdied  from  destruction,  I  had  only 
power  to  say  to  my  protector — or  oppressor,  for  he  merited 
either  name  at  my  hand — 'Tou  do  no^  then,  design  to  murder 
mer 

He  laughed  as  he  replied,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  laughter 
which  I  scarce  desire  to  hear  again — '  Else  you  think  I  had  let 
the  waves  do  their  work  ?  But  remember,  the  shepherd  saves 
his  sheep  from  the  torrent — ^is  it  to  preserve  itslife?  Be  silent, 
however,  with  questions  or  entreaties.  What  I  mean  to  do, 
thou  canst  no  more  discover  or  prevent  than  a  man  with  his 
bare  pakn  can  scoop  dry  the  Solway.' 

I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  continue  the  argument;  and, 
still  numbed  and  torpid  in  all  my  limbs,  permitted  myself  with- 
out reluctance  to  be  placed  on  a  horse  brought  for  the  purpose. 
My  formidable  conductor  rode  on  the  <Kie  side^  and  another 
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peraon  on  the  other,  keeping  me  upright  in  the  saddle.  In 
this  manner  we  travelled  forward  at  a  eonaiderable  rate,  and 
by  bje-roadfl,  with  which  mj  attendant  seemed  as  ft^miliM*  as 
with  the  perilous  passages  of  the  Solway. 

At  length,  after  stumbling  throu^  a  labyrinth  of  daik 
and  deep  lanes,  and  crossing  more  than  one  rough  and  barren 
heath,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  highroad,  where  a 
chaise  and  four  awaited,  as  it  appeared,  our  arrival.  To  my 
great  relief,  we  now  (dianged  our  mode  of  conveyance ;  for  my 
dizziness  and  headache  had  returned  in  so  strong  a  degree^ 
that  I  should  otherwise  have  been  totally  unable  to  keep  my 
seat  on  horseback,  even  with  the  support  which  I  received. 

My  doubted  and  dangerous  companion  signed  to  me  to 
enter  the  carriage ;  the  man  who  had  ridden  on  the  left  side 
of  my  horse  stepped  in  after  me,  and,  drawing  up  the  blinds  of 
the  vehicle,  gave  the  s^^l  for  instant  departure. 

I  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  my  new 
companion,  as  by  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern  the  drivers  opened 
the  carriage -door,  and  I  was  wellnigh  persuaded  that  I  re- 
cognised in  him  the  domestic  of  the  leader  of  this  party, 
whom  I  had  seen  at  his  house  in  Brokenbum  on  a  former 
occasion.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  my  suspicion,  I  asked  him 
whether  his  name  was  not  Cristal  Nixon. 

'  What  is  other  folks'  names  to  you,'  he  replied,  gruffly, '  who 
cannot  tell  your  own  father  and  mother)' 

'You  know  them,  perhaps!'  I  exclaimed,  eagerly.  'You 
know  them !  and  with  that  secret  is  connected  the  treatment 
which  I  am  now  receiving  1  It  must  be  so,  for  in  my  life  have 
I  never  injured  any  one.  Tell  me  the  cause  of  my  nusfortunes, 
or  rather,  help  me  to  my  liberty,  and  I  will  reward  you  richly.' 

*Ay — ay,'  replied  my  keeper;  'but  what  use  to  give  you 
liberty,  who  know  nothing  how  to  use  it  like  a  gentleman,  but 
spend  your  time  with  Quakers  and  fiddlers,  and  such-like  rafft 
If  I  was  your — ^hem,  hem,  hem ! ' 

Here  Cristal  stopped  short,  just  on  the  point,  as  it  appeared, 
when  some  information  was  likely  to  escape  him.  I  urged  him 
once  more  to  be  my  friend,  and  promised  him  all  the  stock  of 
money  which  I  had  about  me,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderabley 
if  he  would  assist  in  my  escape. 

He  listened,  as  if  to  a  proposition  which  had  some  interest^ 
and  replied,  but  in  a  voice  rather  softer  than  before^  'Ay,  but 
men  do  not  catch  old  birds  with  chaff,  my  master.  Where 
have  you  got  the  rhino  you  are  so  flush  oft' 
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'  I  will  give  you  earnest  direody,  and  that  in  bank-notes,' 
said  I ;  but^  thrusting  my  hand  into  my  side-poeket,  I  found 
my  pocket-book  was  gone.  I  would  have  persuaded  myself 
that  it  was  only  the  numbness  of  my  hands  which  prevented 
my  finding  it;  but  Cristal  Nixon,  who  bears  in  hu  counte- 
nance that  cynicism  which  is  especially  entertained  with  human 
misery,  no  longer  suppressed  his  laughter. 

'Oh,  ho !  my  young  master,'  he  a^id;  'we  have  taken  good 
enough  care  you  have  not  kept  the  means  of  bribing  poor  folks' 
fidelity.  What^  man,  they  have  souls  as  well  as  other  people, 
and  to  make  them  break  trust  is  a  deadly  sin.  And  as  for  me, 
young  gentleman,  if  you  would  fill  St.  Mary's  kirk  with  gold, 
Cristal  Nixon  would  mind  it  no  more  than  so  many  chucky- 
stones.' 

I  would  have  persisted,  were  it  but  in  hopes  of  his  letting 
drop  that  which  it  concerned  me  to  know,  but  he  cut  off 
fur&er  communication  by  desiring  me  to  lean  back  in  the 
comer  and  go  to  sleep. 

*  Thou  art  cockbrained  enough  already,'  he  added,  '  and  we 
shall  have  thy  young  pate  addled  entirely,  if  you  do  not  take 
some  natural  rest.' 

I  did  indeed  require  repose,  if  not  slumber;  the  draught 
which  I  had  taken  continued  to  operate,  and  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  no  attempt  on  my  life  was  designed,  the  fear 
of  instant  death  no  longer  combated  the  torpor  which  crept 
over  me;  I  slept^  and  slept  soundly,  but  still  without  re- 
freshment. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  extremely  indisposed :  images 
of  the  past^  and  anticipations  of  the  future,  floated  confusedly 
through  my  brain.  I  perceived,  however,  that  my  situation 
was  changed,  greatly  for  the  better.  I  was  in  a  good  bed, 
with  the  curtains  drawn  round  it;  I  heard  the  lowered  voice 
and  cautious  step  of  attendants^  who  seemed  to  respect,  my 
repose;  it  appeared  as  if  I  was  in  the  hands  either  of  friends 
or  of  such  as  meant  me  no  personal  harm. 

I  can  give  but  an  indistinct  account  of  two  or  three  broken 
and  fevenah  days  which  succeeded,  but  if  they  were  chequered 
with  dreams  and  visions  of  terror,  other  and  more  agreeable 
objects  were  also  sometimes  presented.  Alan  Fairford  will 
understand  me  when  I  say,  I  am  convinced  I  saw  G.  M.  during 
this  interval  of  oblivion.  I  had  medical  attendance,  and  was 
bled  more  than  once.  I  also  remember  a  painful  operation 
performed  on  my  head,  where  I  had  received  a  severe  blow  on 
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the  night  of  the  riot  My  hair  was  out  shorty  and  the  bone  of 
the  dniill  ArammflHj  to  diflOOTer  if  the  onninm  had  reoeivBd  any 
injury. 

On  seeing  the  phyriciany  it  woold  have  been  nal;azal  to 
have  appealed  to  him  on  the  sabjeot  of  my  confhwgnent»  and 
I  remember  more  than  once  attempting  to  do  bo.  Bat  the 
fever  hj  like  a  spell  npon  my  tongae,  and  when  I  would  have 
implored  the  doctor's  assistance^  I  rambled  from  the  subject^ 
and  spoke  I  know  not  what — ^nonsense.  Some  power,  whidi 
I  was  unable  to  reeisti  seemed  to  impel  me  into  a  different 
course  of  oonversation  from  what  I  intended,  and  thou^ 
conscious,  in  some  degree,  of  the  failure,  I  could  not  mend  it; 
and  resolyed,  therefore,  to  be  patient^  until  my  capadtj  of 
steady  thought  and  expression  was  restored  to  me  with  my 
ordinaiy  health,  which  had  sustained  a  severe  shock  from  the 
yicissitudes  to  which  I  had  been  exposed. 


CHAPTER  V 

DABSn  LATUm's  JOUBNAL^  IN  OONTINirATION 

Two  or  three  days,  pex^iaps  morei  perhaps  less,  had  been  spent 
in  bed,  where  I  was  carefolly  attended,  and  treated,  I  believe, 
with  as  much  judgment  as  the  case  required,  and  I  was  at 
length  allowed  to  quit  my  bed,  though  not  the  chamber.  I 
was  now  more  able  to  maJke  some  observation  on  the  place  of 
my  confinement. 

The  room,  in  appearance  and  furniture,  resembled  the  best 
apartment  in  a  farmer's  house ;  and  the  window,  two  stories 
high,  looked  into  a  back-yard,  or  courts  filled  with  poultrv. 
There  were  the  usual  domestic  offices  about  this  yaid.  I  could 
distinguish  the  brewhouse  and  the  bam,  and  I  heard,  from  a 
more  remote  buildings  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  and  other  rural 
sounds,  announcing  a  laige  and  well-stocked  farm.  These  were 
sights  and  sounds  qualified  to  dispel  any  apprehension  of 
iimnediate  violence.  Tet  the  building  seemed  ancient  and 
strong :  a  part  of  the  roof  was  battlemented,  and  the  walls  were 
of  great  tiiickness;  lastly,  I  observed  with  some  unpleasant 
sensations,  that  the  windows  of  my  chamber  had  been  lately 
secured  with  iron  standuonB,  and  t^t  the  servants  who  brought 
me  victuals^  or  visited  my  apartment  to  render  other  mecJal 
offices,  always  locked  the  door  when  they  retired. 

The  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  my  chamber  were  of  true 
English  growth,  and  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed  i  the  very  old  wainscot  which  composed  the  floor 
and  the  panelling  of  the  room  was  scrubbed  with  a  degree  of 
labour  winch  the  Scottish  housewife  rarely  bestows  on  her  most 
costly  furniture. 

The  whole  apartments  appropriated  to  my  use  consisted  of 
the  bedroom,  a  small  parlour  adjacent^  within  which  was  a  still 
smaUer  closet,  having  a  narrow  window,  which  seemed  anciently 
to  have  been  used  as  a  shot-hole,  admitting^  indeed,  a  veiy 
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moderate  portion  of  light  and  air,  but  inthoat  its  being  poasiUe 
to  see  anything  from  it  except  the  blue  sky,  and  that  only  by 
momiting  on  a  chair.  There  were  appearances  of  a  separate 
entrance  into  this  cabinet  besides  that  which  communicated 
with  the  parlour,  but  it  had  been  recently  built  up^  as  I  dis- 
covered by  remoying  a  piece  of  tapestry  which  covered  the 
fresh  mason-work.  I  found  some  of  my  clothes  here,  with  linen 
and  other  articles,  as  weU  as  my  writing-case,  containing  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  which  enables  me,  at  my  leisure  (which,  God 
knows,  is  imdisturbed  enough),  to  make  this  record  of  my  con> 
finement.  It  may  be  well  believed,  however,  that  I  do  not 
trust  to  the  security  of  the  bureau,  but  carry  the  written 
sheets  about  my  person,  so  that  I  can  only  be  deprived  of  them 
by  actual  violence.  I  also  am  cautious  to  write  in  the  little 
cabinet  only,  so  that  I  can  hear  any  person  approa^di  me  through 
the  other  apartments,  and  have  time  enough  to  put  aside  my 
journal  before  they  come  upon  me. 

The  servants,  a  stout  country  fellow  and  a  very  pretty 
milkmaid-looking  lass,  by  whom  I  am  attended,  seem  of  the  true 
Joan  and  Hodge  school,  thinking  of  little,  and  desiring  nothii^ 
beyond  the  very  limited  sphere  of  their  own  duties  or  enjoy- 
ments, and  having  no  curiosity  whatever  about  the  affiurs  of 
others.  Their  behaviour  to  me,  in  particular,  is  at  the  same 
time  very  kind  and  very  provoking.  My  table  is  abundantly 
supplied,  and  they  seem  anxious  to  comply  with  my  taste  in 
that  department.  But  whenever  I  make  inquiries  beyond 
'What's  for  dinner!'  the  brute  of  a  lad  baffles  me  by  his  'anan' 
and  his  '  dunna  knaw,'  and,  if  haid  pressed,  turns  his  back  on 
me  composedly  and  leaves  the  room.  The  girl,  too,  pretends  to 
be  as  simple  as  he;  but  an  arch  grin,  which  she  cannot  always 
suppress,  seems  to  acknowledge  that  she  understands  perfectly 
well  the  game  which  she  is  pUying,  and  is  determined  to  keep 
me  in  ignorance.  Both  of  them,  and  the  wench  in  particular, 
treat  me  as  they  would  do  a  spoiled  child,  and  never  directly 
refuse  me  anything  which  I  ask,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time^ 
not  to  make  their  words  good  by  effectually  granting  my  re- 
quest. Thus,  if  I  desire  to  go  out^  I  am  promised  by  Dorcas 
that  I  shall  walk  in  the  park  at  night  and  see  the  cows  milked, 
just  as  she  would  propose  such  an  amusement  to  a  child.  But 
she  takes  care  never  to  keep  her  word,  if  it  is  in  her  power  to 
do  so. 

In  the  meantime,  there  has  stolen  on  me  insensibly  an 
indifference  to  my  freedom,  a  carelessness  about  my  situation, 
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for  which  I  am  unable  to  account^  unless  it  be  the  consequence 
of  weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  I  have  read  of  men  who, 
immured  as  I  am,  have  surprised  the  world  by  the  address 
with  which  they  have  successfully  overcome  the  most  fonnid- 
able  obstacles  to  their  escape ;  and  when  I  have  heard  such 
anecdotes,  I  have  said  to  mysdf  that  no  one  who  is  possessed 
only  of  a  fragment  of  .freestone,  or  a  rusty  nail,  to  grmd  down 
rivets  and  to  pick  locks,  having  his  full  leisure  to  employ  in 
the  task,  need  continue  the  inhabitant  of  a  prison.  Here, 
however,  I  sit  day  after  day  without  a  single  effort  to  effect  my 
liberation. 

Yet  my  inactivity  is  not  the  result  of  despondency,  but 
arises,  in  part  at  least,  from  feelings  of  a  very  different  cast 
My  story,  long  a  mysterious  one,  seems  now  upon  the  verge  of 
some  strange  development ;  and  I  feel  a  solemn  impression  that 
I  ought  to  wait  the  course  of  events,  to  struggle  against  which 
is  opposing  my  feeble  efforts  to  the  high  will  of  &te.  Thou, 
my  Alan,  wilt  treat  as  timidity  this  passive  acquiescence,  which 
haiEi  sunk  down  on  me  like  a  bentunbing  torpor ;  but  if  thou 
hast  remembered  by  what  visions  my  couch  was  haunted,  and 
dost  but  think  of  the  probability  that  I  am  in  the  vicinity, 
perhaps  under  the  same  roof  with  G.  M.,  thou  wilt  acknowledge 
that  other  feelings  than  pusillanimity  have  tended  in  some 
degree  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate. 

Still  I  own  it  is  unmaiUy  to  submit  with  patience  to  this 
oppressive  confinement.  My  heart  rises  against  it,  espeoiaUy 
'i.hen  I  Bit  down  to  wo<mi  my  wifferingB  in  this  Jounud ;  and! 
am  determined,  as  the  first  step  to  my  deliverance,  to  have  my 
letters  sent  to  the  post-house. 


I  am  disappointed.  When  the  girl  Dorcas,  upon  whom  I 
had  fixed  for  a  messenger,  heard  me  talk  of  sendii^  a  letter, 
she  willingly  offered  her  services,  and  received  the  crown  which 
I  gave  her  (for  my  purse  had  not  taken  flight  with  the  more 
valuable  contents  of  my  pocket-book)  with  a  smile  which 
showed  her  whole  set  of  white  teeth. 

But  when,  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  intelligence 
respecting  my  present  place  of  abode,  I  waked  to  which  post- 
town  she  was  to  send  or  cany  the  letter,  a  stolid  'anan' 
showed  me  she  was  either  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  post- 
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oflioe,  or  that»  for  the  proeont^  ahe  ohoie  to  aeem  bou 
'Slmpletoi^ I '  I  nid,  with  aome  ahaipiiefls. 

'0  Lord,  air  1 '  answered  the  gin^  tunmig  pale,  which  they 
always  do  when  I  ahowany  sparks  of  anger.  '  Don't  pat  jocunelf 
in  a  passion  I    111  put  tb  letter  in  the  post.' 

'  What  land  not  know  the  name  of  the  post-town  t'  said  I,  oat 
of  patienoe.     ' How  on  earth  do  yoa  propose  to  manage  that!' 

'La  yoa  there,  good  master.  What  need  you  frighten  a 
poor  girl  that  is  no  sohollaid,  hating  what  she  learned  at  the 
charity  school  of  St  Bees?' 

'Is  St  Bees  fax  from  this  place,  Dorcas?  Do  yoa  send 
your  letters  there?'  said  I,  in  a  manner  as  inainnating^  and  yet 
careless,  as  I  could  assume. 

'St  Bees  1  La,  who  taut  a  madman — bogging  your  honoui^s 
pardon — it's  a  matter  of  twenty  years  since  fader  lived 
at  St  Bees,  which  is  twenty,  or  forty,  or  I  dunna  know  not 
how  many  miles  from  this  part  to  the  west,  <m  the  ooast^ide; 
and  I  would  not  have  left  St  Bees,  but  that  fader ' 

*  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  father  1 '  replied  I. 

To  which  she  answered,  '  Nay,  but  thof  your  honour  be  a 
little  how-come^  you  shouldn't  damn  folks'  faders;  and  I 
won't  stand  to  it,  for  one.' 

'Oh,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons.  I  wish  your  father  no 
iU  in  the  world — he  was  a  very  honest  man  in  lus  way.' 

'  W€u  an  honest  man ! '  she  exdaimed ;  for  the  Cambrians 
are,  it  would  seem,  like  their  neighbours  the  Scotch,  ticklish  on 
the  point  of  ancestry.  '  He  m  a  verr  honest  man,  as  ever  led 
nag  with  halter  on  head  to  Staneshaw  Bank  Fair.  Honest! 
He  is  a  horse-couper.' 

'Right — bright,'!  replied;  'I  know  it — ^I  have  heard  of  your 
father — as  honest  as  any  horse-couper  of  them  all.  Why, 
Dorcas,  I  mean  to  buy  a  horse  of  him.' 

'Ah,  your  honour,'  sighed  Dorcas,  'he  ia  the  man  to  serve 
your  honour  well,  if  ever  you  should  get  round  again — or, 
thof  you  were  a  bit  off  the  hooks,  he  would  no  more  dieat  you 
than ' 

'Well — ^well,  we  will  deal,  my  girl,  you  may  depend  on't 
But  tell  me  now,  were  I  to  give  you  a  letter,  what  would  you 
do  to  get  it  forward?' 

'Why,  put  it  into  Squire's  own  bag  that  hangs  in  hall,' 
answered  poor  Dorcas.  'What  else  could  I  do?  He  sends  it 
to  Brampton,  or  to  Carloiale,  or  where  it  pleases  him,  once  a 
week,  and  that  gate.' 
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'Ah!'  said  Ij  'and  I  sappoee  your  sweetheart  John  oarrieB 

itr 

*Noa— dign't  now;  and  Jan  is  no  sweetheart  of  mme,  ever 
ainoe  he  danced  at  his  mother's  feast  with  Kitty  Butledge^  and 
let  me  sit  still — ^that  a  did.' 

'  It  was  most  ahominaUe  in  Jan,  and  what  I  oould  nerer 
haye  thought  of  him,'  I  replied. 

*  O,  but  a  did  though — a  let  me  sit  still  on  my  seat^  a  did.' 

'Well — ^well,  my  pretty  May,  you  will  get  a  handsomer 
fellow  than  Jan.    Jan's  not  the  fellow  for  you,  I  see  that.' 

'Noa — ^noa,'  answered  the  damsel;  'but  he  is  weel  aneugh 
for  a'  that»  mon.  But  I  oarena  a  button  for  him ;  for  there  is 
the  miller's  son,  that  suitored  me  last  Appleby  Fair,  whm 
I  went  wi'  onde,  is  a  gway  oaxmy  lad  as  you  will  see  in  the 
sunshine.' 

'Ay,  a  fine  stout  fellow.  Do  you  think  he  would  carry  my 
letter  to  Carlisle  r 

'To  CSarloisle !  Twould  be  all  his  life  is  worth ;  he  maun 
wait  on  dap  and  hopper,  as  they  say.  Od,  his  father  would 
brain  him  if  he  went  to  CSarloisle,  bating  to  wrestling  for  the 
bdt^  or  sio-loike.  But  I  ha'  more  bachelors  than  him ;  there  is 
the  schoolmaster  can  write  almaist  as  weel  as  tou  canst^  mon.' 

'Then  he  is  the  very  man  to  take  chaige  of  a  letter;  he 
knows  the  trouble  of  writing  one.' 

'Ay,  marry  does  he,  an  tou  comest  to  that^  mon ;  only  it 
takes  him  four  hours  to  write  as  mony  Hues.  Tan,  it  is  a  great 
roimd  hand  loike,  that  one  can  read  easily,  and  not  loike  your 
hcmour's,  that  are  like  midge's  taes.  But  for  ganging  to 
Garldsle,  he's  dead  foundered,  man,  as  cripple  as  Edkie's  mear.' 

'In  the  name  of  God,'  said  I,  'how  is  it  that  you  propose  to 
get  my  letter  to  the  posti' 

'Why,  just  to  put  it  into  Squire's  bag  loike,'  reiterated 
Doircas;  'he  sends  it  by  Cristal  Nixon  to  post^  as  you  call  it^ 
when  such  is  his  pleasure.' 

Here  I  was  then,  not  much  edified  by  having  obtained  a  list 
of  Dorcas's  bachelors ;  and  by  finding  myself  with  respect  to 
any  information  which  I  desired  just  exactly  at  the  point  where 
I  set  out.  It  was  of  consequence  to  me,  however,  to  accustom 
the  girl  to  converse  with  me  familiarly.  If  she  did  so,  she 
could  not  always  be  on  her  guard,  and  something,  I  thought^ 
might  drop  from  her  which  I  could  turn  to  advantage. 

'Does  not  the  Squire  usually  look  into  his  letter-bag, 
Dorcas?'  said  I,  with  as  much  indifference  as  I  could  assume. 
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'  That  a  does,' said  DoitMs;  'andathrewoutaletsterof  mine 
to  Baff  MUler,  because  a  said ' 

'  Well — ^well,  I  won't  trouble  him  with  mine,'  said  I,  *  Dorcas ; 
bat»  instead,  I  will  write  to  himself,  Doroas.  But  how  shall  I 
address  himf ' 

'  Anan  f '  was  again  Dorcas's  resource. 

'  I  mean,  how  is  he  called  ?    What  is  his  name  f ' 

*  Sure  your  honour  should  know  best,'  said  Dorcas. 

'  I  know  1    The  devil  1    You  driye  me  beyond  patience.' 

'  Noa — ^noa !  donna  your  h<mour  go  beyond  patience— donna 
ye  now,'  implored  the  wench.  'And  for  his  neame,  they  say  he 
has  mair  nor  ane  in  Westmoreland  and  on  the  Soottisli  sid& 
But  he  is  but  seldom  wi'  us,  excepting  in  the  cocking^eascm; 
and  then  we  just  call  him  Squoire  loike;  and  so  do  my  measter 
and  dame.' 

'And  is  he  here  at  present)'  said  I. 

'  Not  he — ^not  he ;  he  is  a  buok-hoonting,  as  they  tell  me, 
somewhere  up  the  Patterdale  way ;  but  he  comes  and  gangs  like 
a  flap  of  a  whirlwind,  or  sio-loike.' 

I  broke  off  the  oonversation,  after  forcing  on  Doroas  a  little 
silyer  to  buy  ribbons,  with  which  she  was  so  mudi  delighted, 
that  she  exclaimed,  '  Qod  1  Gristal  Nixon  may  say  his  worst  on 
thee,  but  thou  art  a  civil  gentleman  for  all  him,  and  a  quoit 
man  wi'  woman-folk  loike.' 

There  is  no  sense  in  being  too  quiet  with  women  folk,  so  I 
added  a  kiss  with  my  crown-piece ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  I  have  secured  a  partisan  in  Dorcas.  At  least  she  blushed, 
and  pocketed  her  little  compliment  with  one  hand,  while,  with 
the  other,  she  adjusted  her  cherry-coloured  ribbons,  a  little  dis- 
ordered by  the  struggle  it  cost  me  to  attain  the  honour  of  a 
salute. 

As  she  unlocked  the  door  to  leave  the  apartment^  she  turned 
back,  and  looking  on  me  with  a  strong  expression  of  compassion, 
added  the  remarkable  words,  'La — be'st  mad  or  no,  thou'se  a 
mettled  lad,  after  all.' 

There  was  something  very  ominous  in  the  sound  of  these 
farewell  words,  which  seemed  to  afibrd  me  a  clue  to  the  pretext 
under  which  I  was  detained  in  confinement.  Mv  demeanour 
was  probably  insane  enough,  while  I  was  agitated  at  once  by 
the  trenxy  incident  to  the  fever  and  the  anxiety  arising  from 
my  extraordinaiy  situation.  But  is  it  possible  they  can  now 
establish  any  cause  for  confining  me,  arising  out  of  tibe  state  of 
my  mindY 
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If  tluB  be  really  the  pretext  under  which  I  am  restrained 
from  my  liberty,  nothing  but  the  sedate  correctness  of  my 
conduct  can  romoye  the  prejudices  which  these  circumstances 
may  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  aU  who  have  approached  me 
during  my  illness.  I  have  heard — dreadful  thought ! — of  men 
who,  for  various  reasons,  have  been  trepanned  into  the  custody 
of  the  keepers  of  private  madhouses,  and  whose  brain,  after 
years  of  misery,  became  at  length  unsettled,  through  irresist- 
ible sympathy  with  the  wretched  beings  among  whom  they 
were  classed.  This  shall  not  be  my  case,  if,  by  strong  internal 
resolution,  it  is  in  human  nature  to  avoid  the  action  <^  exterior 
and  contagious  sympathies. 

Meantime,  I  sat  down  to  compose  and  arrange  my  thoughts 
for  my  purposed  appeal  to  my  jailer — so  I  must  call  him — 
whom  I  addressed  in  the  followii^  manner ;  having  at  length, 
and  after  making  several  copies,  found  language  to  qualify  the 
sense  of  resentment  which  burned  in  the  first  draughts  of  my 
letter,  and  endeavoured  to  assume  a  tone  mora  conciliating. 
I  mentioned  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  had  certainly  saved 
my  life,  when  at  the  utmost  peril ;  and  I  added  that,  whatever 
was  the  purpose  of  the  restraint  now  practised  on  me,  as  I  was 
given  to  understand,  by  his  authority,  it  could  not  certainly  be 
with  any  view  to  ultimately  injuring  me.  He  might,  I  said, 
have  mistaken  me  for  some  other  person;  and  I  gave  him 
what  account  I  could  of  my  situation  and  education,  to  correct 
such  an  error.  I  supposed  it  next  possible  that  he  might 
think  me  too  weak  for  travelling,  and  not  capable  of  taking 
care  of  myself ;  and  I  begged  to  assuro  him  that  I  was  restored 
to  perfect  health,  and  quite  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey.  Lastly,  I  reminded  him  in  firm  though  measured 
terms  that  the  restraint  which  I  sustained  was  an  illegal  one, 
and  highly  punishable  by  the  laws  which  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  subject.  I  ended  by  demanding  that  he  would  take 
me  before  a  magistrate ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  would  favour  me 
with  a  personal  interview,  and  explain  his  meaning  with  regard 
to  me. 

Perhaps  this  letter  was  expressed  in  a  tone  too  hiunble  for 
the  situation  of  an  injured  man,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  so 
when  I  again  recapitulate  its  tenor.  But  what  could  I  do  t  I 
was  in  the  power  of  one  whose  passions  seem  as  violent  as  his 
means  of  gratifying  them  appear  unbounded.  I  had  reason, 
too^  to  believe — this  to  thee,  Alan — ^that  all  his  family  did  not 
approve  of  the  violence  of  his  conduct  towards  me ;  my  object^ 
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in  fine,  was  Iriidopi,  and  who  would  not  aaorifioe  much  to 
attain  itt 

I  had  no  means  o!  addreaaing  my  letter  exoepting^  'For  the 
Squire's  own  hand.  He  could  be  at  no  great  distanoe^  for  in 
the  course  ot  twentj^four  hours  I  received  an  answer.  It  was 
addroMcd  to  Darsie  Latimer,  and  oontJiined  these  words :  'You 
have  demanded  an  interview  with  me.  You  have  required 
to  be  carried  before  a  magistrato.  Your  first  wish  shall  be 
grsnted,  perhaps  the  second  also.  Meanwhile^  be  assured  that 
you  are  a  prisoner  for  the  time  by  competent  authority,  and 
that  such  authority  is  supported  by  adequate  power.  Beware^ 
therefore^  of  struggling  with  a  force  sufficient  to  crush  you, 
but  abandon  yourself  to  that  train  of  events  by  which  we  are 
both  swept  alongi  and  which  it  is  impossible  that  either  of  us 
can  resist' 

These  mysterious  words  were  without  signature  of  any  kind, 
and  left  me  nothing  more  important  to  do  than  to  prepare  my- 
self for  the  meeting  which  they  promised.  For  that  purpose  I 
must  now  break  off,  and  make  sure  of  the  manuscript — so  far 
as  I  can,  in  my  present  condition,  be  sure  of  anything — by 
concealing  it  within  the  lining  of  my  coat,  so  as  not  to  be  fi>und 
without  strict  search. 


CHAPTER  VI 
TiATima'B  JoraxAi^  in  oontinuation 

Thx  important  interview  expected  at  the  conclusion  of  my  last 
took  place  sooner  than  I  had  calculated;  for  the  yery  day  I 
reoeiyed  the  letter,  and  just  when  my  dinner  was  finished,  the 
Squire,  or  whatever  he  is  called,  entered  the  room  ao  suddenly 
that  I  aknost  thought  I  beheld  an  apparition.  The  figure  of 
this  man  is  peculiarly  noble  and  stately,  and  his  voice  has  that 
deep  fulness  of  accent  which  implies  unresisted  authority.  I 
had  risen  involuntarily  as  he  entered ;  we  gassed  on  each  other 
for  a  moment  in  sUence,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  my 
visitor. 

^  You  have  desired  to  see  me,'  he  said.     '  I  am  here;  if  you  r-. 

have  aught  to  say,  let  me  hear  it;  my  time  is  too  brief  to  be 
ooDSumed  in  childish  duml^show.' 

'I  would  ask  of  you,'  said  I,  'by  what  authority  I  am  de- 
tained in  this  place  of  confinement,  and  for  what  puipoee  1 ' 

'I  have  told  you  already,'  said  he^  'that  my  authority  is 
sufficient,  and  my  power  equal  to  it;  this  is  all  which  it  is 
neoessary  for  you  at  present  to  know.' 

'  Every  British  subject  has  a  right  to  know  why  he  suffers 
restraint,'  I  replied ;  '  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  liberty  without 
a  legal  warrant.    Show  me  that  by  which  you  confine  me  thus.' 

'You  shall  see  more,'  he  said :  'you  shall  see  the  magistrate 
by  whom  it  is  granted,  and  that  without  a  moment's  delay.' 

This  sudden  proposal  fluttered  and  alarmed  me;  I  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  I  had  the  right  cause,  and  resolved  to  plead 
it  boldly,  although  I  could  wdl  have  desired  a  little  further 
time  for  preparation.  He  turned,  however,  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  apartment^  and  commanded  me  to  f oUow  him.  I 
felt  some  inclination,  when  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  my 
prison-chamber,  to  have  turned  and  run  for  it ;  but  I  knew  not 
where  to  find  the  stairs ;  had  reason  to  think  the  outer  doors 
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would  be  aeoured ;  and,  to  oondude,  so  soon  as  I  had  quitted 
the  room  to  follow  the  proud  step  c^  my  oonduotor,  I  observed 
that  I  was  dogged  by  Cristal  Nixon,  who  suddenly  appealed 
within  two  paces  of  me,  and  with  whose  great  personal  strength, 
independent  of  the  assistance  he  might  have  received  from  his 
master,  I  saw  no  chance  of  contending.  I  therefore  followed, 
unresistingly  and  in  silence,  along  one  or  two  passages  of  much 
greater  length  than  consisted  wiUi  the  ideas  I  had  previously 
entertained  of  the  size  of  the  house.  At  length  a  door  was 
flung  open,  and  we  entered  a  large,  old-&shioned  parlour, 
having  coloured  glass  In  the  windows,  oaken  panelling  on  the 
wall,  a  huge  grate,  in  which  a  large  fkgot  or  two  smoked  under 
an  arched  ohimney-piece  of  stone,  which  bore  some  armorial 
device,  whilst  the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  usual  number 
of  heroes  in  armour,  with  large  wigs  instead  of  helmets,  and 
ladies  in  sacques,  smelling  to  nosegays. 

Behind  a  long  table,  on  which  were  several  books,  sat  a 
smart)  underbred-looking  man,  wearing  his  own  hair  tied  in  a 
club,  and  who,  from  the  quire  of  paper  laid  before  him,  and  the 
pen  which  he  handled  at  my  entrance,  seemed  prepared  to 
officiate  as  derk.  As  I  wish  to  describe  these  persons  as 
accurately  as  possible,  I  may  add,  he  wore  a  daik-coloured  coat, 
corduroy  breeches,  and  spatterdashes.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  same  table,  in  an  ample  easy-chfdr,  covered  with  black 
leather,  reposed  a  fat  personage,  about  fifty  years  old,  who 
either  was  actually  a  country  justice  or  was  well  selected  to 
represent  such  a  character.  His  leathern  breeches  were  fault- 
less  in  make,  his  jockey  boots  spotless  in  the  varnish,  and  a 
handsome  and  flourishing  pair  of  boot-garters,  as  they  are 
called,  united  the  one  part  of  his  garments  to  the  other;  in 
fine,  a  richly-laced  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  a  puxple  coat^  set  off 
the  neat  though  corpulent  fig^ure  of  the  little  man,  and  threw 
an  additional  bloom  upon  his  plethoric  aspect.  I  suppose  he 
had  dined,  for  it  was  two  hours  past  noon,  and  he  was  amusing 
himself,  and  aiding  digestion,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacoa  There 
was  an  air  of  importance  in  his  manner  which  corresponded  to 
the  rural  dignity  of  his  exterior,  and  a  habit  which  he  had  of 
throwing  out  a  number  of  interjeotional  sounds,  uttered  with  a 
strange  variety  of  intonation,  running  from  bass  up  to  treble  in 
a  yery  extraordinary  manner,  or  brecSdng  off  his  sentences  with 
a  whiff  of  his  pipe,  seemed  adopted  to  give  an  air  of  thought 
and  mature  deliberation  to  his  opinions  and  decisions.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  Alan,  it  might  be  'dooted,'  as  our  old 
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profesBor  used  to  say,  whether  the  Justioe  was  anjthmg  more 
than  an  ass.  Certainly,  besides  a  great  deference  for  the  legal 
opinion  of  his  clerk,  which  might  be  quite  according  to  the 
order  of  things,  he  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  squire,  if  squire  either  of  them  were,  and 
indeed  much  more  than  was  consistent  with  so  much  assumed 
consequence  of  his  own. 

'Ho — ^ha — ay — so — so.  Hum — ^humph — ^this  is  the  youo^ 
man,  I  suppose.  Hum — ay — seems  sic^y.  Young  gentleman, 
you  may  sit  down.' 

I  used  the  permission  given,  for  I  had  been  much  more 
reduced  by  my  illness  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  felt  myself 
really  fatigued,  eren  by  the  few  paces  I  had  walked,  joined  to 
the  agitation  I  suffered. 

'And  your  name^  young  man,  is — ^humph — ay — ^ha — ^what 
isitr 

'Darsie  Latimer.' 

'Bight — ay — ^humph — rery  right.  Darsie  Latimer  is  the 
very  thing — ^ha— «y — where  do  you  come  fromt' 

'  From  Scotland,  sir,'  I  replied. 

'  A  native  of  Scotland — a — ^humph— -eh — ^how  is  itf 

'  I  am  an  T^^^ngliahman  \nr  birth,  sir.' 

'Bight — ay — yes,  you  are  so.  But  pray,  Mr.  Darsie 
Latimer,  have  you  always  been  called  by  that  name,  or  have 
you  any  other?    Nick,  write  down  his  answers,  Nick.' 

'As  far  as  I  remember,  I  never  bore  any  other,'  was  my 
answer. 

'How,  not  Well,  I  should  not  have  thought  so.  Hey, 
neighbour,  would  youf 

Here  he  looked  towards  the  other  squire,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  a  chair;  and,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  before 
him,  and  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  seemed  carelessly 
attending  to  what  was  going  forward.  He  answered  the  appeal 
of  the  Justice  by  sayings  that  perhaps  the  young  man's  memory 
did  not  go  back  to  a  very  early  period. 

'  Ah—eh — ^ha — you  hear  the  gentleman.  Pray,  how  far  may 
your  memory  be  pleased  to  run  back  to — ^umphf 

'Perhaps,  sir,  to  the  age  of  three  years,  or  a  little 
farther.' 

'And  will  you  presume  to  say,  sir,'  said  the  Squire,  drawing 
himself  suddooly  erect  in  his  sea^  and  exerting  the  strength  <^ 
his  powerful  voice^  '  that  you  then  bore  your  present  name  f ' 

I  was  startled  at  the  confidence  with  which  this  question 
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waa  pat,  and  in  Tain  rummaged  my  memory  for  the  means  of 
replying.  'At  least,'  I  said,  *I  always  remember  being  called 
Darsie ;  children  at  that  early  age  seldom  get  more  than  their 
Christian  name.' 

*  0,  I  thought  80^'  he  replied,  and  again  stretched  himself 
on  his  seat,  in  the  same  lounging  posture  as  before. 

'So  you  were  called  Darsie  in  your  infancy,'  said  the 
Justice ;  'and  hum — ay — ^when  did  you  first  take  the  name  of 
Latimerf 

'  I  did  not  take  it,  sir ;  it  was  giyen  to  me.' 

'  I  ask  you,'  said  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  but  with  less 
severity  in  his  voice  than  fonnerly,  'whether  you  can  remem- 
ber that  you  were  ever  caUed  Latimer  until  you  had  that  name 
given  you  in  Scotland  f ' 

'  I  will  be  candid.  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  that  I  was 
so  called  when  in  England,  but  neither  can  I  recollect  when  the 
name  was  first  given  me ;  and  if  anything  is  to  be  founded  on 
these  queries  and  my  answers,  I  desire  my  eariy  duldhood  may 
be  taken  into  consideration.' 

'Hum — ay — ^yes,'  said  the  Justice;  'all  that  requires  con- 
sideration shall  be  duly  considered.  Toung  man— ^eh — I  beg 
to  know  the  name  of  your  father  and  motherf ' 

This  was  galling  a  wound  that  has  festered  for  years,  and  I 
did  not  endure  the  question  so  patiently  as  those  which  pre- 
ceded it;  but  replied,  '  I  demand,  in  my  turn,  to  know  if  I  am 
before  an  Engli^  justice  of  the  peace  f 

'  His  worship,  Squire  Foxley  of  Foxley  Hall,  has  been  of  the 
quorum  these  twenty  years,'  said  Master  Nicholas. 

'  Then  he  ought  to  know,  or  you,  sir,  as  his  clerk,  should 
inform  him,'  said  I,  'that  I  am  the  complainer  in  this  case,  and 
that  my  complaint  ought  to  be  heard  before  I  am  subjected  to 
cross-examination.' 

'Humph — hoy — what,  ay — ^there  is  something  in  that, 
neighbour,'  said  the  poor  justice,  who,  blown  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  seemed  desirous  to  attain  the  sanction  of  his 
brother  squire. 

'  I  wonder  at  you,  Foxley,'  said  his  firm>minded  acquaint- 
ance ;  'how  can  you  render  the  young  man  justice  unless  you 
know  who  he  is  t ' 

' Ha — ^yes — egad  that's  true,'  said  Mr.  Justice  Foxley ;  'and 
now — ^looking  into  the  matter  more  closely — there  is,  eh,  upon 
the  whole,  nothing  at  all  in  what  he  says ;  so,  sir,  you  must 
tell  your  father^s  name  and  surname.' 
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'It  is  oat  of  my  power,  sir;  thej  are  not  known  to  tdb, 
mnoe  you  must  needs  know  so  much  of  my  private  affiuxs.' 

The  Jnstioe  collected  a  great  afiOatus  in  his  cheeks,  which 
puffed  them  up  like  those  of  a  Dutch  cherub,  while  Ids  eyes 
seemed  flying  out  of  his  head,  from  the  effort  with  which  he 
retained  his  breath.  He  then  blew  it  forth  with — *  Whew ! 
boom — ^poof — ^ha!  not  know  your  parents,  youngster  f  Then 
I  must  commit  you  for  a  vagiant,  I  warrant  you.  Onrne 
ignoHtm  pro  terrMli^  as  we  used  to  say  at  Appleby  school ;  that 
is,  every  one  that  is  not  known  to  the  justice  is  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond.  Ha  1  ay,  you  may  sneer,  sir ;  but  I  question  if  you 
would  have  known  the  meaning  of  that  Latin  unless  I  had 
told  you.' 

I  acknowledged  myself  obliged  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
adage,  and  an  interpretation  which  I  could  never  have  reached 
alone  and  unassisted.  I  then  proceeded  to  state  my  case  with 
greater  confidence.  The  Justice  was  an  ass,  that  was  clear ; 
but  it  was  scarcely  possible  he  could  be  so  utterly  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  what  was  necessary  in  so  plain  a  case  as  mine.  I 
therefore  informed  him  of  the  riot  which  had  been  committed 
on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Solway  Firth ;  explained  how  I  came 
to  be  placed  in  my  present  situation;  and  requested  of  his 
worship  to  set  me  at  liberty.  I  pleaded  my  cause  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  I  could,  casting  an  eye  horn  time  to  time 
upon  the  opposite  party,  who  seemed  entuely  indifferent  to  all 
the  animation  with  which  I  accused  him. 

As  for  the  Justice,  when  at  length  I  had  ceased,  as  really  not 
knowing  what  more  to  say  in  a  case  so  very  plain,  he  replied, 
'Ho — ay — ay — ^yes — wonderful !  And  so  this  is  all  the  grati- 
tude you  show  to  this  good  gentleman  for  the  great  chaige 
and  trouble  he  hath  lud  with  respect  to  and  concerning  of 
your 

'  He  saved  my  life,  sir,  I  acknowledge,  on  one  occasion  cer- 
tainly, and  most  probably  on  two ;  but  hiis  having  done  so  gives 
him  no  right  over  my  person.  I  am  not,  however,  asking  for 
any  punishment  or  revenge ;  on  the  contraiy,  I  am  content  to 
part  friends  with  the  genUeman,  whose  motives  I  am  unwilling 
to  suppose  are  bad,  though  his  actions  have  been,  towards  me, 
unauthorised  and  violent.' 

This  moderation,  Alan,  thou  wilt  comprehend,  was  not 
entirely  dictated  by  my  feelings  towards  the  individual  of 
whom  I  complained ;  there  were  other  reasons,  in  which  regard 
for  him  had  little  share.     It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  mild- 
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11688  with  which  I  pleaded  my  cause  had  mne  effect  upoa  him 
than  anything  I  had  yet  said.  He  was  moved  to  the  point  of 
heing  abnoet  out  of  countenance ;  and  took  snuff  repeatedly,  as 
if  to  gain  time  to  stifle  some  degree  of  emotion. 

But  on  Justice  Foxley,  on  whom  my  eloquence  was  particu- 
lariy  designed  to  make  impression,  the  result  was  much  leas 
favourable.  He  consulted  in  a  whisper  with  Mr.  Nicholas^  his 
derk,  pshawed,  hemmed,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows,  as  if  in 
Boom  of  my  supplication.  At  length,  having  apparently  made 
up  his  mind,  he  leaned  back  in  lus  chair  and  smoked  his  pipe 
with  great  enez^y,  with  a  look  of  defiance^  designed  to  xnake 
me  aware  that  all  my  reasoning  was  lost  on  him. 

At  length,  when  I  stopped,  more  from  lack  of  breath  than 
want  of  argument,  he  opened  his  oracular  jaws  and  made  the 
following  reply,  interrupted  by  his  usual  interjectional  ejacu- 
lations, and  by  long  volumes  of  smoke: — 'Hem — ay— eh — 
poof.  And,  youngster,  do  you  think  Matthew  Foxley,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  quorum  for  these  twenty  yean,  is  to  be  come 
over  with  such  trash  as  would  hardly  cheat  an  apple-woman  t 
Poof — ^poof — eh !  Why,  man— eh — dost  thou  not  know  the 
charge  is  not  a  bailable  matter,  and  that — ^hum — ay — ^the 
greatest  man — poof — the  Baron  of  Graystook  himself,  must 
stand  committed  1  And  yet  you  pretend  to  have  been  kidJoapped 
by  this  gentleman,  and  robbed  of  property,  and  what  not ;  and 
—eh — poof — ^you  would  persuade  me  all  you  want  is  to  get 
away  from  him  9  I  do  believe— eh — ^that  it  m  all  you  want. 
Therefore,  as  you  are  a  sort  of  a  slipstring  gentleman,  and — ay 
— ^hum — a  kind  of  idle  apprentice,  and  something  oockbrained 
withal,  as  the  honest  folk  of  the  house  tell  me^  why,  you  must 
e'en  remain  under  custody  of  your  guardian  till  your  coming 
of  age,  or  my  Lord  Chancellor's  warrant,  shall  give  you  the 
management  of  your  own  affairs,  which,  if  you  can  gather  your 
brains  again,  you  will  even  then  not  bo  ay — ^hem — poof — ^in 
particular  haste  to  assume.' 

The  time  occupied  by  his  worship's  hums,  and  haws,  and 
puffs  of  tobacco  smoke,  together  with  the  slow  and  pompous 
manner  in  which  he  spoke,  gave  me  a  minute's  space  to  collect 
my  ideas,  dispersed  as  they  were  by  the  extraordinary  purport 
of  this  annunciation. 

'  I  cannot  conceive,  sir,'  I  replied,  *  by  what  singular  tenure 
this  person  claims  my  obedience  as  a  guardian ;  it  is  a  bare- 
faced imposture:  I  never  in  my  life  saw  him  until  I  came 
unhappily  to  this  country,  about  four  weeks  since.' 
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*Ay,  sir — ^we— eh — ^know,  and  aro  awai« — ^ihat — ^poof — ^you 
do  not  like  to  hear  some  folks'  names;  and  that — eh — joa 
understand  me — ^there  are  things,  and  sounds,  and  matters, 
eonyersation  about  names,  and  suoh-like,  which  put  you  off 
the  hooks — ^which  I  have  no  humour  to  witness.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Darsie-— or — ^poof — ^Mr.  Darsie  Latimer— or — ^poof, 
poof— eh — ay,  Mr.  Darsie  without  the  Latimer — ^you  have 
acknowledged  as  much  to-day  as  assures  me  you  will  best  be 
disposed  of  under  the  honourable  care  of  my  friend  here ;  all 
your  confessions — ^besides  that — ^poof— eh — ^I  know  him  to  be 
a  most  responsible  person — a — ^hay — ay — ^moet  responsible  and 
honourable  person.    Can  you  deny  this  ? ' 

*1  know  nothing  of  hun,'  I  repeated,  'not  even  his  name; 
and  I  haye  not,  as  I  told  you,  seen  him  in  the  course  of  my 
whole  life  till  a  few  weeks  since.' 

'Will  you  swear  to  that)'  said  the  singular  man,  who 
seemed  to  await  the  result  of  this  debate,  secure  as  a  rattle- 
Boake  is  of  the  prey  which  has  once,  felt  its  fascination.  And 
while  he  said  these  words  in  a  deep  undertone,  he  withdrew 
his  chair  a  little  behind  that  of  the  Justice,  so  as  to  be  unseen 
by  him  or  his  derk,  who  sat  upon  the  same  side;  while  he 
bent  on  me  a  frown  so  portentous  that  no  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  look  can  forget  it  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 
The  furrows  of  the  brow  aboye  the  eyes  became  liyid  and 
almost  black,  and  were  bent  into  a  semicircular,  or  rather 
elliptical,  form  aboye  the  junction  of  the  eyebrows.  I  had 
hea^  such  a  look  described  in  an  old  tale  of  duMerie  which  it 
was  my  chance  to  be  entertained  with  not  long  since,  when 
this  deep  and  gloomy  contortion  of  the  frontal  muscles  was  not 
unaptly  described  as  forming  the  representation  of  a  small 
horseshoe. 

The  tale,  when  told,  awaked  a  dreadful  yision  of  infancy, 
which  the  withering  and  blighting  look  now  fixed  on  me  again 
forced  on  my  recollection,  but  with  much  more  yiyadty. 
Lideed,  I  was  so  much  surprised,  and,  I  must  add,  terrified,  at 
the  yague  ideas  which  were  awakened  in  my  mind  by  this 
fearful  sign,  that  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  in  which  it 
was  exhibited,  as  on  a  frightful  yision;  until,  passing  his 
handkerchief  a  moment  across  his  countenance,  this  mysterious 
man  relaxed  at  once  the  look  which  had  for  me  something 
so  appalling.  'The  yoimg  man  will  no  longer  deny  that  he 
has  seen  me  before,'  said  he  to  the  Justice,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
placency; 'and  I   trust  he  will  now  be   reconciled  to  my 
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tempomy  guardianship,  which  may  end  better  for  him  Uian 
he  expects.' 

'Whatever  I  expect^'  I  replied,  sammoning  my  scattered 
recollections  together,  ^  I  see  I  am  neither  to  expect  justice  nor 
protection  from  this  gentleman,  whose  office  it  is  to  render 
both  to  the  lieges.  For  you,  sir,  how  strangely  you  luMns 
wrought  youisell  into  the  £ate  of  an  unhappy  young  man,  <v 
what  interest  you  can  pretend  in  me,  you  youndf  only  can 
explain.  That  I  have  seen  you  before  is  certain;  lor  none  can 
foiget  the  look  with  which  you  seem  to  have  the  power  d 
blighting  those  upon  whom  you  cast  it.' 

The  Justice  seemed  not  veiy  easy  under  this  hint.  '  Ho ! — 
ay,'  he  said ;  Mt  is  time  to  be  going,  neighbour.  I  have  a  many 
miles  to  ride,  and  I  oave  not  to  ride  darkling  in  these  parts. 
You  and  I,  Mr.  Nicholas,  must  be  jogging.' 

The  Justice  fumbled  with  his  gloves,  in  endeavouring  to 
dmw  tfaem  on  hastily,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  bustled  to  get  bis 
greatcoat  and  whip.  Their  landlord  endeavoured  to  detain 
them,  and  spoke  of  supper  and  beds.  Both,  pouring  forth 
many  thanks  for  his  invitation,  seemed  as  if  they  would  much 
rather  not;  and  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  was  making  a  score  of 
apologies,  with  at  least  a  hundred  cautionary  hems  and  eh-ehs, 
when  the  girl  Dorcas  burst  into  the  room,  and  announoed  a 
gentleman  on  justice  business. 

'  What  gentleman  t  and  whom  does  he  want  t ' 

'He  is  cuome  post  on  his  ten  toes,'  said  the  wench,  'and 
on  justice  business  to  his  worship  loike.  I'se  uphald  him  a 
gentleman,  for  he  speaks  as  good  Latin  as  the  schulemeaster ; 
but,  lack-A-day !  he  has  gotten  a  queer  mop  of  a  wig.' 

The  gentleman,  thus  announced  and  described,  bounced 
into  the  room.  But  I  have  already  written  as  much  as  fills 
a  sheet  of  my  paper,  and  my  singular  embairassments  press  so 
hard  on  me  that  I  have  matter  to  fill  another  from  what 
followed  the  intrusion  of,  my  dear  Alan,  your  cnusy  client — 
Poor  Peter  Peebles ! 


CHAPTER  VII 

LATDOB'S  JOUBKAI^   in  OONTmUATION 

Sheet  2 

I  HAVB  rarely  in  mj  life,  till  the  last  alarming  days,  known 
what  it  was  to  sostain  a  moment's  real  sorrow.  What  I  called 
such  was,  I  am  now  well  oonyinced,  only  the  weariness  of  mind 
which,  haying  nothing  actually  present  to  complain  of,  turns 
upon  itself,  and  becomes  anxious  about  the  past  and  the  future ; 
those  periods  with  which  human  life  has  so  litde  connexion, 
that  Scripture  itself  hath  said,  '  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.' 

If,  therefore,  I  have  sometimes  abused  prosperitgr,  by  anr- 
nmring  at  my  unknown  birth  and  unoastain  xnik  in  society,  I 
will  make  amends  by  bearing  my  present  real  adversily  with 
patience  and  oom^ge,  and,  if  I  can,  even  with  gaiety.  What 
can  thgy — dare  they,  do  to  me  f  Foxley,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  a  real  justice  of  peace  and  country  gentleman  of  estate, 
though  (wonderful  to  tell !)  he  is  an  ass  notwithstanding ;  and 
his  functionary  in  the  drab  coat  must  have  a  shrewd  guess  at 
the  consequences  of  being  accessary  to  an  act  of  mmder  or 
kidnaming.  Men  incite  not  such  witnesses  to  deeds  of  dark- 
ness. I  have  also— Alan,  I  have  hopes,  arising  out  of  the  family 
of  the  oppressor  himself.  I  am  encouraged  to  beHeve  that  G.  M. 
is  likely  again  to  enter  on  the  field.  More  I  dare  not  here  say ; 
nor  must  I  drop  a  hint  which  another  eye  than  thine  might  be 
able  to  construe.  Enough,  my  feelings  are  lighter  than  they 
haye  been ;  and  though  fear  and  wonder  are  stUl  around  me, 
they  are  unable  entirely  to  oyeroloud  the  horizon. 

Eyen  when  I  saw  the  spectral-form  of  the  old  scarecrow  of  the 
Parliament  House  rush  into  the  apartment  where  I  had  under- 
gone so  singular  an  examination,  I  thought  of  thy  connexion 
with  him,  and  could  almost  haye  parodied  Lear — 
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Death  1  .  .  .  nothing  ooold  luTe  thos  mbdiied  Dstare 
To  sQoh  a  lowneas  but  hia  '  learaed  lawyera.' 

He  was  e'en  as  we  have  seen  him  of  yore^  Alan,  when,  rath^  to 
keep  thee  company  than  to  follow  mj  own  bent^  I  fonnerly 
frequented  the  halls  of  justice.  The  only  addition  to  his  dresa, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  traveller,  was  a  pair  of  boots,  that  seemed 
as  if  they  might  have  seen  the  field  of  Sheriff  Moor ;  so  large 
and  heavy  thjBtt,  tied  as  they  were  to  the  creature's  wearieid 
hams  with  large  bunches  of  worsted  tape  of  various  odours, 
they  looked  as  if  he  had  been  dragging  them  along,  either  for  a 
wager  or  by  way  of  penance. 

Regardless  of  the  surprised  looks  of  the  party  on  whom  he 
thus  intruded  himself,  Peter  blundered  into  the  middle  of  the 
apartment)  with  his  head  chai^ged  like  a  ram's  in  the  act  of 
butting,  and  saluted  them  thus : — 

'Qudeday  to  ye — gude  day  to  your  honours.  Is'theiethey 
sell  the  fugie  warrantst' 

I  observed  that^  on  his  entrance,  my  friend— or  enemy — 
drew  himself  back,  and  placed  himself  as  if  he  would  rather 
avoid  attracting  the  observation  of  the  newcomer.  I  did  the 
same  myself,  as  far  as  I  was  able ;  for  I  thought  it  likely  that 
Mr.  Peebles  might  recognise  me,  as  indeed  I  was  too  frequently 
among  the  group  of  yoimg  juridical  aspirants  who  used  to 
amuse  themselves  by  putting  cases  for  Peter's  solution,  and 
playing  him  worse  tricks ;  yet  I  was  uncertain  whether  I  had 
better  avail  myself  of  our  acquaintance  to  have  the  advantage, 
such  as  it  might  be,  of  his  evidence  before  the  magistrate,  or 
whether  to  make  him,  if  possible,  bearer  of  a  letter  which  might 
procure  me  more  e£footual  assistance.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to 
be  guided  by  ciroumstanoes,  and  to  watch  carefully  that  nothing 
might  escape  me.  I  drew  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and  even  recon- 
noitred the  door  and  passage,  to  consider  whether  absolute  escape 
might  not  be  practicable.  But  there  paraded  Oristal  Niion, 
whose  little  black  eyes,  sharp  as  those  of  a  basilisk,  seemed,  the 
instant  when  they  encount^ed  mine,  to  penetrate  my  purpose. 

I  sat  down,  as  much  out  of  sight  of  all  parties  as  I  could, 
and  listened  to  the  dialogpie  which  followed — a  dialogue  how 
much  more  interesting  to  me  than  any  I  could  have  conceived 
in  which  Peter  Peebles  was  to  be  one  of  the  dramaiiipenonml 

*  Is  it  here  where  ye  sell  the  warrants — ^the  fugies,  ye  ken  f ' 
said  Peter. 

'Hey — eh — what)'  said  Justice  Foxley;  'what  the  devil 
does  the  fellow  mean  f    What  would  you  have  a  warrant  for  Y ' 
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'  It  is  to  apprehend  a  young  lawyer  that  is  in  fnediUUione 
Jygm ;  for  he  haa  ta'en  my  memorial  and  pleaded  my  caose,  and 
a  good  fee  I  gave  him,  and  as  muckle  hrandy  as  he  could  drink 
that  day  at  his  father's  house — ^he  loes  the  hrandy  ower  weel 
for  sae  youthful  a  creature.' 

'And  what  has  this  drunken  young  dog  of  a  lawyer  done 
to  you,  that  you  are  come  to  me— eh — ^haf  Has  he  rohhed 
yout  Not  unlikely,  if  he  he  a  lawyer— eh — ^Niok — ^haf '  said 
Justice  Fozley. 

'He  has  robhed  me  of  himself,  sir,'  answered  Peter — 'of  his 
help,  comfort,  aid,  maintenance,  toad  assistance,  whilk,  as  a 
oounsel  to  a  client,  he  is  bound  to  yield  me  ratume  officii — ^that 
is  it,  ye  see.  He  has  pouched  my  fee,  and  druoken  a  mutchkin 
of  brandy,  and  now  he's  ower  the  march,  and  left  my  cause, 
half  won  half  lost — as  dead  a  heat  as  e'er  was  run  ower  the 
backHNinds.  Now,  I  was  advised  by  some  cunning  laddies  that 
are  used  to  crack  a  bit  law  wi'  me  in  the  House,  that  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  take  heart  o'  grace  and  set  out  after 
him ;  so  I  have  taken  post  on  my  ain  shanks,  forbye  a  cast  in  a 
cart^  or  the  like.  I  got  wind  of  him  in  Dumfries,  and  now  I 
have  run  him  ower  to  the  English  side,  and  I  want  a  fugie 
warrant  against  him.' 

How  did  my  heart  throb  at  this  information,  dearest  Alan  \ 
Thou  art  near  me,  then,  and  I  weU  know  with  what  kind 
purpose ;  thou  hast  abandoned  all  to  fly  to  my  assistance ;  and 
no  wonder  that,  knowing  thy  friendship  and  faith,  thy  sound 
sagacity  and  persevering  disposition,  'my  bosom's  lord  should 
now  sit  lightly  on  his  throne ' ;  that  gaiety  should  almost  in- 
voltmtaiily  hover  on  my  pen ;  and  that  my  heart  should  beat 
like  that  of  a  general,  responsive  to  the  drums  of  his  advancing 
ally,  without  whose  help  the  battle  must  have  been  lost. 

I  did  not  sufler  myself  to  be  startled  by  this  joyous  surprise, 
but  continued  to  bend  my  strictest  attention  to  what  followed 
among  this  singular  party.  That  Poor  Peter  Peebles  had  been 
put  upon  this  wildgoose  chase  by  some  of  his  juvenile  advisers 
in  the  Parliament  House  he  himself  had  intimated;  but  he 
spoke  with  much  confidence,  and  the  Justice,  who  seemed  to 
have  some  secret  apprehension  of  being  put  to  trouble  in  the 
matter,  and,  as  sometimes  occurs  on  the  English  frontier,  a 
jealousy  lest  the  superior  acuteness  of  their  Northern  neigh- 
bours might  overreach  their  own  simplicity,  turned  to  his  clerk 
with  a  perplexed  countenance. 

'Eh — oh — Nick-— d — ^n  thee.      Hast  thou  got  nothing  to 
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Bay  t  This  ifl  more  Soots  kw,  I  take  it,  and  more  Sootamen. 
(Here  he  oaat  a  lide-glaiioe  at  the  owner  of  the  mansioo, 
and  winked  to  his  deik.)  I  woold  Solway  were  as  deep  as 
it  ia  wide,  and  we  had  then  some  ohanoe  of  keeping  of  them 
out' 

Nicholas  oonTersed  an  instant  aside  with  the  sapplioant^ 
and  then  reported — 

'The  man  wants  a  Border  warranty  I  think ;  but  they  are 
only  granted  for  debt — now  he  wants  one  to  oatoh  a  lawyer.' 

'And  what  lor  nof  answered  Peter  Peebles,  doggedly — 
'what  for  no^  I  would  be  glad  to  kenf  If  a  day  labouier 
refuses  to  work,  yell  grant  a  waitant  to  gar  him  do  out  his 
daurg ;  if  a  wench  quean  rin  away  tmm  her  hairst^  yell  send 
her  back  to  her  heuck  again ;  if  sae  mickle  as  a  collier  or  a 
Salter  *  make  a  moonlight  flitting^  ye  will  deek  him  by  the 
back-spaul  in  a  minute  of  time^  and  yet  the  damage  canna 
amount  to  mair  than  a  creelf u'  of  coals,  and  a  foipit  or  twa  of 
saut ;  and  here  is  a  chield  taks  leg  from  his  engagement,  and 
damages  me  to  the  tune  of  sax  thousand  punds  sterlii^ ;  that 
is,  thiee  thousand  that  I  should  win  and  three  thousand  mair 
that  I  am  like  to  lose;  and  you  that  ca'  yoursell  a  justice 
canna  help  a  poor  man  to  catch  the  rinaway  t  A  bonny  like 
justice  I  am  like  to  get  amang  ye  1 ' 

'The  fellow  must  be  drunk,'  said  the  derk. 

'  Black-fasting  from  all  but  sin,'  replied  the  supplicant.  '  I 
havena  had  mair  than  a  mouthful  of  oauld  water  since  I  passed 
the  Border,  and  deil  a  ane  of  ye  is  like  to  say  to  me^  ''Dog,  will 
ye  drink  r" 

The  Justice  seemed  moved  by  this  appeal.  'Hem — tush, 
man,'  replied  he;  'thou  speak'st  to  us  as  if  thou  wert  in 
presence  of  one  of  thine  own  beggarly  justices;  get  down- 
stairs— get  something  to  eat,  man — witili  permission  of  my 
friend  to  make  so  free  in  his  house— and  a  mouthful  to  drink, 
and  I  will  warrant  we  get  ye  such  justice  as  will  please  ye.' 

'I  winna  refuse  your  neighbouriy  offer,'  said  Poor  Peter 
Peebles,  making  his  bow ;  '  muckle  grace  be  wi'  your  honour, 
and  wisdom  to  guide  ye  in  this  extraordinaiy  cause.' 

When  I  saw  Peter  Peebles  about  to  retire  from  the  room,  I 
could  not  forbear  an  effort  to  obtain  from  him  such  eyidence 
as  might  give  me  some  credit  with  the  Justice.  I  stepped 
forward,  therefore,  and,  saluting  him,  asked  him  if  he  remem- 
bered me. 

•SaeNoteSft. 
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After  a  stare  or  two^  and  a  long  pinoh  of  Bnu£^  reoollection 
seemed  suddenly  to  dawn  on  Peter  Peebles.  'Beoollect  ye !' 
he  said ;  '  by  my  troth  do  I.  Hand  hun  a  grip,  gentlemen  I — 
oonstables,  keep  him  fast !  Where  that  ill-deedy  hempy  is,  ye 
are  sure  that  Alan  Fairford  is  not  far  off.  ^nd  him  fast, 
Master  Constable ;  I  change  ye  wi*  him,  for  I  am  mista'en  if  he 
ia  not  at  the  bottom  of  this  rinaway  business.  He  was  aye 
getting  the  silly  oallant  Alan  awa'  wi'  gigs,  and  horse,  and  the 
like  of  that^  to  Boslin,  and  Prestonpans,  and  a'  the  idle  gates  he 
ooold  think  of.    He's  a  rinaway  apprentice,  that  ane.' 

'Mr.  Peebles,'  I  said,  ' do  not  do  me  wrong.  I  am  sure  you 
can  say  no  harm  of  me  justly,  but  can  satisfy  these  gentlemen, 
if  you  will,  that  I  am  a  student  of  law  in  Edinburgh — ^Dande 
Latimer  by  name.' 

'Me  satisfy!  how  can  I  satisfy  the  gentlemen,'  answered 
Peter,  'that  am  sae  far  from  being  satisfied  mysellf  I  ken 
naething  about  your  name,  and  can  only  testify,  nihil  novit  in 


'  A  pretty  witness  you  have  brought  forward  in  your  favour,' 
said  Mr.  Foxley.  'But — ^ha — ay — -111  ask  him  a  question  or 
two.  Pray,  friend,  will  you  take  your  oath  to  this  youth  being 
a  runaway  apprentice  1 ' 

'Sir,'  said  Peter,  'I  will  make  oath  to  onything  in  reason; 
when  a  case  comes  to  my  oath  it's  a  won  cause.  But  I  am  in 
some  haste  to  prie  your  worship's  good  cheer' ;  for  Peter  had 
become  much  more  respectful  in  Ms  demeanour  towards  the 
Justice  since  he  had  heeiid  some  intimation  of  dinner. 

'You  shall  haye— eh — hum — ^ay — a  bellyful,  if  it  be  possible 
to  fiU  it.  First  let  me  know  if  this  young  man  be  really  what 
he  pretends.    Nick,  make  his  affidavit' 

'Ou,  he  is  just  a  wud  harum-scarum  creature^  that  wad 
never  take  to  his  studies ;  daft,  sir— dean  daft' 

'Deft !'  said  the  Justice;  'what  d'ye  mean  by  deft — ehf 

'Just  fifish,'  replied  Peter — 'wowf — a  wee  bit  by  the  East 
Nook  or  sae ;  it's  a  coomion  case :  the  tae  half  of  the  warld 
thinks  the  tither  daft.  I  have  met  with  folk  in  my  day  that 
thought  I  was  daft  myseU;  and,  for  my  part^  I  think  our 
Court  of  Session  clean  daft^  that  have  had  the  great  cause  of 
Peebles  against  Plainstanes  before  them  for  this  score  of  years, 
and  have  never  been  able  to  ding  the  bottom  out  of  it  yet' 

'  I  cannot  make  out  a  word  of  his  cursed  brogue,'  said  the 
Cumbrian  justice;  'can  you,  neighbour— eh f  What  can  he 
mean  by  "deft"!' 
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'  He  means  "  mad," '  said  the  party  appealed  to^  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  impatience  of  this  protracted  discussion. 

'Ye  have  it — ^ye  have  it^'  said  Peterj  Hhat  is,  not  clean 
skiyie,  but ' 

Here  he  stopped,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  person  he  addressed 
with  an  air  of  joyful  recognition.  'Ay — ay,  Mr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork,  is  this  your  ainaell  in  blood  and  bane  1  I  thought 
ye  had  been  hanged  at  Kennington  Common,  or  Hairiebie,  or 
some  of  these  places,  after  the  bonny  ploy  ye  made  in  the 
Forty-five.' 

'  I  believe  you  are  mistaken,  friend,'  said  Herries,  sternly, 
with  whose  name  and  designation  I  was  thus  made  unexpectedly 
acquainted. 

'  The  deil  a  bit,'  answered  the  undaunted  Peter  Peebles.  '  I 
mind  ye  weel,  for  ye  lodged  in  my  house  the  great  year  of 
forty-five^  for  a  great  year  it  was ;  Uie  Qrand  Rebellion  broke 
out,  and  my  cause— the  great  cause — ^Peebles  against  Plain- 
stanes,  et  per,  contra — ^was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
session,  and  would  have  been  heard,  but  that  there  was  a 
surcease  of  justice,  with  your  plaids,  and  your  piping,  and  your 
nonsense.' 

'  I  tell  you,  fellow,'  said  Herries,  yet  moro  fiercely, '  you  have 
confused  me  with  some  of  the  other  furniture  of  your  crazy  pate.' 

'Speak  like  a  gentleman,  sir,'  answered  Peebles :  'these  are 
not  legal  phrases,  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork.  Speak  in  form 
of  law,  or  I  sail  bid  ye  gude-day,  sir.  I  have  nae  pleasure  in 
speaking  to  proud  folk,  though  I  am  willing  to  answer  ony- 
tJdng  in  a  Ic^  way ;  so  if  you  are  for  a  crack  about  auld 
langsyne,  and  the  splores  that  you  and  Captain  Redgimlet  used 
to  breed  in  my  house,  and  the  girded  cask  of  brandy  that  ye 
drank  and  ne'er  thought  of  paying  for  it — ^not  that  I  minded  it 
muckle  in  thae  days,  though  I  have  felt  a  lack  of  it  sinsyne — 
why,  I  will  waste  an  hour  on  ye  at  ony  time.  And  where  is 
Captain  Redgimlet  now  f  He  was  a  wOd  chap^  like  yoursell, 
though  they  are  nae  sae  keen  after  you  poor  bodies  for  these 
some  years  bye-gane :  the  heading  and  hanging  is  weel  ower 
now — awful  job----awful  job — will  ye  try  my  sneeshingf 

He  concluded  his  desultory  speech  by  thrusting  out  his 
large  bony  paw,  filled  with  a  Scottish  mull  of  huge  dimensions, 
which  Herries,  who  had  been  standing  like  one  petrified  by  the 
assurance  of  this  unexpected  address,  rejected  with  a  con- 
temptuous motion  of  lus  hand,  which  spilled  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  box. 
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'  Aweel — aweel,'  said  Peter  Peebles,  totally  tinabashed  by  the 
repulse, '  e'en  as  ye  like,  a  wilful  man  maun  hae  his  way ;  but,' 
he  added,  stooping  down  and  endeavouring  to  gather  the  spilt 
snuff  from  the  polished  floor,  'I  canna  afiford  to  lose  my 
sneeahing  for  a'  that  ye  are  gumple-foisted  wi'  me.' 

My  attention  had  been  keenly  awakened  during  this  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  scene.  I  watched,  with  as  much 
attention  as  my  own  agitation  permitted  me  to  command,  the 
effect  produced  on  the  parties  concerned.  It  was  evident  that 
our  friend,  Peter  Peebles,  had  unwarily  let  out  something 
which  altered  the  sentiments  of  Justice  Foxley  and  his  clerk 
towards  Mr.  Herries,  with  whom,  until  he  was  known  and 
acknowledged  under  that  name,  they  had  appeared  to  be  so 
intimate.  They  talked  with  each  other  aside,  looked  at  a 
paper  or  two  which  the  clerk  selected  from  the  contents  of  a 
huge  black  pocket-book,  and  seemed,  under  the  influence  of 
fear  and  uncertainty,  totally  at  a  loss  what  line  of  conduct  to 
adopt. 

Herries  made  a  different  and  a  far  more  interesting  figure. 
However  little  Peter  Peebles  might  resemble  the  angel  Ithuriel, 
the  appearance  of  Herries,  his  high  and  spomful  demeanour, 
vexed  at  what  seemed  detection,  yet  fearless  of  the  con- 
sequenoeB,  uid  regarding  the  whispering  magiBtmte  and  his 
derk  with  looks  in  which  contempt  predommated  over  anger 
or  anxiety,  bore,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight  resemblance  to 

The  regal  port 
And  fided  splendour  wsn 

with  which  the  poet  has  invested  the  detected  King  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Air. 

As  he  glanced  round,  with  a  look  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  compose  to  haughty  indifference,  his  eye  encountered  mine, 
and,  I  thought,  at  the  first  gLmce  sunk  beneath  it.  But  he 
instantly  rallied  his  n^ktural  spirit,  and  returned  me  one  of 
those  extraordinary  looks  by  which  he  could  contort  so 
strangely  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  I  started ;  but,  angry 
at  myself  for  my  pusillanimity,  I  answered  him  by  a  look  of 
the  same  kind,  and^  catching  the  reflection  of  my  countenance 
in  a  large  antique  mirror  which  stood  before  me,  I  started 
again  at  the  real  or  imaginary  resemblance  which  my  counte- 
nance, at  that  moment,  bore  to  that  of  Herries.  Surely  my 
fate  is  somehow  strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  this  mysteri- 
oua  individual.     I  had  no  time  at  present  to  speculate  upon 
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the  subject,  for  the  subsequent  conTeTBati<m  demanded  all  my 
attention. 

The  Justice  addressed  Henries,  after  a  pause  of  about  five 
minutes,  in  which  all  parties  seemed  at  some  loss  how  to 
proceed.  He  spoke  with  embarrassmenti  and  his  faltering 
voice,  and  the  long  intervals  which  divided  his  sentences, 
seemed  to  indicate  fear  of  him  whom  he  addressed. 

'  Neighbour,'  he  said,  '  I  could  not  have  thought  this ;  or,  if 
/ — eh— did  think — in  a  comer  of  my  own  mind  as  it  were — 
that  you,  I  say — that  you  might  have  unluckily  engaged  in — 
eh — ^the  matter  of  the  Forty-five— there  was  still  time  to  have 
forgot  all  that.' 

'And  is  it  so  singular  that  a  man  should  have  been  out  in 
the  Forty-five  r  said  Herries,  with  contemptuous  composure. 
*  Your  father,  I  think,  Mr.  Fozley,  was  out  with  Derwentwater 
in  the  Fifteen.' 

'  And  lost  half  of  his  estate,'  answered  Foxley,  with  more 
rapidity  than  usual ;  '  and  was  very  near — hem — ^being  hanged 
into  the  boot.  But  this  is — another-guess  job — for — eh — 
fifteen  is  not  forty-five ;  and  my  father  had  a  remission,  and 
you,  I  take  it,  have  none.' 

'  Perhaps  1  have,'  said  Herries,  indifferently ;  '  or,  if  I  have 
not,  I  am  but  in  the  case  of  half  a  dozen  others  whom  govern- 
ment do  not  think  worth  looking  after  at  this  time  of  day,  so 
they  give  no  offence  or  disturbance.' 

'  But  you  have  given  both,  sir,'  said  Nicholas  Faggot,  the 
clerk,  who,  haying  some  petty  provincial  mtuation,  as  I  baye 
since  understood,  deemed  himself  bound  to  be  sealous  for 
government.  'Mr.  Justice  Foxley  cannot  be  answerable  for 
letting  you  pass  free,  now  your  name  and  surname  have  been 
spoken  plainly  out.  There  are  warrants  out  against  you  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office.' 

'A  proper  allegation,  Mr.  Attorney,  that,  at  the  distance  of 
so  many  years,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  trouble  himself 
about  the  unfortunate  relics  of  a  ruined  cause  1 '  answered  Mr. 
Herries. 

'  But  if  it  be  so,'  said  the  clerk,  who  seemed  to  assume  more 
confidence  upon  the  composure  <^  Herries's  demeanour,  *  and 
if  cause  has  been  given  by  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  himself 
who  hath  been,  it  is  alleged,  raking  up  old  matters,  and  mixing 
them  with  new  subjects  of  disaffection — I  say,  if  it  be  so^  I 
should  advise  the  party,  in  his  wisdom,  to  surrender  himself 
quietly  into  the  lawful  custody  of  the  next  justice  of 
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Mr.  Foxley,  suppose — ^where,  and  by  whom,  the  matter  should 
be  regularly  inquired  into.  I  am  oi^y  putting  a  case/  he  added, 
watching  with  apprehension  the  effect  which  his  words  were 
likely  to  produce  upon  the  party  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

'  And  were  I  to  receive  such  advice/  said  Herries,  with  the 
same  composure  as  before — '  putting  the  case,  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Faggot — I  should  request  to  see  die  warrant  which  counte- 
nanced such  a  scandalous  proceeding.' 

Mr.  Nicholas,  by  way  of  answer,  placed  in  his  hand  a  paper, 
and  seemed  anxiously  to  expect  the  consequences  which  were 
to  ensue.  Mr.  Herries  looked  it  over  with  the  same  equanimity 
as  before,  and  then  continued,  '  And  were  such  a  scrawl  as  this 
presented  to  me  in  my  own  house,  I  would  throw  it  into  the 
chimney,  and  Mr.  Faggot  upon  the  top  of  it.' 

Accordingly,  seconding  the  word  with  the  action,  he  flung 
the  warrant  into  the  fire  with  one  hand,  and  fixed  the  other, 
with  a  stem  and  irresistible  gripe,' on  the  breast  of  the  attorney, 
who,  totally  unable  to  contend  with  him,  in  either  personal 
strength  or  mental  energy,  trembled  like  a  chicken  in  the 
raven's  clutch.  He  got  ofi^  however,  for  the  fright;  for 
Herries,  having  probably  made  him  fully  sensible  of  the 
strength  of  his  grasp,  released  him,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

'  Deforcement — spulzie — stouthrief — ^masterful  rescue ! '  ex- 
claimed Peter  Peebles,  scandalised  at  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  law  in  the  person  of  Nicholas  Faggot.  But  his  shrill  ex- 
clamations were  drowned  in  the  thundering  voice  of  Herries, 
who^  calling  upon  Cristal  Nixon,  ordered  him  to  take  the 
bawling  fool  downstairs,  fill  his  belly,  and  then  give  him  a 
guinea,  and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.  Under  such  injunctions, 
Peter  easily  suffered  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  scene. 

Herries  then  turned  to  the  Justice,  whose  visage,  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  rubicund  hue  which  so  lately  beamed  upon 
it,  hung  out  the  same  pale  liveiy  as  that  of  his  dismayed  clerk. 
'Old  friend  and  acquaintance,'  he  said,  'you  came  here  at 
my  request,  on  a  friendly  errand,  to  convince  this  sOly  young 
man  of  the  right  which  I  have  over  his  person  for  the  present. 
I  trust  you  do  not  intend  to  make  your  visit  the  pretext  of 
disquieting  me  about  other  matters?  All  the  world  knows 
that  I  have  been  living  at  large,  in  these  northern  counties, 
for  some  months,  not  to  say  years,  and  might  have  been  appre- 
hended at  any  time,  had  the  necessities  of  the  state  required, 
or  my  own  behaviour  deserved,  it.  But  no  English  magistrate 
has  been  ungenerous  enough  to  trouble  a  gentleman  under 
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misfortune,  on  account  of  political  opinions  and  disputes  which 
have  been  long  ended  by  the  success  of  the  reigning  powera 
I  trust,  my  good  friend,  you  will  not  endanger  younelf  by 
taking  any  other  view  of  the  subject  than  you  have  d<me  eret 
since  we  were  acquainted  f ' 

The  Justice  answered  with  more  readiness,  as  well  as  more 
spirit,  than  usual,  *  Neighbour  Ingoldsby — what  you  say — is — 
eh — in  some  sort  true ;  and  when  you  were  coming  and  going 
at  markets,  horse-races,  and  cook-fights,  fairs,  hunts,  and  such- 
like— it  was — eh — ^neither  my  business  nor  my  wish  to  dispel 
— I  say — to  inquire  into  and  dispel  the  mysteries  which  hung 
about  you ;  for  while  you  were  a  good  companion  in  the  field, 
and  oyer  a  bottle  now  and  then — I  did  not^-eh — ^think  it 
necessary  to  ask — into  your  private  affiurs.  And  if  I  thought 
you  wer6 — ahem — somewhat  unfortunate  in  foimer  undertak- 
ings, and  enterprises,  and  connexions,  which  might  cause  you 
to  live  unsettleidly  and  more  private,  I  could  have-— eh — ^very 
little  pleasure — to  aggravate  your  case  by  interfering,  or  re- 
quiring explanations,  which  are  often  more  easily  asked  than 
given.  But  when  there  are  warrants  and  witnesses  to  names — 
and  those  names.  Christian  and  surname,  belong  to— «h — an 
attainted  person — charged — I  trust  falsely — with — ahem — 
taking  advantage  of  modem  broils  and  heart-burnings  to  renew 
our  civil  disturbances,  the  case  is  iJtered ;  and  I  must — ahem 
— do  my  duty.* 

The  Justice  got  on  his  feet  as  he  concluded  this  speech,  and 
looked  as  bold  as  he  could.  I  drew  close  beside  him  and  his 
clerk,  Mr.  Faggot,  thinking  the  moment  favourable  for  my  own 
liberation,  and  intimated  to  Mr.  Foxley  my  determination  to 
stand  by  him.  But  Mr.  Herries  only  laughed  at  the  menacing 
posture  which  we  assumed.  'My  good  neighbour,'  said  he, 
'  you  talk  of  a  witness.  Is  yon  crazy  beggar  a  fit  witness  in  an 
afiair  of  this  nature  f ' 

'  But  you  do  not  deny  that  you  are  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrensr 
work,  mentioned  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  warrant)'  said  Mr. 
Foxley. 

'How  can  I  deny  or  own  anything  about  itt'  said  Hemes, 
with  a  sneer.  '  There  is  no  such  warrant  in  existence  now ;  its 
ashes,  like  the  poor  traitor  whose  doom  it  threatened,  have  been 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  There  is  now  no  warrant 
in  the  world.' 

'  But  you  will  not  deny,'  said  the  Justice, '  that  you  were  the 
person  named  in  it,  and  that— eh — ^your  own  act  destroyed  itf ' 
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'  I  will  neither  deny  my  oame  nor  my  actions,  JuBtioe,'  replied 
Mr.  Herries, '  when  called  upon  by  competent  authority  to  avow 
or  defend  them.  But  I  will  resist  all  impertinent  attempts  either 
to  intrude  into  my  private  motives  or  to  control  my  person. 
I  am  quite  well  prepared  to  do  so ;  and  I  trust  that  you,  my 
good  neighbour  and  brother  sportsman,  in  your  expostulation, 
and  my  friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Faggot  here,  in  his  humble  advice 
and  petition  that  I  should  surrender  myself,  will  consider  your- 
selves as  having  amply  discharged  your  duty  to  King  George 
and  government.' 

l^e  cold  and  ironical  tone  in  which  he  made  this  declaration, 
the  look  and  attitude,  so  nobly  expressive  of  absolute  confidence 
in  his  own  superior  strength  and  energy,  seemed  to  complete 
the  indecision  which  had  already  shown  itself  on  the  side  of 
those  whom  he  addressed. 

The  justice  looked  to  the  derk,  the  clerk  to  the  justice; 
the  former  '  ha'd,'  '  eh'd,'  without  bringing  forth  an  articulate 
syllable;  the  latter  only  said,  'As  the  warrant  is  destroyed, 
Mr.  Justice,  I  presume  you  do  not  mean  to  proceed  with  the 
arrest?' 

'  Hum — ay — ^why  no — Nicholas — ^it  would  not  be  quite  advis- 
able— and  as  the  Forty-five  was  an  old  affidr — and — ^hem — as 
my  friend  here  will,  I  hope,  see  his  error — that  is,  if  he  has  not 
seen  it  already — and  renounce  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Pretender — I  mean  no  harm,  neighbour — I  think  we — aB  we 
have  no/xwK,  or  constables,  or  the  like — should  order  our  horses 
— and,  in  one  word,  look  the  matter  over.' 

'Judiciously  resolved,'  said  the  person  whom  this  decision 
affected;  'but  before  you  go,  I  trust  you  will  drink  and  be 
friends?' 

*  Why/  said  the  Justice,  rubbing  his  brow, '  our  business  has 
been — hem — rather  a  thirsty  one.' 

'Cristal  Nixon,'  said  Mr.  Hemes, '  let  us  have  a  cool  tankard 
instantly,  large  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  whole 
commission.' 

While  Cristal  was  absent  on  this  genial  errand,  there  was  a 
pause,  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  avail  myself,  by  bringing  back 
the  discourse  to  my  own  concerns.  'Sir,'  I  said  to  Justice 
Foxley,  'I  have  no  direct  business  with  your  late  discussion 
with  Mr.  Herries,  only  just  thus  far :  you  leave  me,  a  loyal 
subject  of  King  Cfeoige,  an  imwilling  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  unfriendly  to  the  king's 
cause.     I  humbly  submit  that  this  is  contrary  to  your  duty  as 
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a  magistrate,  and  that  you  ought  to  make  Mr.  Hemes  aware  of 
the  illegality  of  his  proceedings,  and  take  steps  for  my  rescue, 
either  upon  the  spot,  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  possible  after  you 

have  left  this  case ' 

^  Toung  man,'  said  Mr.  Justice  Foxley,  '  I  would  have  you 
remember  you  are  tmder  the  power — ^the  lawful  power — ahem 
— of  your  guardian.' 

*  He  calls  himself  so,  indeed,'  I  replied ;  '  but  he  has  shown 
no  evidence  to  establish  so  absurd  a  claim ;  and  if  he  bad,  his 
circumstances,  as  an  attainted  traitor  excepted  from  pardon, 
would  void  such  a  right,  if  it  existed.  I  do  therefore  desire 
you,  Mr.  Justice,  and  you,  his  clerk,  to  consider  my  situation, 
and  afford  me  relief  at  your  peril.' 

*  Here  is  a  young  fellow  now,'  said  the  Justice,  with  much 
embarrassed  looks,  '  thinks  that  I  carry  the  whole  statute  law 
of  England  in  my  head,  and  a  po8$e  comitatus  to  execute  them 
in  my  pocket  1  Why,  what  good  would  my  interference  do  f 
But — hum — eh — I  will  speak  to  your  guardian  in  your 
favour.* 

He  took  Mr.  Herries  aside,  and  seemed  indeed  to  urge  some- 
thing upon  him  with  much  earnestness ;  and  perhaps  such  a 
species  of  intercession  was  all  which,  in  the  circumstances,  I 
was  entitled  to  expect  from  him. 

They  often  looked  at  me  as  they  spoke  together;  and  as 
Cristal  Nixon  entered  with  a  huge  four-potUe  tankard,  filled 
with  the  beverage  his  master  had  demanded,  Herries  turned 
away  from  Mr.  Foxley  somewhat  impatiently,  saying  with 
emphasis,  '  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  you  have  not 
the  lightest  reason  to  apprehend  anything  on  his  account.' 
He  then  took  up  the  tankard,  and  saying  aloud  in  Qaelic, 
^  Slaint  an  rty^  just  tasted  the  liquor,  and  handed  the  tankard 
to  Justice  Foxley,  who,  to  avoid  the  dilemma  of  pledging  him 
to  what  might  be  the  Pretender's  health,  drank  to  Mr.  Herries's 
own,  with  much  pointed  solemnity,  but  in  a  draught  far  less 
moderate. 

The  clerk  imitated  the  example  of  his  principal,  and  I  was 
fain  to  follow  their  example,  for  anxiety  and  fear  are  at  least  as 
thirsty  as  sorrow  is  said  to  be.  In  a  word,  we  exhausted  the 
composition  of  ale,  sherry,  lemon-juice,  nutmeg,  and  other  good 
things,  stranded  upon  the  silver  bottom  of  the  tankard,  the 
huge  toast,  as  well  as  the  roasted  orange,  which  had  whUome 
floated  jollily  upon  the  brim,  and  rendered  legible  Dr.  Byrom's 
celebrated  lines  engraved  thereon — 
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'  God  bless  the  King  1    God  bless  the  faith's  defender ! 
God  bless — no  hann  in  blessing — ^the  Pretender. 
Who  that  pretender  is,  and  who  that  king, 
God  bless  ns  all  I  is  quite  another  thing.' 

I  had  time  enough  to  study  this  effusion  of  the  Jacobite 
muse,  while  the  Justice  was  engaged  in  the  somewhat  tedious 
ceremony  of  taking  leave.  That  of  Mr.  Faggot  was  less  cere- 
monious ;  but  I  suspect  something  besides  empty  compliment 
passed  betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Herries ;  for  I  remarked  that  the 
latter  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  hand  of  the  former, 
which  might  perhaps  be  a  little  atonement  for  the  rashness 
with  whic^  he  had  burnt  the  warranty  and  imposed  no  gentle 
band  on  the  respectable  minion  of  the  law  by  whom  it  was 
exhibited;  and  I  observed  that  he  made  this  propitiation  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  secret  from  the  worthy  clerk's  principal. 

When  this  was  arranged,  the  party  took  leave  of  each  other, 
with  much  formality  on  the  part  of  Squire  Foxley,  amongst 
whose  adieus  the  following  phrase  was  chiefly  remarkable :  '  I 
presume  you  do  not  intend  to  stay  long  in  these  parts  ? ' 

'  Not  for  the  present^  Justice,  you  may  be  sure ;  there  are 
good  reasons  to  the  contrary.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of  arranging 
my  affidrs  so  that  we  shall  speedily  have  sport  together  again.' 

He  went  to  wait  upon  the  Justice  to  the  courtyard ;  and,  as 
he  did  so,  commanded  Cristal  Nixon  to  see  that  I  returned  into 
my  apartanent.  Knowing  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  resist 
or  tamper  with  that  stubborn  functionary,  I  obeyed  in  silence, 
and  was  once  more  a  prisoner  in  my  former  quartera 
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latimbb's  joubkal,  in  oontinuatiok 

I  8PBNT  more  than  an  hour,  after  returning  to  the  apartment 
which  I  may  call  my  prison,  in  reducing  to  writing  the  aingular 
circumstances  which  I  had  just  witnessed.  Methought  I  oould 
now  form  some  guess  at  the  character  of  Mr.  Herriesi,  upon 
whose  name  and  situation  the  late  scene  had  thrown  con- 
siderable light;  one  of  those  fanatical  Jacobites,  doubtless, 
•.J  whose  arms,  not  twenty  years  since,  had  shaken  the  British 
throne,  and  some  of  whom,  though  their  party  daily  diminished 
in  numbers,  energy,  and  power,  retained  still  an  inclination  to 
renew  the  attempt  they  had  found  so  desperate.  He  was  in- 
deed perfectly  different  from  the  sort  of  ssealous  Jacobites  whom 
it  had  been  my  luck  hitherto  to  meet  with.  Old  ladies  of 
family  oyer  their  hyson,  and  grey -haired  lairds  over  their 
punch,  I  had  often  heard  utter  a  little  harmless  treascm ;  while 
the  former  remembered  having  led  down  a  dance  with  the 
Chevalier,  and  the  latter  recounted  the  feats  they  had  per- 
formed at  Preston,  Clifton,  and  Falkirk. 

The  disaffection  of  such  persons  was  too  unimportant  to 
excite  the  attention  of  government.  I  had  heard,  however, 
that  there  still  existed  partizans  of  the  Stuart  ^imily,  of  a 
more  daring  and  dangerous  desoripticm — men  who,  furnished 
with  gold  from  Rome,  moved,  secretly  and  in  disguise,  through 
the  various  classes  of  society,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the 
expiring  aeal  of  their  party. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  an  important  post  among 
this  class  of  persons,  whose  agency  and  exertion  are  only 
doubted  by  those  who  look  on  the  sui^Mse  of  things,  to  this  Mr. 
Herries,  whose  mental  energies,  as  well  as  his  personal  strength 
and  activity,  seemed  to  qualify  him  well  to  act  so  dangerous  a 
part ;  and  I  knew  thati  all  along  the  Western  Border,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  there  are  so  many  Nonjurors,  that  such 
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a  person  may  reside  there  with  absolute  safety,  unless  it  be- 
comes, in  a  very  especial  degree,  the  object  of  Uie  government 
to  secure  his  person ;  and  which  purpose,  even  then,  might  be 
disappointed  by  early  intelligence,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Fozley,  by  the  tmwillingness  of  provincial  magistrates  to  inter- 
fere in  what  is  now  considered  an  invidious  pursuit  of  the 
unfortunate. 

There  have,  however,  been  rumours  lately,  as  if  the  present 
state  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  of  some  discontented  provinces, 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  causes,  but  particularly  by  the  un- 
popularity of  the  present  administration,  may  seem  to  this 
species  of  agitators  a  favourable  period  for  recommencing  their 
intrigues ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  government  may  not,  at 
such  a  crisis,  be  inclined  to  look  upon  them  with  the  contempt 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  their  most  appropriate 
punishment. 

That  men  should  be  found  rash  enough  to  throw  away  their  / 
services  and  lives  in  a  desperate  cause  is  nothing  new  in  history,  ^ 
which  abotmds  with  instances  of  similar  devotion;  that  Mr. 
Henries  is  such  an  enthusiast  is  no  less  evident ;  but  all  this 
explains  not  his  conduct  towards  mt.  Had  he  sought  to  make 
me  a  proselyte  to  his  ruined  cause,  violence  and  compulsion 
were  aiguments  very  unlikely  to  prevail  with  any  generous 
spirits  But  even  if  such  were  his  object,  of  what  use  to  him 
could  be  the  acquisition  of  a  single  reluctant  partisan,  who 
could  bring  only  his  own  person  to  support  any  quarrel  which 
he  might  adopt?  He  had  claimed  over  me  the  rights  of  a 
guardian ;  he  had  more  than  hinted  that  I  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  could  not  dispense  with  the  authority  of  such  a 
person.  Was  this  man,  so  sternly  desperate  in  his  purpose — 
he  who  seemed  willing  to  take  on  his  own  shoulders  the  entire 
support  of  a  cause  which  had  been  ruinous  to  thousands — ^was 
he  the  person  that  had  the  power  of  deciding  on  my  fatef 
Was  it  from  him  those  dangers  flowed,  to  secure  me  against 
which  I  had  been  educated  under  such  circumstances  of  secrecy 
and  precaution  % 

And  if  this  was  so,  of  what  nature  was  the  claim  which  he 
asserted  f  Was  it  that  of  propinqtdty  f  And  did  I  share  the 
blood,  perhaps  the  features,  of  this  singular  beuigf  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  a  thrill  of  awe,  which  shot  across  my  mind  at 
that  instant,  was  not  unmingled  with  a  wild  and  mysterious 
feeling  of  wonder,  almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  I  Remem- 
bered the  reflection  of  my  own  f ace  in  the  mirro^  at  one  striking 
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moment  during  the  cdngular  interview  of  the  day,  and  I 
hastened  to  the  outward  apartment  to  consult  a  glass  which 
hung  there,  whether  it  were  possible  for  my  countenance  to  be 
agaiu  contorted  into  the  peculiar  frown  which  so  much  re- 
sembled the  terrific  look  of  Herries.  But  I  folded  my  brows  in 
Tain  into  a  thousand  complicated  wrinkles,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  conclude,  either  that  the  supposed  mark  on  my  brow  was 
altogether  imaginary,  or  that  it  could  not  be  called  forth  by 
voluntary  effort ;  or,  in  fine,  what  seemed  most  likely,  that  it 
was  such  a  resemblance  as  the  imagination  traces  in  the  emberB 
of  a  wood  fire,  or  among  the  varied  veins  of  marble,  distinct  at 
one  time,  and  obscure  or  invisible  at  another,  according  as  the 
combination  of  lines  strikes  the  eye  or  impresses  the  fancy. 

While  I  was  moulding  my  visage  like  a  mad  player,  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  girl  of  the  house  entered.  Angiy 
and  ashamed  at  being  detected  in  my  singular  occupation,  I 
turned  round  sharply,  and,  I  suppose,  chance  produced  the 
change  on  my  features  whidi  I  had  been  in  vain  labouring  to 
call  forth. 

The  girl  started  back  with  her  '  Don't  ye  look  so  now — 
don't  ye,  for  love's  sake;   you  be  as  like  the  ould  squoire 

as But  here  a  comes,'  said  she,  huddling  away  out  of  the 

room ;  '  and  if  you  want  a  third,  there  is  none  but  ould  Hany, 
as  I  know  of,  that  can  match  ye  for  a  brent  broo ! ' 

As  the  girl  muttered  this  exclamation  and  hastened  out  of 
the  room,  Herries  entered.  He  stopped  on  observing  that  I 
had  looked  again  to  the  mirror,  anxious  to  trace  the  look  by 
which  the  wench  had  undoubtedly  been  terrified.  He  seemed 
to  guess  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  for,  as  I  turned  towaids 
him,  he  observed,  'Doubt  not  that  it  is  stamped  on  your  fore- 
head— ^the  fatal  mark  of  our  race;  though  it  is  not  now  so 
apparent  as  it  will  become  when  age  and  sorrow,  and  the  traces 
of  stormy  passions,  and  of  bitter  penitence,  shall  have  drawn 
their  furrows  on  your  brow.' 

*  Mysteriaus  man,'  I  replied,  '  I  know  not  of  what  you  speak : 
your  language  is  as  dark  as  vour  purposes.' 

'Sit  down,  then,'  he  said,  'and  listen;  thus  &r,  at  leasts 
must  the  veil  of  which  you  complain  be  raised.  When  with- 
drawn, it  will  only  display  guilt  and  sorrow — guilt»  followed  by 
strange  penalty;  and  sorrow,  which  Providence  has  entailed 
upon  the  posterity  of  the  mourners.' 

He  paused  a  moment^  and  commenced  his  narrative,  which 
he  told  with  the  air  of  one  who»,  remote  as  the  events  were 
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which  he  recited,  took  still  the  deepest  interest  in  them.  The 
tone  of  his  Yoioe,  which  I  have  already  described  as  rich  and 
powerful,  aided  by  its  inflections  the  effects  of  his  story,  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  write  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
very  words  which  he  used. 

'  It  was  not  of  late  years  that  the  English  nation  learned 
that  their  best  chance  of  conquering  their  independent  neigh- 
bours must  be  by  introducing  amongst  them  division  and  dvil  / 
war.  Ton  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  state  of  thraldom  to  '/ 
which  Scotland  was  reduced  by  the  unhappy  wars  betwixt  the 
domestic  ^tions  of  Bruce  and  Baliol ;  nor  how,  after  Scotland 
had  been  emancipated  from  a  foreign  yoke,  by  the  conduct  and 
valour  of  the  immortal  Bruce,  the  whole  fruits  of  the  triumphs 
of  Bannockbum  were  lost  in  the  dreadful  defeats  of  Dupplin 
and  Halidon;  and  Edward  Baliol,  the  minion  and  feudatory 
of  his  namesc^e  of  England,  seemed,  for  a  brief  season,  in  safe 
and  uncontested  possession  of  the  throne,  so  lately  occupied  by 
the  greatest  general  and  wisest  prince  in  Europe.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  Bruce  had  not  died  with  him.  There  were  many 
who  had  shared  his  martial  labours,  and  all  remembered  the 
successful  efibrts  by  which,  under  circumstances  as  disadvan- 
tageous as  those  of  his  son,  he  had  achieved  the  liberation  of 
Scotland. 

'  The  usurper,  Edward  Baliol,  was  feasting  with  a  few  of 
his  favourite  retainers  in  the  Castle  of  Annan,  when  he  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  chosen  band  of  insurgent  patriots. 
Their  chiefs  were  Douglas,  Randolph,  the  yoimg  Earl  of  Moray, 
and  Sir  Simon  Fraser ;  and  their  success  was  so  complete,  that 
Baliol  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  scarcely  clothed,  and  on  a 
horse  which  there  was  no  leisure  to  saddle.  It  was  of  import- 
ance to  seize  his  person,  if  possible,  and  his  flight  was  closely 
pursued  by  a  valiant  knight  of  Norman  descent,  whose  family 
had  been  long  settled  in  tiie  marches  of  Dumfriesshire.  Their 
Norman  appellation  was  Fits-Aldin,  but  this  knight,  frtmi  the 
great  slaughter  which  he  had  made  of  the  Southron,  and  the 
reluctance  which  he  had  shown  to  admit  them  to  quarter 
during  the  former  wars  of  that  bloody  period,  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Bedgauntlet^  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
posterity^ ^ 

'  Redgauntlet ! '  I  involuntarily  repeated. 

'Tes^  Bedgauntlet^'  said  my  allied  guardian,  looking  at 
me  keeooly;  'does  that  name  recall  any  associations  to  your 
mind.?' 


\> 
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'No,'  I  replied,  'except  that  I  lately  heard  it  given  to  the 
hero  of  a  Bupematural  legend.' 

'  There  are  manj  such  current  oonoeming  the  family/  he 
answered ;  and  then  proceeded  in  his  narrative. 
\^  'Alberick  Redgauntlet^  the  first  of  his  house  so  termed, 

was,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  name,  of  a  stem  and 
implacable  disposition,  which  had  been  rendered  more  so  by 
family  discord.  An  only  son,  now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  shared 
so  much  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  father,  that  he  became 
impatient  of  domestic  control,  resisted  paternal  authority,  and 
finally  fled  from  his  father's  house,  renounced  his  political 
opinions,  and  awakened  his  mortal  displeasuro  by  joining  the 
adherents  of  Baliol.  It  was  said  that  his  father  cursed  in  his 
wrath  his  d^enerate  ofbpring,  and  swore  that,  if  they  met,  he 
should  perish  by  his  hand.  Meantime,  ciroumstances  seemed 
to  promise  atonement  for  this  great  deprivation.  The  lady 
of  Alberick  Hedgauntlet  was  again,  after  many  years,  in  a 
situation  which  afforded  her  husband  the  hope  of  a  more 
dutiful  heir. 

'  But  the  delicacy  and  deep  interest  of  his  wife's  condition 
did  not  prevent  Alberick  from  engaging  in  the  undertaking  of 
Douglas  and  Moray.  He  had  been  the  most  forward  in  the 
attack  of  the  castle,  and  was  now  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of 
Baliol,  eagerly  engaged  in  dispersing  or  cutting  down  the  few 
daring  followers  who  endeavoured  to  protect  the  usurper  in  lus 
flight. 

'  As  these  were  successively  routed  or  slain,  the  formidable 
Hedgauntlet,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  house  of  Baliol,  was 
within  two  lances'  length  of  the  fugitive  Edward  Baliol,  in  a 
narrow  pass,  when  a  youth,  one  of  ^e  last  who  attended  the 
usurper  in  his  flight*  threw  himself  between  them,  received  the 
shook  of  the  pursuer,  and  was  unhorsed  and  overthrown.  The 
helmet  rolled  from  his  head,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  then 
rising  over  the  Solway,  showed  Bedgauntlet  the  features  of  his 
disobedient  son,  in  the  livery,  and  wearing  the  cognisance,  of 
the  usurper. 

'Hedgauntlet  beheld  his  son  lying  before  his  horse's  feet; 
but  he  flJso  saw  Baliol,  the  usurper  of  the  SoottLsh  crown,  still, 
as  it  seemed,  within  his  grasp,  and  separated  from  him  only  by 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  overthrown  adherent.  Without 
pausing  to  inquire  whether  young  Edward  was  wounded,  he 
dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  meaning  to  leap  over  him,  but 
was  unhappily  frustrated  in  his  purpose.      The  steed  made 
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indeed  a  bound  forwaid,  bat  was  nnable  to  clear  the  body  of 
the  yonth,  and  with  its  hind  foot  struck  him  in  the  forehead, 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  rising.  The  blow  was  mortal.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  pursuit  was  checked,  and  Baliol 
escaped.  \ 

'  Bedgaimtlet,  ferocious  as  he  is  described,  was  yet  over- 
whelmed with  the  thoughts  of  the  crime  he  had  committed. 
When  he  returned  to  his  castle,  it  was  to  encounter  new 
domestic  sorrows.  His  wife  had  been  prematurely  seised  with 
the  pangs  of  labour  upon  hearing  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
whidi  had  taken  place.  The  birth  of  an  infant  boy  had  cost 
her  her  life.  Bedgauntlet  sat  by  her  corpse  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  without  changing  either  feature  or  posture, 
so  far  as  his  terrified  domestics  could  observe.  The  abbot  of 
Dundrennan  preached  consolation  to  him  in  vain.  Douglas,  who 
came  to  visit  in  his  affliction  a  patriot  of  such  distinguished  zeal, 
was  more  successful  in  rousing  his  attention.  He  caused  the 
trumpets  to  sound  an  English  point  of  war  in  the  courtyard, 
and  Bedgauntlet  at  once  sprung  to  his  arms,  and  seemed 
restored  to  the  recollection  which  had  been  lost  in  the  extent 
of  his  misery. 

'From  that  moment^  whatever  he  might  feel  inwardly,  he 
gave  way  to  no  outward  emotion.  Douglas  caused  his  infant 
to  be  brought ;  but  even  the  iron-hearted  soldiers  were  struck 
with  horror  to  observe  thati  by  the  mysterious  law  of  nature, 
the  cause  of  his  mother's  death,  and  the  evidence  of  his  father's 
guOt,  was  stamped  on  the  innocent  face  of  the  babe,  whose 
brow  was  distinctly  marked  by  the  miniature  resemblance  of  a 
horseshoe.  Bedgauntlet  himself  pointed  it  out  to  Douglas, 
saying,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  *  It  should  have  been  bloody.' 

'  Moved  as  he  was  to  compassion  for  his  brother-in-arms, 
and  steeled  against  all  softer  feelings  by  the  habits  of  civil  war, 
Douglas  shuddered  at  this  sight,  and  displayed  a  desire  to  leave 
the  house  which  was  doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  such  horrors. 
As  his  parting  advice^  he  exhorted  Alberick  Bedgauntlet  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  St,  Ninian's  of  Whiteheme,  then  esteemed 
a  shrine  of  great  sanctity ;  and  departed  with  a  precipitation 
which  might  have  aggravated,  had  that  been  possible,  the  for- 
lorn state  of  his  unhappy  friend.  But  that  seems  to  have  been 
incapable  of  admitting  any  addition.  Sir  Alberick  caused  the 
bodies  of  his  slaughtered  son  and  the  mother  to  be  laid  side  by 
side  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  his  house,  after  he  had  used  the 
skill  of  a  celebrated  surgecm  of  that  time  to  embalm  them ;  and 
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it  was  said  that  for  many  weeks  he  spent  some  hours  nightly 
in  the  vault  where  they  reposed. 

'  At  length  he  undertook  the  proposed  pilgrimage  to  White- 
heme,  where  he  confessed  himself  for  the  first  time  since  his 
misfortune,  and  was  shrived  by  an  aged  monk,  who  afterwards 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  It  is  said  that  it  was  then  fore- 
told to  the  Redgauntlet  that,  oh  account  of  his  unshaken 
V .  patriotism,  his  family  should  continue  to  be  powerful  amid  the 
changes  of  future  times ;  but  that,  in  detestation  of  his  unre- 
lenting cruelty  to  his  own  issue,  Heaven  had  decreed  that  the 
valour  of  his  race  should  always  be  fruitless,  and  that  the 
cause  which  they  espoused  should  never  prosper. 

'Submitting  to  such  penance  as  was  there  imposed,  Sir 
Alberick  went,  it  is  thought,  on  a  pilgrimage  either  to  Rome 
or  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  He  was  universally  considered 
as  dead ;  and  it  was  not  till  thirteen  years  afterwards  that,  in 
the  great  battle  of  Durham,  fought  between  David  Bruce  and 
Queen  Philippa  of  England,  a  knight,  bearing  a  horseshoe  for 
his  crest,  appeared  in  the  van  of  the  Scottish  army,  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  his  reckless  and  desperate  valour,  who,  being  at 
length  overpowered  and  slain,  was  finally  discovered  to  be  the 
brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Alberick  Redgauntlet.' 

.  'And  has  the  fatal  sign,'  said  I,  when  Herries  had  ended  his 
narrative, '  descended  on  all  the  posterity  of  this  unhappy  housef 

'  It  has  been  so  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  is  still 
believed,'  said  Herries.  '  But  perhaps  there  is,  in  the  popular 
evidence,  something  of  that  fancy  which  creates  what  it  sees. 
Certainly,  as  other  families  have  peculiarities  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  this  of  Redgauntlet  is  marked  in  most 
individuals  by  a  singular  indenture  of  the  forehead,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  son  of  Alberick,  their  ancestor,  and 
brother  to  the  unfortunate  Edward,  who  had  perished  in  so 
piteous  a  manner.  It  is  certain  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fate  upon  the  house  of  Redgauntlet,  which  has  been  on  the 
losing  side  in  almost  all  the  civil  broils  which  have  divided  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  from  David  Bruce's  days  till  the  late  valiant 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward.' 

He  concluded  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  one  whom  the  subject  had 
involved  in  a  train  of  painful  reflections. 

'And  am  I  then,'  I  exclaimed,  'descended  from  this  unhappy 
racel  Do  you  too  belong  to  it?  And  if  so,  why  do  I  sustain 
restraint  and  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of  a  relation  1 ' 

'Inquire  no  farther  for  the  present^'  he  said.     'The  line  of 
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oondact  which  I  am  pursuing  towards  you  is  dictated  not  by 
choice,  but  by  necessity.  You  were  withdrawn  from  the  bosom 
of  your  family,  and  the  care  of  your  legal  guardian,  by  the 
timidity  and  ignorance  of  a  doting  mother,  who  was  incapable 
ci  estimating  the  arguments  or  feelings  of  those  who  prefer 
honour  and  principle  to  fortune,  and  even  to  life.  The  young 
hawk,  accustomed  only  to  the  fostering  care  of  its  dam,  must 
he  tamed  by  darkness  and  sleeplessness  ere  it  is  trusted  on  the 
wing  for  the  purposes  of  the  falconer.' 

I  was  appalled  at  this  declaration,  which  seemed  to  threiLten 
a  long  continuance,  and  a  dangerous  termination,  of  my  cap- 
tivity. I  deemed  it  best,  however,  to  show  some  spirit,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  mingle  a  tone  of  conciliation.  'Mr. 
fierries,'  I  said  'if  I  call  you  rightly  by  that  name,  let  us 
speak  upon  this  matter  without  the  tone  of  mystery  and  fear 
in  which  you  seem  inclined  to  envelope  it.  I  have  been  long, 
alas  !  deprived  of  the  care  of  that  a£feotionate  mother  to  whom 
you  allude,  long  under  the  charge  ci  strangers,  and  compelled 
to  form  my  own  resolutions  upon  the  reasoning  of  my  own 
mind.  Misfortune  —  early  deprivation  —  has  given  me  the 
privilege  of  acting  for  myself ;  and  constraint  shall  not  deprive 
me  of  an  Englishman's  best  privilege.' 

'  The  true  cant  of  the  day,'  said  Herries,  in  a  tone  of  scorn. 
'  The  privilege  of  free  action  belongs  to  no  mortal :  we  are  tied  y/ 
down  by  the  fetters  of  duty,  our  moral  path  is  limited  by  the 
regulations  of  honour,  our  most  indifferent  actions  are  but 
meshes  of  the  web  of  destiny  by  which  we  are  all  surrounded.' 

He  paced  the  room  rapidly,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of 
enthusiasm  which,  joined  to  some  other  parts  of  his  conduct, 
seems  to  intimate  an  overexcited  imagination,  were  it  not 
contradicted  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  speech  and  conduct. 

'Nothing,'  he  said,  in  an  earnest  yet  melancholy  voice — 
'  nothing  is  the  work  of  chance,  nothing  is  the  consequence  of  y 
free-will :  the  liberty  of  which  the  Englishman  boasts  gives  as 
little  real  freedom  to  its  owner  as  the  despotism  of  an  Eastern 
sultan  permits  to  his  slave.  The  usurper,  William  of  Nassau, 
went  forth  to  hunt,  and  thought,  doubtless,  that  it  was  by  an 
act  of  his  own  royal  pleasure  that  the  horse  of  his  murdered 
victim  was  prepared  for  his  kingly  sport  But  Heaven  had 
other  views ;  and  before  the  sun  was  high,  a  stumble  of  that 
very  animal  over  an  obstacle  so  inconsiderable  as  a  mole-hillock 
cost  the  haughty  rider  his  life  and  his  usurped  crown.  Do 
you  think  an  inclination  of  the  rein  could  have  avoided  that 
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trifling  impediment  t  I  tell  you,  it  croesed  bis  way  as  inevi- 
\  tably  as  all  the  long  chain  of  Caucasus  could  have  done.  Yes, 
young  man,  in  doing  and  suffering  we  play  but  the  part 
allotted  by  Destiny,  the  manager  of  this  strange  dranui,  stand 
bound  to  act  no  more  than  is  prescribed,  to  say  no  more  than 
is  set  down  for  us;  and  yet  we  moul^  about  free-will,  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  as  if  Richard  must  not  die, 
or  Richmond  conquer,  exactly  where  the  author  has  decreed 
it  shall  be  so  1 ' 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  after  this  speech,  with 
folded  arms  and  downcast  looks;  and  the  sound  of  his  steps 
and  tone  of  his  voice  brought  to  my  remembrance  that  I  had 
heard  this  singuLir  person,  when  I  met  him  on  a  former 
occasion,  uttering  such  soliloquies  in  his  solitary  chamber.  I 
observed  that,  like  other  Jacobites,  in  his  inveteracy  against 
the  memory  of  King  William,  he  had  adopted  the  party 
opinion  that  the  monarch,  on  the  day  he  had  his  fatal  acci- 
dent, rode  upon  a  horse  once  the  property  of  the  unfortunate 
Sir  John  Friend,  executed  for  high  treason  in  1696. 

It  was  not  my  business  to  aggravate,  but,  if  possible,  rather 
to  soothe  him  in  whose  power  I  was  so  sing^arly  placed. 
When  I  conceived  that  the  keenness  of  his  feelings  had  in 
some  degree  subsided,  I  answered  him  as  follows : — 'I  will  not 
— indeed  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  argue  a  question  of 
such  metaphysical  Bubtlety  as  that  which  involves  the  limits 
betwixt  free-will  and  predestination.  Let  us  hope  we  may  live 
honestly  and  die  hopefully,  without  being  obliged  to  form  a 
decided  opinion  upon  a  point  so  far  beyond  our  comprehension.' 

^  Wisely  resolved,'  he  interrupted,  with  a  sneer ;  '  there  came 
a  note  from  some  Geneva  sermon.' 

'  But,'  I  proceeded,  '  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I,  as  well  as  you,  am  acted  upon  by  impulses,  the  result  either 
of  my  own  free-will  or  the  consequences  of  the  part  which  is 
assigned  to  me  by  destiny.  These  may  be — ^nay,  at  present 
they  are — in  direct  contradiction  to  those  by  which  you  are 
actuated;  and  how  shall  we  decide  which  shall  have  preced- 
ence f  Tou  perhaps  feel  yourself  destined  to  act  as  my  jaUer. 
I  feel  myself,  on  the  contrary,  destined  to  attempt  and  effect 
my  escape.  One  of  us  must  be  wrong,  but  who  can  say  which 
errs  till  the  event  has  decided  betwixt  us  t ' 

'I  shall  feel  myself  destined  to  have  recourse  to  severe 
modes  of  restraint^'  said  he,  in  the  same  tone  of  half  jest,  half 
earnest  which  I  had  used. 
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'  In  that  oaae,'  I  answered,  '  it  will  be  my  destiny  to  attempt 
everything  for  my  freedom.' 

'And  it  may  be  mine,  young  man,'  he  replied,  in  a  deep 
and  stem  tone,  '  to  take  care  that  you  should  rather  die  than 
attain  your  purpose.' 

This  was  speaking  out  indeed,  and  I  did  not  allow  him  to 
go  unanswered.  '  You  threaten  me  in  vain,'  said  I :  '  the  laws 
of  my  country  will  protect  me ;  or  whom  they  cannot  protect, 
they  will  avenge.' 

I  spoke  this  firmly,  and  he  seemed  for  a  moment  silenced ; 
and  the  scorn  with  which  he  at  last  answered  me  had  some- 
thing of  affectation  in  it 

'  The  laws  1 '  he  said ;  *  and  what,  stripling,  do  you  know  of 
the  laws  of  your  country  f  CSould  you  learn  jurisprudence 
under  a  base-bom  blotter  of  parchment  such  as  Saunders 
Fairford ;  or  from  the  empty  pedantic  coxcomb,  his  son,  who 
now,  forsooth,  writes  himself  advocate  1  When  Scotland  was 
herself,  and  had  her  own  king  and  l^slature,  such  plebeian 
cubs,  instead  of  being  called  to  the  bar  of  her  Supreme  Courts, 
irould  scarce  have  been  admitted  to  the  honour  of  bearing  a 
sheepskin  process-bag.' 

Alan,  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  answered  indignantly, 
that  he  knew  not  the  worth  and  honour  from  which  he  was 
detracting. 

'I  know  as  much  of  these  Fairfords  as  I  do  of  you,'  he 
replied. 

'As  much,'  said  I,  'and  as  little;  for  you  can  neither 
estimate  their  real  wcKrth  nor  mine.  I  know  you  saw  them 
when  last  in  Edinburgh.' 

'  Ha  1 '  he  ezdaim^  and  turned  on  me  an  inquisitive  look. 

'  It  is  true,'  said  I,  '  you  cannot  deny  it ;  and  having  thus 
shown  you  that  I  know  something  of  your  motions,  let  me 
warn  you  I  have  modes  of  communication  with  which  you  are 
not  acquainted.     Oblige  me  not  to  use  them  to  your  prejudice.' 

'  Prejudice  me ! '  he  replied.  '  Young  man,  I  smile  at  and 
forgive  your  folly.  Nay,  I  will  tell  you  that  of  which  you  are 
not  aware,  namely,  that  it  was  from  letters  received  from  these 
Fairfords  that  I  first  suspected,  what  the  result  of  my  visit  to 
them  confirmed,  that  you  were  the  person  whom  I  had  sought 
for  years.' 

'If  you  learned  this,'  said  I,  'from  the  papers  which  were 
about  my  person  on  the  night  when  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  becoming  your  guest  at  Brokenbura,  I  do  not  envy  your 
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indifference  to  the  means  of  acquiring  infonnation.  It  was 
dishonouTable  to ' 

'  Peace,  young  man,'  said  Herriee,  more  calmly  than  I  might 
have  expected;  'the  word  dishonour  must  not  be  mentioned 
as  in  conjunction  with  my  name.  Your  pocket-book  was  in 
the  pocket  of  your  coat,  and  did  not  escape  the  curiosity  of 
another,  though  it  would  have  been  sacred  from  mine.  My 
servant,  Cristal  Nixon,  brought  me  the  intelligence  after  you 
were  gone.  I  was  displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquiied  hU  information ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  my  duty  to 
ascertain  its  truth,  and  for  that  purpose  I  went  to  Edinbutgh. 
I  was  in  hopes  to  persuade  Mr.  Fairford  to  have  entered  into 
my  views ;  but  I  found  him  too  much  prejudiced  to  permit 
me  to  trust  him.  He  is  a  wretched  yet  a  timid  slave  of  the 
present  government,  under  which  our  unhappy  country  is 
dishonourably  enthralled ;  and  it  would  have  been  altogether 
unfit  and  unsafe  to  have  entrusted  him  with  the  secret  either 
of  the  right  which  I  possess  to  direct  your  actions  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  puipose  to  exercise  it.' 

I  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  communicative 
humour,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  more  light  upon  his  purpose. 
He  seemed  most  accessible  to  being  piqued  on  the  point  of 
honour,  and  I  resolved  to  avail  myself,  but  with  caution,  of  his 
sensibility  upon  that  topic.  'You  say,'  I  replied,  Hhat  you 
are  not  friendly  to  indirect  practices,  and  disapprove  of  the 
means  by  which  your  domestic  obtained  information  of  my 
name  and  quality.  Is  it  honourable  to  avail  yourself  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  dishonourably  obtained  f ' 

'  It  is  boldly  asked,'  he  replied ;  '  but,  within  certain  neces- 
sary limits,  I  dislike  not  boldness  of  expostulation.  You  have,  in 
this  short  conference,  displayed  more  character  and  energy  than 
I  was  prepared  to  expect.  You  will,  I  trusty  resemble  a  forest 
plant,  which  has  indeed  by  some  accident  been  brought  up  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  thus  rendered  delicate  and  effeminate,  but  which 
regains  its  native  firmness  and  tenacity  when  exposed  for  a  season 
to  the  winter  air.  I  will  answer  your  question  plainly.  In 
business,  as  in  war,  spies  and  informers  are  necessary  evils,  which 
all  good  men  detest,  but  which  yet  all  prudent  men  must  use, 
tmless  they  mean  to  fight  and  act  blindfold.  But  nothing  can 
justify  the  use  of  falsehood  and  treachery  in  our  own  person.' 

'  You  said  to  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford,'  continued  I,  with  the 
same  boldness,  which  I  began  to  find  was  my  best  game,  '  that 
I  was  the  son  of  Balph  Latimer  of  Langcote  Hall  f    How  do 
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jou  reconoUe  this  with  your  late  assertion  that  my  name  is 
not  Latimer  r 

He  coloured  as  he  replied,  *  The  doting  old  fool  lied,  or  per- 
haps mistook  my  meaning.  I  said  that  gentleman  might  be 
jour  father.  To  say  trutii,  I  wished  you  to  visit  England, 
jour  native  country ;  because,  when  you  might  do  so,  my  rights 
over  you  would  revive.' 

This  speech  fully  led  me  to  understand  a  caution  which  had 
been  often  impressed  upon  me,  that  H  I  regarded  my  safety  I 
should  not  cross  the  southern  Border ;  and  I  cursed  my  own 
folly,  which  kept  me  fluttering  like  a  moth  around  the  candle, 
until  I  was  betrayed  into  the  calamity  with  which  I  had  dallied. 
'  What  are  those  rights,'  I  said, '  which  you  claim  over  me  f  To 
what  end  do  you  propose  to  turn  them  ? ' 

'To  a  weighty  one,  you  may  be  certain,'  answered  Mr. 
Heiries ;  '  but  I  do  not,  at  present,  mean  to  communicate  to 
JOU  either  its  nature  or  extent.  You  may  judge  of  its  import- 
ance, when,  in  order  entirely  to  possess  myself  of  your  person, 
I  condescended  to  mix  myself  with  the  fellows  who  destroyed 
the  fishing-station  of  yon  wretched  Quaker.  That  I  held  him 
in  contempt,  and  was  displeased  at  the  greedy  devices  with 
which  he  ruined  a  manly  sport,  is  true  enough ;  but,  unless  as  it 
favoured  my  designs  on  you,  he  might  have,  for  me,  maintained 
his  stake-nets  till  Solway  should  cease  to  ebb  and  flow.' 

'Alas!'  I  said,  Mt  doubles  my  regret  to  have  been  the 
unwilling  cause  of  misfortune  to  an  honest  and  friendly  man.' 

'Do  not  grieve  for  that,'  said  Herries:  'honest  Joshua  is 
one  of  those  who,  by  dint  of  long  prayers,  can  possess  them- 
selves of  widows'  houses;  he  will  quickly  repair  his  losses. 
When  he  sustains  any  mishap,  he  and  the  other  canters  set  it 
down  as  a  debt  against  Heaven,  and,  by  way  of  set-ofl^,  practise 
rogueries  without  compunction,  till  they  make  the  balance 
even,  or  incline  it  to  the  winning  side.  Enough  of  this  for  the 
present.  I  must  immediately  shift  my  quarters ;  for,  although 
I  do  not  fear  the  over-zeal  of  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  or  his  clerk 
wUl  lead  them  to  any  extreme  measure,  yet  that  mad  scoimdrel's 
unhappy  recognition  of  me  may  make  it  more  serious  for  them 
to  connive  at  me,  and  I  must  not  put  their  patience  to  an  over- 
severe  trial.  Tou  must  prepare  to  attend  me,  either  as  a  cap- 
tive or  a  companion;  if  as  the  latter,  you  must  give  your 
parole  of  honour  to  attempt  no  escape.  Should  you  be  so  ill 
advised  as  to  break  your  word  once  pledged,  be  assured  that  I 
will  blow  your  brains  out  without  a  moment's  scruple.' 
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'I  am  ignorant  of  your  plans  and  purposes,'  I  replied,  'and 
cannot  but  hold  them  dangerous.  I  do  not  mean  to  aggravate 
mj  present  situation  by  any  unavailing  resistance  to  the  supe- 
rior force  which  detains  me ;  but  I  will  not  renoimce  the  right 
of  asserting  my  natural  freedom  should  a  favourable  opportunity 
occur.  I  will,  therefore,  rather  be  your  prisoner  than  your 
confederate.' 

'  That  is  spoken  fairly,'  he  said ;  *  and  yet  not  without  the 
canny  caution  of  one  brought  up  in  the  Gude  Town  of  Edinburgh. 
On  my  part,  I  will  impose  no  unnecessary  hardship  upon  you ; 
but»  on  the  contrary,  your  journey  shall  be  made  as  easy  as  is 
consistent  with  your  being  kept  safely.  Do  you  feel  strong 
enough  to  ride  on  horseback  as  yet,  or  would  you  prefer  a 
carriage)  The  former  mode  of  travelling  is  beet  adapted  to 
the  country  through  which  we  are  to  travel,  but  you  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  between  them.' 

I  said,  *  I  felt  my  strength  gradually  returning,  and  that  I 
should  much  prefer  travelling  on  horseback.  A  caniage,'  I 
added,  *  is  so  close ' 

'  And  so  easily  guarded,'  replied  Henries,  with  a  look  as  if  he 
would  have  penetrated  my  very  thoughts,  'that,  doubtless, 
you  think  horseback  better  calculated  for  an  escape.' 

'My  thoughts  are  my  own,'  I  answered;  'and  though  you 
keep  my  person  prisoner,  these  are  beyond  your  control.' 

'0,  I  can  rc»d  the  book,'  he  said,  'without  opening  the 
leaves.  But  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  make  no  rash 
attempt,  and  it  will  be  my  care  to  see  that  you  have  no  power 
to  make  any  that  is  likely  to  be  effectual.  Lanen,  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  one  in  your  circumstances,  are  amply  provided. 
Cristal  Nixon  will  act  as  your  valet — I  should  rather,  perhaps, 
say  your  femme  de  chamhre.  Your  travelling-dress  you  may 
perhaps  consider  as  singular,  but  it  is  such  as  the  circum- 
stances require ;  and  if  you  olDJeot  to  use  the  articles  prepared 
for  your  use,  yoiur  mode  of  journeying  will  be  as  personally 
unpleasant  as  that  which  conducted  you  hither.  Adieu.  We 
now  know  each  other  better  than  we  did ;  it  will  not  be  my 
fault  if  the  consequences  of  farther  intimacy  be  not  a  more 
favourable  mutual  opinion.' 

He  then  left  me,  with  a  civil '  good-night,'  to  my  own  refleo* 
tions,  and  only  turned  back  to  say,  that  we  should  proceed  on 
our  journey  at  daybreak  next  morning,  at  farthest ;  perhaps 
earlier,  he  said ;  but  complimented  me  by  supposing  that»  as  I 
was  a  sportsman,  I  must  always  be  ready  for  a  sudden  start 
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We  are  then  at  iflsue,  this  singular  man  and  myself.  His 
personal  yiews  are  to  a  certain  point  explained.  He  has  chosen 
an  antiqnated  and  desperate  line  of  politics,  and  he  claims, 
from  some  pretended  tie  of  guardianship  or  relationship  which 
he  does  not  deign  to  explain,  but  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  pass  current  on  a  silly  country  justice  and  his  knavish 
deik,  a  right  to  direct  and  to  control  my  motions.  The  danger 
which  awaited  me  in  England,  and  which  I  might  have  escaped 
had  I  remained  in  ScotliEmd,  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the 
authority  of  this  man.  But  what  my  poor  mother  might  fear 
for  me  as  a  child,  what  my  English  friend,  Samuel  Griffiths, 
endeavoured  to  guard  against  during  my  youth  and  nonage,  is 
now,  it  seems,  come  upon  me ;  and,  under  a  legal  pretext,  I 
am  detained  in  what  must  be  a  most  illegal  manner,  by  a  per- 
son, too^  whose  own  political  immunities  have  been  forfeited  by 
his  conduct.  It  matters  not :  my  mind  is  made  up,  neither 
persuasion  nor  threats  shall  force  me  into  the  desperate  designs 
which  this  man  meditates.  Whether  I  am  of  the  trifling  con* 
sequence  which  my  life  hitherto  seems  to  intimate,  or  whether 
I  have,  as  would  appear  from  my  adversary's  conduct,  such 
importance,  by  birth  or  fortune,  as  may  make  me  a  desirable 
acquisition  to  a  political  faction,  my  resolution  is  taken  in 
either  case.  Those  who  read  this  Journal,  if  it  shall  be  per* 
xised  by  impartial  eyes,  shall  judge  of  me  truly ;  and  if  they 
consider  me  as  a  fool  in  encountering  danger  unnecessarily, 
they  shall  have  no  reason  to  believe  me  a  coward  or  a  turncoat 
when  I  find  myself  engaged  in  it.  I  have  been  bred  in  senti- 
ments of  attachment  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  in  these 
sentiments  I  will  live  and  die.  I  have,  indeed,  some  idea  that 
Mr.  Henries  has  already  discovered  that  I  am  made  of  different 
and  more  unmalleable  metal  than  he  had  at  first  believed. 
There  were  letters  from  my  dear  Alan  Fairford,  giving  a  ludi- 
crous account  of  my  instability  of  temper,  in  the  same  pocket- 
book  which,  according  to  the  admission  of  my  pretended 
g^oardian,  fell  under  the  investigation  of  his  domestic  during  the 
night  I  passed  at  Brokenbum,  where,  as  I  now  recollect,  my  wet 
dothee,  with  the  contents  of  my  pockets,  were,  with  the  thought- 
lessness of  a  young  traveller,  committed  too  rashly  to  the  care 
of  a  strange  servant.  And  my  kind  friend  and  hospitable  land- 
lord, Mr.  Alexander  Fairford,  may  also,  and  with  justice,  have 
spoken  of  my  levities  to  this  man.  But  he  shall  find  he  has 
made  a  false  estimate  upon  these  plausible  grounds,  since- 

But  I  must  break  off  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  IX 

LATIKSR'b  JOUBNAI^  in  OONTniUATION 

Thbrb  is  at  length  a  halt — ^at  length  I  have  gained  so  much 
privacy  as  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  Journal.  It  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  task  of  duty  to  me,  wiUiout  the  dischaige  of 
which  I  do  not  feel  that  the  business  of  the  day  is  performed. 
True,  no  friendly  eye  may  ever  look  upon  these  labours,  which 
have  amused  the  solitary  hours  of  an  imhappy  prisoner.  Yet^ 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  exercise  of  the  pen  seems  to  act  as  a 
sedative  upon  my  own  agitated  thoughts  and  tumultuous 
passions.  I  never  lay  it  down  but  I  rise  stronger  in  resolution, 
more  ardent  in  hope.  A  thousand  vague  fears,  wild  expecta- 
tions, and  indigested  schemes,  hurry  through  one's  thoughts  in 
seasons  of  doubt  and  of  danger.  But  by  arresting  them  as 
they  flit  across  the  mind,  by  throwing  them  on  paper,  and 
even  by  that  mechanical  act  compelling  ourselves  to  consider 
them  with  scrupulous  and  minute  attention,  we  may  perhaps 
escape  becoming  the  dupes  of  our  own  excited  imagination; 
just  as  a  young  horse  is  cured  of  the  vice  of  starting,  by  being 
made  to  stand  still  and  look  for  some  time  without  any  inter- 
ruption at  the  cause  of  its  terror. 

There  remains  but  one  risk,  which  is  that  of  discovery.  But> 
besides  the  small  characters  in  which  my  residence  in  Mr.  Fair- 
ford's  house  enabled  me  to  excel,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
as  many  scroll  sheets  as  possible  to  a  huge  sheet  of  stamped 
paper,  I  have,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  had  hitherto  the 
comfortable  reflection  that»  if  the  record  of  my  misfortunes 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  by  whom  they  are  caused, 
they  would,  without  harming  any  one,  show  him  the  real 
character  and  disposition  of  the  person  who  has  become  his 
prisoner,  perhaps  his  victim.  Now,  however,  that  other  names 
and  other  characters  are  to  be  mingled  with  the  register  of  my 
own  sentiments,  I  must  take  additional  care  of  these  papers, 
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and  keep  them  in  such  a  maimer  that,  m  ease  of  the  least 
baEard  of  detection,  I  may  be  able  to  destroy  them  at  a  moment's 
notice.  I  shall  not  soon  or  easily  forget  the  lesson  I  have  been 
taught  by  the  prying  disposition  which  Cristal  Nixon,  this 
man's  agent  and  confederate,  manifested  at  Brokenbium,  and 
which  proved  the  original  cause  of  my  sufferings. 

My  laying  aside  the  last  sheet  of  my  Journal  hastily  was 
occasioned  by  the  imwonted  sound  of  a  violin  in  the  farmyard 
beneath  my  windows.  It  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those 
who  have  made  music  their  study  that,  alter  listening  to  a  few 
notes,  I  became  at  once  assured  that  the  musician  was  no  other 
than  the  itinerant  formerly  mentioned  as  present  at  the  de- 
struction of  Joshua  Geddes's  stake-nets,  the  superior  delicacy 
and  force  of  whose  execution  would  enable  me  to  swear  to  his 
bow  amongst  a  whole  orchestra.  I  had  the  less  reason  to 
doubt  his  identity,  because  he  played  twice  over  the  beautiful 
Scottish  air  called  ^Wandering  Willie';  and  I  could  not  help 
concluding  that  he  did  so  for  the  piurpose  of  intimating  his  own 
presence,  since  what  the  French  call  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the 
performer  was  described  by  the  tune. 

Hope  will  catch  at  the  most  feeble  twig  for  support  in 
extremity.  I  knew  this  man,  though  deprived  of  sight,  to  be 
bold,  ingenious,  and  perfectly  capable  of  acting  as  a  guide.  I 
believed  I  had  won  his  good-will  by  having,  in  a  frolic,  assumed 
the  character  of  his  partner;  and  I  remembered  that,  in  a  > 
wUd,  wandering,  and  disorderly  course  of  life,  men,  as  they  y^ 
become  loosened  from  the  ordinary  bonds  of  civil  society,  hold  ^ 
those  of  comradeship  more  closely  sacred;  so  that  honour  is 
sometimes  found  among  thieves,  and  faith  and  attachment  in 
such  as  the  law  has  termed  vagrants.  The  histoiy  of  Richard 
CcBurde-Lion  and  his  minstrel,  Blondel,  rushed,  at  the  same 
time,  on  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  even  then  suppress  a 
smile  at  the  dignity  of  the  example,  when  applied  to  a  blind 
fiddler  and  myself.  Still,  there  was  something  in  all  this  to 
awaken  a  hope  that,  if  I  could  open  a  correspondence  with  this 
poor  violer,  he  might  be  useful  in  extricating  me  from  my 
present  situation. 

His  profession  furnished  me  with  some  hope  that  this 
desired  communication  might  be  attained;  sLuce  it  is  well 
known  that»  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  so  much  national 
music,  the  words  and  airs  of  which  are  generally  known,  there 
is  a  kind  of  freemasonry  amongst  performers,  by  which  they 
can,  by  the  mere  choice  of  a  tune,  express  a  great  deal  to  the 
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hearers.  Personal  aUusions  are  often  made  in  this  manner, 
with  much  point  and  pleasantry;  and  nothing  is  more  nsoal 
at  public  festivals  than  that  the  air  played  to  accompany  a 
particular  health  or  toast  is  made  the  yehide  of  compliment,  of 
wit»  and  sometimes  of  satire.* 

While  these  things  passed  through  my  mind  rapidly,  I 
heard  my  friend  beneath  recommence,  for  the  third  time,  the 
air  from  which  his  own  name  had  been  probably  adopted, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  his  rustic  auditors. 

'  If  thou  canst  play  no  other  spring  but  that,  mon,  ho  hadst 
best  put  up  he's  pipes  and  be  jogging.  Squoire  will  be 
back  anon,  or  Master  Nixon,  and  well  see  who  will  pay  poiper 
then.' 

'  Oho,'  thought  I,  '  if  I  haye  no  sharper  ears  than  those  of 
my  friends  Jan  and  Dorcas  to  encounter,  I  may  venture  an 
experiment  upon  them ' ;  and,  as  most  expressive  of  my  state  of 
captivity,  I  sung  two  or  three  lines  of  the  137th  Psalm — 

'  By  Babel's  streams  we  sat  and  wept' 

The  country  people  listened  with  attention,  and  when  I 
ceased,  I  heard  them  whisper  together  in  tones  of  commisera- 
tion, '  Laok-Brday,  poor  soul !  so  pretty  a  man  to  be  beside  his 
witsl' 

^  An  he  be  that  gate,'  said  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone 
calculated  to  reach  my  ears,  'I  ken  naething  will  raise  his 
spirits  like  a  spring.'  And  he  struck  up  with  great  vigour  and 
spirit  the  lively  Scottish  air,  the  words  of  which  instantly 
occurred  to  me — 

*  Oh  whistle  and  111  oome  t'ye,  my  lad, 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  oome  t'ye,  my  lad  ; 
Thouffh  father  and  mother  and  a'  shonld  gae  mad, 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  oome  t'ye,  my  lad.' 

I  soon  heard  a  clattering  noise  of  feet  in  the  oourtg^ard, 

which  I  concluded  to  be  Jan  and  Dorcas  dancing  a  jig  in 

their  Cumberland  wooden  clogs.     Under  cover  of  this  din  I 

endeavoured  to  answer  Willie's  signal  by  whistling,  as  loud  as 

I  could — 

'  Gome  bade  affain  and  loe  me 
When  a'  the  lave  are  gane.' 

He  instantly  threw  the  dancers  oat,  by  changing  his  air  to 
'  There's  my  thumb,  IH  ne'er  beguile  thee.' 


*  Sea  Tones  and  Toasts.    Note  Sa 
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I  no  longer  doubted  that  a  communication  betwixt  us  was 
happily  established,  and  that»  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  the  poor  musician,  I  should  find  him  willing  to  take  my 
letter  to  the  post^  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  some  active 
magistrate,  or  of  the  commanding  officer  of  Carlisle  Castle,  or, 
in  short,  to  do  whatever  else  I  could  point  out»  in  the  compass 
of  his  power,  to  contribute  to  my  liberation.  But  to  obtain 
speech  of  him  I  must  have  run  the  risk  of  alarmmg  the 
suspicions  of  Dorcas,  if  not  of  her  yet  more  stupid  Corydon. 
My  ally's  blindness  prevelited  his  receiving  any  communication 
by  signs  from  the  window,  even  if  I  coidd  have  ventured  to 
niake  them,  consistently  with  prudence ;  so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mode  of  intercourse  we  had  adopted  was  both  circuit- 
ous and  peculiarly  liable  to  misapprehension,  I  saw  nothing  I 
could  do  better  than  to  continue  it>  trusting  my  own  and  my 
correspondent's  acuteness  in  applying  to  the  airs  the  meaning 
they  were  intended  to  convey.  1  thought  of  singing  the  words 
themselves  of  some  significant  song,  but  feared  I  might,  by 
doing  so^  attract  suspicion.  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  inti- 
mate my  speedy  departure  from  my  present  place  of  residence 
by  whistling  the  well-known  air  with  which  festive  parties  in 
Scotland  usually  conclude  the  dance — 

'  Good-night  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a', 
For  here  nae  langer  maun  I  stav ; 
There's  neither  mend  nor  foe  of  mine 
But  wishes  that  I  were  away.' 

m 

It  appeared  that  Willie's  powers  of  intelligence  were  much 
more  active  than  mine,  and  that,  like  a  deaf  person,  accustomed 
to  be  spoken  to  by  signs,  he  comprehended,  from  the  very  first 
notes,  the  whole  meaning  I  intended  to  convey ;  and  he  accom- 
panied me  in  the  air  with  his  violin,  in  such  a  manner  as  at 
once  to  show  he  understood  my  meaning,  and  to  prevent  my 
whistling  from  being  attended  to. 

His  reply  was  almost  immediate,  and  was  conveyed  in  the 
old  martial  air  of  *  Hey,  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver.'  I 
ran  over  the  words,  and  fixed  on  the  following  stanza  as  most 
applicable  to  my  circumstances : — 

'  Cock  np  yonr  beaver,  and  oock  it  fti'  spmsh, 
We'll  over  the  Border  and  give  them  a  brush  ; 
There's  somebody  there  we'll  teach  better  behaTionr — 
Hey,  Johnnie  lad,  cock  np  yonr  beaver.' 

If  these  sounds  alluded,  as  I  hope  they  do,  to  any  chance  of 
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assistance  from  my  Scottish  friends,  I  may  indeed  consider 
that  a  door  is  open  to  hope  and  freedom.  I  immediately 
replied  with, 

'  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer — 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe ; 
My  hearths  in  the  Highlands  whereyer  I  go. 

Farewell  to  the  Highlands  t  farewell  to  the  North  t 
The  birthplace  of  valour,  the  oradle  of  worth  ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love.' 

Willie  instantly  played,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  which  might 
have  awakened  hope  in  Despair  herself,  if  Despair  could  be 
supposed  to  understand  Scotch  music,  the  fine  old  Jacobite  air, 

*  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
And  twice  as  much  as  a'  that' 

I  next  endeavoured  to  intimate  my  wish  to  send  notice  of 
my  condition  to  my  friends;  and,  despairing  to  find  an  air 
sufficiently  expressive  of  my  purpose,  I  ventured  to  sing  a  verse, 
which,  in  various  forms,  occurs  so  frequently  in  old  ballads — 

'  Whare  will  I  ^t  a  bonny  boy 

That  will  win  hose  and  shoon  ; 
That  wiU  gae  down  to  Dnrisdeer, 
And  bid  my  merry-men  come  I ' 

He  drowned  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  by  playing,  with 
much  emphasis, 

*Eind  Bobin  loes  me.' 

Of  this,  though  I  ran  over  the  verses  of  the  song  in  my 
mind,  I  could  make  nothing ;  and  before  I  could  contrive  any 
mode  of  intimating  my  uncertainty,  a  cry  arose  in  the  courts 
yard  that  Cristal  Nixon  was  coming.  My  faithful  Willie  was 
obliged  to  retreat;  but  not  before  he  had  half-played,  half- 
hummed,  by  way  of  farewell, 

'  Leave  thee — ^leave  thee,  lad  f 

I'll  never  leave  thee. 
The  stars  shall  gae  witherahins 

Ere  I  wiU  leave  thee.' 

I  am  thus,  I  think,  secure  of  one  trusty  adherent  in  my 
misfortunes ;  and,  however  whimsical  it  may  be  to  rely  much 
on  a  man  of  his  idle  profession,  and  deprived  of  sight  withal. 
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it  is  deeply  impreesed  on  my  mind  that  his  semoes  may  be 
both  useful  and  neoessaiy.  There  is  another  quarter  from 
which  I  look  for  succour,  and  which  I  have  indicated  to  thee, 
Alan,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  my  Journal.  Twice,  at  the 
early  hour  of  daybreak,  I  have  seen  the  individual  alluded  to 
in  the  court  of  the  farm,  and  twice  she  made  signs  of  recog- 
nition in  answer  to  the  gestures  by  which  I  endeavoured  to 
make  her  comprehend  my  situation;  but  on  both  occasions 
she  pressed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  as  ezpressiYe  of  silence  and 
secrecy. 

The  manner  in  which  6.  M.  entered  upon  the  scene  for  the 
first  time  seems  to  assure  me  of  her  good-will,  so  far  as  her 
power  may  reach ;  and  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  it  is 
considerable.  Yet  she  seemed  hurried  and  frightened  during 
the  very  transitory  moments  of  our  interview,  and  I  think  was, 
upon  the  last  occasion,  startled  by  the  entrance  of  some  one 
into  the  farmyard,  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  addressing 
me.  You  must  not  ask  whether  I  am  an  early  riser,  since  such 
objects  are  only  to  be  seen  at  daybreak ;  and  although  I  have 
never  again  iieen  her,  yet  I  have  reason  to  think  she  ia  not 
distant.  It  was  but  three  nights  ago  that»  worn  out  by  the 
uniformity  of  my  confinement^  I  had  manifested  more  symp- 
toms of  despondence  than  I  had  before  exhibited,  which  I  con- 
ceive may  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  domestics, 
through  whom  the  circumstance  might  transpire.  On  the 
next  morning  the  following  lines  lay  on  my  table;  but  how 
conveyed  there  I  cannot  tell.  The  hand  in  which  they  are 
written  is  a  beautiful  Italian  manuscript : — 

*  As  lords  their  labouren'  hire  delay, 

Fate  ^nito  our  toil  with  hopes  to  oome, 
"Which,  if  far  short  of  present  pay, 
Still  owns  a  debt  ana  names  a  sum. 

Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  sofferer,  then. 

Although  a  disUnt  date  be  given  ; 
Despair  is  treason  towards  man, 

And  blasphemy  to  Heaven.' 

That  these  lines  are  written  with  the  friendly  purpose  of 
inducing  me  to  keep  up  my  spirits  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  I  trust 
the  manner  in  whidi  I  shall  conduct  myself  may  show  that  the 
pledge  is  accepted. 

The  dress  is  arrived  in  which  it  seems  to  be  my  self-elected 
guardian's  pleasure  that  I  shall  travel ;  and  what  does  it  prove 
to  be  f    A  skirt)  or  upper  petticoat,  of  camlet^  like  those  worn 
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by  Gountry  ladies  of  moderate  rank  when  on  horseback,  with 
Buoh  a  riding-maak  as  they  frequently  use  on  journeys  to  pre- 
serve their  eyes  and  complexion  from  the  sun  and  dust,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  suspected,  to  enable  them  to  play  off  a  little 
coquetry.  From  the  gayer  mode  of  employing  the  mask,  how- 
ever, I  suspect  I  shall  be  precluded ;  for,  instead  of  being  only 
pasteboard,  covered  with  black  velvety  I  observe  with  anxiety 
that  mine  is  thickened  with  a  plate  of  steel,  which,  like 
Quixote's  visor,  serves  to  render  it  more  strong  and  durable. 

This  apparatus,  together  with  a  steel  clasp  for  securing  the 
mask  behind  me  with  a  padlock,  gave  me  fearful  recollections 
of  the  unfortunate  being  who,  never  being  permitted  to  lay 
aside  such  a  visor,  acquiiid  the  well-known  historical  epithet  of 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  I  hesitated  a  moment  whether  I 
should  so  far  submit  to  the  acts  of  oppression  designed  against 
me  as  to  assume  this  disguise,  which  was,  of  course,  contrived 
to  aid  their  purposes.  But  then  I  remembered  Mr.  Herriee's 
threat  that  I  should  be  kept  close  prisoner  in  a  cairiage  unless 
I  assumed  the  dress  which  should  be  appointed  for  me ;  and  I 
considered  the  comparative  degree  of  freedom  which  I  might 
purchase  by  wearing  the  mask  and  female  dress  as  easily  and 
advantageously  purchased.  Here,  therefore,  I  must  pause  for 
the  present^  and  await  what  the  morning  may  bring  forth. 


To  carry  on  the  stoiy  from  the  documents  before  us,  we 
think  it  proper  here  to  drop  the  Journal  of  the  captive  Darsie 
Latimer,  and  adopt,  instead,  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
Alan  Fairford  in  pursuit  of  his  friend,  which  forms  another 
series  in  this  histoiy. 


CHAPTER  X 

NABBATIYB  OF  ALAN  FAIBFOBD 

Thb  reader  ought)  by  this  time,  to  have  formed  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  Alan  Fairford.  He  had  a  warmth  of  heart 
which  the  study  of  the  law  and  of  the  world  could  not  chill,  and 
talents  which  they  had  rendered  unusually  acute.  Deprived  of 
the  personal  patronage  enjoyed  by  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  assumed  the  gown  under  the  protection  of  their  aristocratic 
alliances  and  descents,  he  early  saw  that  he  should  have  that  to 
achieve  for  himself  which  fell  to  them  as  a  right  of  birth.  He 
laboured  hard  in  silence  and  solitude,  and  his  labours  were 
crowned  with  success.  But  Alan  doted  on  his  friend  Darsie, 
even  more  than  he  loved  his  profession,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
threw  everything  aside  when  he  thought  Latimer  in  danger; 
forgetting  fame  and  fortune,  and  hazarding  even  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  his  father,  to  rescue  him  whom  he  loved  with  an 
elder  brother's  affection.  Darsie,  though  his  parts  were  more 
quick  and  brilliant  than  those  of  his  friend,  seemed  always  to 
itxe  latter  a  being  under  his  peculiar  charge,  whom  he  was  called 
upon  to  cherish  and  protect,  in  cases  where  the  youth's  own 
experience  was  imequal  to  the  ezigencnr;  and  now,  when  the 
fate  of  Latimer  seemed  worse  than  doutoul,  and  Alan's  whole 
prudence  and  energy  were  to  be  exerted  in  his  behalf,  an 
adventure  which  might  have  seemed  perilous  to  most  youths  of 
his  age  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  knew  how  to  appeal  to  them; 
and,  besides  his  professional  confidence,  his  natiiral  disposition 
was  steady,  sedate,  persevering,  and  undaunted.  With  these 
requisites  he  undertook  a  quest  which,  at  that  time,  was  not 
unattended  with  actual  danger,  and  had  much  in  it  to  appal  a 
more  timid  disposition. 

Fairford's  first  inquiry  concerning  his  friend  was  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Dumfries,  Provost  Grosbie,  who  had  sent  the  in- 
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formation  of  Darsie's  disappearance.  On  his  first  application, 
he  thought  he  discerned  in  the  honest  dignitary  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  suhject.  The  provost  spoke  of  the  riot  at  the  fishing- 
station  as  an  'outbreak  among  those  lawless  loons  the  fisher- 
men, which  concerned  the  sheriff,'  he  said, '  more  than  us  poor 
town-council  bodies,  that  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  peace 
within  burgh,  amongst  such  a  set  of  commoners  as  the  town  are 
plagued  with.' 

*  But  this  is  not  all,  Provost  Grosbie,'  said  Mr.  Alan  Fairford : 
'a  joung  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  has  disappeared 
amongst  their  hands.  You  know  him — mj  father  gave  him  a 
letter  to  you — Mr.  Darsie  Latimer.' 

'Lack-a-day,  yes! — lack-a-day,  yes!'  said  the  provost 
'  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer.  He  dined  at  my  house.  I  hope  he  is 
welir 

'  I  hope  so  too,'  said  Alan,  rather  indignantly ;  '  but  I  desire 
more  certainty  on  that  point.  You  yourself  wrote  my  father 
that  he  had  disappeared.' 

'  Troth,  yes,  and  that  is  true,'  said  the  provost.  '  But  did 
he  not  go  back  to  his  friends  in  Scotland  ?  It  was  not  natural 
to  think  he  would  stay  here.' 

'  Not  unless  he  is  under  restraint,'  said  Fairford,  surprised  at 
the  coolness  with  which  the  provost  seemed  to  take  up  the 
matter. 

'  Rely  on  it,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Crosbie, '  that  if  he  has  not  returned 
to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  he  must  have  gone  to  his  friends  in 
England.' 

'  I  will  rely  on  no  such  thing,'  said  Alan ;  '  if  there  is  law  or 
justice  in  Scotland,  I  will  have  the  thing  cleared  to  the  very 
bottom.' 

'Reasonable — reasonable,'  said  the  provost,  'so  far  as  is 
possible ;  but  you  know  I  have  no  power  beyond  the  ports  of 
the  burgh.' 

'But  you  are  in  the  commission  besides,  Mr.  Crosbie — a 
justice  of  peace  for  the  county.' 

'  True — very  true ;  that  is,'  said  the  cautious  magistrate,  '  I 
will  not  say  but  my  name  may  stand  on  the  list,  but  I  cannot 
remember  that  I  have  ever  qualified.'  * 

'Why,  in  that  case,'  said  young  Fairford,  'there  are  ill- 
natured  people  might  doubt  your  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
line,  Mr.  Crosbie.' 
/    '  God  forbid,  Mr.  Fairford !    I  who  have  done  and  suffered  in 

*  By  taking  the  oathi  to  goreminent. 
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the  Forty-five  1  I  reckon  the  Highlandmen  did  me  damage  to 
the  amount  of  £100  Scots,  forbye  aU  they  ate  and  drank.  No 
— no,  sir,  I  stand  beyond  challenge ;  but  as  for  plaguing  myself 
with  county  business,  let  them  that  aught  the  mare  shoe  the 
mare.  The  Commissioners  of  Supply  would  see  my  back  broken 
before  they  would  help  me  in  the  burgh's  work,  and  all  the 
world  kens  the  difference  of  the  weight  between  public  business 
in  burgh  and  landward.  What  are  their  riots  to  me  ?  Have  we 
not  riots  enough  of  our  own  9  But  I  must  be  getting  ready,  for 
the  council  meets  this  forenoon.  I  am  blythe  to  see  your  father's 
son  on  the  causeway  of  our  ancient  burgh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford. 
Were  you  a  twelvemonth  aulder,  we  would  make  a  burgess  of 
you,  man.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  dine  with  me  before  you 
go  away.  What  think  you  of  to-day  at  two  o'clock — ^just  a 
roasted  chucky  and  a  drappit  egg  ? ' 

Alan  Fairford  resolved  that  his  friend's  hospitality  should 
not,  as  it  seemed  the  inviter  intended,  put  a  stop  to  his  queries. 

*  I  must  delay  you  for  a  moment,'  he  said,  '  Mr.  Crosbie.  This 
is  a  serious  afikir :  a  young  gentleman  of  high  hopes,  my  own 
dearest  friend,  is  missing ;  you  cannot  think  it  will  be  passed 
over  slightly,  if  a  man  of  your  high  character  and  known  zeal 
for  the  government  do  not  make  some  active  inquiry.  Mr. 
Crosbie,  you  are  my  father's  friend,  and  I  respect  you  as  such ; 
but  to  others  it  will  have  a  bad  appearance.' 

The  withers  of  the  provost  were  not  unwrung :  he  paced  the 
room  in  much  tribulation,  repeating,  '  But  what  can  I  do,  Mr. 
Fairford  ?  I  warrant  your  friend  casts  up  again  :  he  will  come 
back  again,  like  the  ill  shilling — ^he  is  not  the  sort  of  gear  that 
tynes — a  hellicat  boy,  running  through  the  country  with  a 
blind  fiddler,  and  playing  the  fiddle  to  a  parcel  of  blackguards, 
who  can  tell  where  the  like  of  him  may  have  scampered  to  ? ' 

'  There  are  persons  apprehended  and  in  the  jail  of  the  town, 
as  I  imderstand  from  the  sheriff-substitute,'  said  Mr.  Fairford ; 

*  you  must  call  them  before  you  and  inquire,  what  the^  know 
of  this  young  gentleman.' 

'Ay — ay,  the  sheriff-depute  did  commit  some  poor  crea- 
tures, I  believe — ^wretched,  ignorant  fishermen  bodies,  that  had 
been  quarrelling  with  Quaker  Geddes  and  his  stake-nets,  whilk, 
under  favour  of  your  gown  be  it  spoken,  Mr.  Fairford,  are  not 
over  and  above  lawful,  and  the  town-cleric  thinks  they  may  be 
lawfully  removed  viafacU — but  that  is  by  the  by.  But>  sir, 
the  creatures  were  a'  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence:  the 
Quaker  would  not  swear  to  them,  and  what  could  the  sheriff 
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and  me  do  but  just  let  them  looeef  Gome  awa',  oheer  ttp, 
Master  Alan,  and  take  a  walk  till  dinner-time.  I  must  really 
go  to  the  council.' 

'Stop  a  moment)  provost^'  said  Alan;  'I  lodge  a  com- 
plaint before  you,  as  a  magistmte,  and  you  will  find  it  serious 
to  slight  it  over.  You  must  have  tiiese  men  apprehended 
again.' 

'  Ay,  ay — easy  said ;  but  catch  them  that  can,'  answered  the 
provost;  Hhey  are  ower  the  march  by  this  time,  or  by  the 
Point  of  Cairn.  Lord  help  ye !  they  are  a  kind  of  amphibious 
deevils,  neither  land  nor  water  beasts — neither  English  nor 
Scots — neither  county  nor  stewartry,  as  we  say — they  are 
dispersed  like  so  much  quicksilver.  You  may  as  well  try  to 
whistle  a  sealgh  out  of  the  Solway  as  to  get  hold  of  one  of 
them  till  all  the  fray  is  over.' 

'  Mr.  Crosbie,  this  will  not  do,'  answered  the  young  coun- 
sellor; 'there  is  a  person  of  more  importance  than  such 
wretches  as  you  describe  concerned  in  this  unhappy  business : 
I  must  name  to  you  a  certain  Mr.  Herries.' 

He  kept  his  eye  on  the  provost  as  he  uttered  the  name, 
which  he  did  rather  at  a  venture,  and  from  the  oonnesion 
which  that  gentleman,  and  his  real  or  supposed  niece,  seemed 
to  have  with  the  fate  of  Darsie  Latimer,  than  from  any  distinct 
cause  of  suspicion  which  he  entertained.  He  thought  the 
provost  seemed  embarrassed,  though  he  showed  much  desire 
to  assume  an  appearance  of  indifference,  in  which  he  partly 
succeeded. 

'  Herries  1 '  he  said.  '  What  Herries  ?  There  are  many  of 
that  name;  not  so  many  as  formerly,  for  the  old  stocks  are 
wearing  out^  but  there  is  Herries  of  Heathgill,  and  Herries  of 
Auchintulloch,  and  Herries '• 

'To  save  you  farther  trouble,  this  person's  designation  is 
Herries  of  Birrenswork.' 

'Of  Birrenswork!'  said  Mr.  Crosbie.  'I  have  you  now, 
Mr.  Alan.  Could  you  not  as  well  have  said,  the  laird  of 
Bedgauntletf 

Fairford  was  too  wary  to  testify  any  surprise  at  this  identi- 
fication of  names,  however  unexpected.  'I  thought^'  said  he, 
'  he  was  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Herries.  I  have 
seen  and  been  in  company  with  him  tmder  that  name,  I  am 
sure.' 

'  0  ay ;  in  Edinburgh,  belike.  You  know  Redgauntlet  was 
unfortunate  a  great  while  ago^  and  though  he  was  maybe  not 
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deeper  m  the  mire  than  other  folk,  yet,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  did  not  get  so  easily  out.' 

*He  was  attainted,  I  understand,  and  has  no  remission,' 
said  Fairford. 

The  cautious  provost  only  nodded,  and  said,  'You  may 
guess,  therefore,  why  it  is  so  oonyenient  he  should  hold  his 
mother's  name,  which  is  also  partly  his  own,  when  he  is  about 
Edinburgh.  To  bear  his  proper  name  might  be  accounted  a 
kind  of  flying  in  the  face  of  goyenmient^  ye  understand.  But 
he  has  been  long  connived  at — the  story  is  an  old  stoiy ;  and 
the  gentleman  has  many  excellent  qualities,  and  is  of  a  very 
ancient  and  honourable  house — ^has  cousins  among  the  great 
folk — coimts  kin  with  the  advocate  and  with  the  sheriff: 
hawks,  you  know,  Mr.  Alan,  will  not  pike  out  hawks'  een. 
He  is  widely  connected — my  wife  is  a  fourth  cousin  of  Red- 
gaimtlet's.' 

^Sine  ilia  laekrymoBl*  thought  Alan  Fairford  to  himself;  but 
the  hint  presently  determined  him  to  proceed  by  soft  means, 
and  with  caution.  '  I  beg  you  to  understand,'  said  Fairford, 
'  that)  in  the  investigation  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  design 
no  harm  to  Mr.  Herries,  or  Bedgauntlet^  call  him  what  you 
will.  All  I  wish  is  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  my  friend.  I 
know  that  he  was  rather  foolish  in  once  going  upon  a  mere 
frolic,  in  disguise,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this  same  gentle- 
man's house.  In  his  circumstances,  Mr.  Bedgauntlet  may  have 
misinterpreted  the  motives.  And  considered  Darsie  Latimer  as 
a  spy.  His  influence,  I  believe,  is  great  among  the  disorderly 
people  you  spoke  of  but  now  Y ' 

The  provost  answered  with  another  sagacious  shake  joi  his 
head,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  Lord  Burleigh  in  The 
Critic. 

*  Well,  then,'  continued  Fairford,  '  is  it  not  possible  that^  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  Mr.  Latimer  was  a  spy,  he  may,  upon 
such  suspicion,  have  caused  him  to  be  carried  off  and  confined 
somewhere  9  Such  things  are  done  at  elections,  and  on  occa- 
sions lees  pressing  than  when  men  think  their  lives  are  in 
danger  from  an  informer.' 

'Mr.  Fairford,'  said  the  provost,  very  earnestly,  'I  scarce 
think  such  a  mistake  possible;  or  if,  by  any  extraordinaiy 
chance,  it  should  have  taken  place,  Bedgauntlet,  whom  I  can- 
not but  know  well,  being,  as  I  have  said,  my  wife's  first  cousin 
— ^fourth  cousin,  I  should  say — is  altogether  incapable  of  doing 
anything  harsh  to  the  young  gentleman :  he  might  send  him 
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ower  to  Ailsaj  for  a  night  or  two,  or  maybe  land  bim  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  or  in  Islay,  or  some  of  the  Hebrides ; 
but  depend  upon  it^  he  is  incapable  of  harming  a  hair  of 
his  head.' 

*  I  am  determined  not  to  trust  to  that>  provost,'  answered 
Fairford,  firmly ;  *and  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  at  your  way 
of  talking  so  lightly  of  such  an  aggression  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  You  are  to  consider,  and  Mr.  Herries  or  Mr. 
Redgauntlet's  friends  would  do  very  well  also  to  consider,  how 
it  wUl  sound  in  the  ears  of  an  English  Secretary  of  State,  that 
an  attainted  traitor,  for  such  is  tiiis  gentleman,  has  not  only 
ventured  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  realm,  against  the  king 
of  which  he  has  been  in  arms,  but  is  suspected  of  having 
proceeded,  by  open  force  and  violence,  against  the  person  of 
one  of  the  lieges,  a  young  man  who  is  neither  without  friends 
nor  property  to  secure  his  being  righted.' 

The  provost  looked  at  the  young  counsellor  with  a  face  in 
which  distrust)  alarm,  and  vexation  seemed  mingled.  'A 
fashions  job,'  he  said  at  last — '  a  fashions  job ;  and  it  will  be 
dangerous  meddling  with  it.  I  should  like  01  to  see  your 
father's  son  turn  informer  against  an  unfortunate  gentleman.' 

'Neither  do  I  mean  it,'  answered  Alan,  'provided  that 
unfortunate  gentleman  and  his  friends  give  me  a  quiet  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  my  friend's  safety.  If  I  could  speak  with 
Mr.  Redgauntlet,  and  hear  his  own  explanation,  I  should 
probably  be  satisfied.  If  I  am  forced  to  denounce  him  to 
government,  it  will  be  in  his  new  capacity  of  a  kidnapper.  I 
may  not  be  able,  nor  is  it  my  business,  to  prevent  his  being 
recognised  in  his  former  character  of  an  attainted  person, 
excepted  from  the  general  pardon.' 

'Master  Fairfoid,'  said  the  provost,  'would  ye  ruin  the 
poor  innocent  gentleman  on  an  idle  suspicion  f ' 

'Say  no  more  of  it,  Mr.  Groebie;  my  line  of  conduct  is 
determined  unless  that  suspicion  is  removed.' 

'  Weel,  sir,'  said  the  provost,  '  since  so  it  be,  and  since  you 
say  that  you  do  not  seek  to  harm  Redgauntlet  personally,  I'll 
ask  a  man  to  dine  with  us  to-day  that  kens  as  much  about  his 
matters  as  most  folk.  You  must  think,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford, 
though  Redgauntlet  be  my  wife's  near  relative,  and  though, 
doubtless,  I  wish  him  weel,  yet  I  am  not  the  person  who  is  l^e 
to  be  entrusted  with  his  incomings  and  outgoings.  I  am  not 
a  man  for  that.  I  keep  the  kirk,  and  I  abhor  Popery.  I  have 
stood  up  for  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  for  lil]«rty  and  pro- 
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pertj.  I  carried  arms,  sir,  against  the  Pretender,  when  three 
of  the  Highlandmen'B  baggage-carts  were  stopped  at  Eode- 
fechan ;  and  I  had  an  especial  loss  of  a  hundred  pounds * 

'Scots,'  interrupted  Fairford.  'You  forget  you  told  me  all 
this  hefore.' 

'  Scots  or  English,  it  was  too  much  for  me  to  lose,'  said  the 
proToet ;  '  so  you  see  I  am  not  a  person  to  pack  or  peel  with 
Jacobites,  and  such  unfreemen  as  poor  Redgauntlet.' 

'Granted — granted,  Mr.  Grosbie;  and  what  then!'  said 
Alan  Fairford. 

'Why,  then,  it  follows  that,  if  I  am  to  help  you  at  this 
pinch,  it  cannot  be  by  and  through  my  ain  personal  knowledge, 
but  through  some  fitting  agent  or  third  person.' 

'Granted  again,'  said  Fairford.  'And  pray  who  may  this 
third  person  be  t ' 

'Wha  but  Pate  Maxwell  of  Summertrees — him  they  call 
Pate-in-Peril  r 

'An  old  Forty-fiye  man,  of  course  f  said  Fairford. 

'Ye  may  swear  thati'  replied  the  provost — 'as  black  a 
Jacobite  as  the  auld  leaven  can  make  him ;  but  a  sonsy,  merry 
companion,  that  none  of  us  think  it  worth  while  to  break  wi' 
for  all  his  brags  and  his  davers.  You  would  have  tliought,  if 
he  had  had  but  his  own  way  at  Derby,  he  would  have  marched 
Charlie  Stuart  through  between  Wade  and  the  Duke,  as  a 
thread  goes  through  the  needle's  ee,  and  seated  him  in  St. 
James's  before  you  could  have  said  "  haud  your  hand."  But 
though  he  is  a  windy  body  when  he  gets  on  his  auld-warld 
stories,  he  has  mair  gumption  in  him  than  most  people — ^knows 
business,  Mr.  Alan,  being  bred  to  the  law ;  but  never  took  the 
gown,  because  of  the  oaths,  which  kept  more  folk  out  then  than 
they  do  now — the  more's  the  pity.' 

'  What !  are  you  sony,  provost,  that  Jacobitism  is  upon  the 
decline  f '  said  Fairford. 

'  No — ^no^'  answered  the  provost ;  '  I  am  only  sorry  for  folks  y^ 
losing  the  tenderness  of  conscience  which  they  used  to  have.  ^ 
I  have  a  son  breeding  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Fairford ;  and,  no  doubti 
considering  my  services  and  sufferings,  I  might  have  looked  for 
some  bit  postie  to  him;  but  if  the  muckle  tikes  come  in — 
I  mean  a'  these  Maxwells,  and  Johnstones,  and  great  lairds, 
that  the  oaths  used  to  keep  out  lang  syne — the  bits  o'  messan 
doggies,  like  my  son,  and  maybe  like  your  father's  son,  Mr. 
Al&n,  will  be  sair  put  to  the  wall.' 

'  But  to  return  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Crosbie,'  said  Fairford, 
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'  do  you  really  think  it  likely  that  this  Mr.  Maxwell  will  be  of 
service  in  this  matter  f ' 

'  It's  very  like  he  may  be,  for  he  is  the  tongue  of  the  trump 
to  the  whole  squad  of  them,'  said  the  provost ;  '  and  Redgaunt- 
let,  though  he  will  not  stick  at  times  to  call  him  a  fool,  takes 
more  of  his  counsel  than  any  man's  else  that  I  am  aware  of. 
If  Pate  can  bring  him  to  a  communing,  the  business  is  done. 
He's  a  sharp  chield,  Pate-in-Peril.' 

'  Pate-in-Peril ! '  repeated  Alan — 'a  very  singular  name.' 

'  Ay,  and  it  was  in  as  queer  a  way  he  got  it ;  but  111  say 
naething  about  that,'  said  the  provost,  '  for  fear  of  forestalling 
his  market ;  for  ye  are  sure  to  hear  it  once  at  leasts  however 
oftener,  before  the  punch-bowl  gives  place  to  the  tea-pot.  And 
now,  fare  ye  weel;  for  there  is  the  council-bell  clinking  in 
earnest ;  and  if  I  am  not  there  before  it  jows  in,  Bailie  Laurie 
will  be  trying  some  of  his  manoeuvres.' 

The  provosty  repeating  his  expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  Fair- 
ford  at  two  o'clock,  at  length  effected  his  escape  from  the  young 
counsellor,  and  left  him  at  a  considerable  loss  how  to  proceed. 
The  sheriff,  it  seems,  had  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  he  feared 
to  find  the  visible  repugnance  of  the  provost  to  interfere  with 
this  laird  of  Biirenswork,  or  Redgauntlet^  much  stronger 
amongst  the  country  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were  Catholics 
as  well  as  Jacobites,  and  most  others  unwilling  to  quarrel  with 
kinsmen  and  friends,  by  prosecuting  with  severity  political 
offences  which  had  almost  run  a  prescription. 

To  collect  all  the  information  in  his  power,  and  not  to  have 
recourse  to  the  higher  authorities  until  he  could  give  all  the 
light  of  which  the  case  was  capable,  seemed  the  wiser  proceeding 
in  a  choice  of  difficulties.  He  had  some  conversation  with  the 
procurator-fiscal,  who,  as  well  as  the  provost,  was  an  old 
correspondent  of  his  father.  Alan  expressed  to  that  officer  a 
purpose  of  visiting  Brokenbum,  but  was  assured  by  him  that 
it  would  be  a  step  attended  with  much  danger  to  his  own 
person,  and  alt(^ther  fruitless ;  that  the  individuals  who  had 
been  ringleaders  in  the  riot  were  long  since  safely  sheltered  in 
their  various  lurking-holes  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cumberland, 
and  elsewhere ;  and  that  those  who  might  remain  would  un- 
doubtedly commit  violence  on  any  who  visited  their  settlement 
with  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  late  disturbances. 

There  were  not  the  same  objections  to  his  hastening  to 
Mount  Sharon,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  latest  news  of  his 
friend ;  and  there  was  time  enough  to  do  so  before  the  hour 
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appointed  for  the  provost's  dinner.  Upon  the  road,  be  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  obtained  one  point  of  almost 
certain  information.  The  person  who  bad  in  a  manner  forced 
himself  upon  his  father's  hospitality,  and  had  appeared  desirous 
to  induce  Darsie  Latimer  to  visit  Ebigland,  against  whom,  too, 
a  sort  of  warning  had  been  received  from  an  individual  con- 
nected with  and  residing  in  bis  own  family,  proved  to  be  a 
promoter  of  the  disturbance  in  which  Darsie  had  disappeared. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  attempt  on  the  liberty 
of  an  inoffensive  and  amiable  man  ?  It  was  impossible  it  could 
be  merely  owing  to  Redgauntlet's  mistaking  Darsie  for  a  spy;'**' 
for  though  that  was  the  solution  which  Fairford  had  offered  to 
the  provost^  he  well  knew  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  himself  had 
been  warned  by  his  singular  visitor  of  some  danger  to  which 
his  friend  was  exposed,  before  such  suspicion  could  have  been 
entertained ;  and  the  injunctions  received  by  Latimer  from  his 
guardian,  or  him  who  acted  as  such,  Mr.  Griffiths  of  London, 
pointed  to  the  same  thing.  He  was  rather  glad,  however,  that 
he  had  not  let  Provost  Crosbie  into  his  secret  farther  than  was 
al)6olutely  necessary ;  since  it  was  plain  that  the  connexion  of 
his  wife  with  the  suspected  party  was  likely  to  affect  his  im- 
partiality as  a  magistrate. 

When  Alan  Fairford  arrived  at  Moimt  Sharon,  Rachel 
Gkddes  hastened  to  meet  him,  almost  before  the  servant  could 
open  the  door.  She  drew  back  in  disappointment  when  she 
beheld  a  stranger,  and  said,  to  excuse  her  precipitation,  that 
'She  had  thought  it  was  her  brother  Joshua  returned  from 
Cumberland.' 

'Mr.  Geddes  is  then  absent  from  home?'  said  Fairford, 
much  disappointed  in  his  turn. 

'  He  hath  been  gone  since  yesterday,  friend,'  answered  Rachel, 
once  more  composed  to  the  quietude  which  characterises  her 
sect^  but  her  pale  cheek  and  led  eye  giving  contradiction  to  her 
assumed  equanimity. 

'I  am,'  said  Fiurford,  hastily,  'the  particular  friend  of  a 
young  man  not  unknown  to  you,  Miss  Geddes — the  friend  of 
Darsie  Latimer — and  am  come  hither  in  the  utmost  anxiety, 
having  understood  from  Provost  Crosbie  that  he  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  night  when  a  destructive  attack  was  made 
upon  the  fishiQg-station  of  Mr.  Geddes.' 

'  Thou  dost  afflict  me,  friend,  by  thy  inquiries,'  said  Rachel, 
more  affected  than  before;  'for  although  the  youth  was  like 

*  See  Trepuming  and  ConceBlment.    Note  S7. 
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those  of  the  worldly  generation,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and 
lightly  to  be  moved  by  the  breath  of  yanity,  yet  Joshua  loved 
him,  and  his  heart  clave  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son. 
And  when  he  himself  escaped  from  the  sons  of  Belial,  which 
was  not  until  they  had  tired  themselves  with  reviling,  and 
with  idle  reproach^  and  the  jests  of  the  scoffer,  Joshua,  my 
brother,  returned  to  them  once  and  again,  to  give  ransom  for 
the  youth  called  Darsie  Latimer,  with  offers  of  money  and 
with  promise  of  remission,  but  they  would  not  hearken  to  him. 
Also,  he  went  before  the  head  judge,  whom  men  call  the  8heri£^ 
and  would  have  told  him  of  the  youth's  peril ;  but  he  would  in 
no  way  hearken  to  him  imless  he  would  swear  unto  the  truth  of 
his  words,  which  thing  he  might  not  do  without  sin,  seeing  it  is 
written,  "  Swear  not  at  all " ;  also,  that  oiur "  conversation  shall 
be  yea  or  nay."  Therefore,  Joshua  returned  to  me  disconsolate^ 
and  said,  "  Sister  Rachel,  this  youth  hath  run  into  penl  for  my 
sake ;  assuredly  I  shall  not  be  guiltless  if  a  hair  of  his  head 
be  harmed,  seeing  I  have  sinned  in  permitting  him  to  go  with 
me  to  the  fishing-station  when  such  evil  was  to  be  feared. 
Therefore,  I  will  take  my  horse,  even  Solomon,  and  ride  swiftly 
into  Cumberland,  and  I  will  make  myself  friends  with  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  among  the  magistrates  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
among  their  mighty  men ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  Darsie 
Latimer  shall  be  delivered,  even  if  it  were  at  the  expense  of 
half  my  substance."  And  I  said, ''  Nay,  my  brother,  go  not,  for 
they  wUl  but  scoff  at  and  revile  thee ;  but  hire  with  thy  silver 
one  of  the  scribes,  who  are  eager  as  hunters  in  pursuing  their 
prey,  and  he  shall  free  Darsie  Latimer  from  the  men  of  violence 
by  his  cunning,  and  thy  soul  shall  be  guiltless  of  evil  towards 
the  lad."  But  he  answered  and  said,  '^  I  will  not  be  controlled 
in  this  matter."  And  he  is  gone  forth,  and  hath  not  returned, 
and  I  fear  me  that  he  may  never  return ;  for  though  he  be 
peaceful,  as  becometh  one  who  holds  all  violence  as  offence 
against  his  own  soul,  yet  neither  the  floods  of  water,  nor  the 
fear  of  the  snare,  nor  the  drawn  sword  of  the  adversaiy  brand- 
ished in  the  path  will  overcome  his  puipose;  wherefore  the 
Solway  may  swallow  him  up,  or  the  swoid  of  the  enemy  may 
devour  him.  Nevertheless,  my  hope  is  better  in  Him  who 
directeth  all  things,  and  ruleth  over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
overruleth  the  devices  of  the  wicked,  and  who  can  redeem  us 
even  as  a  bird  from  the  fowler's  net.' 

This  was  all  that  Fairford  could  learn  from  Miss  Geddes; 
but  he  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  good  Quaker,  her  brother, 
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liad  many  friends  among  those  of  bis  own  profession  in 
Cumberland,  and  without  exposing  himself  to  so  much  danger 
as  bis  sister  seemed  to  apprehend,  he  trusted  he  might  be  able 
to  discover  some  traces  of  Darsie  Latimer.  He  himself  rode 
back  to  Dumfries,  having  left  with  Miss  Geddes  his  direction 
in  that  place,  and  an  earnest  request  that  she  would  forward 
thither  whatever  information  she  might  obtain  from  her 
l>rother. 

On  Fairford's  retum  to  Dumfries,  he  employed  the  brief 
interval  which  remained  before  dinner- time  in  writing  an 
account  of  what  had  befiiUen  Latimer,  and  of  the  present 
uncertainty  of  hk  condition,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Griffiths,  through 
whose  hands  the  remittances  for  his  friend's  service  had  been 
regularly  made,  desiring  he  would  instantly  acquaint  him 
with  such  parts  of  his  history  as  might  direct  him  in  the  search 
which  he  was  about  to  institute  through  the  Border  counties, 
and  which  he  pledged  himself  not  to  give  up  until  he  had 
obtained  news  of  his  friend,  alive  or  dead.  The  young  lawyer's 
mind  felt  easier  when  he  had  despatched  this  letter.  He  could 
not  conceive  any  reason  why  his  friend's  life  should  be  aimed 
at;  he  knew  Darsie  had  done  nothing  by  which  his  liberty 
oould  be  l^ally  affected;  and  although,  even  of  late  years, 
there  had  been  singular  histories  of  men,  and  women  also,  who 
had  been  trepanned,  and  concealed  in  solitudes  and  distant 
ifllands,  in  order  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  such  vio- 
lences had  been  chiefly  practised  by  the  rich  on  the  poor,  and 
by  the  strong  on  the  feeble;  whereas,  in  the  present  case, 
this  Mr.  Herries,  or  Redgauntlet,  being  amenable,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  to  the  censure  of  tSie  law,  must  be  the 
weakest  in  any  struggle  in  which  it  could  be  appealed  to.  It 
IB  true  that  his  friendly  anxiety  whispered  that  the  very  cause 
which  rendered  this  oppressor  less  formidable  might  mi^e  him 
more  desperate.  StiU,  recalling  his  language,  so  strikingly 
that  of  the  gentleman,  and  even  of  the  man  of  honour,  Alan 
Fairford  concluded  that,  though,  in  his  feudal  pride,  Bed- 
gauntlet  might  venture  on  the  deeds  of  violence  exercised  by  O' 
the  aristocracy  in  other  times,  he  could  not  be  capable  of  any 
action  of  deliberate  atrocity.  And  in  these  convictions  he  went 
to  dine  with  Provost  Grosbie  with  a  heart  more  at  ease  than 
might  have  been  expected. 


CHAPTER  XI 

NABBATIVB  OF  ALAK  FAIRFOBD,   OONTDmXD 

FiYB  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  town-dock  struck  two 
before  Alan  Fairford,  who  had  made  a  small  detour  to  put  his 
letter  into  the  post-house,  reached  the  mansion  of  Mr.  ProYost 
Crosbie,  and  was  at  once  greeted  by  the  voice  of  that  civio 
dignitary,  and  the  nmJ  dignitary  his  visitor,  as  by  the  voioes 
of  men  impatient  for  their  dinner. 

'Come  away,  Mr.  Fairford — the  Edinbui^h  time  ia  later 
than  ours,'  said  the  provost. 

And,  'Come  away,  young  gentleman,'  said  the  laird.  'I 
remember  your  father  weel,  at  the  Cross,  thirty  years  ago.  I 
reckon  you  are  as  late  in  Edinbui^h  as  at  London — ^four  o'clock 
hours,  eh  ? ' 

'  Not  quite  so  degenerate,'  replied  Fairford ;  '  but  certainly 
many  Edinbuigh  people  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  postpone  their 
dinner  till  three^  that  they  may  have  full  time  to  answer  their 
London  correspondents.' 

'London  correspondents!'  said  Mr.  Maxwell;  'and  pray, 
what  the  devil  have  the  people  of  Aidd  Reekie  to  do  with 
London  correspondents  V* 

'  The  tradesmen  must  have  their  goods,'  said  Fairford. 

'Can  they  not  buy  our  own  Scottish  manufactures,  and  pick 
their  customers'  pockets  in  a  more  patriotic  manner!' 

'  Then  the  ladies  must  have  fashions,'  said  Fairford. 

'Can  they  not  busk  the  plaid  over  their  heads,  as  their 
mothers  did  f  A  tartan  screen,  and  once  aryear  a  new  cockeiv 
nony  from  Paris,  should  serve  a  countess.  But  ye  have  not 
many  of  them  left,  I  think:  Mareschal,  Airley,  Winton, 
Wemyss,  Balmerino,  all  passed  and  gone !  Ay,  ay,  the  coun- 
tesses and  ladies  of  quality  will  scarce  take  up  too  much  of 
your  ball-room  floor  with  their  quality  hoops  nowadays.' 

*  S«e  Mafli  to  Bdinbuzgh.    Note  S8. 
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*  There  is  no  want  of  crowding,  however,  sir,'  said  Fairford ; 

*  they  begin  to  talk  of  a  new  Assembly  Boom.' 

'A  new  Assembly  Room!'  said  the  old  Jacobite  laird. 
'  Umph — I  mind  quartering  three  hundred  men  in  the  old 
Assembly  Room.'**'   But  come — come.  111  ask  no  more  questions;      y 
the  answers  all  smell  of  new  lords,  new  lands,  and  do  but^/ 
spoil  my  appetite,  which  were  a  pity,  since  here  comes  Mrs. 
C3roebie  to  say  our  mutton's  ready.' 

It  was  even  so.    Mrs.  Crosbie  had  been  absent,  like  Eve, 

*  on  hospitable  cares  intent ' — a  duty  which  she  did  not  conceive 
herself  exempted  from,  either  by  the  dignity  of  her  husband's 
rank  in  the  municipality,  or  the  splendour  of  her  Brussels  silk 
gown,  or  even  by  the  more  highly  prized  lustre  of  her  birth ; 
for  she  was  bom  a  Maxwell,  and  allied,  as  her  husband  often 
informed  his  friends,  to  several  of  the  first  families  in  the 
county.  She  had  been  handsome,  and  was  still  a  portly,  good- 
looking  woman  of  her  years ;  and  though  her  peep  into  the 
kitchen  had  somewhat  heightened  her  complexion,  it  was  no 
more  than  a  modest  touch  of  rouge  might  have  done. 

The  provost  was  certainly  proud  of  his  lady,  nay,  some  said 
he  was  afraid  of  her ;  for,  of  the  females  of  the  Redgauntlet 
family  there  went  a  rumour  that,  ally  where  they  would,  there 
was  a  grey  mare  as  surely  in  the  stables  of  their  husbands  as 
there  is  a  white  horse  in  Wouverman's  pictures.  The  good 
dame,  too,  was  supposed  to  have  brought  a  spice  of  politics  into 
Mr.  Grosbie's  household  along  with  her;  and  the  provost's 
enemies  at  the  council-table  of  the  burgh  used  to  observe,  that 
he  uttered  there  many  a  bold  harangue  against  the  Pretender, 
and  in  favour  of  King  George  and  government,  of  which  he 
dared  not  have  pronounced  a  syllable  in  his  own  bedchamber ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  his  wife's  predominating  influence  had  now 
and  then  occasioned  his  acting,  or  forbearing  to  act,  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  his  general  professions  of  zeal 
for  Revolution  principles.  If  this  was  in  any  respect  true, 
it  was  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mrs.  Crosbie,  in 
all  external  points,  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  'lawful  sway 
and  right  supremacy'  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  if  she 
did  not  in  truth  reverence  her  husband,  she  at  least  seemed 
to  do  so. 

This  stately  dame  received  Mr.  Maxwell — a  cousin  of  course 


*  I  remember  hearing  this  identical  answer  given  by  an  old  wipjiii*!!  gentleman  of 
the  Forty-five,  when  he  heaid  of  the  opening  of  the  New  Aaaemmy  Booma  in  GeorgB 
utieel. 
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— ^witb  oordialitj,  and  Fairford  with  civility ;  answering,  at  the 
same  time,  with  respect^  to  the  magisterial  oomplainta  of  the 
provost,  that  dinner  was  just  coming  up.  'But  since  you 
changed  poor  Peter  MacAlpin,  that  used  to  take  care  of  the 
town-clock,  my  dear,  it  has  never  gone  well  a  single  day.' 

'  Peter  MacAlpin,  my  dear,'  said  the  provost,  '  made  himself 
too  busy  for  a  person  in  office,  and  drunk  healths  and  so  forth, 
which  it  became  no  man  to  drink  or  to  pledge,  far  less  one  that 
is  in  point  of  office  a  servant  of  the  public.  I  understand  that 
he  lost  the  music-bells  in  Edinburgh  for  playing  ^'Ower  the 
water  to  Charlie"  upon  the  10th  of  June.  He  is  a  black 
sheep,  and  deserves  no  encouragement.' 

'  Not  a  bad  tune,  though,  after  all,'  said  Summertrees ;  and, 
turning  to  the  window,  he  half  hummed,  half  whistled  Uie  air 
in  question,  then  sang  the  last  verse  aloud : 

'  Oh  I  loe  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Though  some  there  be  that  abhor  him ; 
Bat  oh  to  see  the  deil  gang  hame 

Wr  a'  the  Whigs  beforo  him  ! 
Over  the  water,  and  over  the  sea, 

And  oyer  the  water  to  Charlie  ; 
Come  weal,  oome  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 

And  live  or  die  with  CharSe.' 

Mrs.  Crosbie  smiled  furtively  on  the  laird,  wearing  an  aspect 
at  the  same  time  of  deep  submission ;  while  the  provost^  not 
choosing  to  hear  his  visitor's  ditty,  took  a  turn  through  the 
room,  in  unquestioned  dignity  and  independence  of  authority. 

'  Aweel — aweel,  my  dear,'  said  the  lady,  with  a  quiet  smile  of 
submission,  '  ye  ken  these  matters  best,  and  you  will  do  your 
pleasure — ^they  are  far  above  my  hand— only,  I  doubt  if  ever 
the  town-clock  will  go  right,  or  your  meals  be  got  up  so  regular 
as  I  should  wish,  till  Peter  MacAlpin  gets  his  office  back  again. 
The  body's  auld,  and  can  neither  work  nor  want,  but  he  is  the 
only  hand  to  set  a  dock.' 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
diction, which,  probably,  the  fair  Cassandra  had  the  full  means 
of  accomplishing,  it  was  not  till  the  second  council-day  there- 
after that  the  misdemeanours  of  the  Jacobite  clock-keeper  were 
passed  over,  and  he  was  once  more  restored  to  his  occupation  of 
fixing  the  town's  time,  and  the  provost's  dinner-hour. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  dinner  passed  pleasantly  away. 
Summertrees  talked  and  jested  with  the  easy  indifference  of 
a  man  who  holds  himself  superior  to  his  company.    He  was 
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indeed  an  important  person,  as  was  testified  bjhis  portly  appear- 
ance ;  his  hat  laced  with  point  cTEapagne;  his  coat  and  waist- _^ 
coat  once  richly  embroidered,  though  now  almost  threadbare;' 
the  splendour  of  his  solitaire  and  laced  ruffles,  though  the  first 
was  sorely  creased  and  the  other  sullied;  not  to  forget  the 
length  of  his  silyer-hilted  rapier.  His  wil^  or  rather  humour, 
boidered  on  the  sarcastic,  and  intimated  a  discontented  man ; 
and  although  he  showed  no  displeasure  when  the  provost 
attempted  a  repartee,  yet  it  seemed  that  he  permitted  it  upon 
mere  sufferance,  as  a  fencing-master,  engaged  with  a  pupil, 
will  sometimes  permit  the  tyro  to  hit  him,  solely  by  way  of 
encouragement.  The  laird's  own  jests,  in  the  meanwhile,  were 
eminendy  successful,  not  only  with  the  provost  and  his  lady, 
but  with  the  red-cheeked  and  red-ribboned  servant-maid  who 
waited  at  table,  and  who  could  scarce  perform  her  duty  with 
propriety,  so  effectual  were  the  explosions  of  Summertrees. 
Alan  Fairford  alone  was  unmoved  among  all  this  mirth,  which 
was  the  less  wonderful  that^  besides  the  important  subject 
which  occupied  his  thoughts,  most  of  the  laiid's  good  things 
consisted  in  sly  allusions  to  little  parochial  or  family  incidents 
with  which  the  Edinbuigh  visitor  was  totally  unacquainted; 
so  that  the  laughter  of  the  party  sounded  in  his  ear  like  the 
idle  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot^  with  this  difference, 
that  they  did  not  accompany  or  second  any  such  useful  opersr 
tion  as  the  boiling  thereof. 

Fairford  was  glad  when  the  cloth  was  withdrawn ;  and  when 
Provost  Crosbie  (not  without  some  points  of  advice  from  his 
lady  touching  the  precise  mixture  of  the  ingredients)  had 
accomplished  the  compounding  of  a  noble  bowl  of  punch,  at 
which  the  old  Jacobite's  eyes  seemed  to  glisten,  the  glasses 
were  pushed  round  it,  filled,  and  withdrawn  each  by  its  owner, 
when  the  provost  emphatically  named  the  toasti  'The  king,' 
with  an  important  look  to  Fairford,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  You 
can  have  no  doubt  whom  I  mean,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
occasion  to  particularise  the  individual.' 

Summertrees  repeated  the  toast  with  a  sly  wink  to  the  lady, 
while  Fairford  drank  his  glass  in  silence. 

'  Well,  young  advocate,'  said  the  landed  proprietor,  '  I  am 
glad  to  see  there  is  some  shame,  if  there  is  little  honesty,  left 
in  the  faculty.  Some  of  your  black-gowns,  nowadays,  have  as 
little  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.' 

'At  least,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Fairford,  'I  am  so  much  of  a 
lawyer  as  not  williogly  to  enter  into  disputes  which  I  am  not 
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retained  to  support ;  it  would  be  but  throwing  away  both  time 
and  argument.' 

<  Come — come,'  said  the  lady,  '  we  will  baye  no  argument  in 
this  bouse  about  Whig  or  Tory ;  the  provost  kens  what  be 
maun  «ay,  and  I  ken  what  he  should  think ;  and  for  a'  that  has 
oome  and  gane  yet,  there  may  be  a  time  coming  when  honest 
men  may  say  what  they  thmk,  whether  they  be  proYOsts  or 
not.' 

'  D'ye  hear  that,  provost  f '  said  Summertrees ;  '  your  wife's 
a  witch,  man :  you  should  nail  a  horseshoe  on  your  cbamber- 
door.     Ha,  ha,  ha  1 ' 

This  sally  did  not  take  quite  so  well  as  former  efifbrts  of  the 
laird's  wit.  The  lady  drew  up,  and  the  provost  said,  half 
aside,  '  The  sooth  bourd  is  nae  bourd.  You  will  find  the  horse- 
shoe hissing  hot,  Summertrees.' 

'You  can  speak  from  experienoe,  doubtless,  provost,'  an- 
swered the  laird;  'but  I  crave  pardon — I  need  not  tell  Mrs. 
Crosbie  that  I  have  all  respect  for  the  auld  and  honourable 
house  of  Redgauntlet.' 

'  And  good  reason  ye  have,  that  are  sae  sib  to  them,'  quoth 
the  lady,  '  and  kenn'd  weel  baith  them  that  are  here  and  them 
that  are  gane.' 

'  In  troth,  and  ye  may  say  sae,  madam,'  answered  the 
laird;  'for  poor  Harry  Redgaimtlet  that  suffered  at  Carlisle 
was  hand  and  glove  with  me;  and  yet  we  parted  on  short 
leave-taking.' 

'  Ay,  Summertrees,'  said  the  provost ;  '  that  was  when  you 
played  cheat-the-woodie,  and  gat  the  bye-name  of  Pate-in-PeriL 
I  wish  you  would  tell  the  story  to  my  yotmg  friend  here.  He 
likes  weel  to  hear  of  a  sharp  trick,  as  most  lawyers  do.' 

'I  wonder  at  your  want  of  circumspection,  provost^'  said 
the  laird,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  singer,  when  declining 
to  sing  the  song  that  is  quivering  upon  his  tongue's  very  end. 
'  Ye  should  mind  there  are  some  auld  stories  Siat  cannot  be 
ripped  up  again  with  entire  safety  to  all  concerned.  Tace  is 
Latin  for  a  candle.' 

'I  hope,'  said  the  lady,  'you  are  not  afraid  of  anything 
being  said  out  of  this  house  to  your  prejudice,  Summertrees? 
I  have  heard  the  story  before ;  but  the  oftener  I  hear  it,  the 
more  wonderful  I  think  it.' 

'  Yes,  madam ;  but  it  has  been  now  a  wonder  of  more  than 
nine  days,  and  it  is  time  it  should  be  ended,'  answered 
Maxwell. 
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Fairford  now  thought  it  civil  to  say,  'That  he  had  often 
heard  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  wonderful  escape,  and  that  nothing 
oould  he  more  agreeahle  to  him  than  to  hear  the  right  yersion 
of  it.' 

But  Summertrees  was  ohdurate,  and  refused  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  company  with  such  '  auld-warld  nonsense.' 

*  Weel — ^weel,'  said  the  proYost,  '  a  wilful  man  maun  hae  his 
way.  What  do  your  folk  in  the  county  think  about  the  dis- 
turbances that  are  beginning  to  spunk  out  in  the  colonies  9 ' 

<  Excellent^  sir — excellent.  TVlien  things  come  to  the  worst 
they  will  mend ;  and  to  the  worst  they  are  coming.  But  as  to 
that  nonsense  ploy  of  mine,  if  ye  insist  on  hearing  the  parti- 
culars  '  said  the  laird,  who  began  to  be  sensible  that  the 

period  of  telling  his  story  gracefully  was  gliding  fast  away. 

'Nay,'  said  the  provost^  'it  was  not  for  myself,  but  this 
young  gentleman.' 

'  Aweel,  what  for  should  I  not  pleasure  the  young  gentle- 
man 9  111  just  drink  to  honest  folk  at  hame  and  abroad,  and 
deil  ane  else.  And  then — ^but  you  have  heard  it  before,  Mrs. 
Crosbief 

'  Not  so  often  as  to  think  it  tiresome,  I  assure  ye,'  said  the 
lady;  and  without  further  preliminaries,  the  laird  addressed 
Alui  Fairford. 

*Ye  have  heard  of  a  year  they  -call  the  Forty-five,  young  j/ 
gentleman;  when  the  Southrons'  heads  made  their  last  ao- 
quaintance  with  Scottish  claymores  1  There  was  a  set  of 
rampauging  chields  in  the  country  then  that  they  called  rebels 
— I  never  oould  find  out  what  for.  Some  men  should  have 
been  wi'  them  that  never  came,  provost — Skye  and  the  Bush 
aboon  Tnufliair  for  that,  ye  ken.  Weel,  the  job  was  settled  at 
last.  Oloured  crowns  were  plenty,  and  raxed  necks  came  into 
fashion.  I  dinna  mind  very  weel  what  I  was  doing,  swaggering 
about  the  countiy  with  dirk  and  pistol  at  my  belt  for  five  or 
six  months,  or  thereaway ;  but  I  had  a  weary  waking  out  of  a 
wild  dream.  Then  did  I  find  myself  on  foot  in  a  misty 
morning,  with  my  hand,  just  for  fear  of  going  astray,  link^ 
into  a  handcuff,  as  they  call  it,  with  poor  Harry  Redgauntlet's 
fastened  into  the  other;  and  there  we  were,  trudging  along, 
with  about  a  score  more  that  had  thrust  their  horns  ower  deep 
in  the  bc^,  just  like  ourselves,  and  a  sergeant's  guard  of  red- 
coats, with  twa  file  of  dragoons,  to  keep  all  quiet,  and  give 
us  heart  to  the  road.  Now,  if  this  mode  of  travelling  was  not 
very  pleasant^  the  object  did  not  particularly  recommend  it ; 
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for  you  understand,  young  man,  that  they  did  not  trust  these 
poor  rebel  bodies  to  be  tried  by  juries  of  their  ain  kindly 
countrymen,  though  ane  would  have  thought  they  would  haye 
found  Whigs  enough  in  Scotland  to  hang  us  all;  but  they 
behoved  to  trounce  us  away  to  be  tried  at  Carlisle,  where  the 
folk  had  been  so  frightened  that,  had  you  brought  a  whole 
Highland  clan  at  once  into  the  court,  they  would  have  put 
their  hands  upon  their  een,  and  cried,  ''hang  them  a',"  just  to 
be  quit  of  them.' 

'Ay  —  ay,'  said  the  provost^  'that  was  a  snell  law,  I 
grant  ye.' 

'  Snell ! '  said  his  wife — '  snell !  I  wish  they  that  passed  it 
had  the  jury  I  would  recommend  them  to  1 ' 

'  I  suppose  the  young  lawyer  thinks  it  all  very  right,'  said 
Summertrees,  looking  at  Fairford ;  '  an  old  lawyer  might  have 
thought  otherwise.  However,  the  cudgel  was  to  be  foiuid  to 
beat  the  dog,  and  they  chose  a  heavy  one.  Well,  I  kept  my 
spirits  better  than  my  companion,  poor  fellow ;  for  I  had  the 
luck  to  have  neither  ¥rife  nor  child  to  think  about,  and  Harry 
Redgauntlet  had  both  one  and  t'other.  Tou  have  seen  Harry, 
Mrs.  Crosbie  ? ' 

'  In  troth  have  I,'  said  she,  with  the  sigh  which  we  give  to 
early  recollections,  of  which  the  object  is  no  more.  '  He  was 
not  so  tall  as  his  brother,  and  a  gentler  lad  every  way.  After 
he  married  the  great  English  fortune,  folk  called  him  less  of  a 
Scotchman  than  Edward.' 

'  Folk  lee'd,  then,'  said  Summertrees ;  '  poor  Harry  was  none 
of  your  bold-speaking,  ranting  reivers,  that  talk  about  what 
they  did  yesterday,  or  what  they  will  do  to-morrow :  it  was 
when  something  was  to  do  at  the  moment  that  you  should  have 
looked  at  Harry  Redgauntlet.  I  saw  him  at  OuUoden,  when  all 
\  was  lost,  doing  more  than  twenty  of  these  bleedng  braggarts, 
till  the  very  soldiers  that  took  him,  cried  not  to  hurt  him — ^for 
all  somebody's  orders,  provost — for  he  was  the  bravest  fellow  of 
them  all.  Weel,  as  I  went  by  the  side  of  Harry,  and  felt  him 
raise  my  hand  up  in  the  mist  of  the  morning,  as  if  he  wished 
to  wipe  his  eye — ^for  he  had  not  that  freedom  without  my  leave 
— my  very  heart  was  like  to  break  for  him,  poor  fellow.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  had  been  trying  and  trying  to  make  my  hand  as 
fine  as  a  lady's,  to  see  if  I  could  slip  it  out  of  my  iron  wrist- 
band, lou  may  think,'  he  said,  laying  his  broaa  bony  hand 
on  the  table,  'I  had  work  enough  with  such  a  shoulderof- 
mutton  fist ;  but  if  you  observe,  the  shackle-bones  are  of  the 
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largest,  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  keep  the  handcuff  wide; 
at  length  I  got  my  hand  slipped  out,  and  slipped  in  again ;  and 
poor  Harry  was  sae  deep  in  his  ain  thoughts  I  could  not  nutke 
him  sensible  what  I  was  doing.' 

*  Why  notr  said  Alan  Fairford,  for  whom  the  tale  began  to 
haye  some  interest. 

*  Because  there  was  an  unchancy  beast  of  a  dragoon  riding 
close  beside  us  on  the  other  side ;  and  if  I  had  let  him  into  my 
confidence  as  well  as  Harry,  it  would  not  have  been  long  be- 
fore a  pistol-ball  slapped  through  my  bonnet.  Well,  I  had 
little  for  it  but  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself;  and,  by  my 
consdenoe,  it  was  time,  when  the  gallows  was  staring  me  in  the 
face.  We  were  to  halt  for  breakfast  at  Moffat.  Well  did  I 
know  the  moors  we  were  marching  over,  having  hunted  and 
hawked  on  every  acre  of  ground  in  very  different  times.  So  I 
waited,  you  see,  till  I  was  on  the  edge  of  Errickstane  Brae.  Ye 
ken  the  place  they  call  the  Marquis's  Beef-Stand,  because  the 
Annandale  loons  used  to  put  their  stolen  cattle  in  there  f ' 

Fairford  intimated  his  ignorance. 

*  Ye  must  have  seen  it  as  ye  cam  this  way ;  it  looks  as  if 
four  hills  were  laying  their  heads  together  to  shut  out  daylight 
from  the  dark  hollow  space  between  them.  A  d — d  deep, 
black,  blackguard-looking  abyss  of  a  hole  it  is,  and  goes  straight 
down  from  the  roadside,  as  perpendicular  as  it  can  do,  to  be  a 
heathery  brae.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  small  bit  of  a  brook, 
that  you  would  think  could  hardly  find  its  way  out  from  the 
hills  that  are  so  closely  jammed  roimd  it.' 

'A  bad  pass  indeed,'  said  Alan. 

'You  may  say  that,'  continued  the  laird.  '  Bad  as  it  was, 
sir,  it  was  my  only  chance ;  and  though  my  very  flesh  creeped 
when  I  thought  what  a  rumble  I  was  going  to  get,  yet  I  kept 
my  heart  up  all  the  same.  And  so  just  when  we  came  on  the 
edge  of  this  Beef-Stand  of  the  Johnstones,  I  slipped  out  my 
hand  from  the  handcuff,  cried  to  Harry  Gauntlet  "  Follow  me !" 
whisked  under  the  belly  of  the  dragoon  horse,  flung  my  plaid 
roimd  me  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  threw  myself  on  my  side, 
for  there  was  no  keeping  my  feet,  and  down  the  brae  hurled  I, 
over  heather  and  fern,  and  blackberries,  like  a  barrel  down 
Chalmers's  Close  in  Auld  Reekie.  G — y  sir,  I  never  could 
help  laughing  when  I  think  how  the  scoundrel  redcoats  must 
have  been  bumbazed ;  for  the  mist  being,  as  I  said,  thick,  they 
had  little  notion,  I  take  it,  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  such 
a  dilemma.     I  was  half-way  down — ^for  rowing  is  faster  wark 
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than  rinning— ere  they  could  get  at  their  arms ;  and  then  it  was 
flash,  flash,  flash — ^rap,  rap,  rap — ^from  the  edge  of  the  road ; 
but  my  head  was  too  jumbled  to  think  anything  either  of  that 
or  the  hard  knocks  I  got  among  the  stones.  I  kept  my  senses 
thegither,  whilk  has  been  thought  wonderful  by  all  that  ever 
saw  the  place ;  and  I  helped  myself  with  my  hands  as  gallantly 
as  I  could,  and  to  the  bottom  I  came.  There  I  lay  for  half  a 
moment ;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  gallows  is  worth  all  the  salts 
and  scent-bottles  in  the  world  for  bringing  a  man*  to  himself. 
Up  I  sprung  like  a  four-year«uld  colt.  All  the  hills  were 
spinning  round  with  me  like  so  many  great  big  humming-tops. 
But  there  was  nae  time  to  think  of  that  neither,  more  especi- 
ally as  the  mist  had  risen  a  little  with  the  firing.  I  could  see 
the  villains,  like  sae  mony  craws  on  the  edge  of  the  brae ;  and  I 
reckon  that  they  saw  me,  for  some  of  the  loons  were  beginning 
to  crawl  down  the  hill,  but  liker  auld  wives  in  their  red  cloaks 
coming  frae  a  field-preaching  than  such  a  fiouple  lad  as  I  was. 
Accordingly  they  soon  began  to  stop  and  load  their  pieces. 
Good-e'en  to  you,  gentlemen,  thought  I,  if  that  is  to  be  the 
gate  of  it.  If  you  have  any  further  word  with  me,  you  maun 
come  as  far  as  Carrif ra  Gauns.  And  so  off  I  eet^  and  never 
buck  went  faster  ower  the  braes  than  I  did;  and  I  never 
stopped  till  I  had  put  three  waters,  reasonably  deep,  ajs  the 
season  was  rainy,  half  a  dozen  mountains,  and  a  few  thousand 
acres  of  the  worst  moss  and  ling  in  Scotland  betwixt  me  and 
my  friends  the  redcoats.' 

*  It  was  that  job  which  got  you  the  name  of  Pate-in-Peril,' 
said  the  provost^  filling  the  glasses,  and  exclaiming  with  great 
emphasis,  while  his  guest^  much  animated  with  the  recollec- 
tions which  the  exploit  excited,  looked  round  with  an  air  of 
triumph  for  sympathy  and  applause,  ^Here  is  to  your  good 
health ;  and  may  you  never  put  your  neck  in  such  a  venture 
again.'  * 

'  Humph  !  I  do  not  know,'  answered  Summertrees.  '  I  am 
not  like  to  be  tempted  with  another  opportunity.!  Yet,  who 
knows  ? '    And  then  he  made  a  deep  pause. 

'  May  I  ask  what  became  of  your  friend,  sir  f '  said  Alan 
Fairford. 

<  Ah,  poor  Harry  ! '  said  Summertrees.  '  111  tell  you  what» 
sir,  it  takes  time  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  such  a  venture,  as 
my  friend  the  provost  calls  it ;  and  I  was  told  by  Neil  Maclean, 
who  was  next  file  to  us,  but  had  the  luck  to  escape  the  gallows 

*  See  Bfwpe  of  Ehte-in-PerlL    Note  ».  t  See  Note  80. 
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by  some  slightrof-hand  trick  or  other,  that,  upon  my  breaking 
off,  poor  Harry  stood  like  one  motionless,  although  all  our 
brethren  in  captivity  made  as  much  tumiQt  as  they  could,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  soldiers.  And  run  he  did  at  last ; 
but  he  did  not  know  the  ground,  and  either  from  confusion,  or 
because  he  judged  the  descent  altogether  perpendicular,  he  fled 
up  the  hill  to  the  left,  instead  of  going  down  at  once,  and  so 
was  easily  pursued  and  taken.  If  he  had  followed  my  example, 
he  would  have  found  enough  among  the  shepherds  to  hide  him, 
and  feed  him,  as  they  did  n:ke,  on  bearmeaL  scones  and  braxy 
mutton,*  till  better  days  came  round  again.' 

'  He  sufiered,  then,  for  his  share  in  the  insurrection  ? '  said 
Alan. 

^  Tou  may  swear  that,'  said  Summertrees.  *  His  blood  was 
too  red  to  be  spared  when  that  sort  of  paint  was  in  request. 
He  suffered,  sir,  as  you  call  it — ^that  is,  he  was  murdered  in 
oold  blood,  with  many  a  pretty  fellow  besides.  Well,  we  may 
have  our  day  next :  what  is  fristed  is  not  forgiven ;  they  think 

lis  all  dead  and  buried,  but '    Here  he  filled  his  glass,  and 

muttering  some  indistinct  denunciations,  drank  it  off,  and 
assumed  his  usual  manner,  which  had  been  a  little  disturbed 
towards  the  end  of  the  narrative. 

'  What  became  of  Mr.  Bedgauntlet's  child  ? '  said  Fairford. 

*  Mister  Redgauntlet!  He  was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet,  as 
his  son,  if  the  child  now  lives,  will  be  Sir  Arthur.  I  called  him 
Harry  from  intimacy,  and  Redgauntlet  as  the  chief  of  his 
name.     His  proper  style  was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet.' 

'  His  son,  therefore,  is  dead  ? '  said  Alan  Fairford.  '  It  is  a 
pity  so  brave  a  line  should  draw  to  a  dose.' 

'  He  has  left  a  brother,'  said  Summertrees,  '  Edward  Hugh 
Redgauntlet,  who  has  now  the  representation  of  the  family. 
And  well  it  is ;  for  though  he  be  unfortunate  in  many  respects, 
he  will  keep  up  the  honour  of  the  house  better  than  a  boy  bred 
up  amongst  these  bitter  Whigs,  the  relations  of  his  elder 
brother  Sir  Henry's  lady.  Then  they  are  on  no  good  terms 
with  the  Redgauntlet  line :  bitter  VHiigs  they  are,  in  every 
sense.  It  was  a  runaway  match  betwixt  Sir  Henry  and  his 
lady.  Poor  thing,  they  would  not  allow  her  to  see  him  when 
in  confinement;  they  had  even  the  meanness  to  leave  him 
without  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  as  all  his  own  property  was 
seized  upon  and  plundered,  he  would  have  wanted  common 
ueoesaaries,  but  for  the  attachment  of  a  fellow  who  was  a  famous 

*  See  Note  81. 
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fiddler — a  blind  man.  I  have  Been  him  with  Sir  Henry  myself, 
both  before  the  affair  broke  out  and  while  it  was  going  on.  I 
have  heard  that  he  fiddled  in  the  streets  of  Carlisle,  and  carried 
what  money  he  got  to  his  master  while  he  was  confined  in  the 
casUe.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Croebie,  kindling 
with  indignation.  'A  Bedgauntlet  would  have  died  twenty 
times  before  he  had  touched  a  fiddler's  wages.' 

'Hout  fie — hout  fie,  all  nonsense  and  pride,'  said  the 
laird  of  Summertrees.  '  Scomf  ul  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings^ 
cousin  Orosbie ;  ye  little  ken  what  some  of  your  Mends  were 
obliged  to  do  yon  time  for  a  soup  of  brose  or  a  bit  of  bannock. 
€r— d,  I  carried  a  cutler's  wheel  for  several  weeks,  partly  for 
need  and  partly  for  disguise ;  there  I  went  hiss — bizs,  whizx 
— ^zizz  at  every  auld  wife's  door ;  and  if  ever  you  want  your 
shears  sharpened,  Mrs.  Crosbie,  I  am  the  lad  to  do  it  for  you,  if 
my  wheel  was  but  in  order.' 

'  You  must  ask  my  leave  firsts'  said  the  provost ;  'for  I  haye 
been  told  you  had  some  queer  fashions  of  taking  a  kiss  instead 
of  a  penny,  if  you  liked  your  customer.' 

'  Come— come,  provost^'  said  the  lady,  rising,  '  if  the  maut 
gets  abune  the  meal  with  you,  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  myself 
away.  And  you  will  come  to  my  room,  gentlemen,  when  you 
want  a  cup  of  tea.' 

Alan  Fairford  was  not  sony  for  the  lady's  departure.  She 
seemed  too  much  alive  to  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Red- 
gauntlet,  though  only  a  fourth  cousin,  not  to  be  alarmed  by 
the  inquiries  which  he  proposed  to  make  after  the  whereabout 
of  its  present  head.  Strange,  confused  suspicions  arose  in  his 
mind,  from  his  imperfect  recollection  of  the  tale  of  Wandering 
Willie,  and  the  idea  forced  itself  upon  him  that  his  friend 
Darsie  Latimer  might  be  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Henry. 
But  before  indulging  in  such  speculations,  the  point  was,  to  dis- 
cover what  had  actually  become  of  him.  If  he  were  in  the 
hands  of  his  uncle,  might  there  not  exist  some  rivalry  in  fortune 
or  rank  which  might  induce  so  stem  a  man  as  Bedgauntlet  to 
use  imfair  measures  towards  a  youth  whom  he  would  find  him- 
self unable  to  mould  to  his  purpose?  He  considered  these 
points  in  silence  during  several  revolutions  of  the  glasses  as 
they  wheeled  in  galaxy  round  the  bowl,  waiting  until  the 
provost,  agreeably  to  his  own  proposal,  should  mention  the 
subject  for  which  he  had  expressly  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Summertrees. 
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Apparently  the  provost  had  forgot  his  promise,  or  at  least 
waa  in  no  great  hisiste  to  fulfil  it.  He  debated  with  great 
earnestness  upon  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  then  impending  over 
the  American  colonies,  and  upon  other  political  subjects  of  the 
day,  but  said  not  a  word  of  Redgauntlet.  Alan  soon  saw  that 
the  investigation  he  meditated  must  advance,  if  at  all,  on  his 
own  special  motion,  and  determined  to  proceed  accordingly. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
afibrded  by  a  pause  in  the  discussion  of  colonial  politics  to  say, 
*  I  must  romind  you.  Provost  Crosbie,  of  your  kind  promise  to 
proouro  some  intelligence  upon  the  subject  I  am  so  anxious 
about.' 

*  Gadso ! '  said  the  provost,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  '  it 
is  very  true.  Mr.  Maxwell,  we  wish  to  consult  you  on  a  piece 
of  important  business.  Tou  must  know — indeed,  I  think  you 
must  have  heard — that  the  fishermen  at  Brokenbum  and  higher 
up  the  Solway  have  made  a  raid  upon  Quaker  Geddes's  stake- 
nets  and  levelled  all  with  the  sands.' 

*  In  troth  I  heard  it,  provost,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
scoundrels  had  so  much  pluck  left  as  to  right  themselves 
against  a  fashion  which  would  make  the  upper  heritors  a  sort  of 
docking-hens  to  hatch  the  fish  that  folk  below  them  were  to 
catch  and  eat.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  Alan,  '  that  is  not  the  present  point.  But  a 
young  friend  of  mine  was  with  Mr.  Geddes  at  the  time  this 
violent  procedure  took  place,  and  he  has  not  since  been  heard 
of.  Now,  our  friend,  the  provost,  thinks  that  you  may  be  able 
to  advise—' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  provost  and  Summertrees 
speaking  out  both  at  once,  the  first  endeavouring  to  disclaim  all 
interest  in  the  question,  and  the  last  to  evade  giving  an  answer. 

^  Me  think!'  said  the  provost.  '  I  never  thought  twice  about 
it,  Mr.  Fairford ;  it  was  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  salt  herring 
of  mine.' 

'And  I  able  to  advise!'  said  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summer- 
trees.  '  What  the  devil  can  I  advise  you  to  do,  excepting  to  send 
the  bellman  through  the  town  to  cry  your  lost  sheep,  as  they 
do  spaniel  dogs  or  stray  ponies  ? ' 

'With  your  pardon,'  said  Alan,  calmly  but  resolutely,  'I 
must  ask  a  more  serious  answer.' 

'  Why,  Mr.  Advocate,'  answered  Summertrees,  '  I  thought  it 
was  your  business  to  give  advice  to  the  lieges,  and  not  to  take 
it  from  poor  stupid  country  gentlemen.' 
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'If  not  exactly  advioe,  it  is  Bometimes  our  duty  to  ask 
questions,  Mr.  Maxwell/ 

*  Ay,  sir,  when  you  have  your  bag-wig  and  your  gown  on,  wc 
must  allow  you  the  usual  privilege  of  both  gown  and  petticoat, 
to  ask  what  questions  you  please.  But  when  you  are  out  of 
your  canonicals  the  case  is  altered.  How  come  you,  sir,  to 
suppose  that  I  have  any  business  with  this  riotous  proceeding, 
or  should  know  more  than  you  do  what  happened  there  f  The 
question  proceeds  on  an  uncivil  supposition.' 

*  I  will  explain,'  said  Alan,  determined  to  give  Mr.  Maxwell 
no  opportunity  of  breaking  off  the  conversation.  *  You  are  an 
intimate  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet — he  is  accused  of  having  been 
engaged  in  this  affray,  and  of  having  placed  under  forcible 
restraint  the  person  of  my  friend,  Daraie  Latimer,  a  young  man 
of  property  and  consequence,  whose  fate  I  am  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  investigating.  This  is  the  plain  state  of 
the  case ;  and  all  parties  concerned — ^your  friend,  in  particular 
— ^will  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  temperate  manner  in 
which  it  is  my  purpose  to  conduct  the  matter,  if  I  am  treated 
with  proportionate  frankness.' 

'You  have  misunderstood  me,'  said  Maxwell,  with  a  tone 
changed  to  more  composure :  *  I  told  you  I  was  the  friend  of 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet,  who  was  executed  in  1745,  at 
Hairibie,  near  Carlisle,  but  I  know  no  one  who  at  present  bears 
the  name  of  Redgauntlet.' 

'  You  know  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,'  said  Alan,  smiling, 
'  to  whom  the  name  of  Redgauntlet  belongs  ? ' 

Maxwell  darted  a  keen,  reproachful  look  towards  the  provost^ 
but  instantly  smoothed  his  brow  and  changed  his  tone  to  that 
of  confidence  and  candour. 

'  You  must  not  be  angry,  Mr.  Fairford,  that  the  poor  per- 
secuted Nonjurors  are  a  little  upon  the  qtd  vive  when  such 
clever  young  men  as  you  are  making  inquiries  after  us.  I 
myself  now,  though  I  am  quite  out  of  the  scrape,  and  may 
cock  my  hat  at  the  Cross  as  I  best  like,  sunshine  or  moonshine, 
have  been  yet  so  much  accustomed  to  walk  with  the  lap  of  my 
cloak  cast  over  my  face,  that,  faith,  if  a  redcoat  walk  suddenly 
up  to  me,  I  wish  for  my  wheel  and  whetstone  again  for  a 
moment.  Now  Redgauntlet,  poor  fellow,  is  far  worse  off:  he 
is,  you  may  have  heard,  still  under  the  lash  of  the  law — the 
mark  of  the  beast  is  still  on  his  forehead,  poor  gentleman ;  and 
that  makes  us  cautious — ^veiy  cautious — ^which  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  occasion  to  be  towards  you,  aa  no  one  of  your  appear- 
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anoe  and  maimerB  would  wish  to  trepan  a  gentleman  under 
misfortune.' 

'On  the  contrary,  sir/  said  Fairford,  'I  wish  to  afford  Mr. 
Bedgauntlet's  friends  an  opportunity  to  get  him  out  of  the 
scrape,  by  procuring  the  instant  liberation  of  my  friend  Darsie 
Latimer.  I  will  engage  that^  if  he  has  sustained  no  greater 
bodily  harm  than  a  ^ort  confinement,  the  matter  may  be  passed 
over  quietly,  without  inquiry;  but  to  attain  this  end,  so  de- 
sirable for  the  man  who  has  committed  a  great  and  recent 
infraction  of  the  laws,  which  he  had  before  grievously  offended, 
very  speedy  reparation  of  the  wrong  must  be  rendeml.' 

Maxwell  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  and  exchanged  a  glance 
or  two,  not  of  the  most  comfortable  or  congratulatory  kind, 
with  his  host  the  provost.  Fairf ord  rose  and  walked  about  the 
room,  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  of  conversing  together; 
for  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  impression  he  had  visibly  made 
upon  Summertrees  was  likely  to  ripen  into  something  favour- 
able to  his  purpose.  They  took  the  opportunity,  and  engaged 
in  whispers  to  each  other,  eagerly  and  reproachfidly  on  the 
part  of  the  laird,  while  the  provost  answered  in  an  embarrassed 
and  apologetical  tone.  Some  broken  words  of  the  conversation 
reached  Fairford,  whose  presence  they  seemed  to  forget^  as  he 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  apparently  intent  upon  exam- 
ining the  figures  upon  a  fine  Indian  screen,  a  present  to  the 
provost  from  his  brother,  captain  of  a  vessel  in. the  Company's 
service.  What  he  overheaid  made  it  evident  that  his  errand, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  pursued  it,  occasioned  alter- 
cation between  the  whisperers. 

Maxwell  at  length  let  out  the  words, '  A  good  fright ' — *  and 
so  send  him  home  with  his  tail  scalded,  like  a  dog  that  has 
come  arprivateering  on  strange  premises.' 

The  provost's  negative  was  strongly  interposed — 'Not  to 
be  thought  of — 'making  bad  worse' — *my  situation' — *my 
utUity' — 'you  caxmot  conceive  how  obstinate — just  like  his 
father.' 

They  then  whispered  more  closely,  and  at  length  the  provost 
~  his  drooping  crest  and  spoke  in  a  cheerful  tone.  '  Come, 
sit  down  to  your  glass,  Mr.  Fairford ;  we  have  laid  our  heads 
thegither,  and  you  shidl  see  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  you  are 
not  quite  pleased,  and  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer  let  loose  to  take  his 
fiddle  under  his  neck  again.  But  Sumnertrees  thinks  it  will 
require  you  to  put  yourself  into  some  bodily  risk,  which  maybe 
you  may  not  be  so  keen  of.' 
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*  (Gentlemen/  said  Fairford,  '  I  wUl  not  oertainlj  shun  any 
risk  by  which  my  object  may  be  accomplished ;  but  I  bind  it 
on  your  consciences — on  yours,  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  gentleman,  and  on  yours,  proYOSt^  as  a  magis- 
trate and  a  loyiJ  subject — ^that  you  do  not  mislead  me  in  this 
matter.' 

'Nay,  as  for  me,'  said  Sununertrees,  'I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  at  once,  and  fairly  own  that  I  can  certainly  find  you  the 
means  of  seeing  Redgauntlet^  poor  man ;  and  that  I  will  do^  if 
you  require  it,  and  conjure  him  also  to  treat  you  as  your  enaad 
requires;  but  poor  Redgauntlet  is  much  changed — ^indeed,  to 
say  truth,  his  temper  never  was  the  best  in  the  world ;  ]k>w- 
ever,  I  will  warrant  you  from  any  very  great  danger.' 

'  I  will  warrant  myself  from  such,'  said  Fairford,  '  by  carry- 
ing a  proper  force  with  me.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Summertrees, '  you  will  do  no  such  thing ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  do  you  think  that  we  will  deliyer  up  the 
poor  fellow  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, my  only  reason  for  furnishing  you  with  the  due  I  am  to 
put  into  your  hands  is  to  settle  the  matter  amicably  on  all 
sides  1  And  secondly,  his  intelligence  is  so  good,  that  were  you 
coming  near  him  with  soldiers,  or  constables,  or  the  like,  I  shall 
answer  for  it»  you  will  never  lay  salt  on  his  tail.' 

Fairford  mused  for  a  moment.  He  considered  that  to  gain 
sight  of  this  man,  and  knowledge  of  his  friend's  condition,  were 
advantages  to  be  purchased  at  every  personal  risk ;  and  he  saw 
plainly  that  were  he  to  take  the  course  most  safe  for  Imnself, 
and  caM  in  the  assistance  of  the  law,  it  was  clear  he  would 
either  be  deprived  of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  guide  him, 
or  that  Redgauntlet  would  be  apprised  of  his  duiger,  and 
might  probably  leave  the  country,  carrying  his  captive  along 
with  him.  He  therefore  repeated,  'I  put  myself  on  your 
honour,  Mr.  Maxwell ;  and  I  will  go  alone  to  visit  your  friend. 
I  have  little  doubt  I  shall  find  him  amenable  to  reason,  and 
that  I  shall  receive  from  him  a  satisfactory  account  of  Mr. 
Latimer.' 

'I  have  little  doubt  that  you  will,'  said  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Summertrees;  'but  still  I  think  it  will  be  only  in  the  long- 
run,  and  after  having  sustained  some  delay  and  inconvenience. 
My  warrandice  goes  no  farther.' 

'I  will  take  it  as  it  is  given,'  said  Alan  Fairford.  'But  let 
me  ask,  would  it  not  be  better,  since  you  value  your  friend's 
safety  so  highly,  and  surely  would  not  willingly  compromise 
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mine,  that  the  provost  or  you  should  go  with  me  to  this  man, 
if  he  is  within  any  reasonable  distance,  and  try  to  make  him 
hear  reason!' 

'  Me !  I  wiU  not  go  my  foot's  length,'  said  the  provost ; 
'  and  that,  Mr.  Alan,  you  may  be  well  assured  of.  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet  is  my  wife's  fourth  cousin,  that  is  imdeniable;  but 
were  lie  the  last  of  her  kin  and  mine  both,  it  would  iU  befit  my 
office  to  be  communing  with  rebels.' 

'  Ay,  or  drinking  with  Nonjurors,'  said  Maxwell,  filling  his 
glass.  *  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  have  met  Claverhouse  at  a 
field-preaohing.  And  as  for  myself,  Mr.  Fairford,  I  cannot  go 
for  just  the  opposite  reason.  It  would  be  injra  dig.  in  the 
provost  of  this  most  flourishing  and  loyal  town  to  associate 
with  Bedgauntlet ;  and  for  me,  it  would  be  noscitur  a  9ocio, 
There  would  be  post  to  London  with  the  tidings  that  two  such 
Jacobites  as  Bed^untlet  and  I  had  met  on  a  braeside;  the 
Habeas  Corpus  would  be  suspended;  fame  would  sound  a 
change  from  Carlisle  to  the  Land's-End ;  and  who  knows  but 
the  very  wind  of  the  rumour  might  blow  my  estate  from 
between  my  fingers,  and  my  body  over  Errickstane  Brae 
agaani  No — no;  bide  a  glif^  I  will  go  into  the  provost's 
closet  and  write  a  letter  to  Bedgauntlet,  and  direct  you  how 
to  deliver  it.' 

'There  is  pen  and  ink  in  the  office,'  said  the  provost^ 
pointing  to  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  in  which  he  had 
his  walnut-tree  desk  and  eastoountry  cabinet. 

'  A  pen  that  can  write,  I  hope  f '  said  the  old  laird. 

'It  can  write  and  spell  baith — ^in  right  hands,'  answered 
the  provost^  as  the  laird  retired  and  d^ut  the  door  behind 
him.  ' 


CHAPTER  XII 

KABBATIVX  OF  ALAN   FAIBFOBD,   OONTUIUIED 

Thb  room  was  no  sooner  depriyed  of  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summer- 
trees's  presence  than  the  provost  looked  very  warily  abore, 
beneath,  and  around  the  apartment,  hitched  his  chair  towards 
that  of  his  remaining  guest,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  whisper 
which  could  not  have  startled  'the  smallest  mouse  that  creeps 
on  floor.' 

'  Mr.  Fairford/  said  he,  '  you  are  a  good  lad ;  and,  what  is 
more,  you  are  my  auld  friend  your  father's  son.  Tour  father 
has  been  agent  for  this  burgh  for  years,  and  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  with  the  council ;  so  there  have  been  a  sort  of  obligations 
between  him  and  me ;  it  may  have  been  now  on  this  side  and 
now  on  that,  but  obligations  there  have  been.  I  am  but  a 
plain  man,  Mr.  Fairf ord ;  but  I  hope  you  understand  me  9 ' 

'I  believe  you  mean  me  well,  provost;  and  I  am  sure,' 
replied  Fairfoid,  'you  can  never  better  show  your  kindness 
than  on  this  occasion.' 

'That's  it — ^that's  the  very  point  I  would  be  at,  Mr.  Alan,' 
replied  the  provost;  'besides,  I  am,  as  becomes  well  mj 
situation,  a  stanch  friend  to  kirk  and  king,  meaning  this 
present  establishment  in  church  and  state ;  and  so,  as  I  was 
saying,  you  may  command  my  best — advice.' 

'  I  hope  for  your  assistance  and  cooperaticm  also,'  said  the 
youth. 

'Certainly — certainly,'  said  the  wary  magistrate.  'Well, 
now,  you  see  one  may  love  the  kirk,  and  yet  not  lide  on  the 
nggiiig  of  it;  and  one  may  love  the  king,  and  yet  not  be 
cramming  him  eternally  down  the  throat  of  the  unhappy  folk 
that  may  chance  to  like  another  king  better.  I  have  Mends 
and  connexions  among  them,  Mr.  Fairford,  as  your  father  may 
have  clients;  they  are  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  these 
poor  Jacobite  bodies — sons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  after  aU ;  and 
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therefore — I  hope  you  imdentand  met  I  am  a  plain-spoken 
man.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,'  said  Fairford ; 
*  and  if  you  haye  anything  to  say  to  me  in  private,  my  dear 
provost^  you  had  better  come  quickly  out  with  it^  for  the  laird 
of  Summertrees  must  finish  his  letter  in  a  minute  or  two.' 

'  Not  a  bit^  man :  Pate  is  a  lang-headed  fellow,  but  his  pen 
does  not  clear  the  paper  as  his  greyhound  does  the  Tinwald 
furs.  I  gave  him  a  wipe  about  that,  if  you  noticed :  I  can 
say  anything  to  Pate-in-Peril.  Indeed,  he  is  my  wife's  near 
kinsman.' 

'But  your  adyice,  proYOSt,'  said  Alan,  who  perceived  that^ 
like  a  shy  hone,  the  worthy  magistrate  always  started  off  from 
his  own  purpose  just  when  he  seemed  approaching  to  it. 

'Weel,  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  tenns,  for  I  am  a  plain 
man.  Te  see,  we  will  suppose  that  any  friend  like  yourself 
were  in  the  deepest  hole  of  the  Nith,  and  making  a  sprattle 
for  your  life.  Now,  you  see,  such  being  the  case,  I  have  little 
chance  of  helping  you,  being  a  fat,  short«rmed  man,  and  no 
swimmer,  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  my  jmnping  in  after 
your 

'I  understand  you,  I  think,'  said  Alan  Fairford.  'You 
think  that  Darsie  Latimer  is  in  danger  of  his  life.' 

*  Me !  I  think  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Alan ;  but  if  he  were, 
as  I  trust  he  is  not^  he  is  nae  drap's  blood  akin  to  you,  Mr. 
Alan.' 

*  But  here  your  friend,  Summertrees,'  said  the  young  lawyer, 
'  offers  me  a  letter  to  this  Bedgauntlet  of  yours.  What  say 
you  to  thati' 

'  Me ! '  ejaculated  the  provost — '  me,  Mr.  Alan  ?  I  say  neither 
buff  nor  stye  to  it.  But  ye  dinna  ken  what  it  is  to  look  a  Red- 
gauntlet  in  the  face ;  better  try  my  wife,  who  is  but  a  fourth 
cousin,  before  ye  venture  on  the  Ltuird  himself — ^just  say  some- 
•  thing  about  the  Revolution,  and  see  what  a  look  she  can  gie 
you.' 

'  I  shall  leave  you  to  stand  all  the  shots  horn  that  battery, 
provost,'  replied  Fairford.  'But  speak  out  like  a  man.  Do 
you  think  Summertrees  means  fairly  by  me  ? ' 

'  Fairly — he  is  just  coming — fairly  1  I  am  a  plain  man,  Mr. 
Fairford— but  ye  said  "  fairly  "  1 ' 

'I  do  so,'  replied  Alan,  'and  it  is  of  importance  to  me  to 
know,  and  to  you  to  tell  me  if  such  is  the  case ;  for  if  you  do 
not^  you  may  be  an  accomplice  to  murder  before  the  fact»  and 
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that  under  circumstanoes  whioh  may  bring  it  near  to  mazder 
under  trust.' 

'  Murder !     Who  spoke  of  murder  f '  said  the  provost.     '  No 
danger  of  that^  Mr.  Alan ;  only,  if  I  were  you — to  speak  my 

plain  mind '    Here  he  approadied  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of 

the  young  lawyer,  and,  after  another  acute  pang  .of  travail,  ma 
safely  delivered  of  his  advice  in  the  following  abrupt  words  : — 
'  Take  a  keek  into  Pate's  letter  before  ye  deliver  it.' 

Faiiford  started,  looked  the  provost  hard  in  the  face,  and 
was  silent ;  while  Mr.  Crosbie,  with  the  self-approbation  of  one 
who  has  at  length  brought  himself  to  the  discharge  of  a  great 
duty,  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  sacrifice,  nodded  and 
winked  to  Alan,  as  if  enf orciQg  his  advice ;  and  then  swallowing 
a  large  glass  of  punch,  concluded,  with  the  sigh  of  a  man  released 
from  a  heavy  burden,  *  I  am  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford.' 

'  A  plain  man  ! '  said  Maxwell,  who  entered  the  room  at  that 
moment,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  *  Provost,  I  never  heard 
you  make  use  of  the  word  but  when  you  had  some  sly  turn  of 
your  own  to  work  out.' 

The  provost  looked  silly  enough,  and  the  laird  of  Summer- 
trees  directed  a  keen  and  suspicious  glance  upon  Alan  Fairford, 
who  sustained  it  with  professional  intrepidity.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause. 

'I  was  trying,'  said  the  provost^  'to  dissuade  our  young 
friend  from  his  wildgoose  expedition.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Faiiford,  '  am  determined  to  go  through  with 
it.  Trusting  myself  to  you,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  conceive  that  I 
rely,  as  I  before  said,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman.' 

'  I  will  warrant  you,'  said  Maxwell,  *  from  all  serious  conse- 
quences ;  some  inconveniences  you  must  look  to  suffer.' 

'To  these  I  shall  be  resigned,'  said  Fairford,  'and  stand 
prepared  to  run  my  risk.' 

'Well,  then,'  said  Summertrees,  'you  must  go        ' 

'  I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,'  said  the  provost^ 
rising ;  '  when  you  have  done  with  your  crack,  you  will  find  me 
at  my  wife's  tea-table.' 

'  And  a  more  accomplished  old  woman  never  drank  oat-lap,' 
said  Maxwell,  as  he  shut  the  door.  '  The  last  word  has  him, 
speak  it  who  will ;  and  yet^  because  he  is  a  whilly-wha  body, 
and  has  a  plausible  tongue  of  his  own,  and  is  well  enough  con- 
nected, and  especially  because  nobody  oould  ever  find  out 
whether  he  is  Whig  or  Tory,  this  is  the  third  time  they 
have  made  him  provost !    But  to  the  matter  in  hand.     Tins 
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letter,  Mr.  Fairfoid/  putting  a  sealed  one  into  his  band,  'is 

addressed,  you  observe^  to  Mr.  H of  B— ,  and  contains 

your  credentials  for  that  gentleman,  who  is  also  known  by  his 
family  name  of  Redgauntlet^  but  less  frequently  addressed  by 
ity  because  it  is  mentioned  something  invidiously  in  a  certain 
Act  of  Parliament.  I  have  little  doubt  he  will  assure  you  of 
your  friend's  safety,  and  in  a  short  time  place  him  at  freedom — 
that  is,  supposing  him  under  present  restraint.  But  the  point 
is,  to  discover  where  he  is;  and,  before  you  are  made  acquainted 
with  this  necessary  part  of  the  business,  you  must  give  me 
your  assurance  of  honour  that  you  will  acquaint  no  one,  either 
by  word  or  letter,  with  the  expedition  which  you  now  propose 
to  yourself.' 

'How,  sir?'  answered  Alan;  'can  you  expect  that  I  will  not 
take  the  precaution  of  infonuing  some  person  of  the  route  I  am 
about  to  take>  that»  in  case  of  accident,  it  may  be  known  where 
I  am,  and  with  what  purpose  I  have  gone  thither  f ' 

'  And  can  you  expect,'  answered  Maxwell,  in  the  same  tone, 
'that  I  am  to  place  my  friend's  safety,  not  merely  in  your 
hands,  but  in  those  of  any  person  you  may  choose  to  con- 
fide in,  and  who  may  use  the  knowledge  to  his  destruction  f 
Na — ^na,  I  have  pledged  my  word  for  your  safety,  and  you 
must  give  me  yours  to  be  private  in  the  matter.  "  Oiff-gaff," 
you  know.' 

Alan  Fairford  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  obligation 
to  secrecy  gave  a  new  and  suspicious  colouring  to  the  whole 
transaction;  but,  considering  that  his  friend's  release  might 
depend  upon  his  accepting  the  condition,  he  gave  it  in  the 
terms  proposed,  and  with  the  resolution  of  abiding  by  it. 

'And  now,  sir,'  he  said,  'whither  am  I  to  proceed  with  this 
letter  f    Is  Mr.  Herries  at  Brokenbum  ? ' 

'  He  is  not.  I  do  not  think  he  will  come  thither  again  imtil 
the  business  of  the  stake-nets  be  hushed  up,  nor  would  I  advise 
him  to  do  so :  the  Quakers,  with  all  their  demureness,  can 
bear  malice  as  long  as  other  folk ;  and  though  I  have  not  the 
prudence  of  Mr.  F^vost,  who  refuses  to  ken  where  his  friends 
are  concealed  during  adversity,  lest^  perchance,  he  should  be 
asked  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary or  prudent  to  inquire  into  Redgauntlet's  wanderings,  poor 
man,  but  wish  to  remain  at  perfect  freedom  to  answer,  it  asked 
at,  that  I  ken  nothing  of  the  matter.  You  must,  then,  go  to 
old  Tom  Trumbull's,  at  Annan — Tam  Turnpenny,  as  they  call 
him;  and  he  is  sure  either  to  know  where  Redgauntlet  is  him- 
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self  or  to  find  some  one  who  can  give  a  shrewd  guess.  Bat 
you  must  attend  that  old  Tumpennj  will  answer  no  question 
on  such  a  subject  without  you  give  him  the  password,  which 
at  present  you  must  do  by  asking  him  the  age  of  the  moon ; 
if  he  answers,  ''  Not  light  enough  to  land  a  cargo,"  you  are  to 
answer,  "  Then  plague  on  Aberdeen  almanacks,"  and  upon  that 
he  will  hold  free  intercourse  with  you.  And  now,  I  would 
adyise  you  to  lose  no  time,  for  the  parole  is  often  changed ;  and 
take  care  of  yourself  among  these  moonlight  lads,  for  laws  and 
lawyers  do  not  stand  very  high  in  their  favour.' 

'  I  will  set  out  this  instant,'  said  the  young  barrister :  *  I 
will  but  bid  the  provost  and  Mrs.  Crosbie  farewell,  and  then 
get  on  horseback  so  soon  as  the  hostler  of  the  (reorge  Inn  can 
saddle  him;  as  for  the  smugglers,  I  am  neither  ganger  nor 
supervisor,  and,  like  the  man  who  met  the  devil,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.' 

'  You  are  a  mettled  young  man,'  said  Summertrees,  evidently 
with  increasing  good>will,  on  observing  an  alertness  and  con- 
tempt of  danger  which  perhaps  he  did  not  expect  from  Alan's 
appearance  and  profession — *  a  very  mettled  young  fellow,  in- 
deed !  and  it  is  almost  a  pity '    Here  he  stopped  short. 

'  What  is  a  pity  f '  said  Faiif  oxd. 

*  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  I  cannot  go  with  you  myself,  or  at 
least  send  a  trusty  guide.' 

\  They  walked  together  to  the  bedchamber  of  Mrs.  Crosbie, 

^i  for  it  was  in  that  asylum  that  the  ladies  of  the  period  dispensed 
their  tea,  when  the  parlour  was  occupied  by  the  punch-bowl. 

'  You  have  been  good  bairns  to-night,  gentlemen,'  said  Mrs. 
Crosbie.  'I  am  afraid,  Summertrees,  that  the  provost  has 
g^ven  you  a  bad  browst :  you  are  not  used  to  quit  the  lee-side 
of  the  punch-bowl  in  such  a  hiury.  I  say  nothing  to  you,  Mr. 
Fairfoid,  for  you  are  too  young  a  man  yet  for  stoup  and 
bicker ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  tell  the  Edinburgh  fine  folk 
that  the  provost  nas  scrimped  you  of  your  cogie,  as  the  sang 
saysl' 

^  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  provost's  kindness  and  yours, 
madam,'  replied  Alan ;  '  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  still  a  long 
ride  before  me  this  evening,  and  the  sooner  I  am  on  horseback 
the  better.' 

'  This  evening  ?'  said  the  provost,  anxiously.  '  Had  you  not 
better  take  daylight  with  you  to*morrow  morning  t ' 

*  Mr.  Fairford  will  ride  as  well  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,' 
said  Summertrees,  taking  the  word  out  of  Alan's  mouth. 
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The  proYost  said  no  more,  nor  did  his  wife  ask  any  questions, 
nor  testify  any  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  their  guest's 
departure. 

Having  drank  tea,  Alan  Faiifoid  took  leave  with  the  usual 
ceremony.  The  laird  of  Summertrees  seemed  studious  to  pre- 
vent any  further  commimication  between  him  and  the  provost, 
and  remained  lounging  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stair  while 
they  made  their  adieus ;  heard  the  provost  ask  if  Alan  proposed 
a  speedy  return,  and  the  latter  reply,  that  his  stay  was  un- 
certain ;  and  witnessed  the  parting  shake  of  the  hand,  which, 
with  a  pressure  more  warm  than  usual,  and  a  tremulous  '  God 
bless  and  prosper  you ! '  Mr.  Crosbie  bestowed  on  his  young 
friend.  Maxwell  even  strolled  with  Fairford  as  far  as  the 
George,  although  resisting  all  his  attempts  at  further  inquiry 
into  the  afEairs  of  Redgaimtlet,  and  referring  him  to  Tom  Trum- 
bull, alias  Turnpenny,  for  the  particulars  which  he  might  find 
it  necessary  to  inquire  into. 

At  length  Akm's  hack  was  produced — an  animal  long  in 
neck  and  high  in  bone,  accouti^  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags 
containing  the  rider's  travelling-wardrobe.  Proudly  surmount- 
ing his  small  stock  of  necessaries,  and  no  way  adiamed  of  a 
mode  of  travelling  which  a  modem  Mr.  Silvertongue  would  con- 
sider as  the  last  of  degradations,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  of  the 
old  Jacobite,  Pate-in-Peril,  and  set  forward  on  the  road  to  the 
royal  burgh  of  Annan.  His  reflections  during  his  ride  were 
none  of  the  most  pleasant.  He  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self that  he  was  venturing  rather  too  rashly  into  the  power 
of  outlawed  and  desperate  persons ;  for  with  such  only  a  man 
in  the  situation  of  Redgauntlet  could  be  supposed  to  associate. 
There  were  other  grounds  for  apprehension.  Several  marks  of 
intelligence  betwixt  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  the  laird  of  Summertrees 
had  not  escaped  Alan's  acute  observation ;  and  it  was  plain 
that  the  provost's  inclinations  towards  him,  which  he  believed 
to  be  sincere  and  good,  were  not  firm  enough  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  this  league  between  his  wife  and  friend.  The 
provost's  adieus,  like  Macbeth's  '  amen,'  had  stuck  in  his  throaty 
and  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  apprehended  more  than  he 
dared  give  utterance  to. 

Laying  all  these  matters  together,  Alan  thought,  with  no 
little  anxiety,  on  the  celebrated  lines  of  Shakspeare, 

A  drop, 
That  in  the  ooean  seeks  another  orop,  etc 
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But  pertinacity  was  a  strong  feature  in  the  young  lawyer's 
chanicter.  He  was,  and  always  bad  been,  totally  unlike  tbe 
'  borse  bot  at  band/  wbo  tires  before  noon  tbrougb  bis  own 
over- eager  exertions  in  tbe  banning  of  tbe  day.  On  tbe 
contrary,  bis  first  efforts  seemed  frequently  inadequate  to 
accomplisbing  bis  purpose,  wbatever  that  for  tbe  time  migbt 
be ;  and  it  was  only  as  tbe  difficulties  of  the  task  increased 
that  bis  mind  seemed  to  acquire  tbe  energy  necessary  to  com- 
bat and  subdue  them.  If,  therefore,  be  went  anxiously  forward 
upon  bis  uncertain  and  perilous  expedition,  tbe  reader  must 
acquit  him  of  all  idea,  even  in  a  passing  thought,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  abandoning  his  search  and  resigning  Darsie  Latimer 
to  bis  destiny. 

A  couple  of  hours'  riding  brought  him  to  tbe  little  town  of 
Annan,  situated  on  the  shores  of  &e  Solway,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock.  Tbe  sun  bad  set,  but  tbe  day  was  not  yet  ended; 
and  when  be  bad  alighted  and  seen  bis  borse  properly  cared  for 
at  tbe  principal  inn  of  tbe  place,  be  was  readily  directed  to  Mr. 
Maxwell's  friend,  old  Tom  Trumbull,  with  whom  eveiybody 
seemed  well  acquainted.  He  endeavoured  to  fish  out  from  tbe 
lad  that  acted  as  a  guide  something  of  this  man's  situation  and 
profession ;  but  the  general  expressions  of  'a  very  decent  man,' 
'  a  very  honest  body,'  *  wed  to  pass  in  tbe  world,'  and  such-like, 
were  sdl  that  could  be  extracted  from  him ;  and  while  Fairford 
was  following  up  the  investigation  with  closer  interrogatories, 
the  lad  put  an  end  to  them  by  knocking  at  tbe  door  of  Mr. 
Trumbull,  whose  decent  dwelling  was  a  little  distance  from 
tbe  town,  and  considerably  nearer  to  the  sea.  It  was  one  of  a 
little  row  of  bouses  running  down  to  the  waterside,  and  having 
gardens  and  other  accommodations  behind.  There  was  beard 
within  tbe  uplifting  of  a  Scottish  psalm ;  and  the  boy,  saying, 
'  They  are  at  exercise,  sir,'  gave  intimation  they  might  not  be 
admitted  till  prayers  were  over. 

When,  however,  Fairford  repeated  tbe  summons  with  the 
end  of  bis  whip^  tbe  singing  ceased,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  himself, 
with  bis  psalm-book  in  bis  hand,  kept  open  by  tbe  insertion  of 
bis  forefinger  between  tbe  leaves,  came  to  demand  tbe  meaning 
of  this  unseasonable  interruption. 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  bis  whole  appearance 
seemed  to  be  from  tbe  confidant  of  a  desperate  man  and  the 
associate  of  outlaws  in  their  unlawful  enterprises.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin,  bony  figure,  with  white  hair  combed  straight  down 
on  each  side  of  Ins  face,  and  an  iron-grey  hue  of  complexion ; 
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where  the  lines,  or  rather,  as  Quin  saicTof  Maoklm,  the  cord- 
age, of  his  countenanoe  were  so  sternly  adapted  to  a  devotional 
and  even  ascetic  expression,  that  they  left  no  room  for  any 
indication  of  reckless  daring  or  sly  dissimulation.  In  short, 
Trumbull  appeared  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  rigid  old  Cove- 
nanter, who  said  only  what  he  thought  right,  acted  on  no  other 
principle  but  that  of  duty,  and,  if  he  committed  errors,  did  so 
under  the  full  impression  that  he  was  serving  God  rather  than 
man. 

*  Do  you  want  me,  sir  t '  he  said  to  Fairford,  whose  guide  had 
slunk  to  the  rear,  as  if  to  escape  the  rebuke  of  the  severe  old 
man.     '  We  were  engaged,  and  it  is  the  Saturday  night.' 

Alan  Fairford's  preconceptions  were  so  much  deranged  by 
this  man's  appearance  and  manner  that  he  stood  for  a  moment 
bewildered,  and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  giving  a  cant 
password  to  a  clergyman  descending  from  the  pulpit  as  to  the 
respectable  father  of  a  family  just  interrupted  in  his  prayers 
for  and  with  the  objects  of  his  care.  Hastily  concluding  Mr. 
Maxwell  had  passed  some  idle  jest  on  him,  or  rather  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  person  to  whom  he  was  directed,  he  asked  if  he 
spoke  to  Mr.  Trumbull. 

'  To  Thomas  Trumbull,'  answered  the  old  man.  *  What  may 
be  your  business,  sir  ? '  And  he  glanced  his  eye  to  the  book  he 
held  in  his  hand,  with  a  sigh  l^e  that  of  a  saint  desirous  of 
dissolution. 

'  Do  you  know  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  1 '  said  Fairford. 

*  I  have  heard  of  such  a  gentleman  in  the  countryside,  but 
have  no  acquaintance  with  him,'  answered  Mr.  Trumbull.  '  He 
isy  as  I  have  heard,  a  Papist ;  for  the  whore  that  sitteth  on 
the  seven  hills  ceaseth  not  yet  to  pour  forth  the  cup  of  her 
abomination  on  these  parts.' 

'  Yet  he  directed  me  hither,  my  good  friend,'  said  Alan.  '  Is 
there  another  of  your  name  in  this  town  of  Annan  1 ' 

*  None,'  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  '  since  my  worthy  father  was 
removed;  he  was  indeed  a  shining  light.  I  wish  you  good- 
even,  sir.' 

'  Stay  one  single  instant^'  said  Fairford ;  '  this  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.' 

*  Not  more  than  the  casting  the  burden  of  our  sins  where 
they  should  be  laid,'  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  about  to  shut  the 
door  in  the  inquirer's  face. 

*Do  you  know,'  said  Alan  Fairford,  'the  Laird  of  Red- 
gauntlet  f 
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'Now  Heaven  defend  me  from  tx^eaacm  and  rebellion ! '  ex- 
claimed Trumbull.  '  Young  gentleman,  jou  are  importunate. 
I  live  here  among  my  own  people,  and  do  not  oonaort  with 
Jacobites  and  mass-mongers.' 

He  seemed  about  to  shut  the  door,  but  did  not  shut  it — a 
circumstance  which  did  not  escape  Alan's  notice. 

'  Mr.  Redgauntlet  is  sometimes,'  he  said,  *  called  Herries  oi 
Birreuswork ;  perhaps  you  may  know  him  under  that  name.' 

'  Friend,  you  are  uncivil,'  answered  Mr.  Trumbull.  '  Honest 
men  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  one  name  undefiled;  I  ken 
nothing  about  ti^ose  who  have  two.     Good-even  to  you,  friend.' 

He  was  now  about  to  slam  the  door  in  his  visitors  fetce  with- 
out further  ceremony,  when  Alan,  who  had  observed  symptoms 
that  the  name  of  Bedgauntlet  did  not  seem  altogether  so  in- 
different to  him  as  he  pretended,  arrested  his  purpose  by  saying 
in  a  low  voice, '  At  least  you  can  tell  me  what  age  the  moon  is  1 ' 

The  old  nuui  started,  as  if  from  a  trance,  and,  before  answer- 
ing, surveyed  the  querist  with  a  keen  penetrating  glance,  which 
seemed  to  say,  '  Are  you  really  in  possession  of  this  key  to  my 
confidence,  or  do  you  speak  from  mere  accident  ? ' 

To  this  keen  look  of  scrutiny,  Fairford  replied  by  a  smile  of 
intelligence. 

The  iron  muscles  of  the  old  man's  face  did  not,  however, 
relax,  as  he  dropped,  in  a  careless  manner,  the  countersign, 
'  Not  light  enough  to  land  a  cargo.' 

'  Then  plague  of  all  Aberdeen  almanacks  I ' 

'And  plague  of  all  fools  that  waste  time,'  said  Thomas 
Trumbull.  '  Could  you  not  have  said  as  much  at  first  t  And 
standing  wasting  time,  and  encouraging  lookers-on,  in  the  open 
street  too  ?    Come  in  hje — in  bye.' 

He  drew  his  visitor  into  the  dark  entrance  of  the  house,  and 
shut  the  door  carefully ;  then  putting  his  head  into  an  apart- 
ment which  the  murmurs  within  announced  to  be  filled  with 
the  family,  he  said  aloud,  'A  work  of  necessity  and  mercy. 
Malachi,  take  the  book ;  you  will  sing  six  double  verses  of  the 
hundred  and  nineteen ;  and  you  may  lecture  out  of  the  Lament- 
ations. And,  Malachi' — this  he  said  in  an  undertone — 'see 
you  give  them  a  screed  of  doctrine  that  will  last  them  till  I 
come  back ;  or  else  these  inconsiderate  lads  will  be  out  of  the 
house,  and  away  to  the  publics,  wasting  their  precious  time, 
and,  it  may  be,  putting  themselves  in  the  way  of  missing  the 
morning  tide.' 

An  inarticulate  answer  from  within  intimated  Malachi's 
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aoquiesoenoe  in  the  oommandH  imposed;  and  Mr.  Trumbull, 
shutting  the  door,  muttered  something  about ''  £a8t  bind,  fast 
find,"  turned  the  key,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket ;  and  then 
bidding  his  yisitor  have  a  care  of  his  steps,  and  make  no  noise, 
he  led  him  through  the  house,  and  out  at  a  back-door,  into  a 
little  garden.  Here  a  plaited  alley  conducted  them,  without 
ihe  possibility  of  their  being  seen  by  any  neighbour,  to  a  door 
in  the  garden-wall,  which,  being  opened,  proved  to  be  a  private 
entrance  into  a  three-stalled  stable;  in  one  of  which  was  a 
horse,  that  whinnied  on  their  entrance.  '  Hush — ^hush  1 '  cried 
the  old  man,  and  presently  seconded  his  exhortations  to  silence 
by  throwing  a  handful  of  com  into  the  manger,  and  the  horse 
soon  converted  his  acknowledgment  of  their  presence  into  the 
usual  sound  of  munching  and  grinding  his  provender. 

As  the  light  was  now  failing  fast^  the  old  man,  with  much 
more  alertness  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  rigidity 
of  his  figure,  closed  the  window-shutters  in  an  instant,  produced 
phosphorus  and  matches,  and  lighted  a  stable-lantern,  which 
he  placed  on  the  corn-bin,  and  then  addressed  Fairf ord.  '  We 
are  private  here,  young  man;  and  as  some  time  has  been 
wasted  already,  you  wiU  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  is 
your  enand.  Is  it  about  the  way  of  business,  or  the  other 
jobr 

*  My  business  with  you,  Mr.  Trumbull,  is  to  request  you  will 
find  me  the  means  of  delivering  this  letter  from  Mr.  Maxwell 
of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird  of  Bedgauntlet.' 

'Humph — fashions  job!  Pate  Maxwell  will  still  be  the 
auld  man — always  Pate-in-Peril — Graig-in-Peril,  for  what  I 
know.     Let  me  see  the  letter  from  him.' 

He  examined  it  with  much  care,  tmning  it  up  and  down, 
and  looking  at  the  seal  very  attentively.  '  All's  right,  I  see ; 
it  has  the  private  mark  for  haste  and  speed.  I  bless  my 
Maker  that  I  am  no  great  man,  or  great  man's  fellow ;  and  so 
I  think  no  more  d  tibese  passages  than  just  to  help  them 
forward  in  the  way  of  business.  You  are  an  utter  stranger  in 
these  parts,  I  warrant  t ' 

Fairford  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*  Ay — I  never  saw  them  make  a  wiser  choice.  I  must  call 
some  one  to  direct  you  what  to  do.  Stay,  we  must  go  to  him, 
I  believe.  You  are  well  recommended  to  me,  Mend,  and 
doubtless  trusty;  otherwise  you  may  see  more  than  I  would 
like  to  show,  or  am  in  the  use  of  showing  in  the  conmion  line 
of  business.' 

XVIII  i8 
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Saying  this,  he  placed  hh  lantern  on  the  gronnd,  beside  the 
post  of  one  of  the  empty  stalls,  drew  up  a  small  spring-bdt 
which  secured  it  to  the  floor,  and  then  forcing  the  post  to  one 
side,  discovered  a  small  trap-door.  '  Follow  me,'  he  said,  and 
dived  into  the  subterranean  descent  to  which  this  secret 
aperture  gave  access. 

Fairfonl  plunged  after  him,  not  without  apprehensioDS  of 
more  kinds  than  one,  but  still  resolyed  to  proeecute  the 
adventure. 

The  descent^  which  was  not  above  six  feet,  led  to  a  yerj 
narrow  passage,  which  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  for 
the  precise  purpose  of  excluding  every  one  who  chanced  to  be 
an  inch  more  in  girth  than  was  his  conductor.  A  small  vaulted 
room,  of  about  eight  feet  square,  received  them  at  the  end  of 
this  lane.  Here  Mr.  Trumbull  left  Fairf ord  alone,  and  returned 
for  an  instant,  as  he  said,  to  shut  his  concealed  trap-door. 

Fairford  ID^ed  not  his  departure,  as  it  left  him  in  utter 
darkness ;  besides  that  his  breathing  was  much  affected  by  a 
strong  and  stifling  smell  of  spirits,  and  other  articles  oi  a 
savour  more  powerful  than  agreeable  to  the  lungs.  He  was 
very  glad,  therefore,  when  he  heard  the  retumii^  steps  of  Mr. 
Trumbull,  who,  when  once  more  by  his  side,  opened  a  strong 
though  narrow  door  in  the  wall,  and  conveyed  Fairford  into 
an  immense  magazine  of  spirit- casks  and  other  articles  of 
contraband  trade. 

There  was  a  small  light  at  the  end  of  this  range  of  well- 
stocked  subterranean  vaults,  which,  upon  a  low  whistle,  b^;an 
to  flicker  and  move  towards  them.  An  imdefined  figure,  hold- 
ing a  dark  lantern,  with  the  light  averted,  approached  them, 
whom  Mr.  Trumbull  thus  addressed :  '  Why  were  you  not  at 
worship.  Job,  and  this  Saturday  at  e'en  f ' 

'Swanston  was  loading  the  "Jenny,"  sir,  and  I  stayed  to 
serve  out  the  article.' 

'True — a  work  of  necessity,  and  in  the  way  of  business. 
Does  the  "  Jumping  Jenny  "  stul  this  tide  f ' 

*  Ay — ay,  sir ;  E^e  sails  for * 

*  I  did  not  ask  you  where  she  sailed  for.  Job,'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  interrupting  him.  'I  thank  my  Maker,  I  know 
nothing  of  their  incomings  or  outgoings.  I  sell  my  article 
fairly  and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business;  and  I  wash  my 
hands  of  everything  else.  But  what  I  wished  to  know  is^ 
whether  the  gentleman  called  the  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Border  even  now  f ' 
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'  Aj — ay,'  said  Job,  *  the  Laird  is  something  in  my  own  line, 
you  knov — a  little  contraband  or  so.  There  is  a  statute  for 
him.  But  no  matter;  he  took  the  sands  after  the  splore  at 
the  Quaker's  fish-traps  yonder;  for  he  has  a  leal  heart  the 
Laird,  and  is  always  true  to  the  oountryside.  But  ayast — is  all 
snug  here  ? ' 

So  saying,  he  suddenly  turned  on  Alan  Faiif ord  the  light 
side  of  the  lantern  he  carried,  who,  by  the  transient  gleam 
which  it  threw  in  passing  on  the  man  who  bore  it,  saw  a  huge 
figure,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  with  a  rough  haiir  cap  on  his 
head,  and  a  set  of  features  corresponding  to  his  bulky  frame. 
He  thought  also  he  observed  pistols  at  his  belt. 

*  I  will  answer  for  this  gentleman,'  said  Mr.  Trumbull ;  '  he 
must  be  brought  to  speech  of  the  Laird.' 

'  That  will  be  kitUe  steering,'  said  the  subordinate  person- 
age; 'for  I  imderstood  that  the  Laird  and  his  folk  were  no 
sooner  on  the  other  side  than  the  land-sharks  were  on  them, 
and  some  mounted  lobsters  from  Carlisle;  and  so  they  were 
obliged  to  split  and  squander.  There  are  new  brooms  out  to 
sweep  the  country  of  tibem,  they  say ;  for  the  brush  was  a  hard 
one>  and  they  say  there  was  a  lad  drowned ;  he  was  not  one 
off  ike  Laird's  gang,  so  there  was  the  lees  matter.' 

'  Peace !  prithee — ^peaoe.  Job  Rutledge,'  said  honesty  pacific 
Mr.  TrumbulL  'I  wish  thou  couldst  remember,  man,  that  I 
desire  to  know  nothing  of  your  roars  and  splores,  your  brooms 
and  brushes.  I  dwell  here  among  my  own  people ;  and  I  sell 
my  commodity  to  him  who  comes  in  the  way  of  business ;  and 
so  wash  my  hands  of  all  consequences,  as  becomes  a  quiet 
subject  and  an  honest  man.  I  never  take  payment,  save  in 
ready  money.' 

'  Ay — ^ay,'  muttered  he  with  the  lantern,  *  your  worship,  Mr. 
Trumbull,  understands  that  in  the  way  of  business.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  you  will  one  day  know.  Job,'  answered  Mr. 
Trumbull,  'the  comfort  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and 
that  fears  neither  ganger  nor  collector,  neither  excise  nor 
customs.  The  business  is  to  pass  this  gentleman  to  Cumber- 
land upon  earnest  business,  and  to  procure  him  speech  with 
the  Laud  of  the  Solway  Lakes — I  suppose  that  can  be  done  ? 
Now  I  think  Nanty  Ewart,  if  he  sails  with  the  brig  this 
morning  tide,  is  the  man  to  set  him  forward.' 

'Ay — ay,  truly  is  he,'  said  Job;  'never  man  knew  the 
Border,  dsde  and  fell,  pasture  and  ploughland,  better  than 
Nanty ;  and  he  can  always  brii^  him  to  the  Laird,  too,  if  you 
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are  sure  the  gentleman's  right.  But  indeed  that's  his  oirn 
look-out ;  for  were  he  the  best  man  in  Sootland,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  d — d  Board  to  boot^  and  had  fifty  men  at  his  back, 
he  were  as  well  not  visit  the  Laird  for  anything  but  good.  As 
for  Nanty,  he  is  word  and  blow  a  d— d  deal  fiercer  than  Criatie 
Nixon  that  they  keep  such  a  din  about.  I  have  seen  them 
both  tried,  by .' 

Fairford  now  found  himself  called  upon  to  say  something ; 
yet  his  feelings,  upon  finding  himself  thus  completely  in  the 
power  of  a  canting  hypocrite  and  of  his  retainer,  who  had  so 
much  the  air  of  a  determined  ruffian,  joined  to  the  strong  and 
abominable  fume  which  they  snuffed  up  with  indi£forenoe^ 
while  it  almost  deprived  him  of  respiration,  combined  to  render 
utterance  difficult.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  had  no  evfl 
intentions  towards  the  Laird,  as  they  called  him,  but  was  only 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  him  on  particular  business  from  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Summertrees. 

'  Ay — ay,'  said  Job,  '  that  may  be  well  enough ;  and  if  Mr. 
Trumbull  is  satisfied  tjiat  the  scrive  is  right,  why,  we  wiU  give 
you  a  cast  in  the  **  Jumping  Jenny  "  this  tide,  and  Nanty  Ewart 
will  put  you  on  a  way  of  finding  the  Laird,  I  warrant  you.' 

^  I  may  for  the  present  return,  I  presume,  to  the  inn  where 
I  have  left  my  horse  f '  said  Fairford. 

'  With  paidon,'  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  'you  have  been  ower 
far  ben  with  hb  for  that;  but  Job  will  take  you  to  a  place 
where  you  may  sleep  rough  UU  he  calls  you.  I  will  bring  you 
what  little  baggage  you  can  need ;  for  those  who  go  on  iRich 
errands  must  not  be  dainty.  I  will  myself  see  after  yonr 
horse ;  for  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast — a  matter 
too  often  forgotten  in  our  way  of  business.' 

'  Why,  Master  Trumbull,'  replied  Job,  *  you  know  that  when 
we  are  chased  it's  no  time  to  shorten  sail,  and  so  the  boys  do 

ride  whip  and  spur '    He  stopped  in  his  speech,  observing 

the  old  man  had  vanished  through  the  door  by  which  he  had 
entered.  'That's  always  the  way  with  old  Turnpenny,'  he 
said  to  Fairford :  '  he  cares  for  nothing  of  the  trade  but  the 
profit;  now,  d — ^me,  if  I  don't  think  the  fun  of  it  is  better 
worth  while.  But  come  along,  my  fine  chap ;  I  must  stow  you 
away  in  safety  until  it  is  time  to  go  aboard.' 


CHAPTER  XIII 

NARBATIVB  OF  ALAN  FAIKFORD,   OONTINtrSD 

FAntFOBD  followed  his  groff  guide  among  a  labyrinth  of  barrels 
and  puncheons,  on  which  he  had  more  tiban  once  like  to  have 
broken  his  nose,  and  from  thence  into  what,  by  the  glimpse  of 
the  passing  lantern  upon  a  desk  and  writing-materials,  seemed 
to  be  a  small  office  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Here  there 
appeared  no  exit ;  but  the  smuggler,  or  smuggler's  ally,  ayail- 
ing  himself  of  a  ladder,  removed  an  old  picture,  whi(di  showed  a 
door  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  Fairf ord,  still  follow- 
ing Job,  was  involved  in  another  tortuous  and  dark  passage, 
which  involuntarily  reminded  him  of  Peter  Peebles's  lawsuit. 
At  the  end  of  this  labyrinth,  when  he  had  little  guess  where  he 
had  been  conducted,  and  was,  according  to  the  French  phrase, 
totally  deioriewUy  Job  suddenly  set  down  the  lantern,  and  avail- 
ing hhnself  of  the  flame  to  light  two  candles  which  stood  on  the 
table,  asked  if  Alan  would  choose  anything  to  eat,  recommend- 
ing, at  all  events,  a  slug  .of  brandy  to  keep  out  the  night  air. 
Furford  declined  both,  but  inquired  after  his  baggage. 

'The  old  master  will  take  care  of  that  hinuelf,'  said  Job 
Butledge ;  and  drawing  back  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
entered,  he  vanished  from  the  further  end  of  the  apartment, 
by  a  mode  which  the  candles,  still  shedding  an  impeiiect  light, 
gave  Alan  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Thus  the  adventurous 
young  lawyer  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment  to  which  he  had 
been  conducted  by  so  singular  a  passage. 

In  this  condition,  it  was  Alan's  first  employment  to  survey, 
with  some  accuracy,  the  place  whero  he  was ;  and  accordingly, 
having  trimmed  the  lights,  he  walked  slowly  round  the  apart- 
ment, examining  its  appearance  and  dimensions.  It  seemed  to 
be  such  a  small  dining-parlour  as  is  usually  found  in  the  house 
of  the  better  class  of  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  such  persons, 
having  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  usual  furniture  of  an 
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ordinary  desoription.  He  found  a  door,  which  he  endeavonred 
to  open,  but  it  was  locked  on  the  outside.  A  corresponding 
door  on  the  same  side  of  the  apartment  admitted  him  into  a 
closet,  upon  the  front  shelves  of  which  were  punch-bowls,  glaaaes, 
tea-cups,  and  the  like,  while  on  one  side  was  hung  a  horse- 
man's greatcoat  of  the  coarsest  materials^  with  two  great  horse- 
pistols  peeping  out  of  the  pockety  and  on  the  floor  stood  a  pair 
of  well-spattered  jack-boots,  the  usual  equipment  of  the  time^ 
at  least  for  long  journeys.'* 

Not  greatly  liking  the  contents  of  the  doeet^  Alan  Fairford 
shut  the  door,  and  resumed  his  scrutiny  round  the  walls  of  the 
apartment,  in  order  to  discover  the  mode  of  Job  RuUedge's 
retreat.  The  secret  passage  was,  however,  too  artificially  con- 
cealed, and  the  young  lawyer  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
meditate  on  the  singularity  of  his  present  situation.  He  bad 
long  known  that  the  excise  laws  had  occasioned  an  active  con- 
traband trade  betwixt  Scotland  and  England,  which  then,  as 
now,  existed,  and  will  continue  to  exist  imtil  the  utter  aboli- 
tion of  the  wretched  system  which  establishes  an  inequality  of 
duties  t  betwixt  the  different  parts  of  the  same  kingdom — a 
system,  be  it  said  in  passing,  mightily  resembling  the  condact 
of  a  pugilist  who  should  tie  up  one  arm  that  he  might  fight 
the  better  with  the  other.  But  Fairford  was  unprepared  for 
the  expensive  and  r^ular  establishments  by  which  the  illicit 
traffic  was  carried  on,  and  could  not  have  conceived  that  the 
capital  employed  in  it  should  have  been  adequate  to  the  erec- 
tion of  these  extensive  buildings,  with  all  their  oontmanoeB 
for  secrecy  of  communication.  He  was  musing  on  these  m- 
cumstances,  not  without  some  anxiety  for  the  progress  of  his  own 
journey,  when  suddenly,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes,  he  discovered  old  Mr. 
Trumbull  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  bearing  in  one  hand 
a  small  bundle,  in  the  other  his  dark  lantern,  the  light  of  which, 
as  he  advanced,  he  directed  full  upon  Faiif ord's  countenance. 

Though  such  an  apparition  was  exactly  what  he  expected, 
yet  he  did  not  see  the  grim,  stem  old  man  present  himself 
thus  suddenly  without  emotion,  especially  when  he  recollected, 
what  to  a  youth  of  his  pious  education  was  peculiarly  shocking, 
that  the  grizzled  hypocrite  was  probably  that  instant  arisen 
from  his  knees  to  Heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
mysterious  transactions  of  a  desperate  and  iUegal  trade. 

The  old  man,  accustomed  to  judge  with  r^y  sharpness  of 

*  Bee  Oonoeolmenta  for  Theft  and  Smoggliiw.    Note  82. 
t  These  datiee  wen  eqoaUied  in  fmCLaingy, 
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the  ph jmognomy  of  Hboee  with  whom  he  had  businesa^  did  not 
fail  to  remark  something  like  agitation  in  Faiif ord's  demeanour. 
'Have  ye  taken  the  rueT  said  he.  'Will  ye  take  the  sheaf 
from  the  mare,  and  give  up  the  venture  f ' 

'  Never  1'  said  Faiifoid,  firmly,  stimulated  at  onoe  by  his 
natural  spirit  and  the  recollection  of  his  friend — '  never,  while 
I  have  life  and  strength  to  follow  it  out ! ' 

*I  have  brought  you,'  said  Trumbull,  'a  clean  shirt  and 
some  stockings,  which  is  all  the  baggage  you  can  conveniently 
cany,  and  I  will  cause  one  of  the  lads  lend  you  a  horseman's 
ooat^  for  it  is  ill  sailing  or  riding  without  one ;  and,  touching 
your  valise,  it  will  be  as  safe  in  my  poor  house,  were  it  full  of 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  as  if  it  were  in  the  depth  of  the  mine.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it^'  said  Faiiford. 

'And  now,*  said  Trumbull,  again,  '  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  by 
what  name  I  am  to  name  you  to  Nanty  (which  is  Antony)  Ewart  1' 

*  By  the  name  of  Alan  Fairfoid,'  answered  the  young  lawyer. 
'But  that^'  said  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  reply,   'is  your  own 

pcoper  name  and  surname.' 

*  And  what  other  should  I  give  f '  said  the  young  man.  '  Do 
you  think  I  have  any  occasion  for  an  aZ«u?  And,  besides,  Mr. 
Trumbull,'  added  Alan,  thinking  a  little  raillery  might  intimate 
confidence  of  spirit^  'you  blessed  yourself,  but  a  little  while 
since,  that  you  had  no  acquaintance  with  those  who  defiled 
their  names  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  change  theuL' 

<  True — ^very  true,'  said  Mr.  Trumbull ;  '  nevertheless,  young 
man,  my  grey  hairs  stand  unreproved  in  this  matter ;  for,  in 
my  line  of  business,  when  I  sit  under  my  vine  and  my  fig-tree^ 
exchanging  the  strong  waters  of  the  North  for  the  gold  which 
is  the  price  thereof,  I  have,  I  thank  Heaven,  no  disguises  to 
keep  with  any  man,  and  wear  my  own  name  of  Thomas 
Trumbull,  without  any  chance  that  the  same  may  be  polluted ; 
whereas  thou,  who  art  to  journey  in  miry  ways,  and  amongst 
a  strange  people^  mayst  do  well  to  have  two  names,  as  thou 
hast  two  shirts,  the  one  to  keep  the  other  clean.' 

Here  he  emitted  a  chuckling  grunt^  which  lasted  for  two 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  exaoUy,  and  was  the  only  approach 
towards  laughter  in  which  old  Turnpenny,  as  he  was  nicknamed, 
was  ever  known  to  indulge. 

'You  are  witty,  Mr.  Trumbull,'  said  Fairford;  'but  jests 
are  no  arguments.    I  shall  keep  my  own  name.' 

'  At  your  own  pleasure,'  said  the  merchant ;  '  there  is  but 
one  name  which,'  etc  etc.  etc. 
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We  will  not  follow  the  hypocrite  through  the  impious  cant 
which  he  added,  in  order  to  close  the  suhject. 

Alan  followed  him,  in  silent  abhorrence,  to  the  recess  in 
which  the  beaufet  was  placed,  and  which  was  so  artificially 
made  as  to  conceal  another  of  those  traps  with  which  the  whok 
building  abounded.  This  concealment  admitted  them  to  the 
same  winding  passage  by  which  the  young  lawyer  had  been 
brought  thither.  The  path  which  they  now  took  amid  these 
mases  differed  from  the  direction  in  which  he  had  been  guided 
by  Rutledge.  It  led  upwards,  and  terminated  beneath  a  gaxret 
window.  Trumbull  opened  it,  and,  with  more  agilily  than  his 
age  promised,  clambered  out  upon  the  leads.  If  Fairford's 
journey  had  been  hitherto  in  a  stifled  and  subterranean  atmo- 
sphere, it  was  now  open,  lofty,  and  aiiy  enough ;  for  he  had  to 
follow  his  guide  over  leads  and  slates,  which  the  old  smuggler 
traversed  with  the  dexterity  of  a  cat.  It  is  true,  his  course  was 
facilitated  by  knowing  exactly  where  certain  stepping-places  and 
holdfasts  were  placed,  of  which  Fairford  could  not  so  readily 
avail  himself ;  but  after  a  difficult  and  somewhat  perilous  pro- 
gress along  the  roofs  of  two  or  three  houses,  they  at  length 
descended  by  a  skylight  into  a  garret  room,  and  from  thence 
by  the  stairs  into  a  public-house ;  for  such  it  appeared  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  whistling  for  waiters  and  attendance,  bawling 
of  '  House — house,  here ! '  chorus  of  sea-songs,  and  the  like 
noises. 

Having  descended  to  the  second  story,  and  entered  a  room 
there,  in  which  there  was  a  light,  old  Mr.  Trumbull  rung  the 
bell  of  the  apartment  thrice,  with  an  interval  betwixt  each, 
during  which  he  told  deliberately  the  number  twenty.  Imme- 
diately after  the  third  ringing,  the  landlord  appeared,  wil^ 
stealthy  step,  and  an  appearance  of  mysteiy  on  his  buxom 
visage.  He  greeted  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  was  his  landlord  as  it 
proved,  with  great  respect,  and  expressed  some  surprise  at 
seeing  him  so  late,  as  he  termed  it,  '  on  Saturday  at  e'en.' 

'And  I,  Robin  Hastie,'  said  the  landlord  to  tiie  tenant,  'am 
more  aurprised  than  pleased  to  hear  sae  muckle  din  in  your 
house,  Robie,  so  near  the  honourable  Sabbath;  and  I  must 
mind  you  that  it  is  contravening  the  tenns  of  your  tack,  whilk 
stipulate  that  you  should  shut  your  public  on  Saturday  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  latest.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  Robin  Hastie,  no  way  alarmed  at  the  gravity 
of  the  rebuke,  '  but  you  must  take  tent  that  I  have  admitted 
naebody  but  you,  Mr.  Trumbull — ^who,  by  the  way,  admitted 
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younell — since  nine  o'clock;  for  the  moet  of  the  folk  have 
been  here  for  seyeral  hoom  about  the  lading,  and  so  on,  of  the 
brig.  It  is  not  fuU  tide  yet^  and  I  cannot  put  the  men  out 
into  the  street.  If  I  did,  they  would  go  to  some  other  public, 
and  their  souls  would  be  nane  the  better,  and  my  purse  muckle 
the  waur ;  for  how  am  I  to  pay  the  rent  if  I  do  not  sell  the 
liquor! ' 

'Nay,  then,'  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  'if  it  is  a  work  of 
necessity,  and  in  the  honest  independent  way  of  business,  no 
doubt  there  is  balm  in  Gilead.  l^t  prithee,  Robin,  wilt  thou 
see  if  Nanty  Ewart  be,  as  is  moet  likely,  amongst  these  unhappy 
topers ;  and  if  so^  let  him  step  this  way  cannily,  and  speak  to 
me  and  this  young  gentleman.  And  it's  dry  talking,  Bobin, 
jou  must  minister  to  us  a  bowl  of  punch ;  ye  ken  my  gage.' 

'  From  a  mutchkin  to  a  gallon,  I  ken  your  honour's  taste, 
Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull,'  said  mine  host ;  '  and  ye  shall  hang  me 
over  the  sign-post  if  there  be  a  drap  mair  lemon  or  a  cum  less 
sugar  than  just  suits  you.  There  are  three  of  you ;  you  will 
be  for  the  auld  Scots  peremptory  pint-stoup*  for  the  success  of 
the  voyage  1 ' 

'  Better  pray  for  it  than  drink  for  it,  Robin,'  said  Mr.  Trum- 
bull. '  Yours  is  a  dangerous  trade,  Robin :  it  hurts  mony  a 
ane,  baith  host  and  guest.  But  ye  will  get  the  blue  bowl, 
Bobin — ^the  blue  bowl,  that  will  sloken  all  their  drouth,  and 
prevent  the  sinful  repetition  of  whipping  for  an  eke  of  a  Satur- 
day at  e'en.  Ay,  Robin,  it  is  a  pity  of  Nanty  Ewart.  Nanty 
likes  the  turning  up  of  his  little  finger  unco  weel,  and  we 
maunna  stint  him,  Biobin,  so  as  we  leave  him  sense  to  steer  by.' 

'Nanty  Ewart  could  steer  through  the  Pentland  Fiiih 
though  he  were  as  drunk  as  the  Baltic  Ocean,'  said  Bobin 
Hastie ;  and  instantly  tripping  downstairs,  he  speedily  returned 
with  the  materials  for  what  he  called  his  '  browst,'  which  con- 
sisted of  two  English  quarts  of  spirits  in  a  huge  blue  bowl, 
with  all  the  ingredients  for  punch,  in  the  same  formidable  pro- 
portion. As  the  same  time  he  introduced  Mr.  Antony  or  Nanty 
Ewart^  whose  person,  although  he  was  a  good  deal  flustered 
with  liquor,  was  different  from  what  Fairford  expected.  His 
dress  was  what  is  emphatically  termed  the  shabby  genteel — a 
frock  with  tarnished  lace,  a  small  cocked  hat,  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  faded  embroidery,  breeches 
of  the  same,  with  silver  knee-bands,  and  he  wore  a  smart  hanger 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  a  sullied  sword-belt. 

•  See  Pint  M euun.    Note  88. 
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'Here  I  oome,  patron,'  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
Trombull.     '  Well,  I  see  you  have  got  acme  grog  aboard.' 

'  It  is  not  my  ouatom,  Mr.  Ewart,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
'as  you  well  know,  to  become  a  chamberer  or  carouaer  thus 
late  on  Saturday  at  e'en ;  but  I  wanted  to  reoommend  to  your 
attention  a  young  friend  of  ours  that  is  going  upon  a  something 
particular  journey,  with  a  letter  to  our  friend  the  Laird,  from 
Pate-in-Peril,  as  they  call  him.' 

'Ay — ^indeed t  he  must  be  in  high  trust  for  so  young  a 
gentleman.  I  wish  you  joy,  sir,'  bowing  to  Fairford.  'By'r 
lady,  as  Shakspeare  says,  you  are  bringing  up  a  neck  to  a  fair 
end.  Come,  patron,  we  will  drink  to  Mr.  What^shall-call-um. 
What  is  his  name)  Did  you  tell  met  And  have  I  forgot  it 
already  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,'  said  Trumbull. 

'Ay,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford — a  good  name  for  a  fair  trader — ^Mr. 
Alan  Fairford ;  and  may  he  be  long  withheld  from  the  topmost 
round  of  ambition,  which  I  take  to  be  the  highest  round  of  a 
certain  ladder.' 

While  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  punch  ladle  and  began  to  fiU 
the  glasses.  But  Mr.  Trumbull  arrested  lus  hand,  until  he 
had,  as  he  expressed  himself,  sanctified  the  liquor  by  a  long 
grace ;  during  the  pronunciation  of  which  he  ^ut  indeed  his 
eyes,  but  his  nostrils  became  dilated,  as  if  he  were  annffing  up 
tike  fragrant  beverage  with  peculiar  compbcency. 

When  the  grace  was  at  leng^th  over,  the  three  friends  sat 
down  to  their  beverage,  and  invited  Alan  Fairford  to  partake. 
Anxious  about  his  situation,  and  disgusted  as  he  was  with  his 
company,  he  craved,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  permissifHi, 
under  ti^  allegation  of  being  fatigued,  heated,  and  the  like,  to 
fltretoh  himself  on  a  couch  which  was  in  the  apartment,  and 
attempted  at  least  to  procure  some  rest  before  high  water,  when 
the  vessel  was  to  sail. 

He  was  at  length  permitted  to  use  his  freedom,  and  stretched 
himself  on  the  ooudb,  faaraig  his  eyes  for  some  time  fixed  on 
the  jovial  party  he  had  left)  and  straining  his  ears  to  catch  if 
possible  a  little  of  their  conversation.  This  he  soon  found  was 
to  no  purpose ;  for  what  did  actually  reach  his  ears  was  dis- 
guised so  completely  by  the  use  of  cant  words,  and  the  thieves' 
Latin  called  slang,  that»  even  when  he  caught  the  words,  he 
found  himself  as  far  as  ever  from  the  sense  of  their  conversation. 
At  length  he  fell  asleep. 

It  was  after  Alan  had  slumbered  for  three  or  four  hours 
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k     that  he  was  wakened  by  voices  bidding  him  rise  up  and  pre- 

!«     pare  to  be  jogging.    He  started  ap  accordingly,  and  found 

%     himself  in  presence  of  the  same  party  of  boon  companions,  who 

na     had  just  despatched  their  huge  bowl  of  punch.     To  Alan's 

i:     surprise,  the  hquor  had  made  but  little  innoyation  on  the 

s     brains  of  men  who  were  accustomed  to  drink  at  all  hours, 

A      and  in  the  most  inordinate  quantities.    The  landlord  indeed 

spoke  a  little  thick,  and  the  texts  of  Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull 

I      stumbled  on  his  tongue ;  but  Nanty  was  one  of  those  topers 

i       who,  becoming  early  what  honr^dvanU  term  flustered,  remain         . 

;«i      whole  nights  and  days  at  the  same  point  of  intoxication ;  and,   ^y^ 

fft      in  fact,  as  they  are  seldom  entirely  sober,  can  be  as  rarely  seen 

^       absolutely  drunk.     Indeed,  Fairford,  had  he  not  known  how 

Ewart  had  been  engaged  whilst  he  himself  was  asleep,  would 

almost  have  sworn  when  he  awoke  that  the  man  was  more 

f.       sober  than  when  he  first  entered  the  room. 

f  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  they  descended 

i       below,  where  two  or  three  sailors  and  ruffian-looking  fellows 

awaited  their  commands.     Ewart  took  the  whole  direction  upon 

himself,  gave  his  orders  with  briefness  and  precision,  and  looked 

to  their  being  executed  with  the  silence  and  celerity  which  that 

peculiar  crisis  required.    All  were  now  dismissed  for  the  brig, 

which  lay,  as  Fairford  was  given  to  understand,  a  little  farther 

down  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  burden, 

till  almost  within  a  mile  of  the  town. 

When  they  issued  from  the  inn,  the  landlord  bid  them 
good-bye.  Old  Trumbull  walked  a  little  way  with  them,  but 
the  air  had  probably  considerable  effect  on  the  state  of  his 
brain;  for,  after  reminding  Alan  Fairford  that  the  next  day 
was  the  honourable  Sabbath,  he  became  extremely  excursive  in 
an  attempt  to  exhort  him  to  keep  it  holy.  At  length,  being 
perhaps  sensible  that  he  was  beaoming  iniintellifflblo^  he  tianut 
a  volume  into  Fairf  ord's  hand,  hiccupping  at  t£e  same  time — 
'Good  book — good  book — ^fine  hymn-book — ^fit  for  the  honour- 
able Sabbath,  whilk  awaits  us  to-morrow  morning.'  Here  the 
iron  tongue  of  time  told  five  from  the  town-steeple  of  Annan, 
to  the  further  confusion  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  already  disordered 
ideas.  '  Ay  I  is  Sunday  come  and  gone  already  t  Heaven  be 
praised  !  Only  it  is  a  marvel  the  afternoon  is  sae  dark  for  the 
time  of  the  year.  Sabbath  has  slipped  ower  quietly,  but  we 
have  reason  to  bless  oursells  it  has  not  been  altogether  mis- 
employed. I  heard  little  of  the  preaching — a  cauld  moralist, 
I  doubt^  served  that  out;  but»  eh — the  pnTsr — I  naad  It  as 
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if  I  had  said  the  words  myaell.'  Here  he  repeated  aae  or  tvo 
petitions,  which  were  probably  a  part  of  his  familj  defrotkniSi 
before  he  was  summoned  forth  to  what  he  called  the  way  of 
business.  *  I  never  remember  a  Sabbath  pass  so  cannil j  off  in 
my  life.'  Then  he  recollected  himself  a  little,  and  said  to  Alan, 
^You  may  read  that  book,  Mr.  Fairford,  to-morzow,  all  the 
same,  though  it  be  Monday ;  for,  you  see,  it  was  Saturday 
when  we  were  thegither,  aiui  now  it's  Sunday,  and  if  s  dark 
night;  so  the  Sabbath  has  slipped  dean  away  through  onr 
fingers,  like  water  through  a  sieye,  which  abidetii  not ;  and  we 
have  to  begin  again  to-morrow  morning  in  the  weariful,  base^ 
mean,  earthly  employments  whilk  are  unworthy  of  an  im- 
mortal 8pirit--alwayB  excepting  the  way  of  business.' 

Three  of  the  fellows  were  now  returning  to  the  town,  and, 
at  Ewart's  command,  they  cut  short  the  patriarch's  exhortation 
by  leading  him  back  to  his  own  residence.  The  rest  of  the 
party  then  proceeded  to  the  brig,  which  only  waited  their 
arrival  to  get  under  weigh  and  drop  down  the  river.  Nanty 
Ewart  betook  himself  to  steering  the  brig,  and  the  very  touch 
of  the  helm  seemed  to  dispel  the  remaining  influence  of  the 
liquor  which  he  had  drunk,  since,  through  a  troublesome  and 
intricate  channel,  he  was  able  to  direct  the  course  of  his  little 
vessel  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  and  safety. 

Alan  Fairford  for  some  time  availed  himself  of  the  clears 
ness  of  the  summer  morning  to  gaze  on  the  dimly  seen  shores 
betwixt  which  they  glided,  becoming  less  and  less  distinct  as 
they  receded  from  each  other,  until  at  length,  having  adjusted 
lus  little  bundle  by  way  of  pillow,  and  wrapt  around  him  the 
greatcoat  with  which  old  Trumbull  had  equipped  him,  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  deck,  to  try  to  recover  the  slumber 
out  of  which  he  had  been  awakened.  Sleep  had  scarce  begun 
to  settle  on  his  eyes  ere  he  found  something  stirring  about  his 
person.  With  ready  presence  of  mind  he  recollected  his  situa- 
tion, and  resolved  to  show  no  alarm  until  the  purpose  of  this 
became  obvious;  but  he  was  soon  relieved  from  his  anxiety 
by  finding  it  was  only  the  result  of  Nant/s  attention  to  hu 
comfort,  who  was  wrapping  around  him,  as  softly  as  he  could,  a 
great  boat^loak,  in  order  to  defend  him  from  the  morning  air. 

'Thou  art  but  a  cockerel,'  he  muttered,  'but  'twere  pity 
thou  wert  knocked  off  the  perch  before  seeing  a  little  more  of 
the  sweet  and  sour  of  this  world ;  though,  faith,  if  thou  hast 
the  usual  luck  of  it,  the  best  way  were  to  leave  thee  to  the 
chance  of  a  seasoning  fever.' 
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These  words,  and  the  awkwaid  oourtesy  with  which  the 
akipper  of  the  little  brig  tucked  the  searcoat  round  Fairf ord, 
gave  him  a  confidence  of  safety  which  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly 
possessed.  He  stretched  himself  in  more  security  on  the  hard 
planks,  and  was  speedily  asleep,  though  his  dumbers  were 
feverish  and  unrefreshing. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  intimated  that  Alan  Fairf ord  inherited 
from  his  mother  a  delicate  constitution,  with  a  tendency  to 
consumption ;  and,  being  an  only  child,  with  such  a  cause  for 
apprehension,  care,  to  the  verge  of  effeminacy,  was  taken  to 
preserve  him  from  damp  beds,  wet  feet,  and  those  various 
emergencies  to  which  the  Caledonian  boys  of  much  higher 
birth,  but  more  active  habits,  are  generally  accustomed.  In 
man,  the  spirit  sustains  the  constitutional  weakness,  as  in  the 
winged  tribes  the  feathers  bear  aloft  the  body.  But  there  is 
a  bound  to  these  supporting  qualities;  and  as  the  pinions  of 
the  bird  must  at  length  grow  weary,  so  the  vit  onvmi  of  the 
human  straggler  becomes  broken  down  by  continued  fatigue. 

When  the  voyager  was  awakened  by  the  light  of  the  sun 
now  riding  high  in  Heaven,  he  found  himself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  almost  intolerable  headache,  with  heat,  thirst, 
shootings  across  the  back  and  loins,  and  other  symptoms  in- 
timating vic^ent  cold,  accompanied  with  fever.  The  manner  in 
whidi  he  had  passed  the  preceding  day  and  night,  though 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  of  little  consequence  to  most  young 
men,  was  to  him,  delicate  in  constitution  and  niuture,  attended 
with  bad,  and  even  perilous,  consequences.  He  felt  this  was 
the  case,  yet  would  fdn  have  combated  the  symptoms  of  indis- 
position, which,  indeed,  he  imputed  chiefly  to  sea-sickness.  He 
sat  up  on  deck,  and  looked  on  the  scene  around,  as  the  little 
vessel,  having  borne  down  the  Solway  Firth,  was  beginning, 
with  a  favourable  northerly  breese,  to  bear  away  to  the  south- 
ward, crossing  the  entrance  of  the  Wampool  river,  and  pre- 
paring to  double  the  most  northerly  point  of  Cumberland. 

But  Fairford  felt  annoyed  with  deadly  sickness,  as  well  as 
by  pain  of  a  distressing  and  of^ressive  character ;  and  neither 
CSriffel,  rising  in  majesty  on  the  one  hand,  nw  the  distant  yet 
more  picturesque  outline  of  Skiddaw  and  Glaramara  upon  the 
other,  could  attract  his  attention  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
usually  fixed  by  beautiful  scenery,  and  especially  that  which 
had  in  it  something  new  as  well  as  striking.  Tet  it  was  not  in 
Alan  Fairford's  nature  to  give  way  to  despondence^  even  when 
seconded  by  pain.    He  had  recourse,  in  tiie  first  place,  to  his 
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pocket ;  but  instead  of  the  little  Sallust  he  had  brought  with 
him,  that  the  perusal  of  a  favourite  classical  author  might  help 
to  pass  away  a  heavy  hour,  he  pulled  out  the  supposed  hymn- 
book  with  which  he  had  been  presented  a  few  hours  before  by 
that  temperate  and  scrupulous  person,  Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull, 
alias  Turnpenny.  The  volume  was  bound  in  sable,  and  its 
exterior  might  have  become  a  psalter.  But  what  was  Alan's 
astonishment  to  read  on  the  title-page  the  following  wards : — 
Merry  Thoughts  far  Merry  Men;  or^  Mother  Midnights  Mia- 
eellany  far  the  Small  ffours ;  and,  turning  over  the  leaver  he 
was  disgusted  with  profligate  tales,  and  more  profligate  songs^ 
ornamented  with  figures  corresponding  in  infamy  with  ^ 
letterpress. 

'Good  God!'  he  thought,  'and  did  this  hoary  reprobate 
summon  his  family  together,  and,  with  such  a  disgraceful  pledge 
of  infamy  in  his  bosom,  venture  to  approach  the  throne  of  his 
Creator  f  It  must  be  so ;  the  book  is  bound  after  the  manner 
of  those  dedicated  to  devotional  subjects,  and  doubtless,  Uie 
wretch,  in  his  intoxication,  confounded  the  books  he  carried 
with  hun,  as  he  did  the  days  of  the  week.'  Seised  with  the 
disgust  with  which  the  young  and  generous  usually  r^ard  the 
vices  of  advanced  life,  Alan,  having  turned  the  leaves  of  the 
book  over  in  hasty  disdain,  flung  it  from  him,  as  far  as  he  oould, 
into  the  sea.  He  then  had  recourse  to  the  Sallust^  whi<^  he 
had  at  first  sought  for  in  vain.  As  he  opened  the  book,  Nan^ 
Ewart,  who  had  been  looking  over  his  shoulder,  made  his  own 
opinion  heard. 

'  I  think  now,  brother,  if  you  are  so  much  scandalised  at  a 
little  piece  of  sculduddery,  which,  after  all,  does  nobody  any 
harm,  you  had  better  have  given  it  to  me  than  have  flung  it 
into  the  Solway.' 

'  I  hope,  sir,'  answered  Fairford,  civilly, '  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading  better  books.' 

'  Faith,'  answered  Nanty,  '  with  help  of  a  little  Geneva  text^  I 
could  read  mv  Sallust  as  well  as  you  can ' ;  and  snatching  the 
book  from  Alan's  hand,  he  began  to  read,  in  the  Scottish 
accent :  * ''  Igitur  ex  divitiis  juventutem  Inxurta  aique  avaritta 
cum  svperhid  inwisere :  rapere,  consumere ;  sua  parvi  pendere, 
cUiena  ct^pere;  pttdaremy  amdeitiam^  pudieUiam,  divina  aique 
humana  promiscua,  nihil  pensi  neque  moderaU  habere.'*  *  There 
is  a  slap  in  the  face  now  for  an  honest  fellow  that  has  been 
buccaniering !    Never  could  keep  a  groat  of  what  he  got^  or 

*  See  TraiudatioDs  from  Salliut    Note  84. 
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hold  bis  fingers  from  what  belonged  to  anotber,  said  you  f  Fie 
— ^fie,  friend  Crispus,  thy  morals  are  as  crabbed  and  austere  as 
tby  style — the  one  has  as  little  mercy  as  ihe  otber  has  grace. 
By  my  soul,  it  is  unhandsome  to  make  personal  reflections  on 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  seeks  a  little  dvil  intercourse  with 
jou  after  nigh  twenty  years'  separation.  On  my  soul,  Master 
Sallust  deserves  to  float  on  the  Solway  better  than  Mother 
Midnight  herself.' 

'Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  he  may  merit  better  usage  at 
our  hands,'  said  Alan ;  'for  if  he  has  described  vice  plainly,  it 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  generally 
abhorred.' 

'Well,'  said  the  seaman,  'I  have  heard  of  the  aortes  Virgilir 
ancBj  and  I  daresay  the  9ortes  SaMusUanm  are  as  true  every 
tittle.  I  have  consulted  honest  Crispus  on  my  own  account, 
and  have  had  a  cuff  for  my  pains.  But  now  see,  I  open  the  book 
on  your  behalf,  and  behold  what  occurs  first  to  my  eye !  Lo 
you  there — ^'C<UUtna  .  .  .  omnium  JUi^ioiorumatquefacinO' 
ro»orum  eircum  40  .  .  .  hdbeboL"  And  then  again — "  Etiam  $i 
quU  a  culpa  vacuum  in  amieitiam  ^ftu  ineiderat,  quotidiano  atu 
par  .  .  .  nmilisque  eofteris  effieiehcUur.**  That  is  what  I  call 
plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  old  Roman,  Mr.  Fairford.  By 
the  way,  that  is  a  capital  name  for  a  lawyer.' 

'  Lawyer  as  I  am,'  said  Fairford,  '  I  do  not  understand  your 
innuendo.' 

'  Nay,  then,'  said  Ewart,  '  I  can  try  it  another  way,  as  well 
as  the  hypocritical  old  rascal  Turnpenny  himself  could  do.  I 
would  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  my 
Bible-book,  as  well  as  with  my  friend  Sallust.'  He  then,  in  a 
snuffling  and  canting  tone,  b^;an  to  repeat  the  Scripture  text 
— ' "  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  went  to  the  cave  of 
Adullam.  And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  together  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over 
them."  What  think  you  of  thatf  he  said,  suddenly  changing 
bis  manner.     '  Have  I  touched  you  now,  sir  ? ' 

'  You  are  as  far  off  as  ever,'  replied  Fairford. 

'  What  the  devil  1  and  you  a  repeating  frigate  between 
Summertrees  and  the  Laird !  Tell  diat  to  the  marines,  the 
sailors  won't  believe  it.  But  you  are  right  to  be  cautious, 
since  you  can't  say  who  are  right,  who  not.  But  you  look  ill ; 
it's  but  the  cold  morning  air.  Will  you  have  a  can  of  flip,  or 
a  jorum  of  hot  rumbo,  or  will  you  splice  the  main-brace 
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(showing  a  Bpirit-flaak)  f  Will  you  have  a  quid,  or  a  pipe,  or 
a  cigar  f — a  pinch  of  snuff,  at  leasts  to  clear  jour  brains  axid 
sharpen  jour  apprehension  ? ' 

Fairford  rejected  all  these  friendly  propositions. 

'  Why,  then,'  continued  Ewart,  *  if  you  will  do  nothing  for 
the  free  trade,  I  must  patronise  it  myself.' 

So  saying,  he  took  a  laige  glass  of  brandy. 

'A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  me,'  he  continued — ' of  the  dog 
that  will  worry  me  one  day  soon ;  and  jet,  and  be  d — d  to  me 
for  an  idiot^  I  must  always  have  him  at  my  throat.  But»  says 
the  old  catch ' — ^here  he  sung,  and  sung  well — 

'  Let's  drink — ^let's  drink,  while  life  we  have ; 
We'll  find  but  oold  drinking— oold  drinking  in  the  grmve. 

All  this,'  he  continued,  *  is  no  charm  against  the  headache.  I 
wish  I  had  anything  that  could  do  you  good.  Faith,  and  we 
have  tea  and  coffee  aboard  i  111  open  a  chest  or  a  bag,  and  let 
you  haye  some  in  an  instant.  You  are  at  the  age  to  like  sudi 
oat-lap  better  than  better  stuff.' 

Fairford  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer  of  tea. 

Nanty  Ewart  was  soon  heard  calling  about^  'Break  open 
yon  chest;  take  out  your  capful,  you  bastard  of  a  powder- 
monkey,  we  may  want  it  again.  No  sugar !  all  used  up  for 
grog,  say  you !  Knock  another  loaf  to  pieces,  can't  ye  1  And 
get  the  kettle  boiling,  ye  hell's  baby,  in  no  time  at  all ! ' 

By  dint  of  these  energetic  proceedings,  he  was  in  a  short 
time  able  to  return  to  the  place  where  his  passenger  lay  sick 
and  exhausted  with  a  cup,  or  rather  a  canful,  of  tea;  for 
everything  was  on  a  large  scale  on  board  of  the  'Jumping 
Jenny.'  Alan  drank  it  eagerly,  and  with  so  much  appeanmoe 
of  being  refreshed,  that  Nantj  Ewart  swore  he  would  have 
some  too^  and  only  laeed  it^  as  his  phrase  wen^  with  a  single 
glass  of  brandy. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

NAKRATIVB  OF  ALAN  FAIBFOBD,   OONTINITBD 

Wh  left  Alan  Fairford  on  the  deck  of  the  little  Bmuggling  brig, 
in  that  disoonBolate  situation  when  sickneas  and  nausea  attack 
a  heated  and  fevered  frame  and  an  anxious  mind.  His  share  of 
sea-sickness,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  engross  his  sensa- 
tions entirely,  or  altogether  to  divert  his  attention  from  what 
was  passing  around.  If  he  could  not  delight  in  the  swiftness 
and  agility  with  which  the  *  little  frigate '  walked  the  waves,  or 
amuse  himself  by  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  sea-views  around 
him,  where  the  distant  Skiddaw  raised  his  brow,  as  if  in  de- 
jQance  of  the  clouded  eminence  of  Criffel,  which  lorded  it  over 
the  Scottish  side  of  the  estuary,  he  had  spirits  and  composure 
enough  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
on  whose  character  his  own  safety  in  all  probabOity  was 
dependent. 

Nanty  Ewart  had  now  given  the  helm  to  one  of  his  people, 
a  bald-pated,  grizzled  old  fellow,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent 
in  evading  the  revenue  laws,  with  now  and  then  the  relaxation 
of  a  few  months'  imprisonment^  for  deforcing  officers,  resisting 
seizures,  and  the  like  offences. 

Nanty  himself  sat  down  by  Fairford,  helped  him  to  his  tea, 
with  such  other  refreshments  as  he  could  think  of,  and  seemed 
in  his  way  sincerely  desirous  to  make  his  situation  as  comfort- 
able as  things  admitted.  Fairford  had  thus  an  opportunity  to 
study  his  countenance  and  manners  more  closely. 

It  was  plain,  Ewart,  though  a  good  seaman,  had  not  been 
bred  upon  that  element.  He  was  a  reasonably  good  scholar, 
and  seemed  fond  of  showing  it,  by  recurring  to  the  subject  of 
Sallust  and  Juvenal;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sea-phrases 
seldom  chequered  his  conversation.  He  had  been  in  person 
what  is  called  a  smart  little  man ;  but  the  tropical  sun  had 
burnt  his  originally  fair  complexion  to  a  dusty  red,  and  the 
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bile  which  was  diffused  through  his  system  had  stained  it  with 
a  yellowish-black :  what  ought  to  have  been  the  white  part  d 
his  eyes,  in  particular,  had  a  hue  as  deep  as  the  topaz.  He 
was  very  thin,  or  rather  emaciated,  and  his  countenance, 
though  still  indicating  alertness  and  activity,  showed  a 
constitution  exhausted  with  excessive  use  of  his  fiavoarite 
stimulus. 

*  I  see  you  look  at  me  hard,'  said  he  to  Fairford.  '  Had  jou 
been  an  officer  of  the  d— -d  customs,  my  terriers'  backs  would 
have  been  up'  He  opened  his  breast,  and  showed  Alan  a  pair 
of  pistols  disposed  between  his  waistcoat  and  jacket^  placing 
his  finger  at  the  same  time  upon  the  cock  of  one  of  theuL 
'But  come,  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  though  you're  a  dose 
one.  I  daresay  you  think  me  a  queer  customer;  but  I  can 
tell  you,  they  that  see  the  ship  leave  harbour  know  little 
of  the  seas  she  is  to  saU  through.  My  father,  honest  old 
gentleman,  never  would  have  thought  to  see  me  master  of  the 
"  Jumping  Jenny." ' 

Fairfoid  said, '  It  seemed  very  clear  indeed  that  Mr.  Ewart's 
education  was  far  superior  to  the  line  he  at  present  occupied.' 

'  0,  Criffel  to  Solway  Moss ! '  said  the  other.     '  Why,  man, 

I  should  have  been  an  expounder  of  the  Word,  with  a  wig  like 

a  snow-wreath,  and  a  stipend  like — ^like — ^like  a  hundred  pounds 

Sryear,   I  suppose.      I  can  spend  thrice  as  much  as  that, 

though,  being  such  as  I  am.'    Here  he  sung  a  scrap  of  an  old 

Northumbrian  ditty,  mimicking  the  burr  of  the  natives  of 

that  county : — 

'  Willy  Foster's  gone  to  sea, 
Siller  buckles  at  his  knee, 
He'll  come  back  and  marry  me — 
Canny  Willy  Foster/ 

'  I  have  no  doubt)'  said  Fairford,  '  your  present  occupation 
is  more  lucrative;  but  I  should  have  thought  the  <^urch 
might  have  been  more * 

He  stopped,  recollecting  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  say 
anything  disagreeable. 

*  More  respectable,  you  mean,  I  suppose  t '  said  Ewart^  with 
a  sneer,  and  squirting  the  tobacco-juice  through  his  front 
teeth ;  then  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone 
of  candour  which  some  internal  touch  of  conscience  dictated. 
'And  BO  it  would,  Mr.  Fairford,  and  happier,  too,  by  a 
thousand  degrees,  though  I  have  had  my  pleasures  too.  But 
there  was  my  father — God  bless  the  old  man ! — a  true  chip  of 
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the  old  PreBbjterian  block,  walked  his  pariah  like  a  captain  on 
the  quarteiMieGk,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  good  to  rich  and 
poor.     Off  went  the  laird's  hat  to  the  minister  as  fast  as  the 

poor  man's  bonnet.    When  the  eye  saw  him Pshaw  I  what 

haye  I  to  do  with  that  now  Y  Yes,  he  was,  as  Virgil  hath  it» 
*'  Vir  tapienUa  et  pietate  grcwitJ*  But  he  might  have  been  the 
wiser  man  had  he  kept  me  at  home,  when  he  sent  me  at 
nineteen  to  study  divinity  at  the  head  of  the  highest  stair  in 
the  Ooyenant  Close.  It  was  a  cursed  mistake  in  the  old 
gentleman.  What  though  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittlebasket,  for 
she  wrote  herself  no  less,  was  our  cousin  five  times  removed, 
and  took  me  on  that  account  to  board  and  lodging  at  six 
shillings  instead  of  seven  shillings  a-week  Y  it  was  a  d — d  bad 
saving,  as  the  case  proved.  Yet  her  very  dignity  might  have 
kept  me  in  order ;  for  she  never  read  a  chapter  excepting  out 
of  a  Cambridge  Bible,  printed  by  Daniel,  and  bound  in  em- 
broidered velvet.  I  think  I  see  it  at  this  moment  1  And  on 
Sundays,  when  we  had  a  quart  of  twopenny  ale,  instead  of 
buttermilk,  to  our  porridge,  it  was  always  served  up  in  a  silver 
possetKlish.  Also  she  used  silver-mounted  spectacles,  whereas 
even  my  father's  were  cased  in  mere  horn.  These  things  had 
their  impression  at  firsts  but  we  get  used  to  grandeur  by 
degrees.  Well,  sir  1  Gad,  I  can  scarce  get  on  with  my  story — 
it  sticks  in  my  throat — ^must  take  a  trifle  to  wash  it  down. 
Well,  this  dame  had  a  daughter,  Jess  Cantrips — a  black-eyed, 
bouncing  wench — and,  as  the  devil  would  have  it»  there  was 
the  d — d  five  story  stair — her  foot  was  never  from  it»  whether  I 
went  out  or  came  home  from  the  divinity  hall.  I  would  have 
eschewed  her,  sir — I  would,  on  my  soul,  for  I  was  as  innocent  a 
lad  as  ever  came  from  Laxmnermuir ;  but  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  escape,  retreat^  or  flighty  unless  I  could  have  got  a  pair 
of  wings,  or  made  use  of  a  ladder  seven  stories  high,  to  scale  the 
window  of  my  attic.  It  signifies  little  talking — ^you  may  sup- 
pose how  all  this  was  to  end.  I  would  have  married  the  girl, 
and  taken  my  chance — I  would,  by  Heaven  1  for  she  was  a 
pretty  girl,  and  a  good  girl  till  she  and  I  met ;  but  you  know  the 
old  song,  <'  Kirk  would  not  let  us  be."  A  gentleman,  in  my 
case,  would  have  settled  the  matter  with  the  kirk-treasurer  for 
a  Bznall  sum  of  money;  but  the  poor  stibbler,  the  penniless 
dominie,  having  married  his  cousin  of  Kittlebasket^  must  next 
have  proclaimed  her  frailty  to  the  whole  parish,  by  mounting 
the  throne  of  Presbyterian  penance,  and  proving,  as  Othello 
says,  "  his  love  a  whore,"  in  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 
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'  In  this  extremity  I  daned  not  stay  wheie  I  was,  azid  so 
thought  to  go  home  to  my  father.  But  first  I  got  Jack 
Hadaway,  a  lad  from  the  same  parish,  and  who  lived  in  tlie 
same  infernal  stair,  to  make  some  inquiries  how  the  old  gentle- 
man had  taken  the  matter.  I  soon,  by  way  of  answer,  learned, 
to  the  great  increase  of  my  comfortable  reflections,  that  the 
good  old  man  made  as  much  clamour  as  if  such  a  thing  as  a 
man's  eating  his  wedding  dinner  without  saying  grace  had 
never  happened  since  Adam's  time.  He  did  nothing  for  six 
days  but  cry  out,  ^*  Ichabod — Ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed 
from  my  house ! "  and  on  the  seventh  he  preached  a  Bertnoa, 
in  which  he  enlarged  on  this  incident  as  illustrative  of  one  of 
the  great  occasions  for  humiliation  and  causes  of  national 
defection.  I  hope  the  course  he  took  comforted  himself;  I 
am  sure  it  made  me  ashamed  to  show  my  nose  at  home.  So  I 
went  down  to  Leith,  and,  exchanging  my  hodden-grey  coat  of 
my  mother's  spinning  for  such  a  jacket  as  this,  I  entered  my 
name  at  the  rendezvous  as  an  able-bodied  landsman,  and  sailed 
with  the  tender  round  to  Plymouth,  where  they  were  fitting 
out  a  squadron  for  the  West  Indies.  There  I  was  put  aboard 
the  "Fearnought)"  Captain  Daredevil,  among  whose  crew  I 
soon  learned  to  fear  Satan,  the  terror  of  my  early  youth,  as 
little  as  the  toughest  Jack  on  board.  I  had  some  qualms  at 
first,  but  I  took  the  remedy  (tapping  the  case-botUe)  which 
I  recommended  to  you,  being  as  good  for  sickness  of  the  soul 
as  for  sickness  of  the  stomach.  What^  you  won't  f  Very  well, 
I  must,  then.     Here  is  to  ye.' 

'  You  would,  I  am  afraid,  find  your  education  of  little  use  in 
your  new  condition?'  said  Fairford. 

'Pardon  me,  sir,'  resumed  the  captain  of  the  *  Jumping 
Jenny';  'my  handful  of  Latin  and  small  pinch  of  Greek 
were  as  useless  as  old  junk,  to  be  sure;  but  my  readings 
writing,  and  accompting  stood  me  in  good  stead,  and  brought 
me  for^'ard.  I  might  have  been  schoolmaster — ay,  and  master, 
in  time ;  but  that  valiant  liquor,  rum,  made  a  conquest  of  me 
rather  too  often,  and  so,  make  what  sail  I  could,  I  always  went 
to  leeward.  We  were  four  years  broiling  in  that  blasted  climate^ 
and  I  came  back  at  last  with  a  little  prize-money.  I  always  had 
thoughts  of  putting  things  to  rights  in  the  Covenant  Close,  and 
reconciling  myself  to  my  father.  I  found  out  Jack  Hadaway, 
who  was  "  tuptowing"  away  with  a  dozen  of  wretched  boys,  and 
a  fine  string  of  stories  he  had  ready  to  regale  my  ears  withal.  My 
father  had  lectured  on  what  he  called  ''my  falling  away"  for  seven 
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Sabbathfly  when,  just  as  his  parishioners  began  to  hope  that  the 
oourse  was  at  an  end,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the 
eighth  Sunday  morning.  Jack  Hadaway  assured  me  that,  if  I 
wished  to  atone  for  my  errors  by  undergoing  the  fate  of  the 
first  martyr,  I  had  cmly  to  go  to  my  native  village,  where 
the  very  stones  of  the  street  would  rise  up  against  me  as  my 
other's  murderer.  Here  was  a  pretty  item.  WeU,  my  tongue 
dove  to  my  mouth  for  an  hour,  and  was  only  able  at  last  to 
utter  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cantrips.  0,  this  was  a  new  theme  for 
my  Job's  comforter.  My  sudden  departure,  my  father's  no 
less  sudden  death,  had  prevented  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
of  my  board  and  lodging.  The  landlord  was  a  haberdasher, 
with  a  heart  as  rotten  as  the  muslin  wares  he  dealt  in.  With- 
out respect  to  her  age  or  gentle  kin,  my  Lady  Kittlebasket 
was  ejected  from  her  airy  habitation ;  her  porridge-pot,  silver 
posselnlish,  silver-mounted  spectacles,  and  DanieFs  Cambridge 
Bible  sold,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  cadie  who  would 
bid  highest  for  them,  and  she  herself  driven  to  the  workhouse, 
where  she  got  in  with  difficulty,  but  was  easily  enough  lifted 
out^  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  dead  as  her  friends  could 
desire.  Merry  tidings  this  to  me,  who  had  been  the  d— d  (he 
paused  a  moment)  origo  tnali.  Gad,  I  think  my  confession 
would  soimd  better  in  Latin  than  in  English ! 

'  But  the  best  jest  was  behind.  I  had  just  power  to  stammer 
out  something  about  Jess — ^by  my  faith  he  had  an  answer !  I 
had  taught  Jess  one  trade,  and,  like  a  prudent  girl,  she  had 
found  out  another  for  herself ;  unluckily,  they  were  both  con- 
trabcmd,  and  Jess  Cantrips,  daughter  of  tlie  Lady  Kittlebasket^ 
had  the  honour  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations  for  street- 
walking  and  pocket-picking  about  six  months  before  I  touched 
shore.' 

He  changed  the  bitter  tone  of  affected  pleasantry  into  an 
attempt  to  laugh;  then  drew  lus  swarthy  hand  across  his 
swarthy  eyes,  and  said  in  a  more  natural  accent,  '  Poor  Jess ! ' 

There  was  a  pause,  imtil  Fairf ord,  pitying  the  poor  man's 
state  of  mind,  and  believing  he  saw  something  in  him  that,  but 
for  early  error  and  subsequent  profligacy,  might  have  been 
excellent  and  noble,  helped  on  the  conversation  by  asking,  in  a 
tone  of  commiseration,  how  he  had  been  able  to  endure  such  a 
load  of  calamity. 

'  Why,  very  well,'  answered  the  seaman — '  exceedingly  well 
— ^like  a  tight  ship  in  a  brisk  gale.  Let  me  recollect.  I 
remember  thanking  Jack,  very  composedly,  for  the  interesting 
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and  agreeable  oommunioation.  I  then  pulled  out  mj  canyan 
pouch  with  mj  hoard  of  moidores,  and  taking  out  two  pieces,  I 
bid  Jack  keep  the  rest  till  I  came  back,  as  I  was  for  a  cnuBe 
about  Auld  Reekie.  The  poor  devil  lodLcd  anxiously,  but  I 
shook  him  by  the  hand  and  lar  downstairs  in  such  confusioD 
of  mind  that,  notwithstanding  what  I  had  heard,  I  expected  to 
meet  Jess  at  eyerj  turning. 

'  It  was  market-daj,  and  the  usual  number  of  rogues  and 
fools  were  assembled  at  the  Cross.  I  observed  eveiybodj 
looked  strange  on  me,  and  I  thought  some  laughed.  I  hmoj  I 
had  been  making  queer  faces  enough,  and  perhaps  talking 
to  myself.  When  I  saw  myself  used  in  this  manner,  I  held 
out  my  clenched  fists  straight  before  me,  stooped  mj  head, 
and,  like  a  ram  when  he  makes  his  race,  darted  off  right  down 
the  street,  scattering  groups  of  weatherbeaten  lairds  and  peri- 
wigged burgesses,  and  beejing  down  all  before  me.  I  heard 
the  cry  of  "  Seize  the  madman  1 "  echoed,  in  Celtic  sounds,  from 
the  City  Quard,  with  ^'Ceaze  ta  matmani"  but  pursuit  and 
opposition  were  in  vain.  I  pursued  my  career;  the  smell  of 
the  sea,  I  suppose,  led  me  to  Leith,  where^  soon  after,  I  found 
myself  walking  very  quietly  on  the  shore,  admiring  the  tough 
round  and  sound  coniage  of  the  vessels,  and  thinking  how  a 
loop,  with  a  man  at  the  end  of  one  of  them,  would  look,  by 
way  of  tassel. 

'I  was  opposite  to  the  rendezvous,  formerly  my  place  of 
refuge;  in  I  bolted — found  one  or  two  old  acquaintances, 
made  half  a  dozen  new  ones— Klrank  for  two  days — ^was  put 
aboard  the  tender — off  to  Portsmouth — ^then  landed  at  the 
Haslaar  hospital  in  a  fine  hissing-hot  fever.  Never  mind,  I 
got  better :  nothing  can  kill  me.  The  West  Indies  were  my 
lot  again,  for,  since  I  did  not  go  where  I  deserved  in  the  next 
world,  I  had  something  as  like  such  quarters  as  can  be  had  in 
this — black  devils  for  inhabitants,  flames  and  earthquakes, 
and  so  forth,  for  your  element.  Well,  brother,  something  or 
other  I  did  or  said — I  can't  tell  what.  How  the  devil  should 
I,  when  I  was  as  drunk  as  David's  sow,  you  know  Y  But  I  was 
punished,  my  lad — ^made  to  kiss  the  wench  that  never  speaks 
but  when  she  scolds,  and  that's  the  gunner's  daughter,  comrade. 
Yes,  the  minister's  son  of — ^no  matter  where — has  the  oat's 
scratch  on  his  back !  This  roused  me,  and  when  we  were 
ashore  with  the  boat  I  gave  three  inches  of  the  dirk,  after  a 
stout  tussle,  to  the  feUow  I  blamed  most,  and  so  took  the  bush 
for  it.     There  were  plenty  of  wild  lads  then  along-shore ;  and 
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— ^I  don't  care  who  knows — ^I  went  on  the  aooonnt,  look  you — 
sailed  under  the  black  flag  and  manow-bones — ^was  a  good 
friend  to  the  sea  and  an  enemy  to  all  that  sailed  on  it.' 

Fairford,  though  uneasy  in  his  mind  at  finding  himself,  a 
lawyer,  so  olose  to  a  chuacter  so  lawless,  thought  it  best, 
nevertheless,  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  asked  Mr. 
Ewart^  with  aa  much  unconcern  as  he  could  assume,  '  Whether 
he  was  fortunate  as  a  rover  f ' 

*No — ^no,  d — ^n  it>  no^'  replied  Nanty ;  *the  devil  a  crumb 
of  butter  was  ever  churned  that  would  stick  upon  my  bread. 
There  was  no  order  among  us :  he  that  was  captain  tonday  was 
swabber  to-morrow ;  and  as  for  plunder — ^they  say  old  Avery  * 
and  one  or  two  close  hunks  made  money,  but  in  my  time  all 
went  as  it  came ;  and  reason  good,  for  if  a  fellow  had  saved 
five  dollars  his  throat  would  have  been  out  in  his  hammock. 
And  then  it  was  a  cruel,  bloody  work.  Pah — ^we'Il  say  no 
more  about  it.  I  broke  with  them  at  last>  for  what  they  did 
on  board  of  a  bit  of  a  snow — ^no  matter  what  it  was — bad 
enough,  since  it  frightened  me.  I  took  French  leave,  and  came 
in  upon  the  proclamation,  so  I  am  free  of  all  that  business. 
And  here  I  sit,  the  skipper  of  the  ''  Jumping  Jenny  " — a  nutshell 
of  a  thing,  but  goes  through  the  water  like  a  dolphin.  If  it 
were  not  for  yon  hypocritical  scoundrel  at  Annan,  who  has  the 
best  end  of  the  profit  and  takes  none  of  the  risk,  I  should  be 
well  enough — as  well  as  I  want  to  be.  Here  is  no  lack  of  my 
best  friend,'  touching  his  case-bottle ;  *  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
he  and  I  have  got  so  used  to  each  other,  I  begin  to  think  he  is 
like  a  professed  joker,  that  makes  your  sides  sore  with  laugh- 
ing if  you  see  him  but  now  and  then,  but  if  you  take  up 
house  with  him  he  can  only  make  your  head  stupid.  But  I 
warrant  the  old  fellow  is  doing  the  best  he  can  for  me,  after  all.' 

'  And  what  may  that  be  f '  said  Fairford. 

'He  is  KiLLiNO  me,'  replied  Nanty  Ewart ;  'and  I  am  only 
sorry  he  is  so  long  about  it.' 

So  saying  he  jumped  on  his  feet,  and  tripping  up  and  down 
the  deck,  gave  his  orders  with  his  usual  clearness  and  decision, 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  quantity  of  spirits  which  he 
had  oootrivX  swallow  whUe  nK^untin^hi-  ^rj. 

Although  far  from  feeling  well,  Fairford  endeavoured  to 
rouse  himself  and  walk  to  the  head  of  the  brig,  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  prospect,  as  well  as  to  take  some  note  of  the  course 
which  the  vessel  held.    To  his  great  surprise,  instead  of  stand- 

•  BMNotoK. 
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iDg  aorosB  to  the  opposite  Bhore  from  whioh  she  had  demited, 
the  brig  was  going  down  the  firth,  and  appazently  steering 
into  the  Irish  Sea.  He  oalled  to  Nanty  £wart»  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  and  aaked  why 
they  did  not  stand  straight  across  the  firth  for  some  poirt  in 
Cumberland. 

'Why,  this  is  what  I  call  a  reasonable  question,  now,' 
answered  Nant/;  'as  if  a  ship  oould  go  as  straight  to  its  port 
as  a  horse  to  the  stable,  or  a  free-trader  oould  sail  the  Solway 
as  securely  as  a  king^s  cutter  i  Why,  111  tell  ye,  broth^  if 
I  do  not  see  a  smoke  on  Bowness,  that  is  the  Tillage  upon  the 
headland  yonder,  I  must  stand  out  to  sea  for  twenty-four  hoiura 
at  least,  for  we  must  keep  the  weather^;age  if  there  are  hawks 
abroad.' 

'And  if  you  do  see  the  signal  of  safety.  Master  Ewart,  what 
is  to  be  done  then  1 ' 

'  Why  then,  and  in  that  case,  I  must  keep  off  till  night,  and 
then  run  you,  with  the  kegs  and  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  ashore 
at  Skinbumess.' 

'And  then  I  am  to  meet  with  this  same  laird  whom  I  hare 
the  letter  for  ? '  continued  Fairf ord. 

'  That,'  said  Ewart,  '  is  thereafter  as  it  may  be :  the  ship 
has  its  course,  the  fair-trader  has  his  port,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  say  where  the  Laird  may  be  found.  But  he  will  be 
within  twenty  miles  of  us,  off  or  on ;  and  it  will  be  my  business 
to  guide  you  to  him.' 

Fairford  could  not  withstand  the  passing  impulse  of  tenor 
which  crossed  him  when  thus  reminded  that  he  was  so  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  a  man  who^  by  his  own  account^  had 
been  a  pirate,  and  who  was  at  present^  in  aU  probability,  an 
outlaw  as  well  as  a  contraband  trader.  Nanty  Ewart  guessed 
the  cause  of  his  involuntary  shuddering. 

'  What  the  devil  should  I  gain,'  he  said,  '  by  passing  so  poor 
a  card  as  you  are  f  Have  I  not  had  ace  of  trumps  in  my  hand, 
and  did  I  not  play  it  fairly  t  Ay,  I  say  the  "  Jumping  Jenny  " 
can  run  in  other  ware  as  well  as  kegs.  Put  ai^ma  and  tau  to 
" Ewart,"  and  see  how  that  will  spelL    D'ye  taJLC  me  nowf ' 

'  No,  indeed,'  said  Fairford :  'I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
you  allude  to.' 

'Now,  by  Jove!'  said  Nanty  Ewart,  'thou  art  either  the 
deepest  or  Uie  shallowest  fellow  I  ever  met  with^-or  you  are 
not  right  after  all.  I  wonder  where  Summertrees  could  pick 
up  Budi  a  tender  along-shore.    Will  you  let  me  see  his  letter!' 
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I  Faiifofd  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  his  wish,  which,  he  was 

n  aware,  he  could  not  easily  resist  The  master  of  the  '  Jumping 
s  Jenny '  looked  at  the  direction  very  attentively,  then  turned 
I  the  letter  to  and  £ro,  and  examined  each  flourish  of  the  pen,  as 
,j     if  he  were  judging  of  a  piece  of  ornamented  manuscript;  then 

handed  it  back  to  Fairford,  without  a  single  word  of  remark. 
I  <  Am  I  right  now  f '  said  the  young  lawyer. 

,  '  Why,  for  that  matter,'  answered  Nanty,  *  the  letter  is  rights 

,2  sore  enough ;  but  whether  pou  are  right  or  not  is  your  own 
g  business,  rather  than  mine.'  And,  striking  upon  a  flint  with 
I  the  back  of  a  knife,  he  kindled  a  cigar  as  thick  as  his  finger, 
and  b^an  to  smoke  away  with  great  perseveranoe. 

Alan  Fairford  continued  to  regard  him  with  a  melancholy 
feeling  divided  betwixt  the  interest  he  took  in  the  unhappy 
man  and  a  not  unnatural  apprehension  for  the  issue  of  his  own 
adventure. 

£wart|  notwithstanding  the  stupifying  nature  of  his  pas- 
time, seemed  to  guess  what  was  working  in  his  passenger's 
mind;  for,  after  they  had  remained  some  time  engaged  in 
silently  observing  each  other,  he  suddenly  dashed  his  cigar  on 
the  deck,  and  said  to  him,  '  Well,  then,  if  you  are  sorry  for  me, 
I  am  sorry  for  you.  D — n  me,  if  I  have  cared  a  button  for 
man  or  mother's  son  since  two  years  since,  when  I  had  another 
peep  of  Jack  Hadaway.  The  fellow  was  got  as  fat  as  a  Norway 
whale ;  nuuried  to  a  great  Dutch-built  quean  that  had  brought 
him  six  children.  I  believe  he  did  not  know  me,  and  thought 
I  was  come  to  rob  his  house ;  however,  I  made  up  a  poor  face, 
and  told  him  who  I  was.  Poor  Jack  would  have  given  me 
shelter  and  dothes,  and  began  to  tell  me  of  the  moidores  that 
were  in  bank,  when  I  wanted  thenL  £gad,  he  changed  his 
note  when  I  told  him  what  my  life  had  been,  and  only  wanted 
to  pay  me  my  cash  and  get  rid  of  me.  I  never  saw  so  terrified 
a  visage.  I  burst  out  a-laughing  in  his  face,  told  him  it  was 
all  a  humbug,  and  that  the  moidores  were  all  his  own,  henoe- 
forth  and  for  ever,  and  so  ran  off.  I  caused  one  of  our  people 
send  him  a  bag  of  tea  and  a  keg  of  brandy  before  I  left  Poor 
Jack !  I  think  you  are  the  second  person  these  ten  years  that 
has  cared  a  tobacco-stopper  for  Nanty  Ewart.' 

'  Perhaps,  Mr.  Ewart,'  said  Fairford,  ^  you  live  chiefly  with 
men  too  deeply  interested  for  their  own  immediate  safety  to 
think  much  upon  the  distress  of  others  f ' 

'  And  with  whom  do  you  yourself  consorti  I  pray  t '  replied 
Nanty,  smartly.     'Why,  with  plotters,  that  can  make  no  plot 
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to  better  purpose  tban  their  own  hanging ;  and  inoendiazieB, 
that  are  Boapping  the  flint  upon  wet  tinder.  You'll  as  soon 
laise  the  dead  as  raise  the  Highlands;  you'll  as  soon  get  a 
grunt  from  a  dead  sow  as  any  oomfort  £rom  Wales  or  Ch^ire. 
You  think,  beoause  the  pot  is  boiling,  that  no  scum  but  youn 

can  come  uppermost;    I  know  better,  by  .     All  these 

rackets  and  riots  that  you  think  are  trending  your  way  have 
no  relation  at  all  to  your  interest ;  and  the  best  way  to  make 
the  whole  kingdom  friends  again  at  once  would  be  the  aJann 
of  such  an  undertaking  as  these  mad  old  fellows  are  tiying  to 
launch  into.' 

'  I  really  am  not  in  such  secrets  as  you  seem  to  allude  to^' 
said  Fairford ;  and,  determined  at  the  same  time  to  avail  him- 
self as  far  as  possible  of  Nanty's  communicative  disposition,  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  '  And  if  I  were,  I  should  not  hold  it  prudent 
to  make  them  much  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  I  am 
sure  so  sensible  men  as  Summertrees  and  the  Laird  may  oome- 
spend  together  without  offence  to  the  state.' 

'  I  take  you,  friend — I  take  you,'  said  Nanty  Ewart,  upon 
whom,  at  length,  the  liquor  and  tobaccoHsmoke  began  to  make 
considerable  innovation.  '  As  to  what  gentlemen  may  or  may 
not  correspond  about,  why,  we  may  pretermit  the  question,  as 
the  old  professor  used  to  say  at  the  hall ;  and  as  to  Summer- 
trees,  I  will  say  nothing,  knowing  him  to  be  an  old  fox.  But 
I  say  that  this  fellow  the  Laud  is  a  firebrand  in  the  country ; 
that  he  is  stirring  up  all  the  honest  fellows  who  should  he 
drinking  their  brandy  quietly,  by  telling  them  stories  about 
their  ancestors  and  the  Forty-five;  and  that  he  is  tiying  to 
turn  all  waters  into  his  own  mill-dam,  and  to  set  his  sails  to 
all  winds.  And  because  the  London  people  are  roaring  about 
for  some  pinches  of  their  own,  he  thinks  to  win  them  to  his 
turn  with  a  wet  finger.  And  he  gets  encouragement  from 
some  because  they  want  a  spell  of  money  from  him ;  and  from 
othere  because  they  fought  for  the  cause  once,  and  are  ashamed 
to  go  back ;  and  others  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose ;  and 
others  beoause  they  are  discontented  fools.  But  if  he  has 
brought  you,  or  any  one,  I  say  not  whom,  into  this  scrape, 
with  the  hope  of  doing  any  good,  he's  a  d — d  decoy-duck,  and 
that's  all  I  can  say  for  him ;  and  you  are  geese,  which  is  worse 
than  being  decoy-ducks,  or  lame  ducks  eiUier.  And  so  here  is 
to  the  prosperity  of  King  George  the  Third,  and  the  true  Presby- 
terian religion,  and  confusion  to  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Pretender !    111  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Fahrbaim,  I  am  but  tenth 
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owner  of  this  bit  of  a  oraft,  the  "Jumping  Jenny" — ^but  tenth 
owner,  and  must  sail  her  hy  my  owners'  directions.  But  if  I 
were  whole  owner,  I  would  not  have  the  brig  be  made  a  ferry- 
boat for  your  Jacobitical,  old-fashioned  Popish  riff-rafiv  Mr. 
Fairport — I  would  not,  by  my  soul:  they  should  walk  the 
plank,  by  the  gods,  as  I  have  seen  better  men  do  when  I  sailed 
under  the  what-d'ye-callum  colours.  But  being  contraband 
goods,  and  on  board  my  vessel,  and  I  with  my  sailing  orders 
in  my  hand,  why,  I  am  to  forward  them  aa  directed.  I  say, 
John  Boberts,  keep  her  up  a  bit  with  the  helm.  And  so,  Mr. 
Fairweather,  what  I  do  is,  as  the  d — d  villain  Turnpenny 
says,  ''  all  in  the  way  of  business." ' 

He  had  been  speaking  with  difficulty  for  the  last  five  minutes, 
and  now  at  lengtii  dropped  on  the  deck  fairly  silenced  by  the 
quantity  of  spirits  which  he  had  swallowed,  but  without  having 
shown  any  glimpse  of  the  gaiety,  or  even  of  the  extravagance, 
of  intoxication. 

The  old  sailor  stepped  forward  and  flung  a  searcloak  over 
the  slumberer's  shoulders,  and  added,  looking  at  Fairford, 
'Pity  of  him  he  should  have  this  fault;  for  without  it>  he 
would  have  been  as  clever  a  fellow  as  ever  trode  a  plank  with 
ox  leather.' 

'  And  what  are  we  to  do  now  1 '  said  Fairford. 
*  Stand  off  and  on,  to  be  sure,  till  we  see  the  signal,  and 
then  obey  orders.' 

So  saying,  the  old  man  turned  to  his  duty,  and  left  the 
passenger  to  amuse  himself  with  his  own  meditations.  Pre- 
sently afterward  a  light  column  of  smoke  was  seen  rising  from 
the  little  headland. 

'  I  can  tell  you  what  we  are  to  do  now,  master,'  said  the 
sailor.  '  Well  stand  out  to  sea,  and  then  run  in  again  with  the 
evening  tide,  and  make  Skinbumess ;  or,  if  there's  not  light, 
we  can  run  into  the  Wampool  river,  and  put  you  ashore  about 
Eirkbride  or  Leaths  with  the  long  boat.' 

Fairford,  unwell  before,  felt  this  destination  condemned  him 
to  an  agony  of  many  hours,  which  his  disordered  stomach  and 
aching  head  were  Ul  able  to  endure.  There  was  no  remedy, 
however,  but  patience,  and  the  recollection  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing in  the  cause  of  friendship.  As  the  sun  rose  high,  he  be- 
came worse ;  his  sense  of  smeU  appeared  to  acquire  a  morbid 
degree  of  acuteness,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inhaling  and 
distinguishing  all  the  various  odours  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, from  that  of  pitch  to  all  the  complicated  smells  of  the 
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hold.     His  heart)  too,  throbbed  under  the  heat,  and  be  felt  as 
if  in  full  progress  towards  a  high  fever. 

The  seamen,  who  were  ciyil  and  attentive,  oonsideruig  their 
calling,  observed  his  distress,  and  one  contrived  to  make  an 
awning  out  of  an  old  sail,  while  another  compounded  scxne 
lemonade,  the  only  liquor  which  their  passenger  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  touch.  After  drinking  it  oS,  he  obtained,  but 
could  not  be  said  to  enjoy,  a  few  hours  of  troubled  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XV 

NABRATIVS  OF  ALAN  FAIBFOBD,  CONTINUBD 

Alan  Faibfobd'b  spirit  was  more  ready  to  encounter  labour 
than  his  frame  was  adequate  to  support  it.  In  spite  of  his 
exertions,  when  he  awoke,  after  five  or  siz  hours'  slumber,  he 
found  that  he  was  so  much  disabled  bj  dizziness  in  his  head 
and  pains  in  his  limbs  that  he  could  not  raise  himself  without 
assistance.  He  heard  with  some  pleasure  that  thej  were  now 
running  right  for  the  Wampool  river,  and  that  he  would  be 
put  on  shore  in  a  very  short  time.  The  vessel  accordingly  lay 
to,  and  presently  showed  a  weft  in  her  ensign,  which  was  hastily 
answered  by  signals  from  on  shore.  Men  and  horses  were  seen 
to  come  down  the  broken  path  which  leads  to  the  shore,  the 
latter  all  properly  tackled  for  carrying  their  loading.  Twenty 
fishing-barks  were  pushed  afloat  at  once,  and  crowded  round 
the  brig  with  much  clamour,  laughter,  cursing,  and  jesting. 
Amidst  all  this  apparent  confusion  there  was  the  essential 
regularity.  Nanty  Ewart  again  walked  his  quarterdeck  as  if 
he  had  never  tasted  spirits  in  his  life,  issued  the  necessaxy 
orders  with  precision,  and  saw  them  executed  with  punctuality. 
In  half  an  hour  the  loading  of  the  brig  was  in  a  great  measure 
disposed  in  the  boats ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  it  was 
landed  on  the  beach ;  and  another  interval  of  about  the  same 
duration  was  sufficient  to  distribute  it  on  the  various  strings  of 
packhorses  which  waited  for  that  purpose,  and  which  instantly 
dispersed,  each  on  its  own  proper  adventure.  More  mysteiy 
was  observed  in  loading  the  ship's  boat  with  a  quantity  of  small 
barrels,  which  seemed  to  contain  ammunition.  This  was  not 
done  until  the  commercial  customers  had  been  dismissed ;  and 
it  was  not  until  this  wa«  perfoAned  that  Ewart  proposed  to 
Alan,  as  he  lay  stunned  with  pain  and  noise,  to  accompany 
him  ashore. 

It  was  with  diffiou%  that  Fairford  could  get  over  the  side 
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of  the  vessel,  and  he  oould  not  seat  himself  on  the  stem  of  the 
boat  without  assistanoe  from  the  captain  and  his  people.  Nantj 
Ewart»  who  saw  nothing  in  this  worse  than  an  oidinaiy  fit  of 
sea-sickness,  applied  the  usual  topics  of  consolation.  He  assured 
his  passenger  that  he  would  be  quite  well  by  and  by,  when  he 
had  been  half  an  hour  on  terra  firma,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
drink  a  can  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  at  Father  Cncken- 
thorp's,  for  all  that  he  felt  a  little  out  of  the  way  for  riding  the 
wooden  horse. 

'Who   is   Father   Crackenthorp f '    said   Fairford,   though 
scarcely  able  to  articulate  the  question. 

'  As  honest  a  fellow  as  is  of  a  thousand,'  answered  Nanty. 
'Ah,  how  much  good  brandy  he  and  I  have  made  little  of  in  our 
day !  By  my  soul,  Mr.  Fairbird,  he  is  the  prince  of  skinkeis, 
and  the  father  of  the  free  trade ;  not  a  stingy,  hypocritical  devil 
like  old  Turnpenny  Skinflint,  ih&t  drinks  drunk  on  other  folks' 
cost,  and  thinks  it  sin  when  he  has  to  pay  for  it,  but  a  real 
hearty  old  cock.  The  sharks  have  been  at  and  about  him  this 
many  a  day,  but  Father  Grackenthorp  knows  how  to  trim  his 
sails — ^never  a  warrant  but  he  hears  of  it  before  the  ink's  dry. 
He  is  b(mu8  toeitu  with  head-borough  and  constable.  The  King's 
Exchequer  could  not  bribe  a  man  to  inform  against  him.  If 
any  such  raseal  were  to  cast  up,  why,  he  would  miss  his  ears 
next  morning,  or  be  sent  to  seek  them  in  the  Solway.  He  is  a 
statesman,  though  he  keeps  a  public ;  but,  indeed,  that  is  only 
for  convenience,  and  to  excuse  his  having  cellarage  and  folk 
about  him ;  his  wife's  a  canny  woman,  and  his  daughter  Doll 
too.  Gad,  youll  be  in  port  there  till  you  get  round  again ;  and 
111  keep  my  word  with  you,  and  bring  you  to  speech  o^  the 
Laird.  Gad,  the  only  trouble  I  shall  have  is  to  get  you  out  of 
the  house ;  for  Doll  is  a  rare  wench,  and  my  dame  a  funny  old 
one,  and  Father  Grackenthorp  the  rarest  companion !  Hell 
drink  you  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  without  starting,  but  never 
wet  his  lips  with  that  nasty  Scottish  stuff  that  the  canting  old 
scoundrel  Turnpenny  has  brought  into  fashion.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, every  inch  of  him,  old  Grackenthorp— in  his  own  way, 
that  is ;  and  besides,  he  has  a  share  in  the  ''Jumping  Jenny,"  and 
many  a  moonlight  outfit  besides.  He  can  give  Doll  a  pretty 
penny,  if  he  likes  the  tight  feUow  that  would  turn  in  with  her 
for  life.' 

In  the  midst  of  this  prolonged  panegyric  on  Father  Gracken- 
thorp, the  boat  touched  the  beach,  the  rowers  backed  their  oars 
to  keep  her  afloat,  whilst  the  other  fellows  jumped  into  the 
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Borfy  andy'with  the  most  rapid  dezteritj,  began  to  hand  the 
bazrels  ashore. 

*  Up  with  them  higher  on  the  beach,  my  hearties,'  exclaimed 
Nanty  Ewart  '  High  and  dry — high  and  dry ;  this  gear  will 
not  stand  wetting.  Now,  out  with  our  spare  hand  here — high 
and  dry  with  him  too.  What's  that  1  the  galloping  of  horse ! 
Oh,  I  hear  the  jingle  of  the  pack-saddles :  they  are  our  own  folk.' 

By  this  time  all  the  boat's  load  was  ashore,  consisting  of  the 
little  barrels;  and  the  boat's  crew,  standing  to  their  arms, 
ranged  themselves  in  front,  waiting  the  advance  of  the  horses 
which  came  clattering  along  the  beach.  A  man,  overgrown 
with  corpulence,  who  might  be  distinguished  in  the  moonlight, 
panting  with  his  own  exertions,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalcade,  which  consisted  of  horses  linked  together,  and 
accommodated  with  pack-saddles,  and  chains  for  securing  the 
kegs,  which  made  a  dreadful  clattering. 

'  How  now,  Fathw  Crackenthorp  ? '  said  Ewart.  '  Why  this 
hurry  with  your  horses  f  We  mean  to  stay  a  night  with  you, 
and  taste  your  old  brandy  and  my  dame's  home-brewed.  The 
signal  is  up,  man,  and  all  is  right.' 

*  All  is  wrong.  Captain  Nanty,'  cried  the  man  to  whom  he 
spoke ;  '  and  you  are  the  lad  that  is  like  to  find  it  so,  unless 
you  bundle  off.  There  are  new  brooms  bought  at  Carlisle  yester- 
day to  sweep  the  country  of  you  and  the  like  of  you ;  so  you 
were  better  be  jogging  inland.' 

*  How  many  rogues  are  the  officers  t  If  not  more  than  ten, 
I  will  make  fight.' 

'  The  devil  you  will  1 '  answered  Crackenthorp.  'Tou  were 
better  not,  for  they  have  the  bloody-backed  dragoons  from 
Carlisle  with  them.' 

'  Nay,  then,'  said  Nanty, '  we  must  make  sail.  Come,  Master 
Fairlord,  you  must  mount  and  ride.  He  does  not  hear  me :  he 
has  fainted,  I  believe.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  f  Father 
Crackenthorp^  I  must  leave  this  young  fellow  with  you  till  the 
gale  blows  out.  Hark  ye— goes  between  the  Laird  and  the 
t'other  old  one.  He  can  nei^er  ride  nor  walk — I  must  send 
him  up  to  you.' 

'  Send  him  up  to  the  gallows ! '  said  Crackenthorp.  '  There  is 
Quartermaster  Thwacker,  with  twenty  men,  up  yonder ;  an  he 
had  not  some  kindness  for  Doll,  I  had  never  got  hither  for  a 
start ;  but  you  must  get  off,  or  they  will  be  here  to  seek  us, 
for  his  orders  are  woundy  particular ;  and  these  kegs  contain 
worse  than  whisky — a  hanging  matter,  I  take  it.' 
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'I  wisb  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  Wampool  rirer,  widi 
them  they  belong  to,'  said  Nanty  Ewart  'But  they  are  part 
of  cargo ;  and  what  to  do  with  the  poor  young  fellow * 

*  Why,  many  a  better  fellow  has  roughed  it  on  the  grasB, 
with  a  cloak  o'er  him,'  said  Grackenthorp.  '  If  he  hath  a  feyer, 
nothing  is  so  cooling  as  the  night  air.' 

'Yes,  he  would  be  cold  enough  in  the  morning,  no  doubt; 
but  it's  a  kind  hearty  and  shall  not  cool  so  soon,  if  I  can  help 
it|'  answered  the  captain  of  the  '  Jumping  Jenny.' 

'  Well,  captain,  an  ye  will  risk  your  own  neck  for  anoAfaer 
man's,  why  not  take  him  to  the  old  girls  at  Fairladies  f ' 

'Whati  the  Miss  Arthurets!  The  Papist  jades !  But  nerer 
mind,  it  will  do ;  I  have  known  them  tis^e  in  a  whole  sloop's 
crew  that  were  stranded  on  the  sands.' 

'  You  may  run  some  risk,  though,  by  turning  up  to  Fair- 
ladies  ;  for  I  tell  you  they  are  all  up  through  the  country.' 

'Never  mind,  I  may  chance  to  put  some  of  them  down 
again,'  said  Nanty,  cheerfully.  'Come,  lads,  bustle  to  your 
tackle.    Are  you  all  loaded  ? ' 

'  Ay — ay,  captain ;  we  will  be  ready  in  a  jiffy,'  answered  the 

gang- 

'  D — ^n  your  "  captains " !     Have  you  a  mind  to  have  me 

hanged  if  I  am  taken  t    AU's  hail-fellow  here.' 

'  A  sup  at  parting,'  said  Father  Grackenthorp,  extending  a 
flask  to  Nanty  Ewart 

'  Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drop,'  said  Nanty.  '  No  Dutch 
courage  for  me :  my  heart  is  always  high  enough  when  there's 
a  chance  of  fighting ;  besides,  if  I  live  drunk,  I  should  like  to 
die  sober.  Here,  old  Jephson — ^you  are  the  best-natured  brute 
amongst  them — get  the  lad  between  us  on  a  quiet  horse,  and 
we  will  keep  him  upright,  I  warrant.' 

As  they  raised  Fairford  from  the  ground,  he  groaned  heavfly, 
and  asked  faintly  where  they  were  taking  him  to. 

'  To  a  place  where  you  will  be  as  snug  and  quiet  as  a  mouse 
in  his  hole,'  said  Nanty,  '  if  so  be  that  we  can  get  you  there 
safely.  Good-bye,  Fad^er  Grackenthorp;  poison  the  quarter- 
master, if  you  can.' 

The  loaded  horses  then  sprang  forward  at  a  hard  trot» 
following  each  other  in  a  line,  and  every  second  horse  being 
mounted  by  a  stout  fellow  in  a  smock-frock,  which  served  to 
conceal  the  arms  with  which  most  of  these  desperate  men  were 
provided.  Ewart  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  old  Jephson,  kept  his  young  charge 
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erect  in  the  saddle.  He  groaned  heayily  from  time  to  time ; 
and  Ewart,  more  moyed  with  oompassion  for  his  situation  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  own  habits,  endeavoured  to 
amuse  him  and  coiofort  him,  bj  some  account  of  the  place  to 
which  they  were  conveying  him,  his  words  of  consolation  being, 
however,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  calling  to 
his  people,  and  many  of  them  being  lost  amongst  the  rattiing 
of  the  barrels,  and  dinking  of  the  tackle  and  small  chains  by 
which  they  are  secured  on  such  occasions. 

'  And  you  see,  brother,  you  will  be  in  safe  quarters  at  Fair- 
ladies — good  old  scrambling  house — ^good  old  maids  enough,  if 
they  were  not  Papists.     Halloo^  you,  Jack  Lowther ;  keep  the 

line,  can't  ye,  and  shut  your  rattle-trap,  you  broth  of  a ! 

And  so,  being  of  a  good  family,  and  having  enough,  the  old 
lasses  have  turned  a  kind  of  saints,  and  nuns,  and  so  forth.  The 
place  they  live  in  was  some  sort  of  nunnshop  long  ago,  as  they 
have  them  still  in  Flanders ;  so  folk  call  them  the  Vestals  of 
Fairladies ;  that  may  be  or  may  not  be,  and  I  caro  not  whether 
it  be  or  no.  Blinkinsop,  hold  your  tongue,  and  be  d — d! 
And  so,  betwixt  great  alms  and  good  dinners,  they  aro  well 
thought  of  by  rich  and  poor,  and  their  trudging  with  Papists 
is  looked  over.  Thero  are  plenty  of  priests,  and  stout  young 
scholars^  and  such -like  about  the  house :  it's  a  hive  of  them. 
Moro  shame  that  government  send  dragoons  out  after  a  few 
honest  fellows  that  bring  the  old  women  of  England  a  drop  of 
brandy,  and  let  these  ragamuffins  smuggle  in  as  much  Papistry 

and Hark !  was  t^at  a  whistle  t     No^  it's  only  a  plover. 

You,  Jem  GoUier,  keep  a  look-out  arhead ;  well  meet  them  at 
the  High  Whins  or  Brotthole  Bottom,  or  nowhere.  Go  a  furlong 
a-head,  I  say,  and  look  sharp.  These  Miss  Arthurets  feed  the 
hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  such-like  acts;  which  my 
poor  father  used  to  say  were  filthy  rags,  but  he  dressed  himseft 
out  with  as  many  of  them  as  most  folk.  D — n  that  stumbling 
horse !  Father  Gradcenthorp  should  be  d — d  himself  for  put- 
ting an  honest  fellow's  neck  in  such  jeopardy.' 

Thus,  and  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Nanty  ran 
on,  increasing^  by  his  well-intended  annoyance,  the  agony  of 
Alan  Fairford,  who^  tormented  by  racking  pain  along  the  back 
and  loins,  which  made  the  rough  trot  of  the  horse  torture  to 
him,  had  his  aching  head  still  further  ronded  and  split  by  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  sailor,  dose  to  his  ear.  Perfectly  passive, 
however^  he  did  not  even  essay  to  give  any  answer ;  and  indeed 
his  own  bodily  distress  was  now  so  great  and  engrossing  that 
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to  think  of  his  situation  was  impofisible,  even  if  he  oould  ba^e 
mended  it  by  doing  so. 

Their  course  was  inland,  but  in  what  direction  Alan  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  They  passed  at  first  over  heaths  and 
sandy  downs ;  they  crossed  more  than  one  brook,  or  '  beck,'  as 
they  are  called  in  that  country — some  of  them  of  considerable 
depth — and  at  length  reached  a  cultivated  countiy,  divided, 
according  to  the  English  fashion  of  agriculture,  into  very  small 
fields  or  doses,  by  high  banks,  ovetgrown  with  underwood  and 
surmounted  by  hedge- row  trees,  amongst  which  winded  a 
number  of  impracticable  and  complicated  lanes,  where  the 
boughs,  projecting  from  the  embankments  on  each  side,  inter- 
cepted the  light  of  the  moon  and  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
horsemen.  But  through  this  labyrinth  the  experience  of  the 
guides  conducted  them  without  a  blunder,  and  without  even 
the  slackening  of  their  pace.  In  many  places,  however,  it  was 
impossible  for  three  men  to  ride  abreast,  and  therefore  the 
burden  of  supporting  Alan  Fairford  fell  alternately  to  oM 
Jephson  and  to  Nanty ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
they  oould  keep  him  upright  in  his  saddle. 

At  length,  when  his  powers  of  sufferance  were  quite  worn 
out,  and  he  was  about  to  implore  them  to  leave  him  to  his  fate 
in  the  first  cottage  or  shed,  or  under  a  haystack  or  a  hedge, 
or  anywhere,  so  he  was  left  at  ease,  Collier,  who  rode  a-head, 
passed  back  the  word  that  they  were  at  the  avenue  to  Fairladie& 
*  Was  he  to  turn  up  ?  * 

Committing  the  charge  of  Fairford  to  Jephson,  Nanty  dashed 
up  to  the  head  of  the  troop  and  gave  his  orders.  *  Who  knows 
the  house  best  ? ' 

'  Sam  Skelton's  a  Catholic,'  said  Lowther. 

*  A  d — d  bad  religion,'  said  Nanty,  of  whose  Presbyterian 
education  a  hatred  of  Popery  seemed  to  be  the  only  remnant 
'  But  I  am  glad  there  is  one  amongst  us,  anyhow.  Tou,  Sam, 
being  a  Papist^  know  Fairladies  and  the  old  maidens,  I  dare- 
say; so  do  you  fall  out  of  the  line  and  wait  here  with  me; 
and  do  you,  Collier,  carry  on  to  Walinford  Bottom,  then  turn 
down  the  beck  till  you  come  to  the  old  mill,  and  Goodman 
Grist)  the  miller,  or  old  Peel-the-Causeway  will  teU  you  when 
to  stow ;  but  I  will  be  up  with  you  before  that.' 

The  string  of  loaded  horses  then  struck  forward  at  their 
former  pace,  while  Nanty,  with  Sam  Skelton,  waited  by  the 
roadside  till  the  rear  came  up,  when  Jephson  and  FaMord 
joined  them;  and,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  latter,  they  began 
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to  proceed  at  an  easier  pace  than  formerly,  suffering  the  gang 
to  precede  them,  till  the  clatter  and  clang  attending  their 
progress  began  to  die  away  in  the  distance.  They  had  not 
proceeded  a  pistol-shot  from  the  place  where  they  parted,  when 
a  short  turning  brought  them  in  front  of  an  old  mouldering 
gateway,  whose  heavy  pinnacles  were  decorated  in  the  style 
of  the  17th  century,  with  clumsy  architectural  ornaments, 
several  of  which  had  fallen  down  from  decay,  and  lay  scattered 
about,  no  further  care  having  been  taken  than  just  to  remove 
them  out  of  the  direct  approach  to  the  avenue.  The  great 
stone  pillars,  glimmering  white  in  the  moonlight,  had  some 
fanciful  resemblance  to  supernatural  apparitions ;  and  the  air  of 
neglect  all  around  gave  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  the  habitation 
to  those  who  passed  its  avenue. 

'  There  used  to  be  no  gate  here,'  said  Skelton,  finding  their 
way  unexpectedly  stopped. 

'But  Uiere  is  a  gate  now,  and  a  porter  too,'  said  a  rough 
voice  from  within.  '  Who  be  you,  and  what  do  you  want  at 
this  time  of  night  ? ' 

'We  want  to  come  to  speech  of  the  ladies — of  the  Miss 
Arthurets,'  said  Nanty ;  '  and  to  ask  lodging  for  a  sick  man.' 

'  There  is  no  speech  to  be  had  of  the  Miss  Arthurets  at  this 
time  of  night,  and  you  may  carry  joxa  sick  man  to  the  doctor,' 
answered  the  fellow  from  within,  gruffly ;  '  for,  as  sure  as  there 
is  savour  in  salt  and  scent  in  rosemary,  you  will  get  no  entrance. 
Put  your  pipes  up  and  be  jogging  on.' 

'Why,  Dick  Gardener,'  said  Skelton,  'be  thou  then  turned 
porterT 

'  What,  do  you  know  who  I  am  t '  said  the  domestic,  sharply. 

*I  know    you    by  your  bye-word,'  answered  the  other. 

*  What,  have  you  forgot  little  Sam  Skelton  and  the  brock  in 
the  barrel?' 

'  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,'  answered  the  acquaintance 
of  Sam  Skelton ;  'but  my  orders  are  peremptory  to  let  no  one 
tip  the  avenue  tiiis  night,  and  therefore ' 

'  But  we  are  armed,  and  will  not  be  kept  back,'  said  Nanty. 

*  Harkye,  fellow,  were  it  not  better  for  you  to  take  a  guinea 
and  let  us  in  than  to  have  us  break  the  door  first  and  thy 
pate  afterwards  ?  for  I  won't  see  my  comrade  die  at  your  door, 
be  assured  of  that.' 

'Why,  I  dunna  know,'  said  the  fellow;  'but  what  cattle 
were  those  that  rode  by  in  such  huny  t ' 

'  Why,  some  of  our  folk  from  Bowness,  Stoniecultrum,  and 
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thereby,'  answered  Skelton :  '  Jack  Lowther^  and  old  JephaoD, 
and  broad  Will  Liamplugh,  and  such-like.' 

*  Well/  said  Dick  Grardener,  '  as  sure  as  there  is  saYonr  in 
salt  and  scent  in  rosentary,  I  thought  it  had  been  the  tioopen 
from  Carlisle  and  Wigton,  and  the  sound  brought  mj  heart  to 
my  mouth.' 

'  Had  thought  thou  wouldst  have  known  the  clatter  of  a  cask 
from  the  dash  of  a  broadsword  as  well  as  e'er  a  quaffer  in 
Cumberland,'  answered  Skelton. 

'  Come,  brother,  less  of  your  jaw  and  more  of  your  lega^  if 
ou  please,'  said  Nanty :  '  every  moment  we  stay  is  a  moment 
ost.  Go  to  the  ladies,  and  tell  them  that  Nanty  Ewart^  of 
the  "  Jumping  Jenny,"  has  brought  a  young  gentleman,  chai^ged 
with  letters  from  Scotland  to  a  certain  gentleman  of  con- 
sequence in  Cumberland;  that  the  soldiers  are  out^  and  the 
gentleman  is  very  ill,  and  if  he  is  not  receiyed  at  Fairladies,  he 
must  be  left  either  to  die  at  the  gate  or  to  be  taken,  with  all 
his  papers  about  him,  by  the  redooats.' 

Away  ran  Dick  Gardener  with  this  message ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  lights  were  seen  to  flit  about,  which  convinced  Fair- 
ford,  who  was  now,  in  consequence  of  the  halt,  a  little  restored 
to  self-possession,  that  they  were  traversing  the  front  of  a 
tolerably  large  mansion-house. 

*  What  if  thy  friend,  Dick  Gardener,  comes  not  back  again  f 
said  Jephson  to  Skelton. 

^  Why,  then,'  said  the  person  addressed,  '  I  shall  owe  him 
just  such  a  hcking  as  thou,  old  Jephson,  hadst  from  Dan 
Cooke,  and  will  pay  as  duly  and  truly  as  he  did.' 

The  old  man  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  when  his 
doubts  wero  silenced  by  the  return  of  Dick  Gardener,  who 
announced  that  Miss  Arthuret  was  coming  herself  as  far  as  the 
gateway  to  speak  with  them. 

Nanty  Ewart  cursed,  in  a  low  tone,  the  suspicion  of  oki 
maids  and  the  churlish  scruples  of  Catholics,  that  made  so 
many  obstacles  to  helping  a  fellow-creature,  and  wished  Miss 
Arthuret  a  hearty  rheumatism  or  toothache  as  the  reward  of 
her  excursion ;  but  the  lady  presently  appeared,  to  cut  short 
farther  grumbling.  She  was  attended  by  a  waiting-maid  with 
a  lantern,  by  means  of  which  she  examined  the  party  on  the 
outside,  as  closely  as  the  imperfect  light  and  the  spazs  of  the 
newly-erected  gate  would  pennit. 

'  I  am  sorry  we  have  disturbed  you  so  late,  Madam  Arthuret,' 
said  Nanty;  'but  the  case  is  this- ' 
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*  Holy  Virgin,'  said  she,  *  why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ?  Pray, 
are  you  not  the  captain  of  the  *^  Sainte  Genevieve  "  ?  * 

*  Why,  ay,  ma'am,'  answered  Ewart,  '  they  call  the  brig  so 
at  Dunkirk,  sure  enough ;  but  along  shore  here  they  call  her 
the  "  Jumping  Jenny." ' 

*  You  brought  over  the  holy  Father  Buonaventure,  did  you 
notr 

'  Ay — ^ay,  madam,  I  have  brought  over  enough  of  them  black 
cattle,'  answered  Nanty. 

'  Fie !  fie !  friend,'  said  Miss  Arthuret ;  '  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  saints  should  commit  these  good  men  to  a  heretic's  care.' 

*Why,  no  more  they  would,  ma'am,'  answered  Nanty, 
*  ootdd  they  find  a  Papish  lubber  that  knew  the  coast  as  I  do. 
Then  I  am  trusty  as  steel  to  owners,  and  always  look  after 
cargo — ^live  lumber,  or  dead  flesh,  or  spirits,  all  is  one  to  me ; 
and  your  Catholics  have  such  d— d  large  hoods,  with  pardon, 
ma'am,  that  they  can  sometimes  hide  two  faces  imder  them. 
But  here  is  a  gentleman  dying,  with  letters  about  him  from 
the  Laird  of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs,  as  they 
caU  Urn,  along  Solway,  and  eyeiy  minute  he  lies  here  is  a  naU 
in  his  coffin.' 

'St.  Mary!  what  shall  we  do?'  said  Miss  Arthuret.  'We 
must  admit  him,  I  think,  at  all  risks.  Tou,  Richard  Gardener, 
help  one  of  these  men  to  carry  the  gentleman  up  to  the  Place ; 
and  you,  Selby,  see  him  lodged  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery. 
Tou  are  a  heretic,  captain,  but  I  think  you  are  trusty,  and 
I  know  you  have  been  trusted ;  but  if  you  are  imposing  on 
me * 

'Not  I,  madam — never  attempt  to  impose  on  ladies  of 
your  experience :  my  practice  that  way  has  been  all  among  the 
yoimg  ones.  Gome,  cheerly,  Mr.  Fairford — you  will  be  taken 
good  care  of ;  try  to  walk.' 

Alan  did  so;  and,  refreshed  by  his  halt,  declared  himself 
able  to  walk  to  the  house  with  the  sole  assistance  of  the 
gardener. 

'Why,  that's  hearty.  Thank  thee,  Dick,  for  lending  him 
thine  arm,'  and  Nanty  slipped  into  his  hand  the  guinea  he  had 
promised.  '  Farewell,  then,  Mr.  Fairford,  and  farewell,  Madam 
Arthuret^  for  I  have  been  too  long  here.' 

So  saying,  he  and  his  two  companions  threw  themselves  on 
horseback,  and  went  off  at  a  gallop.  Yet,  even  above  the 
clatter  of  their  hoofs  did  the  incorrigible  Nanty  halloo  out 
the  old  ballad — 
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*  A  lovely  lass  to  a  friar  came, 

To  confeedon  a-moming  early ; — 

'*  In  what,  my  dear,  are  you  to  olame. 
Come  tell  me  most  aincerely  ?  *' 

"  Alas  t  my  fault  I  dare  not  name — 
But  my  lad  he  loved  me  dearly." ' 

'Holy  Virgin ! '  ezolaimed  Miss  Seraphina,  as  the  unhallowed 
sounds  reached  her  ears;  'what  profane  heathens  be  these 
men,  and  what  frights  and  pinches  we  be  put  to  among  them  I 
The  saints  be  good  to  us,  what  a  night  has  this  been !  the 
like  never  seen  at  Fairladiee.  Help  me  to  make  fast  the  gate^ 
Richard,  and  thou  shalt  come  down  again  to  wait  on  it^  lest 
there  come  more  unwelcome  visitors.  Not  that  you  are  un- 
welcome, young  gentleman,  for  it  is  sufficient  that  you  need 
such  assistance  as  we  can  give  you  to  make  you  wdoome  to 
Fairladies — only,  another  time  would  have  done  as  well ;  but^ 
hem  1  I  daresay  it  is  all  for  the  best.  The  avenue  is  none  of 
the  smoothest^  sir,  look  to  your  feet.  Richard  Gardener  should 
have  had  it  mown  and  levelled,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  St  Winifred's  Well,  in  Wales.'  Here  Didt  gave 
a  short  dry  cough,  which,  as  if  he  had  found  it  betrayed  some 
internal  feeling  a  little  at  variance  with  what  the  lady  said,  he 
converted  into  a  muttered  '  Saivcta  Winftfreda^  ora  pro  nobit^ 
Miss  Arthuret^  meantime,  proceeded — 'We  never  interfere 
with  our  servants'  vows  or  penances.  Master  Fairford — ^I  know 
a  very  worthy  father  of  your  name,  periiaps  a  relation — I  say, 
we  never  interfere  with  our  servants'  vows.  Our  Lady  forbid 
they  should  not  know  some  difference  between  our  service  and 
a  heretic's.  Take  care,  sir,  you  will  fall  if  you  have  not  a  care. 
Alas  1  by  night  and  day  there  are  many  stumbling-blocks  in 
our  paths ! ' 

With  more  talk  to  the  same  purpose,  all  of  which  tended  to 
show  a  charitable  and  somewhat  silly  woman,  with  a  strong 
inclination  to  her  superstitious  devotion,  Miss  Arthuret  enter- 
tained her  new  guest^  as,  stiunbling  at  every  obstacle  which  the 
devotion  of  his  guide,  Richard,  had  left  in  the  path,  he  at  last, 
by  ascending  some  stone  steps  decorated  on  the  side  with  griffins, 
or  some  such  heraldic  anomalies,  attained  a  terrace  extending 
in  front  of  the  Place  of  Fairladies — an  old-fashioned  gentleman's 
house  of  some  consequence,  with  its  range  of  notched  gable- 
ends  and  narrow  windows,  relieved  by  here  and  there  an  old 
turret  about  the  size  of  a  pepper-box.  The  door  was  locked 
during  the  brief  absence  of  the  mistress ;  a  dim  light  glimmered 
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thiough  the  sashed  door  of  the  hall,  which  opened  beneath  a 
huge  stone  porch,  loaded  with  jessamine  and  other  creepers. 
All  the  windows  were  dark  as  pitch. 

Miss  Arthuret  tapped  at  the  door.    *  Sister — sister  Angelica ! ' 

'Who  is  there?'  was  answered  from  within ;  'is  it  you,  sister 
Seraphinar 

'  Yes — ^yes,  undo  the  door.     Do  you  not  know  my  voice  ?  * 

'  No  doubt,  sister,'  said  Angelica,  undoing  bolt  and  bar ;  <  but 
you  know  our  charge,  and  the  enemy  is  watchful  to  surprise  us : 
incedit  ticut  leo  voransj  saith  the  breviary.  Whom  have  you 
brought  here  ?    Oh,  sister,  what  have  you  done  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  young  man,'  said  Seraphina,  hastening  to  interrupt 
her  sister's  remonstrance,  '  a  relation,  I  believe,  of  our  worthy 
Father  Fairford,  left  at  the  gate  by  the  captain  of  that  blessed 
vessel  the  ''  Sainte  Genevieve  " — almost  dead,  and  chaiged  with 
despatches  to * 

She  lowered  her  voice  as  she  mumbled  over  the  last  words. 

'Nay,  then,  there  is  no  help,'  said  Angelica;  'but  it  is 
unlucky.' 

During  this  dialogue  between  the  vestals  of  Fairladies,  Dick 
Gardener  deposited  his  burden  in  a  chair,  where  the  young[er] 
lady,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  expressing  a  becoming  re- 
luctance to  touch  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  put  her  finger  and 
thumb  upon  Fairford's  wrist  and  counted  his  pulse. 

'  There  is  fever  here,  sister,'  she  said ;  '  Eichard  must  call 
Ambrose,  and  we  must  send  some  of  the  febrifuge.' 

Ambrose  arrived  presently,  a  plausible  and  respectable- 
looking  old  servant)  bred  in  the  family,  and  who  had  risen 
from  rank  to  rank  in  the  Arthuret  service,  till  he  was  become 
half-physician,  half-almoner,  half-butler,  and  entire  governor; 
that  is,  when  the  father  confessor,  who  frequently  eased  him 
of  the  toils  of  government)  chanced  to  be  abroad.  Under  the 
direction,  and  with  the  assistance,  of  this  venerable  personage, 
the  unlucky  Alan  Fairford  was  conveyed  to  a  decent  apartment 
at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  relief, 
consigned  to  a  comfortable  bed.  He  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
the  prescription  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  not  only  presented  him 
with  the  proposed  draught,  but  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  him,  by  which  last  opera- 
tion he  probably  did  his  patient  much  service. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

NABBATIVB  OV  ALAN  FAISPOBD,   OONTHnTED 

On  the  next  morning,  when  Fairford  awoke,  after  no  Terj  re- 
freshmg  slumbers,  in  which  were  mingled  many  wild  dreams  of 
his  father,  and  of  Darsie  Latimer,  of  the  daoasel  in  the  green 
mantle,  and  the  yestals  of  Fairladies,  of  drinking  small  beer 
with  Nantj  Ewart^  and  being  immersed  in  the  Solwaj  with  the 
'  Jumping  Jenny,'  he  found  himself  in  no  condition  to  dispute 
the  order  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  he  should  keep  his  bed,  from 
which,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  without 
assistance.  He  became  sensible  that  his  anxiety,  and  his 
constant  efforts  for  some  days  past^  had  been  too  much  for 
his  health,  and  that,  whateyer  might  be  his  impatience,  he 
could  not  proceed  in  his  undertaking  until  his  strength  was 
re-established. 

In  the  meanwhile,  no  better  quarters  could  have  been  found 
for  an  invalid.  The  attendants  spoke  under  their  breath,  and 
moved  only  on  tiptoe ;  nothing  was  done  unless  par  ordotmcmee 
du  mSdecin :  Esculapius  reigned  paramount  in  tlie  premises  at 
Fairladies.  Once  a-day  the  ladies  came  in  great  state  to  wait 
upon  him  and  inquire  after  his  health,  and  it  was  then  that 
Alan's  natural  civility,  and  the  thankfulness  which  he  expressed 
for  their  timely  and  charitable  assistance,  raised  him  consider- 
ably in  their  esteem.  He  was  on  the  third  day  removed  to 
a  better  apartment  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  at  first 
accommodated.  When  he  was  permitted  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine,  it  was  of  the  first  quality-— one  of  those  curious  old- 
fashioned  cobwebbed  bottles  being  produced  on  the  occasion 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  crypts  of  old  countiy  seats, 
where  they  may  have  lurked  undisturbed  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

But)  however  delightful  a  residence  for  an  invalid,  Fairladies, 
as  its  present  inmate  became  soon  aware,  was  not  so  agreeable 
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to  a  convalesGent.  When  he  dragged  himself  to  the  window 
BO  soon  as  he  oould  orawl  from  bed,  behold  it  was  closely 
grated,  and  commanded  no  view  except  of  a  little  paved  court. 
This  was  nothing  remarkable,  most  old  Border  houses  having 
their  windows  so  secured;  but  then  Fairford  observed  that 
whoever  entered  or  left  the  room  always  locked  the  door  with 
great  care  and  circumspection ;  and  some  proposals  which  he 
made  to  take  a  walk  in  the  gallery,  or  even  in  the  garden,  were 
so  coldly  received,  both  by  the  ladies  and  their  prime  minister, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  that  he  saw  plainly  such  an  extension  of  his 
privileges  as  a  guest  would  not  be  permitted. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  this  excessive  hospitality  would 
permit  him  his  proper  privilege  of  free  agency,  he  announced 
to  this  important  functionary,  with  grateful  thanks  for  the 
care  with  which  he  had  been  attended,  his  purpose  to  leave 
Fairladies  next  morning,  requesting  only,  as  a  continuance  of 
the  favours  with  which  he  had  been  loaded,  the  loan  of  a  horse 
to  the  next  town ;  and,  assuring  Mr.  Ambrose  that  his  grati- 
tude would  not  be  limited  by  such  a  trifle,  he  slipped  three 
guineas  into  his  hand,  by  way  of  seconding  his  proposal.  The 
fingers  of  that  worthy  domestic  dosed  as  naturally  upon  the 
haiwriMrivm  as  if  a  degree  in  the  learned  faculty  had  given  him 
a  right  to  clutch  it,  but  his  answer  concerning  Alan's  proposed 
departure  was  at  first  evasive,  and  when  he  was  pushed  it 
amounted  to  a  peremptory  assurance  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  depart  to-morrow ;  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was 
worth,  and  his  ladies  would  not  authorise  it. 

'  I  know  best  what  my  own  life  is  worth,'  said  Alan ;  '  and 
I  do  not  value  it  in  comparison  to  the  business  which  requires 
my  instant  attention.' 

Beceiving  still  no  satisfactory  answer  from  Mr.  Ambrose, 
Fairford  thought  it  best  to  state  his  resolution  to  the  ladies 
themselves,  in  the  most  measured,  respectful,  and  grateful 
terms,  but  still  such  as  expressed  a  firm  determination  to  de- 
part on  the  morrow,  or  next  day  at  farthest.  After  some 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  stay,  on  the  alleged  score  of  health, 
which  were  so  expressed  that  he  was  convinced  they  were 
only  used  to  delay  his  departure,  Fairford  plainly  told  them 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  despatches  of  consequence  to  the 
gentleman  known  by  the  name  of  Herries,  Redgauntlet,  and 
the  Laird  of  the  Lochs ;  and  that  it  was  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  deliver  them  early. 

'I  daresay,  sister  Angelica,'  said  the  elder  Miss  Arthuret, 
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'  that  the  gentleman  is  honest ;  and  if  he  is  really  a  relation  of 
Father  Fauford,  we  oan  run  no  risk.' 

'Jesu  Maria  1'  exclaimed  the  younger.  'Oh  fie,  sister 
Seraphina !     Fie — ^fie  1     Vade  retro — get  thee  behind  me ! ' 

'Well — ^wellj  but  sister — sister  Angelica — ^let  me  speak 
with  you  in  the  galleiy.' 

So  out  the  ladies  rustled  in  their  silks  and  tissues,  and  it 
was  a  good  half-hour  ere  they  rustled  in  again,  with  importance 
and  awe  on  their  countenances. 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Fairford,  the  cause  of  our  desire 
to  delay  you  is,  there  is  a  religious  gentleman  in  this  house  at 
present- 


'A  most  excellent  person  indeed,'  said  the  sister  Angelii 

'  An  anointed  of  his  Master ! '  echoed  Seraphina ;  '  and  we 
should  be  glad  that^  for  conscience'  sake,  you  would  hold  some 
discourse  with  him  before  your  departure.' 

'  Oho ! '  thought  Fairfoid,  *  the  murder  is  out :  here  is  a  de- 
sign of  conyersion  1  I  must  not  afiEront  the  good  old  ladies^ 
but  I  shall  soon  send  off  the  priest,  I  think.'  He  then  answered 
aloud,  '  That  he  should  be  happy  to  converse  with  any  friend  of 
theirs ;  that  in  religious  matters  he  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  every  modification  of  Christianity,  though,  he  must  say,  his 
belief  was  made  up  to  that  in  which  he  hiEul  been  educated; 
nevertheless,  if  his  seeing  the  religious  person  they  recom- 
mended could  in  the  least  show  his  respect ' 

'  It  is  not  quite  that^'  said  sister  Seraphina,  '  although  I  am 
sure  the  day  is  too  short  to  hear  him — ^Father  Buonaventure,  I 
mean — speak  upon  the  concerns  of  our  souls ;  but ' 

'Come — come,  sister  Seraphina,'  said  the  younger,  'it  is 
needless  to  talk  so  much  about  it.  His — ^his  Eminence — ^I  mean, 
Father  Buonaventure — ^wiU  himself  explain  what  he  wants  this 
gentleman  to  know.' 

'  His  Eminence,'  said  Fairford,  surprised.  '  Is  this  gentle- 
man so  high  in  the  Catholic  Church  ?  The  title  is  given  only 
to  cardinals,  I  think.' 

' He  is  not  a  cardinal  as  yet,'  answered  Seraphina ;  'but  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Fairford,  he  is  as  high  in  rank  as  he  is  eminently 
endowed  with  good  gifts,  and ' 

'  Come  away,'  said  sister  Angelica.  '  Holy  Virgin,  how  you 
do  talk  I  What  has  Mr.  Fairford  to  do  with  Father  Buonaven- 
ture's  rank  ?  Only,  sir,  you  will  remember  that  the  father  has 
been  always  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  the  most  profound 
deference;  indeed ' 
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'Come  away,  sister,'  said  sister  Seraphin%  in  her  turn. 
*  Who  talks  now,  I  pray  you  t  Mr.  Fairford  will  know  how  to 
comport  himself.' 

'  And  we  had  best  both  leave  the  room,'  said  the  younger 
lady,  '  for  here  his  Eminence  comes.' 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she  pronounced  the 
last  words;  and  as  Fairford  was  about  to  reply  by  assuring 
her  that  any  friend  of  hers  should  be  treated  by  him  with  all 
the  ceremony  he  could  expect,  she  imposed  silence  on  him  by 
holding  up  her  finger. 

A  solemn  and  stately  step  was  now  heard  in  the  gallery ;  it 
might  have  proclaimed  the  approach  not  merely  of  a  bishop  or 
cardinal,  but  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself.  Nor  could  the 
sound  have  been  more  respectfully  listened  to  by  the  two 
ladies  had  it  announced  thisit  the  Head  of  the  Church  was 
approaching  in  person.  They  drew  themselves,  like  sentinels 
on  duty,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door  by  which  the  long 
gallery  conmiunicated  with  Fairford's  apartment,  and  stood 
there  immovable,  and  with  countenances  expressive  of  the 
deepest  reverence. 

The  approach  of  Father  Buonaventure  was  so  slow,  that 
Fairford  had  time  to  notice  all  this,  and  to  marvel  in  his  mind 
what  wily  and  ambitious  priest  could  have  contrived  to  subject 
his  worthy  but  simple-minded  hostesses  to  such  superstitious 
trammels.  Father  Buonaventure's  entrance  and  appearance  in 
some  degree  accounted  for  the  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  life,  about  forty  or  upwards ;  but 
either  care,  or  fatigue,  or  indulgence  had  brought  on  the 
appearance  of  premature  old  age,  and  given  to  his  fine  features 
a  cast  of  seriousness  or  even  sadness.  A  noble  countenance, 
however,  still  remained ;  and  though  his  complexion  was  altered, 
and  wrinkles  stamped  upon  his  broW  in  many  a  melancholy 
fold,  still  the  lofty  forehead,  the  full  and  well-opened  eye,  and 
the  well-formed  nose  showed  how  handsome  in  better  days  he 
must  have  been.  He  was  tall,  but  lost  the  advantage  of  his 
height  by  stooping ;  and  the  cane  which  he  wore  always  in  his 
hand,  and  occasionally  used,  as  well  as  his  slow  though  majestic 
gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  form  and  limbs  felt  already 
some  touch  of  infirmity.  The  colour  of  his  hair  could  not  be 
discovered,  as,  according  to  the  fashion,  he  wore  a  periwig.  He 
was  handsomely,  though  gravely,  dressed  in  a  secular  habit,  and 
had  a  cockade  in  his  hat — circumstances  which  did  not  surprise 
Fairford,  who  knew  that  a  military  disguise  was  very  often 
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assumed  by  the  seminary  priests,  whose  visits  to  England,  or 
residence  there,  subjected  them  to  legal  penalties. 

As  this  stately  person  entered  the  apartment,  the  two  ladies 
facing  inward,  like  soldiers  on  their  post  when  about  to  salute 
a  superior  officer,  dropped  on  either  hand  of  the  father  a 
courtesy  so  profound,  that  the  hoop  petticoats  which  performed 
the  feat  seemed  to  sink  down  to  the  very  floor,  nay,  through  it, 
as  if  a  trap-door  had  opened  for  the  descent  of  the  dames  who 
performed  this  act  of  reverence. 

The  father  seemed  accustomed  to  such  homage,  profound  as 
it  was;  he  turned  his  person  a  little  way  first  towards  one 
sister,  and  then  towards  the  other,  while,  with  a  gracious 
inclination  of  his  person,  which  cerfcainly  did  not  amount  to  a 
bow,  he  acknowledged  their  courtesy.  But  he  passed  forward 
without  addressing  them,  and  seemed  by  doing  so  to  intimate 
that  their  presence  in  the  apartment  was  unnecessary. 

They  accordingly  glided  out  of  the  room,  retreating  back- 
wards, with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  cast  upwards,  as  if  implor- 
ing blessings  on  the  religious  man  whom  they  venerated  so 
highly.  The  door  of  the  apartment  was  shut  after  them,  but 
not  before  Fairford  had  perceived  that  there  were  one  or  two 
men  in  the  gallery,  and  that^  contrary  to  what  he  had  before 
observed,  the  door,  though  shut,  was  not  locked  on  the  outside. 

'  Can  the  good  souls  apprehend  danger  from  me  to  this  god 
of  their  idolatry?'  thought  Fairford.  But  he  had  no  time  to 
make  farther  observations,  for  the  stranger  had  already  reached 
the  middle  of  the  apartment 

Fairford  rose  to  receive  him  respectfully,  but  as  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  visitor,  he  thought  that  the  father  avoided  his  looks. 
His  reasons  for  remaining  incognito  were  cogent  enough  to 
account  for  this,  and  Fairford  hastened  to  relieve  him,  by  look- 
ing downwards  in  his  turn ;  but  when  again  he  raised  his  face, 
he  found  the  broad  light  eye  of  the  stranger  so  fixed  on  him, 
that  he  was  almost  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  steadiness  of 
his  gase.     During  this  time  they  remained  standing. 

'Take  your  seat^  sir,'  said  tiiie  father:  'you  have  been  an 
invalid.' 

He  spoke  with  the  tone  of  one  who  desires  an  inferior  to  be 
seated  in  his  presence,  and  his  voice  was  full  and  melodious. 

Fairford,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  himself  overawed  by 
the  airs  of  superiority,  which  could  be  only  properly  ezeroiaed 
towards  one  over  whom  religion  gave  the  speaker  influence,  sat 
down  at  his  bidding,  as  if  moved  by  springs,  and  was  at  a  loss 
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how  to  aasert  the  footing  of  equality  on  which  he  felt  that  thej 
ought  to  stand.  The  stranger  kept  the  advantage  which  he 
had  obtained. 

'Your  name,  sir,  I  am  informed,  is  Fairfoid?'  said  the 
father. 

Alan  answered  by  a  bow. 

'  Called  to  the  Scottish  bar,'  continued  his  visitor.  *  There  is, 
I  believe,  in  the  West,  a  family  of  birth  and  rank  called  Fair- 
fold  of  Fairfoid.' 

Alan  thought  this  a  strange  observation  from  a  foreign 
ecclesiastic,  as  his  name  intimated  Father  Buonaventuie  to  be ; 
but  only  answered,  he  believed  there  was  such  a  family. 

'  Do  you  count  kindred  with  them,  Mr.  Fairford  f '  continued 
the  inquirer. 

'  I  have  not  the  honour  to  lay  such  a  claim,'  said  Fairford. 
'My  father's  industry  has  raised  his  family  from  a  low  and 
obscure  situation :  I  have  no  hereditaiy  claim  to  distinction  of 
any  kind.    May  I  ask  the  cause  of  these  inquiries  f ' 

'You  will  leam  it  presently,'  said  Father  Buonaventure, 
who  had  given  a  dry  and  dissatisfied  '  hem '  at  the  young  man's 
acknowledging  a  plebeian  descent.  He  then  motioned  to  him 
to  be  silent,  and  proceeded  with  his  queries. 

'Although  not  of  condition,  you  are,  doubtless,  by  senti- 
ments  and  education,  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman  t ' 

'I  hope  so,  sir,'  said  Alan,  colouring  with  displeasure.  'I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  have  it  questioned.' 

'  Patience,  young  man,'  said  the  unperturbed  querist :  '  we 
are  on  serious  business,  and  no  idle  etiquette  must  prevent  its 
being  discussed  seriously.  You  are  probably  awase  that  you 
speak  to  a  person  proscribed  by  the  severe  and  unjust  laws  of 
the  present  government  f ' 

'I  am  aware  of  die  statute  1700,  chapter  3,'  said  Alan, 
'  banishing  from  the  realm  priests  and  trafficking  Papists,  and 
punishing  by  death,  on  summary  conviction,  any  such  person 
who  being  so  banished  may  return.  The  English  law,  I  believe, 
is  equally  severe.  But  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  you,  sir, 
to  be  one  of  those  persons ;  and  I  think  your  prudence  may 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel.' 

'It  is  sufficient)  sir;  and  I  have  no  apprehensions  of  dis- 
agreeable consequences  from  your  having  seen  me  in  this  house,' 
said  the  priest. 

'  Assuredly  no,'  said  Alan.  '  I  consider  myself  as  indebted 
for  my  life  to  the  mistresses  of  Fairladies ;  and  it  would  be  a 
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Tile  requital  on  my  part  to  pry  into  or  make  known  what  I  may 
have  seen  or  heard  under  this  hospitable  roof.  If  I  were  to 
meet  the  Pretender  himself  in  such  a  situation,  he  should,  even 
at  the  risk  of  a  little  stretch  to  my  loyalty,  be  free  from  any 
danger  from  my  indiscretion.' 

'  The  Pretender  1 '  said  the  priest,  with  some  angiy  emphasis ; 
but  immediately  softened  his  tone  and  added,  '  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  person  is  a  pretender;  and  some  people  think  his 
pretensions  are  not  ill  founded.  But  before  running  into 
politics,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  a 
gentleman  of  your  opinions  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Summertrees  and  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  and  the  medium 
of  conducting  the  intercourse  betwixt  them.' 

*  Pardon  me,  sir,'  replied  Alan  Fairford ;  '  I  do  not  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  being  reputed  their  confidant  or  go-between.  My 
concern  with  those  gentlemen  is  limited  to  one  matter  of  busi- 
ness, dearly  interesting  to  me,  because  it  concerns  the  safety — 
perhaps  the  life — of  my  dearest  friend.' 

'Would  you  have  any  objections  to  entrust  me  with  the 
cause  of  your  journey  ? '  said  Father  Buonaventure.  '  My  advice 
may  be  of  service  to  you,  and  my  influence  with  one  or  both 
these  gentlemen  is  considerable.' 

Fairford  hesitated  a  moment,  and  hastily  revolving  all  cir- 
cumstances, concluded  that  he  might  perhaps  receive  some 
advantage  from  propitiating  this  personage;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  endangered  nothing  by  communicating  to  him 
the  occasion  of  his  journey.  He,  therefore,  after  stating  shortly 
that  he  hoped  Mr.  Buonaventure  would  render  him  the  same 
confidence  which  he  required  on  his  part,  gave  a  short  account 
of  Darsie  Latimer— of  the  mystery  which  hung  over  his  family, 
and  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  him,  finally,  of  his 
own  resolution  to  seek  for  his  friend,  and  to  deliver  him,  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  life. 

The  Catholic  priest,  whose  manner  it  seemed  to  be  to  avoid 
all  conversation  which  did  not  arise  from  his  own  express  motion, 
made  no  remarks  upon  what  he  had  heard,  but  only  asked  one 
or  two  abrupt  questions,  where  Alan's  narrative  appeared  less 
clear  to  him;  then  rising  from  his  seat,  he  took  two  turns 
through  the  apartment,  muttering  between  his  teeth,  with 
emphasis,  the  word  'Madman!'  But  apparently  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  all  violent  emotions  under  restraint; 
for  he  presently  addressed  Fairford  with  the  most  perfect 
indifierence. 
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'  If,'  said  he,  *  you  thought  jou  oould  do  so  \?ithout  breach 
of  confidence,  I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  show  me 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Smnmertrees.  I  desire  to  look 
particularly  at  the  address.' 

Seeing  no  cause  to  decline  this  extension  of  his  confidence, 
Alan,  wiUiout  hesitation,  put  the  letter  into  his  hand.  Having 
turned  it  round  as  old  Trumbull  and  Nanty  Ewart  had  formerly 
done,  and,  like  them,  having  examined  the  address  with  much 
minuteness,  he  asked  whether  he  had  observed  these  words, 
pointing  to  a  pencil-writing  upon  the  under  side  of  the  letter. 
Fairford  answered  in  the  negative,  and,  looking  at  the  letter, 
read  with  surprise,  '  Ca/ve  ne  literas  Bellerophontis  adferres ' — ^a 
caution  which  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  provost's  admoni- 
tion, that  he  would  do  well  to  inspect  the  letter  of  which  he 
was  bearer,  that  he  was  about  to  spring  up  and  attempt  an 
escape,  he  knew  not  wherefore  or  from  whom. 

'  Sit  stUl,  young  man,'  said  the  father,  with  the  same  tone 
of  authority  which  reigned  in  his  whole  manner,  although 
mingled  with  stately  courtesy.  *You  are  in  no  danger:  my 
character  shall  be  a  pledge  for  your  safety.  By  whom  do  you 
suppose  these  words  have  been  written  ? ' 

Fairford  could  have  answered,  *By  Nanty  Ewart,'  for  he 
remembered  seeing  that  person  scribble  something  with  a 
pencO,  although  he  was  not  well  enough  to  observe  with 
accuracy  where  or  upon  what.  But  not  knowing  what  sus- 
picions, or  what  worse  consequences,  the  seaman's  interest  in 
his  afiairs  might  draw  upon  him,  he  judged  it  best  to  answer 
that  he  knew  not  the  hand. 

Father  Buonaventure  was  again  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
which  he  employed  in  surveying  the  letter  with  the  strictest 
attention ;  then  stepped  to  the  window,  as  if  to  examine  the 
address  and  writing  of  the  envelope  with  the  assistance  of  a 
stronger  light,  and  Alan  Fairford  beheld  him,  with  no  less 
amazement  than  high  displeasure,  coolly  and  deliberately  break 
the  seal,  open  the  letter,  and  peruse  the  contents. 

'  Stop,  sir — hold  I '  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  his  astonishment 
permitted  him  to  express  his  resentment  in  words ;  '  by  what 
right  do  you  dare ' 

'Peace,  young  gentleman,'  said  the  father,  repelling  him 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand;  'be  assured  I  do  not  act  without 
warrant :  nothing  can  pass  betwixt  Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet  that  I  am  not  fully  entitled  to  know.' 

'  It  may  be  so,'  said  Alan,  extremely  angry ;  '  but  though 
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you  may  be  these  gentlemen's  father  oonfesscnry  you  are  not 
mme ;  and  in  breaking  the  seal  of  a  letter  entrusted  to  my  care, 
you  have  done  mo        ' 

'  No  injury,  I  assure  you,'  answered  the  unperturbed  priest ; 
'  on  the  oontrary,  it  may  be  a  serviee.' 

'  I  desire  no  advantage  at  such  a  zate,  or  to  be  obtained  in 
such  a  manner/  answered  Fairford;  'restore  me  the  letter 
instantly,  or * 

'  As  you  regard  your  own  safety,'  said  tha  priest,  '  forbear 
all  injurious  expressions  and  all  menacing  gestures.  I  am  not 
one  who  can  be  threatened  or  insulted  with  impunity;  and 
there  are  enough  withm  hearing  to  chastise  any  injury  or 
affront  offered  to  me,  in  case  I  may  think  it  unbecoming  to  pro- 
tect or  avenge  myself  with  my  own  hand.' 

In  saying  this,  the  father  assumed  an  air  of  such  fearless- 
ness and  calm  authority,  that  the  young  lawyer,  surprised  and 
overawed,  forbore,  as  he  had  intended,  to  snatch  the  letter  from 
his  hand,  and  confined  himself  to  bitter  complaints  of  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  light  in  which  he  himself 
must  be  placed  to  Bedgauntlet,  should  he  present  him  a  letter 
with  a  broken  seal. 

<  That)'  said  Father  Buonaventure,  '  shall  be  fully  x»red  for. 
I  will  myself  write  to  Redgauntlet,  and  inclose  Maxwell's  letter, 
provided  always  you  continue  to  desire  to  deliver  it»  after  per- 
using the  contents.' 

He  then  restored  the  letter  to  Fairford,  and,  observing  that 
he  hesitated  to  peruse  it^  said  emphatically,  'Bead  it^  for  it 
concerns  you.' 

This  recommendation,  joined  to  what  Provost  Croebie  had 
formerly  recommended,  and  to  the  warning  which  he  doubted 
not  th£Ub  Nanty  intended  to  convey  by  hiis  classical  allusion, 
decided  Fairford's  resolution.  'If  these  correspondenta,'  he 
thought^  -'are  conspiring  against  my  person,  I  have  a  right  to 
counterplot  them;  selfrpreservation,  as  well  as  my  fri^id's 
safety,  require  that  I  should  not  be  too  scrupulous.' 

So  thinking;  he  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  the  following 
words: — 

'  Dbar  Rugobd  and  Dangeboub — 

'Will  you  never  cease  meriting  your  old  nickname) 
Tou  have  springed  your  dottrel,  I  find,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  Why,  that  there  will  be  hue  and  cry  after  you  presently. 
The  bearer  is  a  pert  young  lawyer,  who  has  brought  a  formal 
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ocxmplaint  against  you,  which,  luckily,  he  has  preferrod  in  a 
friendly  ooort.  Tet,  favooiable  as  the  judge  was  disposed  to 
be,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  cousin  Jenny  and  I 
could  keep  him  to  his  tackle.  He  begins  to  be  timid,  sus- 
picious, and  intractable,  and  I  fear  Jenny  will  soon  bend  her 
brows  on  him  in  yain.  I  know  not  what  to  advise.  The  lad 
who  carries  this  is  a  good  lad,  active  for  his  friend;  and  I 
have  pledged  my  honour  he  shall  have  no  personal  ill-usage. 
Pledged  my  hcmour,  remark  these  words,  and  remember  I  can 
be  rugged  and  dangerous  as  well  as  my  neighbours.  But  I 
have  not  ensured  him  against  a  short  captivity,  and  as  he  is 
a  stirring,  active  fellow,  I  see  no  remedy  but  keeping  him  out 

of  the  way  till  this  business  of  the  good  Father  B is  safely 

blown  over,  which  Qod  send  it  werel  Always  thine,  even 
should  I  be  once  more  CKAio-m-PmoL.' 

'  What  think  you,  yotmg  man,  of  the  danger  you  have  been 
about  to  encounter  so  willingly  T 

'As  strangely,'  replied  Alan  Fairford,  'as  of  the  extraordin- 
ary means  whioh  you  have  been  at  present  pleased  to  use  for 
tfa^  discovery  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  purpose.' 

*  Trouble  not  yourself  to  account  for  my  conduct^'  said  the 
&ther ;  'I  have  a  warrant  for  what  I  do^  and  fear  no  responsi- 
bility.   But  tell  me  what  is  your  present  purpose.' 

'I  should  not  periiaps  name  it  to  you,  whose  own  safety 
may  be  implicated.' 

'  I  understand  you,'  answered  the  father :  '  you  would  appeal 
to  the  existing  government  t  That  can  at  no  rate  be  permitted ; 
we  will  rather  detain  you  at  Fairladies  bv  compulsion.' 

'You  will  probably,'  said  Fairford,  'nrst  weigh  the  risk  of 
such  a  proceeding  in  a  free  country.' 

'  I  have  incurred  more  formidable  hasard,'  said  the  priest, 
"»i1i"g ; '  yet  I  am  willing  to  find  a  milder  expedient,  dome — 
let  us  bring  the  matter  to  a  compromise.'  And  he  assumed  a 
conciliating  graciousness  of  manner  which  struck  Fairford  as 
being  rather  too  condescending  for  the  occasion.  '  I  presume 
you  will  be  satisfied  to  remain  here  in  seclusion  for  a  day  or 
two  longer,  provided  I  pass  my  solemn  word  to  you  that  you 
shall  meet  with  the  person  whom  you  seek  after — ^meet  with 
him  in  perfect  safety,  and,  I  trust,  in  good  health,  and  be  after- 
wards both  at  liberty  to  return  to  Scotland,  or  dispose  of  your- 
selves as  each  of  you  may  be  minded?' 

'  I  respect  the  verlwm  aaeerdGtia  as  much  as  can  reasonably 
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be  expected  from  a  ProtestanV  answered  Fairfaid;  'bat^  me- 
thinkfl,  you  can  eoaine  expect  me  to  repoee  bo  much  oonfidfinoe 
in  the  word  of  an  unknown  person  as  is  implied  in  tlie 
guarantee  which  you  offer  me/ 

'  I  am  not  accustomed,  sir, '  said  the  father,  in  a  very  haughty 
tone,  'to  haye  my  word  disputed.  But^'  he  added,  while  the 
angry  hue  passed  from  his  dieek,  after  a  moment's  refleotaoo, 
'you  know  me  not^  and  ought  to  be  excused.  I  will  repose 
more  confidence  in  your  honour  than  you  seem  willing  to  rest 
upon  mine;  and  since  we  are  so  situated  that  one  must  rdy 
upon  the  other's  faith,  I  will  cause  you  to  be  set  presently  at 
liberty,  and  furnished  with  the  means  of  delivering  your  letter 
as  addressed,  provided  that  now,  knowing  the  oontents,  you 
think  it  safe  for  yourself  to  execute  the  commiarion.' 

Alan  Fairford  paused.  'I  cannot  see,'  he  at  length  replied, 
'  how  I  can  proceed  with  respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
sole  purpose,  which  is  the  liberation  of  my  friend,  without 
appealing  to  the  law,  and  obtaining  the  aasistance  of  a  magis- 
trate. U  I  present  this  singular  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  with 
the  contents  of  which  I  have  become  so  unexpectedly  acquainted, 
I  shall  only  share  his  captivity.' 

'And  if  you  apply  to  a  magistrate^  yotmg  man,  you  will 
bring  ruin  on  these  nospitable  ladies,  to  whom,  in  all  human 
probability,  you  owe  your  life.  Tou  cannot  obtain  a  warrant 
for  your  purpose  without  giving  a  dear  detail  of  all  the  late 
scenes  through  which  you  have  passed.  A  magistrate  would 
oblige  you  to  give  a  complete  account  of  yourself,  before  arm- 
ing you  with  his  authority  against  a  third  party ;  and  in  giving 
such  an  account  the  safety  of  these  ladies  wUl  necessarily  be 
compromised.  A  hundred  spies  have  had,  and  still  have,  their 
eyes  upon  this  mansion ;  but  Qod  will  protect  His  own.'  He 
crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  then  proceeded.  '  Tou  can  take 
an  hour  to  think  of  your  best  plan,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to 
forward  it  thus  far,  provided  it  be  not  askiog  you  to  rely  more 
on  my  word  than  your  prudence  can  warrant.  Tou  shall  go  to 
Redgauntlet — ^I  name  him  plainly,  to  show  my  confidence  in 
you — and  you  shall  deliver  him  this  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell's,  with 
one  from  me,  in  which  I  will  enjoin  him  to  set  your  friend  at 
liberty,  or  at  least  to  make  no  attempts  upon  your  own  penon, 
either  by  detention  or  otherwise.  If  you  can  trust  me  thus 
&r,'  he  said,  with  a  proud  emphasis  on  the  words,  '  I  will  on 
my  side  see  you  depart  from  this  place  witix  the  most  perfect 
confidence  that  you  will  not  return  aimed  with  powers  to  drag 
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its  inmiifieB  to  destraetioiL  Tou  are  young  and  inezperienoed, 
bred  to  a  profeflsion  also  which  shaipens  suspicioii,  and  giyes 
falae  Tiews  of  human  nature.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  haye  known  better  than  moet  men  how  far  mutual  confi- 
dence is  requisite  in  managing  affiurs  of  consequence.' 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  superiority,  eyen  of  authority,  by 
which  Fairford,  notwithstanding  his  own  internal  struggles,  was 
silenced  and  OTcrawed  ao  much  that  it  was  not  till  the  father 
had  turned  to  leave  the  apartment  that  he  found  words  to  ask 
him,  what  the  consequences  would  be  should  he  decline  to 
depart  on  the  tenns  proposed. 

'Tou  must  then,  for  the  safety  of  all  parties,  remain  for 
some  days,  an  inhabitant  of  Fairladies,  where  we  have  the 
means  of  detaining  you,  which  self-preservation  will  in  that 
case  compel  us  to  make  use  of.  Tour  captivity  will  be  short; 
for  matters  cannot  long  remain  as  they  are.  The  cloud  must 
soon  rise,  or  it  must  sink  upon  us  for  ever.     BenedicUe  I  * 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment. 

Fairford,  upon  his  departure,  felt  himself  much  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  pursue.  His  line  of  education,  as  well  as  his 
f  ather^s  tenets  in  matters  of  church  and  state,  had  taught  him 
a  holy  horror  for  Papists,  and  a  devout  belief  in  whatever  had 
been  said  of  the  punic  faith  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  expedients 
of  mental  reservation  by  which  the  Catholic  priests  in  general 
were  supposed  to  evade  keeping  faith  with  heretics.  Tet  there 
was  something  of  majesty,  depressed  indeed,  and  overclouded, 
but  still  gmnd  and  imposing,  in  the  manner  and  words  of 
Father  Buonaventure,  which  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
those  preconceived  opinions  which  imputed  subtlety  and  fraud 
to  his  sect  and  order.  Above  all,  ALm  was  aware  that,  if  he 
accepted  not  his  freedom  upon  the  terms  offered  him,  he  was 
likely  to  be  detained  by  force ;  so  that^  in  every  point  of  view, 
he  was  a  gainer  by  adopting  them. 

A  qualm,  indeed,  came  across  him,  when  he  considered,  as  a 
lawyer,  that  this  father  was  probably,  in  the  eye  of  law,  a 
traitor,  and  that  there  was  an  ugly  crime  on  the  statute  book, 
called  misprision  of  treason.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  he 
might  think  or  suspect,  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to  say  that 
the  man  was  a  priest,  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  the  di«ss  of 
his  order,  or  in  the  act  of  celebrating  mass ;  so  that  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  doubt  of  that  respecting  which  he  pos- 
sessed no  legal  proof.  He  therefore  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  do  well  to  accept  his  liberty,  and  proceed  to 
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Redgauntlet  under  the  gnaraiitee  <rf  Father  Baonayentare^ 
which  he  acaroe  doubted  would  be  safllcieiit  to  save  him  from 
personal  inoonyenienoe.  Should  he  onoe  obtain  speech  of  that 
gentleman,  he  felt  the  aame  confidence  as  formeriy  that  be 
might  be  able  to  convince  him  of  the  rashness  of  hia  condnd^ 
should  he  not  consent  to  liberate  Daraie  Latimer.  At  all  eventSk 
he  should  learn  where  his  friend  was,  and  how  airoamstaoced. 

Haying  thus  made  up  his  mind,  Alan  waited  anxiouslj  for 
the  expiration  of  the  hour  which  had  been  allowed  him  fbr  de- 
liberation. He  was  not  kept  on  the  tente]>ho6ks  of  impatieDoe 
an  instant  longer  than  the  appointed  moment  arriyed,  for,  eyeo 
as  the  dock  struck,  Ambrose  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  galleiy, 
and  made  a  sign  that  Alan  should  follow  him.  He  did  so,  and 
after  passing  through  some  of  the  intricate  ayenues  common  in 
old  houses,  was  ushered  into  a  small  apartment,  commodloiudy 
fitted  up,  in  which  he  found  Father  Bucmayenture  redining  on 
a  couch,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  in- 
disposition. On  a  small  table  beside  him,  a  mlyer  embossed 
salver  sustained  a  Catholic  book  of  prayer,  a  small  flask  of 
medicine,  a  cordial,  and  a  little  tearcup  of  old  china.  Ambrose 
did  not  enter  the  room ;  he  only  bowed  profoundly,  and  dosed 
the  door  with  the  least  possible  noise  so  soon  as  Fairford  had 
entered. 

*  Sit  down,  young  man,'  said  the  father,  with  the  same  air 
of  condescension  which  had  before  surprised,  and  rather  oflfended, 
Fairford.  'Tou  have  been  ill,  and  I  know  too  well  by  my  own 
case  that  indisposition  requires  indxdgence.  Have  you,'  he  con- 
tinued, so  soon  as  he  saw  him  seated,  'resolved  to  remain  or  to 
depart!' 

'To  depart,'  said  Alan,  'under  the  agreement  that  you  will 
guarantee  my  safety  with  the  extraordinary  person  who  has 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  lawless  manner  towards  my  friend, 
Darsie  Latimer.' 

'Do  not  judge  hastily,  young  man,'  replied  the  father. 
'Redgauntlet  has  the  claims  of  a  guardian  over  his  ward  in  re- 
spect to  the  young  gentleman,  and  a  right  to  dictate  his  plaoe 
of  residence,  although  he  may  have  been  injudicious  in  sdecting 
the  means  by  which  he  thinks  to  enforce  his  authority.' 

'  His  situation  as  an  attainted  person  abrogates  such  rights^' 
said  Fairford,  hastily. 

'  Surely,'  replied  the  priest,  smiling  at  the  young  lawyer's 
readiness,  '  in  the  eye  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  justice  d 
the  attainder;  but  that  do  not  I.     However,  sir,  here  is  the 
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g^uanmtee;  look  at  its  contents,  and  do  not  again  oarry  the 
letters  of  Uriah.' 

Fairf ord  read  these  words : — 

*  OooD  Fbiiind — ^We  send  you  hither  a  young  man  desirous 
to  know  the  situation  of  your  ward  sinoe  he  came  under  your 
paternal  authorityi  and  hopeful  of  dealing  with  you  for  having 
your  relatiTe  put  at  large.  This  we  recommend  to  your  pru- 
dence, highly  disapproving,  at  the  same  time,  of  any  force  or 
coercion,  when  such  can  be  avoided,  and  wishing,  therefore,  that 
the  bearer^s  negotiation  may  be  successful.  At  all  rates,  how- 
ever, the  bearer  hath  our  pledged  word  for  his  safety  and  free- 
dom, which,  therefore,  you  are  to  see  strictly  observed,  as  you 
value  our  honour  and  your  own.  We  farther  wish  to  converse 
with  you,  with  as  smaU  loss  of  time  as  nuiy  be,  having  matters 
of  the  ulanost  confidence  to  impart  For  this  purpose  we  desire 
you  to  repair  hither  with  all  haste^  and  thereupon  we  bid  you 
heartily  lareweU.  P.  B.' 

'You  will  understand,  sir,'  said  the  father,  when  he  saw 
that  Alan  had  perused  his  letter,  'that,  by  accepting  charge  of 
this  missive,  you  bind  yourself  to  try  the  effect  of  it  before 
having  recourse  to  any  legal  means,  as  you  term  them,  for  your 
friend's  release.' 

"There  are  a  few  ciphers  added  to  this  letter,'  said  Fairford, 
when  he  had  perused  the  paper  attentively;  'nuiy  I  inquire 
what  their  import  IbV 

'  They  respect  my  own  affidrs,'  answered  the  father,  briefly ; 
'and  have  no  concern  whatever  with  yours.' 

'It  seems  to  me,  however,'  replied  Alan,  '  natural  to  sup- 
pose  ' 

'Nothing  must  be  supposed  incompatible  with  my  honour,' 
replied  the  priest^  interrupting  him;  'when  such  as  I  am 
confer  favours,  we  expect  that  they  shall  be  accepted  with 
gratitude  or  declined  with  thankful  respect^  not  questioned  or 
discussed.' 

'I  will  accept  your  letter,  then,'  said  Fairford,  after  a 
minute's  consideration,  'and  the  thanks  you  expect  shall  be 
most  liberally  paid  if  the  result  answer  what  you  teach  me  to 
expect' 

'Qod  only  commands  the  issue,'  said  Father  Buonaventure. 
'Man  usee  means.  Tou  understand  that,  by  accepting  this 
commission,  you  engage  yourself  in  honour  to  try  the  effect  of 
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my  letter  upon  Mr.  Bedgaundet  before  joa  hare  reoonne  to 

informations  or  legal  warrants  ? ' 

'  I  hold  myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  good  faith  and  honoar,  to 
do  so,'  said  Fairford. 

'Well,  I  trust  you/  said  the  father.  'I  will  now  tell  yoa 
that  an  express,  despatched  by  me  last  nighty  haa,  I  bope^ 
brought  Redgauntlet  to  a  spot  many  miles  nearer  this  plaoe^ 
where  he  will  not  find  it  safe  to  attempt  any  Tiolence  on  joor 
friend,  should  he  be  rash  enough  to  follow  the  advioe  of  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Summertrees  rather  than  my  commands.  We  now 
understand  each  other.' 

He  extended  his  hand  towards  Alan,  who  was  about  to 
pledge  his  faith  in  the  usual  form  by  grasping  it  with  his  own, 
when  the  father  drew  back  hastily.  Ere  Alan  had  time  to 
comment  upon  this  repulse,  a  small  side-door,  coTcred  with 
tapestry,  was  opened ;  the  hangings  were  drawn  aside,  and  a 
lady,  as  if  by  sudden  apparition,  glided  into  the  apartment 
It  was  neither  of  the  Miss  Arthurets,  but  a  woman  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  in  the  full-blown  expansion  of  female  beauty,  tall, 
fair,  and  commanding  in  her  aspect.  Her  lookB,  of  paly  gold, 
were  taught  to  fall  over  a  brow  which,  with  the  stately  glance 
of  the  large,  open,  blue  eyes,  might  have  become  Juno  herself ; 
her  neck  and  bosom  were  admirably  formed,  and  of  a  damling 
whiteness.  She  was  rather  inclined  to  enUxmpoiiU^  but  not 
more  than  became  her  age,  of  apparently  thirty  years.  Her 
step  was  that  of  a  queen,  but  it  was  of  Queen  Yashti,  not  Queen 
Esther — the  bold  and  commanding,  not  the  retiring  beauty. 

Father  Buonaventure  raised  himself  on  the  couch,  angrily, 
as  if  displeased  by  this  intrusion.  'How  now,  madam,'  he 
said,  with  some  sternness — '  why  have  we  the  honour  of  your 
company  f ' 

«Siu«e  it  is  my  ple«8U«.'  answewd  the  lady,  oampoeedly. 

'  Tour  pleasure,  madam  1 '  he  repeated,  in  the  same  angry 
tone. 

' My  pleasure,  sir,'  she  continued,  'which  always  keeps  exact 
pace  with  my  duty.  I  had  heard  you  were  unwell ;  let  me 
hope  it  is  only  business  which  produces  this  seclusion.' 

'  I  am  well,'  he  replied — '  perfectly  well,  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  care ;  but  we  are  not  alone,  and  this  young  man ' 

'  That  yoimg  man ! '  she  said,  bending  her  large  and  serious 
eye  on  Alan  Fairford,  as  if  she  had  been  for  the  first  time 
aware  of  his  presence — '  may  I  ask  who  he  is  9 ' 

'Another  time,  madam.     You  shall  learn  his  history  after 
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he  is  gone.  His  pteaenoeiieDdeni  it  impoBsible  tor  ma  to  explain 
farther.' 

'After  he  is  gone  may  be  too  late,' said  the  lady;  'and  what 
18  his  presence  to  me  when  your  safety  is  at  stake  Y  He  is  the 
heretic  lawyer  whom  those  silly  fools,  the  Arthuiets,  admitted 
into  this  house  at  a  time  when  they  should  have  let  their  own 
father  knock  at  the  door  in  yain,  though  the  night  had  been  a 
wild  one.    Tou  will  not  surely  dismiss  him?' 

*  Tour  own  impatience  can  alone  make  that  step  perilous,' 
said  the  lather.  '  I  have  resolyed  to  take  it ;  do  not  let  your 
indiscreet  zeal,  however  excellent  its  motive,  add  any  unneces- 
sary risk  to  the  transaction.' 

'Even  sot'  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  yet  mingled 
with  respect  and  apprehension.  'And  thus  you  will  still  go 
forward,  like  a  stag  upon  the  hunter's  snares,  with  undoubting 
ocmfidence,  after  aU  that  has  happened } ' 

'  Peace,  madam,'  said  Father  Buonaventure,  rising  up :  '  be 
silent,  or  quit  the  apartment;  my  designs  do  not  admit  of 
female  critidsm.' 

To  this  peremptoiy  command  the  lady  seemed  about  to 
make  a  shaip  reply;  but  she  checked  herself,  and  pressing  her 
lips  strongly  togeUier,  as  if  to  secure  the  words  from  bursting 
from  them  which  were  already  fonned  upon  her  tongue,  she 
made  a  deep  reverence,  partly  as  it  seemed  in  reproach,  partly 
in  respect,  and  left  the  room  as  suddenly  as  she  had  entered  it 

The  Either  looked  disturbed  at  this  incident,  which  he 
seemed  sensible  could  not  but  fill  Fairford's  imagination  with 
an  additional  throng  of  bewildering  suspicions :  he  bit  his  lip^ 
and  muttered  something  to  himself  as  he  walked  through  the 
apartment ;  then  suddenly  turned  to  his  visitor  with  a  smile  of 
much  sweetness,  and  a  countenance  in  which  eveiy  rougher 
expression  was  exchanged  for  those  of  courtesy  and  kindness. 

'The  visit  we  have  just  been  honoured  with,  my  young 
friend,  has  given  you,'  he  said,  'more  secrets  to  keep  than  I 
would  have  wished  you  burdened  with.  The  lady  is  a  person 
of  condition— of  rank  and  fortune ;  but,  neverthdess,  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  the  mere  fact  of  her  being  known  to  be  in 
this  country  would  occasion  many  evils.  I  should  wish  you  to 
observe  secrecy  on  this  subject,  even  to  Bedgauntlet  or  Max- 
well, however  much  I  trust  them  in  all  that  ooncerus  my  own 
affiiirs.' 

'  I  can  have  no  occasion,'  replied  Faiiford,  '  for  holding  any 
discussion  with  these  gentlemen,  or  with  any  others,  on  the 
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dixnunstazioe  vhiofa  I  have  just  witneaaed;  it  oould  only  have 
become  the  subject  of  my  oonverBation  by  mere  accident^  and  I 
will  now  take  care  to  avoid  the  subject  entirely.' 

'Yon  will  do  well,  sir,  and  I  thank  you,'  said  the  fatJier. 
throwing  much  dignity  into  the  expression  of  obligalion  which 
he  meant  to  convey.     '  The  time  may  perhaps  come  when  joa 
will  learn  what  it  is  to  have  obliged  one  of  my  condition.     Ab 
to  the  lady,  she  has  the  highest  merit,  and  nothing  can  be  said 
of  her  justly  which  would  not  redound  to  her  praise.     Never- 
theless— ^in  short,  sir,  we  wander  at  present  as  in  a  morning 
mist;  the  sun  will,  I  trust,  soon  rise  and  dispel  it^  when  all 
that  now  seems  mysterious  will  be  fully  revealed ;  or  it  will 
sink  into  rain,'  he  added,  in  a  solemn  tone,  '  and  then  explana- 
tion will  be  of  little  consequence.    Adieu,  sir ;  I  wish  you  welL' 

He  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  vanished  through  the 
same  side-door  by  which  the  lady  had  entered;  and  Alan 
thought  he  heard  their  voices  high  in  dispute  in  the  adjoining 
apartment. 

Presently  afterwards,  Ambrose  entered,  and  told  him  that 
a  horse  and  guide  waited  him  beneath  the  terrace. 

'The  good  Father  Buonaventure,'  added  the  butler,  'has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  consider  your  situation,  and  desired 
me  to  inquire  whether  you  have  any  occasion  for  a  supply  of 
money  f ' 

'Make  my  respects  to  his  reverence,'  answered  Fairford, 
'and  assure  him  I  am  provided  in  that  particular.  I  beg  you 
also  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Miss  Arthurets,  and 
assure  them  that  their  kind  hospitality,  to  which  I  probably 
owe  my  life,  shall  be  remembered  with  gratitude  as  long  as 
that  life  lasts.  Tou  yourself,  Mr.  Ambrose,  must  accept  of  my 
kindest  thanks  for  your  skill  and  attention.' 

Mid  these  acknowledgments  they  left  the  house,  descended 
the  terrace,  and  reached  the  spot  where  the  gardener,  Fairford's 
old  acquaintance,  waited  for  lum,  mounted  upon  one  horse  and 
leading  another. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Ambrose,  our  young  lawyer  mounted,  and 
rode  down  the  avenue,  often  looking  back  to  the  melancholy 
and  neglected  dwelling  in  which  he  had  witnessed  such  strange 
scenes,  and  musing  upon  the  character  of  its  mysterious  inmates, 
especially  the  noble  and  almost  r^gal  seeming  priest^  and  the 
beautifm  but  capricious  dame,  who,  if  E^e  was  really  Father 
Buonaventure's  penitent,  seemed  less  docile  to  the  au&ority  of 
the  church  than,  as  Alan  conceived,  the  Catholic  discipline 
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pennitted.  He  oould  not  indeed  help  being  sensible  that  the 
whole  deportment  of  these  persons  differed  much  fr(»n  his 
preoonoeiyed  notions  of  a  priest  and  devotee.  Father  Buoni^ 
venture,  in  particalary  had  more  natural  dignity  and  less  art 
and  affectation  in  his  manner  than  accorded  with  the  idea 
which  Galvinists  were  taught  to  entertain  of  that  wily  and 
formidable  person,  a  Jesuitical  missionary. 

While  reflecting  on  these  things,  he  looked  back  so  frequently 
at  the  house  that  Dick  Qaxdener,  a  forward,  talkative  fellow, 
who  b^gan  to  tire  of  silence,  at  length  said  to  him,  ^I  think 
you  will  know  Fairladies  when  you  see  it  again,  sir.' 

^I  daresay  I  shall,  Bichard,'  answered  Fairford,  good- 
humouredly.  'I  wish  I  knew  as  weU  where  I  am  to  go  nert. 
But  you  can  tell  me^  perhapst' 

'Your  worship  should  know  better  than  V  B^d  Dick 
Gardener ;  ^  nevertheless,  I  have  a  notion  you  are  going  where 
all  you  Scotsmen  should  be  sent,  whether  you  will  or  no.' 

'Not  to  the  devil,  I  hope,  good  Dick  t'  said  Fairford. 

'  Why,  no.  That  is  a  road  which  you  may  travel  as  heretics; 
but^  as  Scotsmen,  I  would  onlv  sena  you  three-fourths  of  the 
way,  and  that  is  back  to  Scotland  again — always  craving  your 
honour's  pardon  % ' 

'  Does  our  journey  lie  that  way  Y'  said  Fairford. 

'As  far  as  the  water-side,'  said  Riohaxd.  'I  am  to  cany 
you  to  old  Father  Graokenthorp's,  and  then  you  are  within  a 
spit  and  a  stride  of  Scotland,  as  the  saying  is.  But  mayhap 
you  may  think  twice  of  going  thither,  for  all  that ;  for  Old 
England  is  fat  feeding-ground  for  north-oonntiy  cattle.' 


CHAPTER  XVn 

KABBATIYB  OF  DABSIB  LATDODl 

OuB  history  must  nowy  as  the  <dd  ramuioera  wont  to  ssj, 
'leave  to  toU '  of  the  quest  of  Alan  Fairfoid,  and  instaruot  our 
readers  of  the  adYentuzes  which  befell  Darsie  Latimer,  left  as 
he  was  in  the  precarious  custody  of  his  self-named  tator,  ths 
Laird  of  the  Lochs  of  Solway,  to  whose  arbitnuy  pleMwrro  he 
found  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  conform  hiimidf . 

Li  consequence  of  this  prudent  veaolutioii,  and  although 
he  did  not  assume  such  a  HiyiMa  without  some  sensations 
of  shame  and  degradation,  Darsie  permitted  Cristal  NixcBi  to 
place  over  his  faoe^  and  secure  by  a  string;  one  of  those  silk 
masks  which  ladies  frequently  wore  to  preserye  their  oom- 

Elexions,  when  exposed  to  the  air  during  long  journeys  on 
orseback.  He  remonstrated  somewhat  more  yehemently 
against  the  l<xig  riding-skirt^  which  conyerted  his  person 
from  the  waist  into  the  female  guise,  but  was  obli^sd  to 
concede  this  point  also. 

The  metamorphosis  was  then  completo ;  for  the  fair  reader 
must  be  informed  that  in  those  rude  times  the  ladies,  when 
they  honoured  the  masculine  dress  by  assuming  any  part  of  it^ 
wore  just  such  hats,  coats,  and  waistcoats  as  the  inale  animals 
themselves  made  use  of,  and  had  no  notion  of  the  elegant 
compromise  betwixt  male  and  female  attire  which  has  now 
acquired,  pa/r  exoeUenee^  the  name  of  a  'habit.'  Trolloping 
things  our  mothers  must  have  looked,  with  long;  square-cut 
coats,  lacking  collars,  and  with  waistcoats  plentifully  supplied 
with  a  length  of  pocket,  which  hung  far  downwards  frcHn  the 
middle.  But  then  they  had  some  advantage  from  the  splendid 
colours,  lace,  and  gay  embroidery  which  masculine  attire  then 
exhibited;  and,  as  happens  in  many  similar  instances,  the 
finery  of  tiie  matorials  made  amends  for  the  want  of  symmetry 
and  grace  of  form  in  the  garments  themselves.  But  this  is  a 
digression. 
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In  the  ooiurtot  the  old  maoBion,  half  manor-place,  half  lann- 
houae,  or  rather  a  decayed  manor-hoofle,  oonverted  into  an 
abode  for  a  Cumberland  tenant^  stood  aevenJ  saddled  horses. 
Four  or  five  of  them  were  mounted  hj  servants  or  inferior 
retainen,  all  of  whom  were  well  armed  with  sword,  pistol,  and 
carabine.  But  two  had  riding-furniture  for  the  use  of  females 
— ^the  one  being  accoutred  with  a  sid&«addle,  the  other  with  a 
pillion  attached  to  the  saddle. 

Darsie's  heart  beat  quicker  within  him;  he  easily  compre- 
hended that  one  of  these  was  intended  for  his  own  use,  and  his 
hopes  suggested  that  the  other  was  designed  for  that  of  the 
lair  Green  Mantle^  whooi,  accordiog  to  his  established  practice, 
he  had  adopted  for  the  queen  ci  his  affeotious,  although  his 
(q>portunitieB  of  holding  communication  with  her  had  not 
exceeded  the  length  of  a  sQent  supper  *  on  one  occanon,  and  the 
going  down  a  country  dance  on  another.  This,  however,  was 
no  unwonted  mood  of  passion  with  Darsie  Latimer,  upon  whom 
Cupid  was  used  to  triumph  only  in  the  degree  of  a  Mahratta 
conqueror,  who  ovenruns  a  province  wiUi  the  rapidity  of 
lightning;  but  finds  it  impossible  to  retain  it  beyond  a  vexy 
brief  space.  Tet  this  new  love  was  rather  more  serious  than 
the  scarce  skinned-up  wounds  which  his  friend  Fairford  used 
to  ridicule.  The  damsel  had  shown  a  sincere  interest  in  his 
behalf;  and  the  air  of  mystery  with  which  that  interest  was 
veiled  gave  her,  to  his  lively  imagination,  the  character  of  a 
benevolent  and  protecting  spirit^  as  much  as  that  of  a  beantilal 

At  former  times,  the  romance  attending  his  short-lived 
attachments  had  been  of  his  own  creating;  and  had  disappeared 
[as]  soon  as  ever  he  approached  more  dosely  to  the  object  with 
which  he  had  invested  it.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  really 
flowed  from  external  drcumstancesi  which  might  have  inter- 
ested less  susceptible  feelings,  and  an  imagination  less  lively, 
than  that  ci  Daisie  Latimer,  young,  inexperienced,  and  en- 
thusiastic as  he  was. 

He  watched,  therefore,  anxiously  to  whose  service  the  pal- 
frey bearing  the  lady's  saddle  was  destined.  But  ere  any 
female  appeared  to  occupy  it,  he  was  himself  summoned  to  take 
his  seat  on  the  pillion  behind  Cristal  Nixon,  amid  the  grins  of 
his  old  acquaintance  Jan,  who  helped  him  to  horse,  and  the 
unrestrained  laughter  of  Cicely  [Dorcas],  who  displayed  on  the 
occasion  a  case  of  teeth  which  might  have  rivalled  ivory. 

*  [Bawi  *diorigno«.'   Omvcwv  p.  84.) 
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TAtJmer  was  at  an  age  when  being  an  object  of  geneial 
ridicule,  even  to  clowns  and  milkmaida,  waa  not  a  matter  of 
indifforence,  and  he  longed  heardlj  to  have  laid  his  box«ewhip 
acTOBS  Jan's  shoulders.  That,  however,  was  a  solaoement  of 
his  feelings  which  was  not  at  the  moment  to  be  thought  of; 
and  Gristal  Nixon  presently  put  an  end  to  his  unpleasant 
situation  bj  ordering  the  riders  to  go  on.  He  himself  kept 
the  centre  of  the  troop,  two  men  ridis^  before  and  two  behind 
hioi,  always,  as  it  seemed  to  Dande,  having  their  eye  upon 
him,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  escape.  He  could  see  £rom 
time  to  time,  when  the  straight  line  of  the  road  or  the 
advantage  of  an  ascent  permitted  him,  that  another  troop  of 
three  or  four  riders  followed  them  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  rise's 
distance,  amongst  whom  he  could  discover  the  tall  form  of 
Bedgauntlet,  and  the  powerful  action  of  his  gallant  bla<^  horse. 
He  had  little  doubt  that  Green  Mantle  made  cxie  of  the  par^, 
though  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  her  from  the  others. 

In  this  manner  they  travelled  from  six  in  the  moming  until 
nearly  ten  of  the  dock,  without  Daisie's  exchanging  a  woid 
with  any  one ;  for  he  loathed  the  very  idea  of  entering  into 
conversati<Hi  with  Oristal  Nixon,  against  whom  he  seemed  to 
feel  an  instinctive  aversion ;  nor  was  that  domestic's  saturnine 
and  sullen  disposition  such  as  to  have  encouraged  advances, 
had  he  thought  of  making  them. 

At  length  the  party  halted  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment; 
but  as  they  had  hitherto  avoided  all  villages  and  inhabited 
places  upon  their  route,  so  they  now  stopped  at  one  of  those 
targe,  ruinous  Dutch  bams  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
fields,  at  a  distance  from  the  farm-houses  to  which  they  belcmg. 
Tet  in  this  desolate  place  some  preparations  had  been  made  for 
their  reception.  There  were  in  the  end  of  the  bam  racks 
filled  with  provender  for  the  horses,  and  plenty  of  provisions 
for  the  par^  were  drawn  from  the  trusses  of  straw,  under 
which  the  baskets  that  contained  them  had  been  deposited. 
The  choicest  of  these  were  selected  and  arranged  apart  by 
Oristal  Nixon,  while  the  men  of  the  party  threw  thonselves 
upon  the  rest,  which  he  abandoned  totheir  discretion.  In  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  the  rearward  party  arrived  and  dis- 
mounted, and  Bedgauntlet  himself  entered  the  bam  with  the 
green-mantled  maiden  by  his  side.  He  presented  her  to 
Dande  with  these  words : 

'It  is  time  you  two  should  know  each  other  better.  I  pro- 
mised you  my  confidence,  Dande,  and  the  time  is  come  tot 
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reposing  it.  Bat  first  we  will  hare  oar  breakfast ;  and  then, 
when  onoe  more  in  the  saddle,  I  will  tell  you  that  which  it  is 
necessary  that  you  shoald  know.     Salute  Lilias,  Darsie.' 

The  command  was  sodden,  and  sorprised  Latimer,  whose 
confusion  was  increased  by  the  perfect  ease  and  frankness  with 
which  Lilias  offered  at  onoe  her  cheek  and  her  hand,  and 
pressing  his,  as  she  rather  took  it  than  gave  her  own,  said 
Texy  frankly, '  Dearest  Dande,  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  our  unde 
has  at  last  permitted  us  to  become  acquainted  1 ' 

Darsie's  head  turned  round ;  and  it  was  perhaps  well  that 
Bedgauntlet  called  on  him  to  sit  down,  as  even  that  movement 
served  to  hide  his  oonfosioQ.    There  is  an  old  song  which 


When  lidies  are  wiUini^ 
A  man  oan  bat  look  like  a  iool. 

And  on  the  same  principle  Dande  Latimer's  looks  at  this  un- 
expected frankness  of  reception  would  have  formed  an  admir- 
able vignette  for  illustrating  the  passage.  'Dearest  Darsie^' 
and  such  a  ready,  nay,  eager  salute  of  lip  and  hand  1  It  was 
all  very  gracious,  no  doubt^  and  ought  to  have  been  received 
with  much  gratitude ;  but^  constituted  as  our  friend's  temper 
was,  nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  his  tone  of  feel- 
ing. If  a  hermit  had  proposed  to  him  to  dub  for  a  pot  of 
beer,  the  illusion  of  his  reverend  sanctity  could  not  have  been 
dispelled  more  effectually  than  the  divine  qualities  of  Green 
Mantle  faded  upon  the  ill-imagined  frank-heartedness  of  poor 
Lilias.  Vexed  with  her  forwairdness,  and  affronted  at  having 
once  more  cheated  himself,  Darsie  could  hardly  help  muttering 
two  lines  of  the  song  we  have  already  quoted :— ^ 

'  The  frnit  that  miut  fidl  without  shaking 
Is  rather  too  mellow  for  me. ' 

And  yet  it  was  pity  of  her  too :  she  was  a  very  pretty  young 
woman,  his  fancy  had  scarce  overrated  her  in  that  respect; 
and  the  slight  derangement  of  the  beautiful  brown  locks  which 
escaped  in  natural  ringlets  from  under  her  riding-hat,  with  the 
bloom  which  exercise  had  brought  into  her  cheek,  made  her 
even  more  than  usually  fascinating.  Bedgauntlet  modified  the 
sternness  of  his  look  when  it  was  turned  towards  her,  and,  in 
addressing  her,  used  a  softer  tone  than  his  usual  deep  bass. 
Even  the  grim  features  of  Cristal  Nixon  relaxed  when  he 
attended  on  her,  and  it  was  then,  if  ever,  that  his  misan- 
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thiopioal  visage  ezpraned  some  sympathy  with  the  rest  of 
humanity. 

*  How  can  she^'  thou^t  Latimefi  4ook  so  like  an  angel,  yet 
be  80  mere  a  mortal  after  allt  How  oonld  so  much  aeeiming 
modesty  have  so  much  forwardness  of  manner,  when  she  ong^t 
to  have  been  most  reserved  t  How  can  her  ocmduot  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  grace  and  ease  of  her  general  deportmentf 

The  confusion  of  thoughts  which  occupied  Darsie's  imagina- 
tion gave  to  his  looks  a  duordered  appearance,  and  his  inatten- 
tion to  the  food  which  was  placed  before  him,  together  with  his 
silence  and  absence  of  mind,  induced  Lilias  solidtooslj  to 
inquire  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  return  of  the  disorder 
under  which  he  had  suffered  so  lately.  This  led  Mr.  Bedgaont- 
let^  who  seemed  also  lost  in  his  own  contemplations,  to  raise  his 
eyes  and  join  in  the  same  inquiry  with  some  appearance  id 
interest.    Latimer  explained  to  both  that  he  was  perfectly  well. 

'It  is  weU  it  is  so,'  answered  Bedgauntlet;  'for  we  have 
that  before  us  which  will  brook  no  delay  from  indisposition : 
we  have  not,  as  Hotspur  says,  leisure  to  be  sick.' 

LUias,  on  her  part,  endeayoured  to  prevail  upon  Darsie  to 
partake  of  the  food  which  she  o£fered  him,  with  a  kindly  and 
affectionate  courtesy  corresponding  to  the  warmth  of  the 
interest  she  had  displayed  at  their  meeting,  but  so  veiy  natural, 
innocent,  and  pure  in  its  character,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  vainest  coxcomb  to  have  mistaken  it  for 
coquetry,  or  a  desire  of  captivating  a  prize  ao  valuable  as  his 
affectiona  Darsie,  with  no  more  than  the  reasonable  share  of 
self-opinion  common  to  most  vouths  when  they  approach 
twenty-one,  knew  not  how  to  explain  her  conduct. 

Sometimes  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  his  own  merits  had, 
even  during  the  short  intervals  when  they  had  seen  each  other, 
secured  such  a  hold  of  the  affections  of  a  young  person  who 
had  probably  been  bred  up  in  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its 
forms  that  she  was  unable  to  conceal  her  partiality.  Some- 
times he  suspected  that  she  acted  by  her  guardian's  order,  who, 
aware  that  he,  Darsie,  was  entitled  to  a  considerable  fortune^ 
might  have  taken  this  bold  stroke  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
betwixt  him  and  so  near  a  relative. 

But  neither  of  these  suppositions  was  applicable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties.  Miss  Lilias's  maimers,  however  soft  and 
natural,  displayed  in  their  ease  and  versatility  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  world,  and  in  the  few  words 
she  said  during  the  morning  repast  there  were  mingled  a 
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shrewdnefis  and  good  sense  which  could  softroe  belong  to  a  muas 
capable  of  playing  the  silly  part  of  a  love^mitten  maiden  so 
broadly.  As  for  Redgauntleti  with  his  stately  bearings  his  fatal 
frown,  his  eye  of  threat  and  of  command,  it  was  impossible, 
Darsie  thought,  to  suspect  him  of  a  scheme  haying  priyate 
advantage  for  its  object:  he  could  as  soon  have  imagined 
Cassius  picking  CiBsar's  pockety  instead  of  drawing  his  poniard 
on  the  dictator. 

While  he  thus  mused,  unable  either  to  eat^  drink,  or  answer 
to  the  courtesy  of  Lilias,  she  soon  ceased  to  speak  to  him,  and 
Bat  silent  as  himself. 

They  had  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  their  halting-place, 
when  Bedgauntlet  said  aloud,  '  Look  out,  Gristal  Nixon.  If  we 
hear  nothing  from  Fairladies,  we  must  continue  our  journey.' 

Cristal  went  to  the  door,  and  presently  returned  and  said  to 
his  master,  in  a  voice  as  harsh  as  his  features,  'Gilbert  Greg- 
aon  is  coming,  his  horse  as  white  with  foam  as  if  a  fiend  had 
ridden  him.' 

Bedgauntlet  threw  from  him  the  plate  on  which  he  had 
been  eating,  and  hastened  towards  the  door  of  the  bam,  which 
the  courier  at  that  moment  entered — a  smart  jockey  with  a 
black  velvet  hunting-cap^  and  a  broad  belt  drawn  tight  round 
his  waist^  to  which  was  secured  his  express-bag.  The  variety 
of  mud  with  which  he  was  splashed  from  cap  to  spur  showed 
he  had  had  a  rough  and  rapid  ride.  He  delivered  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Bedgauntlet^  with  an  obeisance,  and  then  retired  to  the 
end  of  &e  bam,  where  the  other  attendants  were  sitting  or 
lying  upon  the  straw,  in  order  to  get  some  refreshment. 

Sddgauntlet  broke  the  letter  open  with  haste,  and  read  it 
with  anxious  and  discomposed  looluu  On  a  second  perusal,  his 
displeasure  seemed  to  increase,  his  brow  darkened,  and  was 
distinctly  marked  with  the  fatal  sign  peculiar  to  his  family 
and  house.  Darsie  had  never  before  observed  his  frown  bear 
such  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  shape  which  tradition  assigned  it. 

Bedgauntlet  held  out  the  open  letter  with  one  hand,  and 
struck  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other,  as,  in  a  suppressed 
and  displeased  tone,  he  said  to  Gristal  Nixon,  ^  Oountermanded 
— ordered  northward  once  morel  Northward,  when  all  our 
hopes  lie  to  the  south — a  second  Derby  direction,  when  we 
turned  our  back  on  glory,  and  marched  in  quest  of  ruin  1 ' 

Gristal  Nixon  took  the  letter  and  ran  it  over,  then  returned 
it  to  his  master  with  the  cold  observation,  'A  female  influence 
predominates.' 
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'But  it  shall  predominate  no  longer,'  said  Bedganntlet :  'it 
shall  wane  as  ours  rises  in  the  horison.  Meanwhile,  I  wiU  on 
before;  and  you,  Crista!,  will  bring  the  party  to  the  place 
assigned  in  the  letter.  Tou  may  now  peimit  iJie  young  per- 
sons to  have  unreserved  oommunioation  together;  onlj  nuuk 
that  you  watoh  the  young  man  closely  enough  to  prevent  his 
esoape,  if  he  should  be  idiot  enough  to  attempt  it>  but  not 
approaching  so  dose  as  to  watch  their  free  conversation.' 

'  I  care  nought  about  their  conversation,'  said  Nixon,  surlity. 

*  Tou  hear  my  oconmands,  Idlias,'  said  the  Laird,  tuming  to 
the  young  lady.  '  Tou  may  use  my  permission  and  authori^ 
to  explain  so  much  of  our  feimily  matters  as  you  yourself  know. 
At  our  next  meeting  I  will  complete  the  task  of  diacLosarey  and 
I  trust  I  shall  restore  one  Redgauntlet  more  to  the  bosom  ci 
our  ancient  family.  Let  Latimer,  as  he  calls  himaelf,  have  a 
horse  to  himself ;  he  must  for  some  time  retain  his  disguise. 
My  horse — ^my  horse  1 ' 

Li  two  minutes  they  heard  him  ride  o£F  from  the  door  of 
the  bam,  followed  at  speed  by  two  of  the  armed  men  of  his 
party. 

The  commands  of  Cristal  Nixon,  in  the  meanwhile,  put  all 
the  remainder  of  the  party  in  motion,  but  the  Laird  himaelf 
was  long  out  of  sight  ere  they  were  in  readiness  to  resume 
their  journey.  When  at  length  they  set  out,  Darsie  was 
accommodated  with  a  horse  and  sid&saddle,  instead  of  bdng 
obliged  to  resume  his  place  on  the  pillion  behind  the  detestable 
Nixon.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  retain  his  riding-ekirtk 
and  to  reassume  his  mask.  Tet|  notwithstanding  this  disagree- 
able circumstance,  and  althou^  he  observed  that  they  gave 
him  the  heaviest  and  slowest  horse  of  the  party,  and  that,  as  a 
farther  precaution  against  escape^  he  was  closely  watched  on 
every  side,  yet  riding  in  company  with  the  pretty  Lilias  was 
an  advantage  which  overbalanced  these  inconveniences. 

It  is  true,  that  this  society,  to  which  that  vezy  morning  he 
would  have  looked  forward  as  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  had,  now 
that  it  was  thus  unexpectedly  indulged,  something  much  less 
rapturous  than  he  had  expected. 

It  was  in  vain  that,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  a  situaticm 
so  favourable  for  indulging  his  romantic  disposition,  he  en- 
deavoured to  coax  back,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  that 
delightful  dream  of  ardent  and  tender  passion;  he  felt  only 
such  a  confusion  of  ideas  at  the  difference  between  the  being 
whom  he  had  imagined  and  her  with  whom  he  was  now  in 
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ooDtaoti  that  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  effect  of  witGhoiaft. 
What  most  suipriaed  him  was,  that  this  sudden  flame  should 
bare  died  away  so  rapidlji  notwithstanding  that  the  maiden's 
personal  beauty  was  even  greater  than  he  had  expected,  her 
demeanour,  unless  it  should  be  deemed  over  kind  towards  him- 
self,  as  graceful  and  becoming  as  he  could  have  fancied  it,  even 
in  his  gayest  dreams.  It  were  judgmg  hardly  of  him  to  sup- 
pose^ l£at  the  mere  belief  of  his  having  attracted  her  affections 
more  easily  than  he  expected  was  the  cause  of  his  ungratefully 
undervaluing  a  prize  too  lightly  won,  or  that  his  transient 
passion  played  around  his  heart  with  the  flitting  radiance  of  a 
wintry  sunbeam  flashing  against  an  icicle^  which  may  brighten 
it  for  a  moment^  but  cannot  melt  it.  Neither  of  these  was 
precisely  the  case,  though  such  fickleness  of  disposition  might 
also  have  some  influence  in  the  change. 

The  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  the  lover's  pleasure,  like  that  of 
the  hunter,  is  in  the  chase ;  and  that  the  brightest  beauty  loses 
half  its  merits  as  the  fairest  flower  its  perfume,  when  the  will- 
ing hand  can  reach  it  too  easily.  There  must  be  doubt,  there 
must  be  danger,  there  must  be  difficulty;  and  if,  as  the  poet 
says,  the  course  of  ardent  affection  never  does  run  smooth,  it 
is  perhaps  because,  without  some  intervening  obstacle,  that 
which  is  called  the  romantic  passion  of  love,  in  its  high  poet- 
ical character  and  colouring,  can  hardly  have  an  existence, 
any  more  than  there  can  be  a  current  in  a  river  without  the 
stream  being  narrowed  by  steep  banks  or  checked  by  opposing 
rooks. 

Let  not  those,  however,  who  enter  into  a  union  for  life 
without  those  embarrassments  which  delight  a  Darsie  Latimer 
or  a  Lydia  Tjangnish,  and  which  are  perhaps  necessary  to 
excite  an  enthusiastic  passion  in  breasts  more  firm  than  theirs, 
augur  worse  of  their  future  happiness  because  their  own 
alliance  is  formed  under  cahner  auspices.  Mutual  esteem,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  each  other^s  character,  seen,  as  in  their 
case,  undisguised  by  the  mists  of  too  partial  passion,  a  suit- 
able proportion  of  parties  in  rank  and  fortune,  in  taste  and 
pursuits,  are  more  frequently  found  in  a  marriage  of  reason 
than  in  a  union  of  romantic  attachment,  where  itie  imagina- 
tion, which  probably  created  the  virtues  and  accomplishments 
with  which  it  invested  the  beloved  object,  is  frequently  after- 
wards  employed  in  niagnif ying  the  mortifying  oonaequenoes  of 
its  own  delusion,  and  exasperating  all  the  stings  of  disappoint- 
ment.   Those  who  follow  the  banners  of  reason  are  like  the  \y' 
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well-diBoiplmed  battalkm  which,  wearing  a  more  sober  nnilonn, 
and  making  a  leas  daiaiing  show,  than  the  light  troopa  oooh 
manded  by  imagination,  enjoj  more  safety,  and  eveii  more 
honour,  in  the  confliota  of  hmnan  life.  All  this,  boweyer,  is 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

Uncertain  in  what  manner  to  address  her  whom  he  had 
been  lately  so  anxious  to  meet  with,  and  embanaased  by  a 
tSie-d-tSie  to  which  his  own  timid  inexperience  gave  same 
awkwardness,  the  party  had  proceeded  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  before  Darsie  assumed  courage  to  accost^  or  evea  to  look 
at^  his  companion.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  impropriety  of 
his  silence^  he  turned  to  speak  to  hsr;  and  observing  that^ 
although  she  wore  her  mask,  there  was  something  like  dis- 
appointment and  dejection  in  her  manner,  he  was  moved  by 
self-reproach  for  his  own  coldness,  and  hastened  to  address  her 
in  the  kindest  tone  he  could  assume. 

'You  must  think  me  cruelly  deficient  in  gratitode^  Miss 
Lilias,  that  I  have  been  thus  long  in  your  company  without 
thanking  you  for  the  interest  which  you  have  deigned  to  take 
in  my  unfortunate  affidrst' 

'I  am  glad  you  have  at  length  spoken,'  she  said,  'though  I 
own  it  is  more  coldly  than  I  expected.  Miaa  Lilias !  Deupi  to 
take  interest  1  In  whom,  dear  Darsie,  tsan  I  take  interest  but 
in  yout  and  why  do  you  put  this  baziier  of  ceremony  betwixt 
us,  whom  adverse  cireumstanoes  have  already  separated  for 
such  a  length  of  timet' 

Darsie  was  again  confounded  at  the  extra  candour,  if  we 
may  use  the  tenn,  of  this  frank  avowaL  'One  must  love  part- 
ridge very  well,'  thought  he^  'to  accept  it  when  thrown  in  one's 
&ce :  if  this  is  not  plain  speaking,  tnere  is  no  such  place  as 
downright  Dunstable  in  being  I ' 

Embarrassed  with  these  roflectionB,  and  himself  of  a  nature 
fancifully,  almost  fastidiously,  delicate,  he  could  only  in  reply 
stammer  forth  an  acknowlec^nent  of  his  companion's  goodness^ 
and  his  own  gratitude.  She  answered  in  a  tone  partly  sorrow- 
ful and  partly  impatient,  repeating,  with  displeased  emphasii^ 
the  only  distinct  words  he  had  been  able  to  bring  forth — 
'Goodness — ^gratitude  1  O  Darsie,  should  these  be  the  phrases 
between  you  and  met  Alas !  I  am  too  sure  you  are  di4>l6ased 
with  me,  though  I  cannot  even  guess  on  what  account.  Per- 
haps you  think  I  have  been  too  free  in  venturing  upon  my 
visit  to  your  friend.  But  then  remember  it  was  in  your 
behalf,  and  that  I  knew  no  better  way  to  put  you  on  your 
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g^uaid  a^^uiiBt  the  misfortunes  and  rastraant  which  joa  have 
been  subjected  to^  and  are  still  enduring.' 

'  Bear  lady '  said  Darsiei  rallying  his  reooUeotion,  and 

suspicious  of  some  error  in  apprehension — a  suspicion  which  his 
mode  of  address  seemed  at  once  to  communicate  to  Liliasy  for 
she  interrupted  him — 

*LadpI  dear  lad^l  For  whom  or  for  what»  in  Heaven's 
name,  do  you  take  me,  that  you  address  me  so  formally  t' 

Had  the  question  been  asked  in  that  enchanted  hall  in 
Fairyland  where  all  interrogations  must  be  answered  with 
abfioiute  sincerity,  Dande  had  certainly  replied  that  he  took 
her  for  the  most  frank-hearted  and  ultra-liberal  lass  that  had 
ever  lived  since  Mother  Eye  eat  the  pippin  without  paring. 
But  as  he  was  still  on  middle-earth,  and  free  to  ayaU  him- 
self of  a  little  polite  deceit^  he  barely  answered,  that  he 
belieyed  he  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  the  niece  of  Mr. 
Bedgauntlet. 

'Surely,'  she  replied;  'but  were  it  not  as  eaqr  for  you  to 
have  said,  to  your  own  only  sistert' 

Darsie  started  in  his  saddle  as  if  he  had  reoeiyed  a  pistol- 
shot. 

'  My  sister  I '  he  exclaimed. 

'And  you  did  not  know  it^  thent'  said  she.  'I  thought 
your  reception  of  me  was  cold  and  indifferent  1 ' 

A  kind  and  cordial  embrace  took  place  betwixt  the  relatiyes; 
and  so  light  was  Dande's  spirit,  that  he  really  felt  himself  more 
relieyed  by  getting  quit  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  last  half 
hour,  during  which  he  conceived  himself  in  danger  of  being 
persecuted  by  the  attachment  of  a  forward  girl,  than  disap- 
pointed by  the  vanishing  of  so  many  day-dreams  as  he  hiul 
been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  during  the  time  when  the 
green-mantled  maiden  was  g<^dess  of  his  idolatry.  He  had 
been  already  flung  from  his  romantic  Pegasus,  fuid  was  too 
happy  at  length  to  find  himself  with  bones  unbroken,  though 
with  his  back  on  the  grotmd.  He  was,  besides,  with  all  his 
whims  and  follies,  a  generous,  kind-heiirted  youth,  and  was 
delighted  to  acknowl^lge  so  beautiful  and  amiable  a  relative, 
and  to  assure  her  in  tiie  warmest  terms  of  his  immediate 
affection  and  future  protection,  so  soon  as  they  should  be 
extricated  frem  their  present  situation.  Smiles  and  tears 
mingled  on  Lilias's  che^js,  like  showers  and  sunshine  in  April 
weather. 

'Out  oa  ma^'  she  said,  'that  I  should  be  so  childish  as  to 
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G17  at  what  makes  me  so  sinoerely  happy  I  sinoe,  God  knowsp 
fwouly  lore  is  what  my  heart  has  most  longed  after,  and  to 
which  it  has  been  most  a  stranger.  My  tu^e  says  that  yoa 
and  I,  Darsie,  are  but  half  Red^umtletaB,  and  that  the  metsi 
of  which  our  father^s  family  was  made  has  been  softened  to 
effeminacy  in  our  mother's  ofbpring.' 

'Alas!'  said  Darsie,  'I  know  so  little  of  our  fomily  stofy 
that  I  almost  doubted  that  I  belonged  to  the  house  of  Bed- 
gauntlet)  although  the  ohief  of  the  funily  himself  intimated  so 
much  to  me.' 

'The  ohief  of  the  family  1'  said  Lilias.  'Ton  most  know 
little  of  your  own  descent  indeed,  if  you  mean  my  undo  by 
that  expression.  You  yourself,  my  dear  Darsie,  are  the  heir 
and  representatiTe  of  our  ancient  house,  f6r  our  father  was  the 
elder  brother — ^that  brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Henry  Daisie  Bed- 
gauntlet  who  suffered  at  Carlisle  in  the  year  1746.  He  took 
the  name  of  Darsie,  in  conjunction  wiw  his  own,  from  our 
mother,  heiress  to  a  Cumberiand  family  of  great  wealth  and 
antiquity,  of  whose  large  estates  you  are  the  undeniable  heir, 
although  those  of  your  father  have  been  inyolyed  in  the  general 
doom  of  forfeiture.  But  all  this  must  be  necessarily  unknown 
to  you.' 

'  Indeed,  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,'  answered 
Darsie. 

'And  you  knew  not  that  I  was  your  sLstert'  said  Lilias. 
'No  wonder  you  receiTed  me  so  coldly.  What  a  strange^  wild, 
forward  young  person  you  must  have  thought  me — mixing 
myself  in  the  fortunes  of  a  stranger  whom  I  had  only  once 
spoken  to— corresponding  with  him  by  signs.  Good  Heaven ! 
what  can  you  have  supposed  met' 

'And  how  should  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  con- 
nexion t'  said  Darsie.     'Tou  are  aware  I  was  not 
with  it  when  we  danced  together  at  Brokenbum.' 

'  I  saw  that  with  concern,  and  fain  I  would  have  warned 

fou,'  answered  Lilias;  'but  I  was  closely  watched,  and  before 
could  find  or  make  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  full  ex- 
planation with  you  on  a  subject  so  agitating,  I  was  forced  to 
leave  the  room.  What  I  did  say  was,  you  may  remember,  a 
caution  to  leave  the  southern  border,  for  I  foresaw  what  has 
since  happened.  But  since  my  uncle  has  had  you  in  his  power, 
I  never  doubted  he  had  communicated  to  you  our  whole  family 
history.' 

'He  has  left  me  to  learn  it  from  you,  Lilias;  and  assure 
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yourself  that  I  will  hear  it  with  more  pleasure  from  your  lips 
than  from  his.  I  haye  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  oonduot 
towards  me.' 

'  Of  that^'  said  Lilias,  '  you  will  judge  better  when  you  have 
heard  what  I  have  to  tell  you ' ;  and  she  began  her  communi- 
cation in  the  following  manner. 


CHAPTER  XVra 

NABRATIVI  OF  DABSDB  lATDOB,  OOM'LNUIBD 

'Thi  house  of  Bedgauntleti'  said  the  young  lady,  'has  for 
oenturies  been  Bupposed  to  lie  under  a  doom,  wUch  has  rendered 
vain  their  courage,  their  talents,  their  ambition,  and  their 
wisdom.  Often  making  a  figure  in  history,  they  have  been  ever 
in  the  situation  of  men  striving  against  both  wind  and  tide^ 
who  distinguiBh  themselves  by  their  desperate  exertions  of 
strength,  and  their  persevering  endurance  of  toil,  but  without 
being  able  to  advance  themselves  upon  their  course,  by  either 
vigour  or  resolution.  They  pretend  to  trace  this  fatality  to  a 
legendaiy  histoiy,  which  I  may  tell  you  at  a  less  busy  momenta' 

Darsie  intimated  that  he  had  already  heard  the  tragic  stoiy 
of  Sir  Alberick  Bedgauntlet. 

'I  need  only  say,  then,'  proceeded  LOias,  'that  our  father 
and  uncle  felt  the  family  doom  in  its  full  e3rt;ent.  They  were 
both  possessed  of  considerable  property,  which  was  largely 
increased  by  our  father^s  marriage,  and  were  both  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  unhappy  house  of  Stuart;  but^  as  our 
mother  at  least  supposed,  family  considerations  might  have 
withheld  her  husband  from  joining  openly  in  the  affidr  of  1745, 
had  not  the  high  influence  which  the  younger  brother  possessed 
over  the  elder,  from  his  more  decided  energy  of  character, 
hurried  him  along  with  himself  into  that  undertaking. 

'When,  therefore,  the  enterprise  came  to  the  fatal  con- 
clusion which  bereaved  our  father  of  his  life  and  consigned  his 
brother  to  exile,  Lady  Bedgauntlet  fled  from  the  north  ci 
England,  determined  to  break  off  all  communication  with 
her  late  husband's  family,  particularly  his  brother,  whom  she 
regarded  as  having,  by  their  insane  political  enthusiasm,  been 
\  the  means  of  his  untimely  death,  and  determined  that  you,  my 
^>  brother,  an  infant,  and  that  I,  to  whom  she  had  just  given  birth, 
should  be  brought  up  as  adherents  of  the  present  dynasty. 
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PeriiapB  abe  was  too  hasty  in  this  determination — too  timidly 
anxious  to  ezdude,  if  possible,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  very 
spot  where  we  existed  a  relation  so  nearly  conneeted  with  us  as 
our  father^s  only  brother.  But  you  must  make  allowance  for 
what  she  had  suffered.  See,  brother,'  she  said,  pulling  her 
glove  oS,  'these  five  blood-speoks  on  my  arm  are  a  mark  by 
which  mysterious  nature  has  impressed  on  an  unborn  infant 
a  reoord  of  its  father's  vicdent  dea&  and  its  mother^s  miseries.'  * 

'Tou  were  not^  then,  bom  when  my  father  suflferedt'  said 
Danie. 

'Alas,  no !'  she  replied;  'nor  were  you  a  twelvemonth  old. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  my  mother,  after  going  through  such 
scenes  of  agony,  became  irresistibly  anxious  for  the  sake  of  her 
children— of  her  son  in  particular;  the  more  especially  as  the 
late  Sir  Henry,  her  husband,  had,  by  a  settlement  of  his  afiairs, 
confided  the  custody  of  the  persons  of  her  children,  as  well  as  the 
estates  which  descended  to  them,  independently  of  those  which 
fell  under  his  forfeiture,  to  his  broUier  'Hugh,  in  whom  he 
placed  unlimited  confidence.' 

'But  my  mother  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  operation  of  such 
a  deed,  conceived  in  favour  of  an  attainted  man,'  said  Dande. 

'  True,'  replied  Lilias ;  '  but  our  uncle's  attainder  might  have 
been  reversed,  like  Uiat  of  so  many  other  persons,  and  our 
mother,  who  both  feared  and  hated  him,  lived  in  continual 
terror  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  that  she  should  see 
the  auth9r,  as  she  thought  him,  of  her  husband's  death  come 
anned  with  legal  powers,  and  in  a  capacity  to  use  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  tearing  her  children  frcnn  her  protection.  Be- 
sides, she  feared,  even  in  his  incapacitated  condition,  the  ad- 
venturous and  pertinacious  spirit  of  her  brother-in-law,  Hugh 
Bedgauntlet^  aiMl  felt  assured  that  he  would  make  some  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  the  persons  of  the  children.  On  the  other 
handy  our  uncle,  whose  proud  disposition  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  soothed  by  the  o&r  of  her  confidence,  revolted  against 
the  distrustful  and  suspicious  manner  in  which  Lady  Darsie 
Bedgauntlet  acted  towaj^  him.  She  basely  abused,  he  said, 
the  unhappy  droumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  his  natural  privilege  of  protecting  and  educating 
the  infants  whom  nature  and  law,  and  the  will  of  their  father, 
had  committed  to  his  chaige,  and  he  swore  solemnly  he  would 
not  submit  to  such  an  injury.  Beport  of  his  threats  was  made 
to  Lady  Bedgauntlet^  and  tended  to  increase  those  fears,  which 
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proved  but  too  well  founded.  While  you  and  I,  children  at 
that  time  of  two  or  three  years  old,  were  playing  together  in 
a  walled  orchard  adjacent  to  our  mother's  residence,  which  she 
had  fixed  somewhere  in  Devonshire,  my  uncle  suddenly  scaled 
the  wall  with  several  men,  and  I  was  snatched  up  and  carried 
off  to  a  boat  which  waited  for  them.  My  motiier,  however, 
flew  to  your  rescue,  and  as  she  seioed  on  and  held  you  fast,  my 
uncle  could  not»  as  he  has  since  told  me,  possess  himself  of  yoor 
person  without  using  unmanly  violence  to  his  brother's  widow. 
Of  this  he  was  incapable;  and,  as  people  began  to  asaemble 
upon  my  mother's  screaming,  he  wididrow,  after  darting  upon 
you  and  her  one  of  those  fearful  looks  which,  it  is  said,  re- 
main with  our  family  as  a  fatal  bequest  of  Sir  Alberick,  oar 
ancestor.' 

'  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  scuffle  which  you  mention,' 
said  Darsie;  'and  I  think  it  was  my  uncle  himself,  since  my 
uncle  he  is,  who  recalled  the  circumstance  to  my  mind  on  a 
late  occasion.  I  can  now  account  for  the  guarded  sedusion 
under  which  my  poor  mother  lived,  for  her  firequent  tears,  her 
starts  of  hystericed  alann,  and  her  constant  and  deep  melan- 
choly. Poor  lady  I  what  a  lot  was  hers,  and  what  must  have 
been  her  feelings  when  it  approached  to  a  close  1 ' 

'  It  was  then  that  she  adopted,'  said  Lilias,  '  every  precaution 
her  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  keep  your  very  existence  con- 
cealed from  the  person  whom  she  fearod — nay,  from  yourself; 
for  she  dreaded,  as  she  is  said  often  to  have  expressed  herself 
that  the  wildfire  blood  of  Redgaundet  would  urge  you  to  unite 
your  fortunes  to  those  of  your  uncle,  who  was  well  known  stiU 
to  carry  on  political  intrigues,  which  most  other  persons  had 
considered  as  desperate.  It  was  also  possible  that  he,  as  well 
as  others,  might  get  his  pardon,  as  government  showed  every 
year  more  lenity  towards  the  remnant  of  the  Jacobites,  and 
then  he  might  claim  the  custody  of  your  person  as  your  legal 
guardian.  Either  of  these  events  she  considered  as  the  direct 
road  to  your  destruction.' 

*  I  wonder  she  had  not  daimed  the  protection  of  Ghanoeiy 
for  me,'  said  Darsie ;  *  or  confided  me  to  the  caro  of  some  power- 
ful friend.' 

'  She  was  on  indifferont  terms  with  her  relations  on  account 
of  her  marriage  with  our  father,'  said  Lilias,  '  and  trusted  more 
to  secreting  vou  from  your  uncle's  attempts  than  to  any  pro- 
tection which  law  might  afford  against  them.  Perhaps  she 
judged  unwisely,  but  surely  not  unnaturally,  for  one  rendered 
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irritable  by  bo  many  misfortunes  and  so  many  alanns.  Samuel 
Griffiths^  an  eminent  banker,  and  a  worthy  clergyman  now 
dead  were,  I  believe,  the  only  persons  whom  she  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  her  last  will ;  and  my  unde  believes  that  she 
made  them  both  swear  to  observe  profound  secrecy  concerning 
your  birth  and  pretensions  until  you  should  come  to  the  age  (S 
majority,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  breed  you  up  in  the  most 
private  way  possible,  and  that  which  was  most  likely  to  with- 
draw you  from  my  uncle's  observation.' 

'And  I  have  no  doubt^'  said  Darsie,  'that^  betwixt  change 
of  name  and  habitation,  they  might  have  succeeded  perfectly, 
but  for  the  accident — Plucky  or  unlucky,  I  know  not  which  to 
term  it — ^which  brought  me  to  Brokenbum,  and  into  contact 
with  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  I  see  also  why  I  was  warned  agamst 
England,  for  in  England- 


<  In  England  alone,  if  I  understand  rightly,'  said  Miss  Red- 
gauntlet^  'the  claims  of  your  unde  to  the  custody  of  your 
person  could  have  been  enforced,  in  case  of  his  being  replaced 
in  the  ordinary  rights  of  dtisenship,  dther  by  the  lenity  of  the 
government  or  by  some  change  in  it.  In  Scotland,  where  you 
possess  no  property,  I  understand  his  authority  might  have 
been  resistea,  and  measures  taken  to  put  you  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  But^  V^^Jf  think  it  not  unlucky  that  you 
have  taken  the  step  of  visiting  Brokenbum :  I  feel  confident 
that  the  consequences  must  be  ultimatdy  fortunate,  for,  have 
they  not  already  brought  us  into  contact  with  each  other  f 

So  saying,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  brother,  who  grasped 
it  with  a  f (mdneas  of  pressure  very  different  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  first  dasped  hands  that  morning.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  while  the  hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with 
a  feeling  of  natural  affection,  to  which  circumstances  had 
hitherto  rendered  them  strangers. 

At  length  Darsie  broke  silence.  'I  am  ashamed,'  he  said, 
'my  dearest  Lilias^  that  I  have  suffered  you  to  talk  so  long 
about  matters  concerning  myself  only,  while  I  remain  ignorant 
of  your  story  and  your  present  situation.' 

'The  former  is  none  of  the  most  interesting,  nor  the  latter 
the  most  safe  or  agreeable,'  answered  lilias;  'but  now,  my 
dearest  brother,  I  shall  have  the  inestimable  support  of  your 
countenance  and  affection ;  and  were  I  but  sure  that  we  could 
weather  the  formidable  crisis  which  I  find  so  dose  at  hand,  I 
should  have  little  apprehensions  for  the  future.' 

'Let  me  know,'  said  Darsie,  'what  our  present  situation  is; 
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and  rely  upon  my  utmost  ezertioDS  both  in  yomr  defence  and 
my  own.  For  what  reason  can  my  imde  desire  to  detain  me 
a  prisonert  If  in  mere  opposition  to  the  will  of  my  motiier, 
she  has  long  been  no  more ;  and  I  see  not  why  he  should  wish, 
at  BO  much  trouble  and  risk,  to  interfere  with  the  free-will  of 
one  to  whom  a  few  months  will  give  a  priTO^ge  of  acting  for 
himself  with  which  he  will  have  no  longer  any  pratenoe  to 
interfere.' 

'My  dearest  Arthur,'  answered  Ulias — 'for  that  namet,  as 
well  as  Darsie,  properly  belongs  to  you — it  is  the  leading 
feature  in  my  uncle's  character  that  he  has  applied  every 
energy  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  service  of  the  e:uled  family 
of  Stuart,  llie  death  of  his  brother,  the  dilapidation  of  his 
own  fortunes,  have  only  added  to  his  hereditary  seal  for  the 
house  of  Stuart  a  deep  and  almost  perscmal  hatred  against 
the  present  reigning  fjunily.  He  is,  in  shorty  a  polittod  eor 
thusiast  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and  proceeds  in  his 
agency  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  felt  himself  the  very 
Atlas  who  is  alone  capable  of  supporting  a  sinking  cause.' 

'And  where  or  how  did  you,  my  lilias,  educated,  doubtieas, 
under  his  auspices,  learn  to  have  a  different  view  of  soeh 
subjects?' 

'  By  a  singular  chance,'  replied  LUias,  'in  the  nunnery  where 
my  uncle  placed  me.  Although  the  abbess  was  a  person 
exactly  after  his  own  hearty  my  educaticm  as  a  pensioner 
devolved  much  on  an  excellent  old  mother  who  had  adopted 
the  tenets  of  the  Jansenists,  with  periiaps  a  still  further  tend- 
ency towards  the  Reformed  doctrines  than  those  of  Porte 
Boyale.  The  mysterious  secrecy  with  which  she  inculcated 
these  tenets  gave  them  charms  to  my  young  mind,  and  I 
embraced  them  the  rather  that  they  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  abbess,  whom  I  hated  so  much  for  her 
severity  that  I  felt  a  childish  delight  in  setting  her  control  at 
defiance,  and  contradicting  in  my  secret  soul  all  that  I  was 
openly  obliged  to  listen  to  with  reverence.  Freedom  of  religious 
opinion  brings  on,  I  suppose,  freedom  of  political  creed ;  for  I 
had  no  sooner  renounced  the  Pope's  infallibility  than  I  began 
to  question  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right. 
In  short)  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  came  out  of  a  Parisian 
convent  not  indeed  an  instructed  Whig  and  Protestant^ 
but  with  as  much  inclination  to  be  so  as  if  I  had  been  bred 
up,  like  you,  within  the  Presbyterian  sound  of  St.  Giles's 
chimes.' 
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'More  Bo^  perhapBy'  replied  Daisie,  'for  the  nearer  the 

church The  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.    But  how  did 

these  liberal  opinions  of  jaars  agree  with  the  very  opposite 
prejudices  of  my  uncle  t ' 

'They  would  have  agreed  like  fire  and  water,'  answered 
Lilias,  'had  I  suffered  mine  to  become  visible;  but  as  that 
would  have  subjected  me  to  constant  reproach  and  upbraiding, 
or  worse,  I  took  great  care  to  keep  my  own  secret;  so  that 
occasional  censures  for  coldness  and  lack  of  zeal  for  the  good 
cause  were  the  worst  I  had  to  undergo,  and  these  were  bad 
enough.' 

'  I  applaud  yCur  caution,'  said  Darsie. 

'Tou  have  reason,'  replied  his  sister;  'but  I  got  so  terrible 
a  specimen  of  my  uncle's  determination  of  character,  before  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  for  much  more  than  a  week, 
that  it  taught  me  at  what  risk  I  should  contradict  his  humour. 
I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances;  for  it  will  better  teach 
you  to  appreciate  the  romantic  and  resolved  nature  of  his 
character  than  anything  which  I  could  state  of  his  rashness 
and  enthusiasm.' 

'After  I  had  been  many  a  long  year  at  the  convent,  I  was 
removed  from  thence^  and  placed  with  a  meagre  old  Scottish 
lady  of  high  rank,  the  daughter  of  an  imfortunate  person 
whose  head  had  in  the  year  1715  been  placed  on  Temple  Bar. 
She  subsisted  on  a  small  pension  from  the  French  court,  aided 
by  an  occasional  gratuity  from  the  Stuarts;  to  which  the 
annuity  paid  for  my  boara  formed  a  desirable  addition.  She 
was  not  ill-tempered,  nor  very  covetous — ^neither  beat  me  nor 
starved  me ;  but  she  was  so  completely  trammelled  by  rank 
and  prejudices,  so  awfully  profound  in  genealogy,  and  so 
bitterly  keen,  poor  lady,  in  British  politics,  that  I  sometimes 
thought  it  pity  that  the  Hanoverians,  who  murdered,  as  she 
used  to  teU  me,  her  poor  dear  father,  had  left  his  dear 
daughter  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Delighted,  therefore,  was 
I  when  my  uncle  made  his  appearance,  and  abruptly  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  conveying  me  to  England.  My 
extravagant  joy  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Lady  Rachel  Bouge- 
dragon  was  somewhat  qualified  by  observing  the  melancholy 
look,  lofty  demeanour,  and  commanding  tone  of  my  near 
relative.  He  held  more  communication  with  me  on  the 
journey,  however,  than  consisted  with  his  taciturn  demeanour 
in  general,  and  seemed  anxious  to  ascertain  my  tone  of  char- 
acter, and  particularly  in  point  of  courage.    Now,  though  I  am 
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a  tamed  Bedgauntlet^  yat  I  have  stall  so  much  of  our  fimfly 
apirit  as  enables  me  to  be  as  composed  in  danger  as  most  €i 
my  sex;  and  upon  two  oooasions  in  the  oonrae  of  oar  joumey 
— a  threatened  attack  by  banditti  and  the  oyertnm  of  onr 
carriage— I  had  the  I6rtmie  so  to  conduct  myself  as  to  oonYey 
to  my  unde  a  yery  fayourable  idea  of  my  intrepidity.  Prob- 
ably this  enooura^;ed  him  to  put  in  execution  the  singnlar 
scheme  which  he  had  in  agitation. 

'Ere  we  reached  London  we  changed  our  means  of  conyey- 
ance,  and  altered  the  route  by  which  we  approached  the  city 
more  than  once ;  then,  like  a  hare  which  doubles  repeatedly  at 
some  distance  from  the  seat  she  means  to  occupy,  and  at  last 
leaps  into  her  form  from  a  distance  as  great  as  die  can  dear 
by  a  spring,  we  made  a  forced  march^  and  landed  in  jnivate 
and  obscure  lodgings  in  a  little  dd  street  in  Westminster,  not 
far  distant  from  the  doisterB. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we  aniyed  my  unde 
went  abroad,  and  dul  not  return  for  some  hours.  Meantime,  I 
had  no  other  amusement  than  to  listen  to  the  tumult  of  noises 
which  succeeded  each  other,  or  reigned  in  confusion  together, 
^  during  the  whde  morning.  Paris  I  had  thought  the  most 
\^  noisy  capital  in  the  world,  but  Paris  seemed  midnight  sflence 
^  compared  to  London.  Gannon  thundered  near  and  at  a  dis- 
tance; drums,  trumpets,  and  military  music  of  eyeiy  kind 
rolled,  flourished,  and  pierced  the  douds,  almost  without  inter- 
mission. To  fill  up  the  concert,  bdls  pealed  incessantly  from 
a  hundred  steeples.  The  acdamations  of  an  immense  multitude 
were  heard  from  tame  to  time,  like  the  roaring  of  a  nughty 
ocean,  and  all  this  without  my  being  able  to  glean  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  going  on,  for  the  windows  of  our  apartment 
looked  upon  a  waste  bMik-yard,  which  seemed  jtotally  deserted. 
My  curiosity  became  extreme^  for  I  was  satisfied,  at  length, 
that  it  must  be  some  festiyal  of  the  highest  order  which  cfdled 
forth  these  incessant  sounds. 

'My  unde  at  length  returned,  and  with  him  a  man  of  an 
exterior  singularly  imprepossessing.  I  need  not  describe  him  to 
you,  for — do  not  look  round — he  rides  behind  us  at  tins  moment' 

'That  respectable  person,  Mr.  Oristal  Nixon,  I  supposef 
said  Dande. 

'The  same,'  answered  Lilias;  'make  no  gesture  that  may 
intimate  we  are  speaking  of  him.' 

Darsie  signified  that  he  understood  her,  and  she  pursued 
her  relation. 
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'They  were  both  in  faU  dress,  and  my  unolei  taking  a 
bundle  frcnn  Nixon,  said  to  me,  ''Lillas,  I  am  come  to  carry 
yon  to  see  a  grand  ceremony ;  put  on  as  hastily  as  you  can 
the  dress  you  will  find  in  that  parcel,  and  prepare  to  attend 
me.''  I  found  a  female  dress,  splendid  and  elegant,  but  some- 
what bordering  upon  the  antique  fashion.  It  might  be  that 
of  England,  I  thought,  and  I  went  to  mv  apartment  full  of 
curiosity,  and  dressed  myself  with  all  speed. 

'  My  uncle  surveyed  me  with  attention.  '*  She  may  pass  for 
one  of  the  flower-girls,''  he  said  to  Nixon,  who  only  answered 
with  a  nod. 

*  We  left  the  house  together,  and  sudi  was  their  knowledge 
of  the  lanes,  courts,  and  bye-paths  that,  though  there  was  the 
roar  of  a  multitude  in  the  broad  streets,  those  which  we 
trayersed  were  silent  and  deserted;  and  the  strollers  whom 
we  met,  tired  of  gaeing  upon  gayer  figures,  scarcely  honoured 
us  with  a  passing  look,  although  at  any  other  time  we  should, 
among  these  vulgar  suburbs,  haye  attracted  a  troublesome 
share  of  observation.  We  crossed  at  length  a  broad  street, 
where  many  soldiers  were  on  guard,  while  others,  exhausted 
with  previous  duty,  were  eating,  drinking^  smoking,  and  sleeping 
beside  their  piled  arms. 

'"One  day,  Nixon,"  whispered  my  uncle,  ''we  will  make 
these  redooated  gentry  stand  to  their  muskets  more  watch- 
fully." 

'  "Or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  them,"  answered  his  attendant, 
in  a  voice  as  unpleasant  as  his  physiognomy. 

'  Unquestioned  and  unchallex^fed  by  any  one,  we  crossed 
among  ^e  guards,  and  Nixon  tapped  tluice  at  a  small  postern 
door  in  a  huge  andent  building  which  was  straight  before  us. 
It  opened,  and  we  entered  without  my  perceiving  by  whom  we 
were  admitted.  A  few  dark  and  narrow  passages  at  length 
conveyed  us  into  an  immense  Gothic  hall,  the  magnificence  of 
which  baffles  my  powers  of  description. 

'It  was  iUuminated  by  ten  thousand  wax  lights,  whose 
splendour  at  first  dazded  my  eyes,  coming  as  we  did  from  these 
dikrk  and  secret  avenues.  But  when  my  sight  began  to  become 
steady,  how  shall  I  describe  what  I  beheld !  Beneath  were 
huge  ranges  of  tables,  occupied  by  princes  and  nobles  in  their 
robes  of  state ;  high  officers  of  the  crown,  wearing  their  dresses 
and  badges  of  authority;  reverend  prelates  and  judges,  the 
sages  of  the  church  and  law,  in  their  more  sombre,  yet  not  less 
awful  robes,  with  others  whose  antique  and  striking  costume 
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announced  th^tr  importaiioe,  though  I  oould  not  even  goen 
who  they  might  be.  But  at  length  the  truth  burst  oa  me 
at  onoe:  it  was,  and  the  murmuza  around  oonfiimed  it»  the 
ooronation  feast  At  a  table  above  the  reet^  and  extending 
acrofla  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  sat  enthroned  the  youthful 
BOYereign  hmuielf ,  sunounded  by  the  prinoes  of  the  blood  and 
other  dignitaries,  and  receiTing  the  suit  and  homage  of  his 
subjects.  Heralds  and  pursuivants,  blamng  in  their  fantastie 
yet  splendid  annorial  habits,  and  pages  of  honour,  gorgeously 
arrayed  in  the  garb  of  other  days,  waited  upon  the  prinoely 
banqueters.  In  the  galleries  with  which  this  spadoua  hall  was 
surrounded  shone  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  my  poor  imagina- 
tion oould  oonceive  of  what  was  brilliant  in  riches  or  captivating 
in  beauty.  Countless  rows  of  ladies,  whose  diamonds,  jewekip 
and  splendid  attire  were  their  least  powerful  charmsi,  looked 
down  from  their  lofty  seats  on  the  rich  scene  beneath,  them- 
selves forming  a  show  as  damling  and  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
which  they  were  spectators.  Under  these  galleries,  and  behind 
the  banqueting-tables,  were  a  multitude  of  gentlemen,  dressed 
as  if  to  attend  a  court,  but  whose  garb,  although  rich  enough 
to  have  adorned  a  royal  drawing-room,  could  not  distinguish 
them  in  such  a  high  scene  as  this.  Amongst  these  we  wandered 
for  a  few  minutes,  undistinguished  and  mur^garded.  I  saw 
several  young  persons  dreosed  as  I  was,  so  was  under  no 
embarrassment  from  the  singularity  of  my  habit,  and  <»ily 
rejoiced,  as  I  hung  on  my  uncle's  arm,  at  the  magical  splendour 
of  such  a  scene,  and  at  his  goodness  for  procuring  me  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  it. 

'By  and  by,  I  perceived  that  my  undo  had  acquaintaneea 
among  those  who  were  under  the  galleries,  and  seemed,  like 
ourselves,  to  be  mere  spectators  of  the  solemnity.  They  recog- 
nised each  other  with  a  single  word,  sometimes  only  with  a 
gripe  of  the  hand-~exchanged  some  private  signs,  doubtless — 
and  gradually  formed  a  little  groups  in  the  centre  of  which  we 
were  placed. 

'''Is  it  not  a  grand  sight,  Liliast"  said  my  unde.  "All 
the  noble,  and  all  the  wise,  and  all  the  wealthy  of  Britain  are 
there  assembled/' 

'"  It  is  indeed,"  said  I,  "all  that  my  mind  could  have  fancied 
of  regal  power  and  splendour." 

' "  Girl,"  he  whispered — and  my  unde  can  make  his  whispers 
as  terribly  emphatic  as  his  thundering  voice  or  his  blighting 
look — "all  that  is  noble  and  worthy  in  this  fair  land  are  there 
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aaaembled,  but  it  is  to  bend  like  slayeB  and  qroophants  before 
the  throne  of  a  new  usurper." 

'I  looked  at  him,  and  the  dark  hereditary  frown  of  our 
unhappy  anoestor  was  black  upon  his  brow. 

' "  For  God's  sake,"  I  whispered,  *'  consider  where  we  are." 
' ''  Fear  nothing,"  he  said :  ''  we  are  sunounded  by  friends." 
As  he  proceeded,  his  strong  and  muscular  frame  shook  with 
sappreraed  agitation.     ''Se^"  he  said,  *' yonder  bends  Norfolk, 

renegade  to  Mb  Catholic  faith ;  there  stoops  the  Bishop  of , 

traitor  to  the  C?hurch  of  England;  and — shame  of  shames! 
yonder  the  gigantic  form  of  Errol  bows  his  head  before  the 
grandson  of  his  father's  murderer !  But  a  sign  shall  be  seen 
this  night  amongst  them :  '  Mene^  Mene^  Teid,  Uphartin '  shall 
be  read  on  these  walls  as  distinctly  as  the  spectral  handwriting 
made  them  yisible  on  those  of  BelshazEar  I " 

*'<For  God's  sake^"  said  I,  dreadfully  alarmed,  '^it  is  im- 
possible you  can  meditate  violence  in  sadi  a  presence  I" 

'"None  is  intended,  fool,"  he  answered,  ''nor  can  the 
slightest  mischance  happen,  provided  you  will  rally  your 
boasted  courage  and  obey  my  directions.  But  do  it  coolly  and 
quickly,  for  there  are  an  hundred  lives  at  stake." 

'  "AIbb  !  what  can  I  dot"  I  asked  in  the  utmost  terror. 
' "  Only  be  prompt  to  execute  my  bidding,"  said  he ;  ''  it  is 
but  to  lift  a  glove.    Here,  hold  this  in  your  hand — ^throw  the 
train  of  your  dress  over  it — ^be  firm,  composed,  and  ready— or,  at 
all  events,  I  step  forward  myself." 

' "  If  there  is  no  violence  designed,"  I  said,  taking,  mechanic- 
ally, the  iron  glove  he  put  into  my  hand. 

'  I  could  not  conceive  his  meaning ;  but^  in  the  excited  state 
of  mind  in  which  I  beheld  him,  I  was  convinced  that  dieobedience 
on  my  part  would  lead  to  some  wild  explosion.  I  f elt^  from  the 
emergency  of  the  occasion,  a  sudden  presence  of  mind,  and 
resolved  to  do  anything  that  might  avert  violence  and  blood- 
shed. I  was  not  long  held  in  suspense.  A  loud  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  the  voice  of  heralds,  were  mixed  with  the  clatter 
of  horse's  hoofs,  while  a  champion  armed  at  all  points,  like 
those  I  had  read  of  in  romances,  attended  by  squires,  pages, 
and  the  whole  retinue  of  chivalry,  pranced  forward,  mounted 
upon  a  barbed  steed.  His  challenge,  in  defiance  ol  all  who 
dared  impeach  the  title  of  the  new  sovereign,  was  recited  aloud 
— once  and  again. 

'"Rush  in  at  the  third  sounding,"  said  my  uncle  to  me; 
"  bring  me  the  parader's  gage,  and  leave  mine  in  lieu  of  it." 
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*l  ooold  not  see  how  thia  was  to  be  ckxie^  as  we  wen 
sonounded  by  people  on  all  sides.  Bot^  at  tbe  third  aonndiiig 
of  the  trumpets,  a  lane  opened,  as  if  by  word  of  oommand, 
betwixt  me  and  the  champion,  and  my  uncle's  voice  said, 
'<Now,  Lil]as,NOwl" 

'With  a  swift  and  yet  steady  step,  and  with  a  presence  of 
mind  for  which  I  haye  never  since  been  able  to  account,  I  dia- 
changed  the  perilous  commission.  I  was  haidly  seen,  I  believe^ 
as  I  exchanged  the  pledges  of  battle,  and  in  an  instant  letized. 
''-Nobly  done,  my  girl  1 "  said  my  unde,  at  whose  side  I  foond 
myself,  shrouded  as  I  was  before,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
bystanders.  "Cover  our  retreat^  gentlemen,"  he  whispered  to 
those  around  him. 

'Boom  was  made  for  us  to  approach  the  wall,  which  seemed 
to  open,  and  we  were  again  involved  in  the  dark  pnnnagos 
through  which  we  had  formerly  passed.  In  a  small  ante-room, 
my  uncle  stopped,  and  hastily  muffling  me  in  a  mantle  which 
was  lying  there,  we  passed  the  guards,  threaded  the  labyrinth 
of  empty  streets  and  courts,  and  reached  our  retired  lodgings 
without  attracting  the  least  attention.' 

'I  have  often  heard,'  said  Darsie,  'that  a  female,  sappoaed 
to  be  a  man  in  diagiiise — and  yet,  Lilias,  yon  do  not  look  very 
masculine  —  had  taken  up  t^e  champion's  gauntlet  at  the 
present  king's  coronation,  and  left  in  its  place  a  gage  of  battle, 
with  a  paper,  offering  to  accept  the  combat,  provided  a  £air 
field  should  be  allowed  for  it.  I  have  hitherto  considered  it  as 
an  idle  tale.  I  little  thought  how  nearly  I  was  interested  in 
the  actors  of  a  scene  so  danng.  How  could  you  have  courage 
to  go  through  with  it) '  * 

'Had  I  had  leisure  for  reflection,'  answered  his  sister,  'I 
should  have  refused,  from  a  mixture  of  principle  and  of  fear. 
But,  like  many  people  who  do  daring  actions,  I  went  on  because 
I  had  not  time  to  think  of  retreating.  The  matter  was  little 
known,  and  it  is  said  the  king  had  commanded  that  it  should 
not  be  farther  inquired  into — from  prudence^  as  I  suppose^ 
and  lenity,  though  my  uncle  chooses  to  ascribe  the  forbearance 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  he  calls  him,  sometimes  to  pusQ- 
lanimity  and  sometimes  to  a  presumptuous  scorn  of  the  factioQ 
who  opposes  his  title.' 

'And  have  your  subsequent  agencies  under  this  frsntio 
enthusiast,'  said  Darsie,  ' equalled  tMs  in  danger? ' 

'No,  nor  in  importance,'  replied  Lilias;  'though  I  have 
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witneflsed  maoh  of  the  rtnmge  and  desperate  machinatioQB  by 
which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  and  in  contempt  of  every 
danger,  he  endeavours  to  awaJten  the  courage  of  a  broken 
party.  I  have  traversed  in  his  company  all  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  have  visited  the  most  extraordinary  and  contrasted 
Boenes;  now  lodging  at  the  castles  of  the  proud  gentry  of 
Cheahire  and  Wales,  where  the  retired  aristocrats,  with  opinions 
as  antiquated  as  their  dwellings  and  their  manners,  still  con- 
tinue to  nourish  Jacobitical  principles;  and  the  next  week, 
perhaps,  spent  among  outlawed  smugglers  or  Highland  banditti. 
I  have  known  my  unde  often  act  the  part  of  a  hero,  and  some- 
times that  of  a  mere  vulgar  conspirator,  and  turn  himself,  with 
the  most  surprising  flexibility,  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  to  attract 
proflelytes  to  his  cause.' 

*  Which,  in  the  present  day,'  said  Darsie,  'he  finds,  I  pre- 
sume, no  easy  task.' 

*  So  difficulty'  said  Lilias,  '  that  I  beheve  he  has,  at  difierent 
times,  disgusted  with  the  total  foiling  away  of  some  friends 
and  the  coldness  of  others,  been  almost  on  the  point  of  resign- 
ing his  undertaking.  How  often  have  I  known  him  affect  an 
open  brow  and  a  jovial  manner,  joining  in  the  games  of  the 
gentry,  and  even  in  the  sports  of  the  common  people,  in  order 
to  invest  himself  with  a  temporary  degree  of  popularity,  while, 
in  f aot^  his  heart  was  bursting  to  witness  what  he  called  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  the  decay  of  activily  among  the  aged, 
and  the  want  of  zeal  in  the  rising  generation.  After  the  day 
has  been  passed  in  the  hardest  exercise,  he  has  spent  the  night 
in  pacing  his  solitary  chamber,  bewailing  the  downfall  of  the 
cause,  and  wishing  for  the  bullet  of  Dundee  or  the  axe  of 
Balmerino.' 

*  A  strange  delusion,'  said  Darsie ;  '  and  it  is  wonderful  that 
it  does  not  yield  to  the  force  of  reality.' 

'  Ah,  but^'  replied  Lilias,  '  realities  of  late  have  seemed  to 
flatter  his  hopes.  The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  peace, 
the  unpopularity  of  the  minister,  which  has  extended  itself 
even  to  the  person  of  his  master,  the  various  uproars  which 
have  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  general  state 
of  disgust  and  diEsatisfaction,  which  seems  to  afifect  the  body 
of  the  nation,  have  given  unwonted  encouragement  to  the 
expiring  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  induced  many,  both  at  the 
court  of  Bome  and,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  of  the  Pretender,  to 
lend  a  more  favourable  ear  than  they  had  hitherto  done  to  the 
insinuations  of  those  who,  like  my  uncle,  hope  when  hope  is 
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lost  to  all  but  themselves.  Nay,  I  really  believe  that  at  ths 
moment  they  meditate  some  desperate  effort.  My  -ancle  hu 
been  doing  all  in  his  power  of  late  to  oonciliate  the  affectknB 
of  those  wild  communities  that  dwell  on  the  Solway,  orer  wham 
our  family  possessed  a  seigniorial  interest  before  the  farf eitnrer  | 
and  amongst  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  1745,  oar  unha}^ 
father's  interest^  with  his  own,  raised  a  oonsideiable  body  of 
men.  But  they  are  no  longer  willing  to  obey  his  sunouaaons; 
and,  as  one  apology  among  others,  they  allege  your  absence  as 
their  natural  head  and  leoider.  This  has  inareaaed  his  desire 
to  obtain  possession  of  your  person,  and,  if  he  possibly  can,  to 
influence  your  mind,  so  as  to  obtain  your  authority  to  his 
proceedings.' 

'  That  he  shall  never  obtain,'  answered  Darsie :  *  my  prin- 
ciples and  my  prudence  alike  forbid  such  a  step.  Besidesy  it 
would  be  totally  unavailing  to  his  purpose.  Whatever  tlusse 
people  may  pretend  to  evade  your  uncle's  importunities,  they 
cannot,  at  this  time  of  day,  think  of  subjecting  their  necks 
again  to  the  feudal  yoke,  which  was  effectually  broken  by  the 
Act  of  1748,  abolishing  vassalage  and  hereditary  jurisdictionB.' 

*  Ay,  but  that  my  uncle  considers  as  the  act  of  a  usurping 
government)'  said  Lilias. 

'  Like  enough  he  may  think  so^'  answered  her  brother,  '  far 
he  is  a  superior,  and  loses  his  authority  by  the  enactment 
But  the  question  is,  what  the  vassals  will  think  of  it^  who  have 
gained  their  freedom  from  feudal  slavery,  and  have  now  enjoyed 
that  freedom  for  many  years?  However,  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  if  five  hundred  men  would  rise  at  the  wagging  of  my 
finger,  that  finger  should  not  be  raised  in  a  cause  whidi  I  dis- 
approve of,  and  upon  that  my  uncle  may  reckon.' 

'  But  you  may  temporise,'  said  lilias,  upon  whom  the  idea 
of  her  uncle's  displeasure  made  evidently  a  strong  impression — 
'  you  may  temporise,  as  most  of  the  gentry  in  this  country  do, 
and  let  the  bubble  burst  of  itself ;  for  it  is  singular  how  few  of 
them  venture  to  oppose  my  unde  directly.  I  entreat  you  to 
avoid  direct  collision  with  him.  To  hear  you,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Redgauntlet,  declare  against  the  family  of  Stuart 
would  either  break  his  heart  or  drive  him  to  some  act  of 
desperation.' 

'Yea,  but,  lilias,  you  forget  that  the  consequences  of  such 
an  act  of  complaisance  might  be,  that  the  house  of  Red- 
gauntlet  and  I  might  lose  both  our  heads  at  one  blow.' 

'Alas!'  said  she,  'I  had  forgotten  that  danger.     I  have 
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grown  familiar  with  perilous  intrigues,  as  the  nurses  in  a  pest> 
house  are  said  to  beoome  accustomed  to  the  air  around  them, 
till  they  forget  even  that  it  is  noisome.' 

'And  yeV  said  Darsie,  'if  I  could  free  myself  from  him 
without  ooming  to  an  open  rupture—  TeU  me,  Lolias,  do 
you  think  it  possible  that  he  can  have  any  immediate  attempt 
in  Tiewt' 

*  To  confess  the  truth/  answered  LUias, '  I  cannot  doubt  that 
he  has.  There  has  been  an  unusual  bustle  among  the  Jacobites 
of  late.  They  have  hopes,  as  I  told  you,  from  droumstances 
tmoonnected  with  their  own  strength.  Just  before  you  came 
to  the  country,  my  unde's  desire  to  find  you  out  became,  if 
possible,  more  eager  than  ever — he  talked  of  men  to  be 
presently  brought  together,  and  of  your  name  and  influence  for 
raising  them.  At  this  very  time,  your  first  visit  to  Brokenbum 
took  place.  A  suspicion  arose  in  my  uncle's  mind  that  you 
might  be  the  youth  he  sought,  and  it  was  strengthened  by 
papers  and  letters  which  the  rascal  Nixon  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  from  your  pocket.  Tet  a  mistake  might  have  occasioned 
a  fatal  explosion ;  and  my  unde  therefore  posted  to  Edinburgh 
to  follow  out  the  due  he  had  obtained,  and  fished  enough  of 
information  from  old  Mr.  Fairf ord  to  make  him  certain  that 
you  were  the  person  he  sought.  MeanwhUe,  and  at  the  expense 
of  some  personal,  and  perhaps  too  bold,  exertion,  1  endeavoured, 
through  your  &iend  young  Fairford,  to  put  you  on  your 
guard.' 

'Without  success,'  said  Darsie,  blushing  under  his  mask, 
when  he  recollected  how  he  had  mistaken  hiis  sister's  meaning. 

'  I  do  not  wonder  that  my  warning  was  fruitless,'  said  she : 
'the  thing  was  doomed  to  be.  Besides,  your  escape  would 
have  been  difficult.  Tou  were  dogged  the  whole  time  you 
were  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  and  at  Mount  Sharon  by  a  spy 
who  scarcdy  ever  left  you.' 

'  The  wretch  little  Benjie  1 '  exclaimed  Darsie.  '  I  will  wring 
the  monkey's  neck  round  the  first  time  we  meet.' 

'  It  was  he  indeed  who  gave  constant  information  of  your 
motions  to  Cristal  Nixon,'  said  Ulias. 

'And  Cristal  Nixon — ^I  owe  him,  too,  a  day's  work  in  harvest,' 
said  Darsie;  'for  I  am  mistaken  if  he  is  not  the  person  that 
struck  me  down  when  I  was  made  prisoner  among  the  rioters.' 

'  Like  enough ;  for  he  has  a  head  and  hand  for  any  villainy. 
My  unde  was  very  angry  about  it ;  for  though  the  riot  was 
made  to  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying  you  off  in  the  con- 
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fusion,  as  well  as  to  pat  the  fishermen  at  Tarianoe  witii  the 
public  law,  it  would  have  been  his  last  thought  to  have  injured 
a  hair  of  your  head.  But  Nixon  has  insinuated  himself  into  all 
my  imole's  seorets,  and  some  of  these  are  so  dark  and  danger- 
ous that»  though  there  are  few  things  he  would  not  dare^  I 
doubt  if  he  due  quarrel  with  him.  And  yet  I  know  that  of 
Crista]  would  move  my  undo  to  pass  his  sword  through  his 
body.' 

'What  is  it^  for  Heaven's  sake!'  said  Daisie;  'I  haye  a 
particular  desire  for  wishing  to  know.' 

*  The  old  brutal  desperado,  whose  face  and  mind  are  a  libd 
upon  human  nature,  has  had  the  insolence  to  speak  to  his 
master's  niece  as  one  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  admire ;  and 
when  I  turned  on  him  with  the  anger  and  contempt  he  merited, 
the  wretch  grumbled  out  something,  as  if  he  held  the  destiny 
of  our  ^tmily  in  his  hand.' 

'I  thank  you,  Lilias,'  said  Darsie,  eagerly — 'I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart  for  this  conmiunication.  I  have  blamed  my- 
self as  a  Christian  man  for  the  indescribable  longing  I  felt,  ftxm 
the  first  moment  I  saw  that  rascal,  to  send  a  bullet  through 
his  head;  and  now  you  have  perfectly  accounted  for  and 
justified  this  very  laudable  wish.  I  wonder  my  unde,  with 
the  powerful  sense  you  describe  him  to  be  possessed  of,  does 
not  see  through  such  a  villain.' 

'I  believe  he  knows  him  to  be  capable  of  much  evil,' 
answered  Lilias — 'selfish,  obdurate,  brutal,  and  a  man-hater. 
But  then  he  conceives  him  to  possess  the  qualities  most 
requisite  for  a  conspirator — ^undaunted  courage,  imperturbable 
coolness  and  address,  and  inviolable  fidelity.  In  the  last  parti- 
cular he  may  be  mistaken.  I  have  heard  Nixon  blamed  for  ibe 
manner  in  which  our  poor  father  was  taken  after  Culloden.' 

'Another  reason  for  my  innate  aversion,'  said  Darsie;  *but 
I  will  be  on  my  guard  with  him.' 

'See,  he  observes  us  closely,'  said  lilias.  'What  a  thing  is 
consdence !  He  knows  we  are  now  speaking  of  him,  though 
he  cannot  have  heard  a  word  that  we  have  said.' 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  guessed  truly ;  for  Cristal  Nixon  at 
that  moment  rode  up  to  them,  and  said,  with  an  afiectation  of 
jocularity  which  sat  very  ill  upon  his  sullen  features,  '  Come, 
young  ladies,  you  have  had  time  enough  for  your  chat  this 
morning,  and  your  tongues,  I  think,  must  be  tired.  We  are 
going  to  pass  a  village,  and  I  must  b^  you  to  separate — ^you. 
Miss  Lilias,  to  ride  a  little  behind,  and  you,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  or 
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Master,  whichever  you  choose  to  be  called,  to  be  jogging  a  little 
bit  before.' 

Ulias  checked  her  horse  without  speaking,  but  not  until 
she  had  given  her  brother  an  expressive  look,  recommending 
caution ;  to  which  he  replied  by  a  signal,  indicating  that  he 


t        understood  and  would  comply  with  her  request. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

NABBATIVS  OF  DABSIB  LATDfSB,   OONTINUBD 

Left  to  his  solitary  meditations,  Darsie  (for  we  will  stiU  tenn 
Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk  by  the  name  to 
which  the  reader  is  habituated)  was  surprised  not  only  at  the 
alteration  of  his  own  state  and  condition,  but  at  the  equa- 
nimity with  which  he  felt  himself  disposed  to  yiew  all  these 
Yicissitudes. 

His  fever-fit  of  lore  had  departed  like  a  morning's  dream, 
and  left  nothing  behind  but  a  painful  sense  of  shame,  and  a 
resolution  to  be  more  cautious  ere  he  again  indulged  in  sueh 
romantic  yisions.  His  station  in  society  was  changed  from 
that  of  a  wandering,  unowned  youth,  in  whom  none  appeared 
to  take  an  interest,  excepting  the  strangers  by  whom  he  had 
been  educated,  to  the  heir  of  a  noble  house,  possessed  of  tsaxh 
influence  and  such  property  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  progress 
or  arrest  of  important  political  events  was  likely  to  depend 
upon  his  resolution.  £yen  this  sudden  elevation,  the  more 
than  fulfilment  of  those  wishes  which  had  haunted  him  ever 
since  he  was  able  to  form  a  wish  on  the  subject^  was  contem- 
plated by  Darsie,  volatile  as  his  disposition  was,  without  mcne 
than  a  few  thrills  of  gratified  vanity. 

It  is  true,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  present  situation 
to  counterbalance  such  high  advantages.  To  be  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  so  determined  as  his  unde  was  no  agree- 
able consideration,  when  he  was  calculating  how  he  might  best 
dispute  his  pleasure,  and  refuse  to  join  him  in  the  perilous 
enterprise  which  he  seemed  to  meditate.  Outlawed  and 
desperate  himself,  Darsie  could  not  doubt  that  his  uncle  was 
surrounded  by  men  capable  of  anything,  that  he  was  restrained 
by  no  personal  considerations;  and  therefore  what  degree  of 
compulsion  he  might  apply  to  his  brother^s  son,  or  in  what 
manner  he  might  feel  at  liberty  to  punish  his  contumacy. 
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should  he  disavow  the  Jacobite  caiue,  must  depend  entiielj 
upon  the  limits  of  his  own  oonscienoe ;  and  who  was  to  answer 
for  the  oonscienoe  of  a  heated  enthusiast^  who  considers 
opposition  to  the  party  he  has  espoused  as  treason  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  f  After  a  short  interval,  Gristal  Nixon  was 
pleased  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  which  agitated 
him. 

When  that  grim  satellite  rode  up  without  ceremony  dose  to 
Darsie's  side,  the  latter  felt  his  very  flesh  creep  with  abhor- 
rence, so  litUe  was  he  able  to  endure  his  presence,  since  the 
story  of  liilias  had  added  to  his  instinctive  hatred  of  the  man. 
His  voice,  too^  sounded  like  that  of  a  screech-owl,  as  he  said, 
*  80f  my  young  cock  of  the  North,  you  now  know  it  all,  and  no 
doubt  are  blessing  your  unde  for  stirring  you  up  to  such  an 
honourable  action.' 

'I  will  acquaint  my  unde  with  my  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  before  I  make  them  known  to  any  one  else,'  said 
Dande,  scarcely  prevailing  on  his  tongue  to  utter  even  these 
few  words  in  a  dvil  manner. 

<Umph,'  murmured  Cristal  between  his  teeth.  *  Close  as 
wax,  I  see ;  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  pliable.  But  take  care, 
my  pretty  youth/  he  added,  scornfully ;  '  Hugh  Redgauntlet 
wUl  prove  a  rough  colt-breaker :  he  will  neither  spare  whipcord 
nor  spur-rowel,  I  promise  you.' 

'  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Nixon,'  answered  Darsie,  *  that  I 
will  canvass  those  matters  of  which  mv  sister  has  informed  me 
with  my  uncle  himself,  and  with  no  ower  person.' 

'Nay,  but  a  word  of  friendly  advice  would  do  you  no  harm, 
young  master,'  rephed  Nixon.  *  Old  Redgauntlet  is  apter  at  a 
blow  than  a  word — ^likely  to  bite  before  he  barks — ^the  true 
man  tot  giving  Scarborough  warning — ^first  knock  you  down, 
then  bid  you  stand.  So,  methinks,  a  little  kind  warning  as 
to  consequences  were  not  amiss,  lest  they  come  upon  you 
unawares.' 

'  If  the  warning  is  really  kind,  Mr.  Nixon,'  said  the  young 
man,  '  I  will  hear  it  thankfully ;  and,  indeed,  if  otherwise,  I 
must  listen  to  it  whether  I  will  or  no,  since  I  have  at  present 
no  choice  of  company  or  of  conversation.' 

'  Nay,  I  have  but  HtUe  to  say,'  said  Nixon,  affecting  to  give 
to  his  sullen  and  dogged  manner  the  appearance  of  an  honest 
bluntness :  '  I  am  as  little  apt  to  throw  away  words  as  any  one. 
But  here  is  the  question — ^Will  you  join  heart  and  hand  with 
your  uncle  or  no?' 
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'  What  if  I  should  say  "Ay  "?'  said  Daraie,  detennined,  if  poB- 
sible,  to  conceal  his  resolution  from  this  man. 

'  Why,  then/  said  Nixon,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  readi- 
ness of  his  answer,  '  all  will  go  smooth,  of  course  :  you  wOl  take 
share  in  this  noble  undertaking,  and,  when  it  sucoeedsy  yoa 
will  exchange  your  open  helmet  for  an  earPs  coronet  perhaps.' 

'  And  how  if  it  fails  ? '  said  Darsie. 

*  Thereafter  as  it  may  be,'  said  Nixon :  '  they  who  play  at 
bowls  must  meet  with  rubbers.' 

'  Well,  but  suppose,  then,  I  have  some  foolish  tenderness  for 
my  windpipe,  and  that,  when  my  uncle  proposes  the  adrenture 
to  me,  I  should  say  "No" — ^how  then,  Mr.  Nixon  I' 

'Why,  then,  I  would  have  you  look  to  yourself,  yonng 
master.  There  are  sharp  laws  in  France  against  refractoiy 
pupils — lettres  de  cacket  are  easily  come  by,  when  such  men  as 
we  are  concerned  with  interest  themselves  in  the  matter.' 

'  But  we  are  not  in  France,'  said  poor  Darsie,  through  whose 
blood  ran  a  cold  shivering  at  the  idea  of  a  French  prison. 

'A  fast- sailing  lugger  will  soon  bring  you  there  thoa^ 
snug  stowed  under  hatches,  like  a  cask  of  moonlight.' 

'  But  the  French  are  at  peace  with  us,'  said  DaiBie»  *•  and 
would  not  dare ' 

'Why,  who  would  ever  hear  of  youf  interrupted  Nixon. 
'Do  you  imagine  that  a  foreign  court  would  call  you  up  for 
judgment^  and  put  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the  Courier 
de  VEvrope^  as  they  do  at  the  Old  Bailey  f  No — ^no^  young 
gentleman — the  gates  of  the  Baatile,  and  of  Mont  St.  Michel, 
and  the  Castle  of  Yincennes  move  on  d — d  easy  hinges  when 
they  let  folk  in :  not  the  least  jar  is  heard.  There  are  cool 
cells  there  for  hot  heads — as  calm,  and  quiet,  and  dai^  as  you 
could  wish  in  Bedlam ;  and  the  dismissal  comes  when  the  car- 
penter brings  the  prisoner's  cofl&n,  and  not  sooner.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Nixon,'  said  Darsie,  affecting  a  cheerfulness  which 
he  was  far  from  feeling, '  mine  is  a  hard  case — a  sort  of  hanging 
choice,  you  will  allow — since  I  must  either  offend  our  own 
government  here,  and  run  the  risk  of  my  life  for  doing  so^  or 
be  doomed  to  the  dungeons  of  another  country,  whose  laws  I 
have  never  offended,  since  I  have  never  trod  its  soil.  Tell  me 
what  you  would  do  if  you  were  in  my  place.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  that  when  I  am  there,'  said  Nixon,  and,  check- 
ing his  horse,  fell  back  to  the  rear  of  the  little  paity. 

'It  is  evident^'  thought  the  young  man,  'that  the  villain 
believes  me  completely  noosed,  and  perhaps  has  the  ineffitble 
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impndeiioe  to  sappose  that  my  sister  must  erentually  succeed 
to  the  possessions  which  haye  occasioned  my  loss  of  freedom, 
and  that  his  own  influence  over  the  destinies  of  our  imhappy 
family  may  secure  him  possession  of  the  heiress ;  but  he  shall 
perish  by  my  hand  first !  I  must  now  be  on  the  alert  to  make 
my  escape,  if  possible,  before  I  am  forced  on  shipboard.  Blind 
Willie  will  not^  I  think,  desert  me  without  an  effort  on  my 
behalf,  especially  if  he  has  learned  that  I  am  the  son  of  his 
late  unhappy  patron.  What  a  change  is  mine!  Whilst  I 
possessed  neither  rank  nor  fortune,  I  lived  safely  and  unknown, 
under  the  protection  of  the  kind  and  respectable  friends  whose 
hearts  Heaven  had  moved  towards  me.  Now  that  I  am  the 
head  of  an  honourable  house,  and  that  enterprises  of  the  most 
daring  character  wait  my  decision,  and  retainers  and  vassals 
seem  ready  to  rise  at  my  beck,  my  safely  consists  chiefly  in  the 
attachment  of  a  bhnd  stroller  1 ' 

While  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  interview  with  his  uncle,  which  could 
not  but  be  a  stormy  one,  he  saw  Hugh  Redgauntlet  come  riding 
slowly  back  to  meet  them,  without  any  attendants.  Cristal 
Nixon  rode  up  as  he  approached,  and,  as  they  met,  fixed  on  him 
a  look  of  inquiiy. 

'  The  fool,  Crackenthorp,'  said  Redgauntlet,  'has  let  strangers 
into  his  house.  Some  of  his  smuggling  comrades,  I  believe ; 
we  must  ride  slowly  to  give  him  time  to  send  them  packing.' 

'  Did  you  see  any  of  your  friends  9 '  siud  Cristal. 

'  Three,  and  have  letters  from  many  more.  They  are  unani- 
mous on  the  subject  you  wot  of ;  and  the  point  must  be  con- 
ceded to  them,  or,  fit  as  the  matter  has  gone,  it  will  go  no 
farther.' 

'You  will  hardly  bring  the  Father  to  stoop  to  his  flock,'  said 
Cristal,  with  a  sneer. 

'He  must  and  shall ! '  answered  Redgauntlet,  briefly.  'Go 
to  the  fronts  Cristal — I  would  speak  with  my  nephew.  I 
trust,  Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  your  sister  9 ' 

'There  can  be  no  ^ult  found  to  her  manners  or  senti- 
ments,' answered  Darsie ;  '  I  am  happy  in  knowii^  a  relative 
so  amiable.' 

'I  am  glad  of  it,'  answered  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  'I  am  no 
nice  judge  of  women's  qualifications,  and  my  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  one  great  object ;  so  that  since  she  left  France  she 
has  had  but  little  opportunity  of  improvement.     I  have  sub- 
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jected  her,  however,  aa  little  as  poeaihle  to  the  inoon'renieiieeB 
and  privatioiiB  of  mj  wanderiog  and  dangerous  life.  From 
time  to  time  she  has  resided  for  weeks  and  months  with  families 
of  honour  and  respectability,  and  I  am  glad  that  she  baa,  in 
your  opinion,  the  manners  and  behaviour  which  beoome  har 
birth.' 

Darsie  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  there  was  a 
little  pause,  which  Bedgauntlet  broke  by  solemnly  addreasing 
his  nephew. 

'For  you,  my  nephew,  I  also  hoped  to  have  done  much. 
The  weakness  and  timidity  of  your  mother  sequestered  you 
ftom  my  care,  or  it  would  have  been  my  piidelDd  happi4. 
to  have  tndned  up  the  son  of  my  unhappy  brother  in  those 
paths  of  honour  in  which  our  ancestors  have  always  trod.' 

'Now  comes  the  storm,'  thought  Darsie  to  himself,  and 
began  to  collect  his  thoughts,  as  the  cautious  master  of  a  vessel 
furls  his  sails  and  makes  his  ship  snug  when  he  disoems  the 
approaching  squall. 

'  My  mover's  conduct  in  respect  to  me  might  be  misjudged,' 
he  said,  '  but  it  was  founded  on  the  most  anxious  affection.' 

'  Assuredly,'  said  his  unde,  '  and  I  have  no  wish  to  reflect 
on  her  memory,  though  her  mistrust  has  done  so  much  injury, 
I  will  not  say  to  me,  but  to  the  cause  of  my  unhappy  countcy. 
Her  scheme  was,  I  think,  to  have  made  you  that  wretched 
pettif <^ging  being  which  they  still  continue  to  call  in  deriskm 
by  the  once  respectable  name  of  a  Scottish  advocate — one  of 
those  mongrel  things  that  must  creep  to  leam  the  ultimate 
decision  of  his  causes  to  the  bar  of  a  foreign  court,  instead  of 
pleading  before  the  independent  and  august  Parliament  of  his 
own  native  kingdom.' 

'  I  did  prosecute  the  study  of  law  for  a  year  or  two^'  said 
Darsie,  'but  I  found  I  had  neither  taste  nor  talents  for  the 
science.' 

'And  left  it  with  scorn,  doubtless,'  said  Mr.  Bedgauntlet. 
'  Well,  I  now  hold  up  to  you,  my  dearest  nephew,  a  more  worthy 
object  of  ambition.  Look  eastward— do  you  see  a  monument 
standing  on  yonder  plain,  near  a  hamlet  f ' 

Darsie  replied  that  he  did. 

'  The  hamlet  is  called  Burgh-upon-Sands,  and  yonder  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  tyrant  Edward  I.    The 
\y  just  hand  of  Providence  overtook  him  on  that  spot,  as  he  was 
leading  his  bands  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Scotland, 
whose  civil  dissensions  began  under  his  accursed  policy.    The 
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glorious  career  of  Bnioe  might  have  been  stopped  in  its  outset^ 
the  field  of  Baimockbum  might  have  remaiiied  a  bloodless  turf, 
if  God  had  not  removed,  in  Uie  very  crisis,  the  crafty  and  bold 
tyrant  who  had  so  long  been  Scotland's  scourge.  Edward's 
grave  is  the  cradle  of  our  national  freedom.  It  is  within  sight 
of  that  great  landmark  of  our  liberty  that  I  have  to  propose 
to  you  an  undertaking  second  in  honour  and  importance  to 
none  since  the  immortal  Bruce  stabbed  the  Red  Comyn,  and 
grasped,  with  his  yet  bloody  hand,  the  independent  crown  of 
Scotland.' 

He  paused  for  an  answer;  but  Darsie,  overawed  by  the 
eneigy  of  his  manner,  and  unwilling  to  commit  himself  by  a 
hasty  explanation,  remained  silent. 

^  I  will  not  suppose,'  said  Hugh  Bedgaimtlet^  after  a  pause, 
'  that  you  are  either  so  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  the  import  of 
my  words,  or  so  dastardly  as  to  be  dismayed  by  my  proposal, 
or  so  utterly  degenerate  from  the  blood  and  sentiments  of 
your  ancestors  as  not  to  feel  my  summons  as  the  horse  hears 
the  war-trumpet' 

'  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  sir,'  said  Darsie ; 
'but  aa  enteipriae  diieoted  against  a  dynasty  now  established 
for  three  reigns  requires  strong  arguments,  both  in  point  of 
justice  and  of  expediency,  to  recommend  it  to  men  of  conscience 
and  prudence.' 

'  I  will  not^'  said  Bedgauntlet,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
anger — '  I  will  not  hear  you  speak  a  word  against  the  justice  of 
that  enterprise  for  which  your  oppressed  countiy  calls  with  the 
voice  of  a  parent,  entreating  her  chUdren  for  aid ;  or  against 
that  noble  revenge  which  your  Other's  blood  demands  from  his 
dishonoured  grave.  His  skull  is  yet  standing  over  the  Bikar- 
gate,*^  and  even  its  bleak  and  mouldered  jaws  command  you  to 
be  a  man.  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  your  countiy, 
will  you  draw  your  sword  and  go  with  me  to  Carlisle,  were  it 
but  to  lay  your  father's  head,  now  the  perch  of  the  obscene  owl 
and  carrion  crow,  and  the  soofif  of  eveiy  ribald  clown,  in  conse- 
crated earth,  as  befits  his  long  ancestry  ?' 

Darsie,  unprepared  to  answer  an  appeal  uiged  with  so  much 
passion,  and  not  doubting  a  direct  refusal  would  cost  him  his 
liberty  or  life,  was  again  silent. 

*  I  see,'  said  his  uncle,  in  a  more  composed  tone,  '  that  it  is 
not  deficiency  of  spirit,  but  the  grovelling  habits  of  a  confined 

*  The  northern  sate  of  Oftrliele  wu  long  gamlBhed  with  the  heads  of  the  Soottiah 
rebela  executed  in  1748. 
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education  among  the  poor-epiiited  claas  you  were  oond^mied 
to  herd  with,  that  keeps  you  silent.  Tou  scarce  yet  beilieTe 
yourself  a  Bedgauntlet:  your  pulse  has  not  yet  learned  the 
genuine  throb  that  answers  to  the  sununons  of  honour  and  of 
patriotism.' 

'  I  trusty'  replied  Darsie  at  last^  '  that  I  shall  never  be  found 
indifferent  to  the  call  of  either ;  but  to  answer  them  with  e£Eect 
— even  were  I  convinced  that  they  now  sounded  in  my  ear — 
I  must  see  some  reasonable  hope  of  success  in  the  desperate 
enterprise  in  which  you  would  inYolve  me.  I  look  around  me, 
and  I  see  a  settled  government — an  established  authority — a 
bom  Briton  on  the  throne — ^the  very  Highland  mountaineera^ 
upon  whom  alone  the  trust  of  the  exiled  family  reposed,  as- 
sembled into  regiments,  which  act  under  the  orders  of  the 
existing  dynasty.*  France  has  been  utterly  dismayed  by  the 
tremendous  lessons  of  the  last  war,  and  will  hardly  provoke 
another.  All  without  and  within  tiie  kingdom  is  adverse  to 
encountering  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  you  sdone,  sir,  seem  will- 
ing to  undertake  a  desperate  enteipiise.' 

'And  would  undertake  it  were  it  ten  times  more  desperate ; 
and  have  agitated  it  when  ten  times  the  obstacles  were  inter- 
posed. Have  I  forgot  my  brother's  blood)  Can  I — dare  I 
even  now  repeat  the  paternoster,  since  my  enemies  and  the 
murderers  remain  unfoigiven?  Is  there  an  art  I  have  not 
practised,  a  privation  to  which  I  have  not  submitted,  to  bring 
on  the  crisis  which  I  now  behold  arrived  f  Have  I  not  been  a 
vowed  and  a  devoted  man,  foregoing  every  comfort  of  social 
life,  renouncing  even  the  exercise  of  devotion,  unless  when  I 
might  name  in  prayer  my  prince  and  countiy,  submitting  to 
everything  to  make  converts  to  this  noble  cause  9  Have  I  done 
all  this,  and  shall  I  now  stop  short?'  Darsie  was  about  to 
interrupt  him,  but  he  pressed  his  hand  affectionately  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  enjoining,  or  rather  imploring,  silence — *  Peace,' 
he  said,  '  heir  of  my  ancestors'  fame — ^heir  c^  all  my  hopes  and 
wishes  I  Peace,  son  of  my  slaughtered  brother !  I  have  sou^t 
for  thee,  and  mourned  for  thee,  as  a  mother  for  an  only  child 
Do  not  let  me  again  lose  you  in  the  moment  when  you  are 
restored  to  my  hopes.  Believe  me,  I  distrust  so  much  my  own 
impatient  temper,  that  I  entreat  you,  as  the  dearest  boon,  do 
nought  to  awaken  it  at  this  crisis.' 

Darsie  was  not  sorry  to  reply,  that  his  respect  for  the  person 
of  his  relation  would  induce  him  to  listen  to  all  which  he  had 

*  See  HighUmd  Begbnenta.    Note  S8. 
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to  apprise  him  of  before  he  foimed  any  definite  lesolution  upon 
the  weighty  subjects  of  deliberation  which  he  proposed  to  him. 

' DeHb^tion ! '  repeated  Bedgaimtlet,  impatiently;  'and 
yet  it  is  not  ill  said.  I  wish  there  had  been  more  warmth  in 
thy  reply,  Arthur ;  but  I  must  recollect  were  an  eagle  bred  in 
a  falcon's  mew,  and  hooded  like  a  reclaimed  hawk,  he  could  not 
at  first  gase  steadily  on  the  sun.  Listen  to  me,  my  dearest 
Arthur.  The  state  of  this  nation  no  more  implies  prosperity 
than  the  florid  colour  of  a  feverish  patient  is  a  symptom 
of  health.  All  is  false  and  hollow:  the  apparent  success  of 
Chatham's  administration  has  plunged  the  country  deeper  in  j 
debt  than  all  the  barren  acres  of  Guiada  are  worth,  were  they  u^ 
as  fertile  as  Yorkshire ;  the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  victories  of 
Minden  and  Quebec  have  been  dimmed  by  the  disgrace  of  the 
hasty  peace  \  by  the  war,  England,  at  immense  expense,  gained 
nothing  but  honour,  and  that  she  has  gratuitously  resigned. 
Many  eyes,  formerly  cold  and  indifferent,  are  now  looking 
towards  the  line  of  our  ancient  and  rightful  monarchs,  as  the 
only  refuge  in  the  approaching  storm ;  the  rich  are  alarmed, 
the  nobles  are  disgusted,  the  populace  are  inflamed,  and  a  band 
of  patriots,  whose  measures  are  more  safe  that  their  numbers 
are  few,  have  resolved  to  set  up  King  Charles's  standard.' 

<  But  the  military,'  said  Dande — '  how  can  you,  with  a  body 
of  unarmed  and  duorderly  insurgents,  propose  to  encounter  a 
regular  army  %    The  Highlanders  are  now  totally  disarmed.' 

' In  a  great  measure,  perhaps,'  answered  Redgauntlet ;  'but 
the  policy  which  raised  the  Highland  regiments  has  provided 
for  that.  We  have  already  friends  in  these  corps ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  for  a  moment  what  their  conduct  will  be  when  the  white 
cockade  is  once  more  mounted.  The  rest  of  the  standing  army 
has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  peace ;  and  we  reckon  con- 
fidently on  our  standard  being  joined  by  thousands  of  the 
disbanded  troops.' 

'Alas!'  said  Dande,  'and  is  it  upcHi  such  vague  hopes  as 
these,  the  inconstant  humour  of  a  crowd  or  of  a  disbanded 
soldiery,  that  men  of  honour  are  invited  to  risk  their  families, 
their  property,  their  life  t ' 

'Men  of  honour,  boy,'  said  Redgauntlet,  his  eyes  glancing 
with  impatience,  'set  life,  property,  family,  and  aU  at  stake 
when  that  honour  commands  it.  We  are  not  now  weaker  than 
when  seven  men,  landing  in  the  wilds  of  Moidart,  shook  the 
throne  of  the  usurper  tUl  it  tottered,  won  two  pitched  fields, 
besides  overrunning  one  kingdom  and  the  half  of  another,  and. 
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but  for  treachery,  would  have  achieved  what  their  yentazDos 
BuooeBsors  are  now  to  attempt  in  their  turn.' 

'And  will  such  an  attempt  be  made  in  serious  earnest f 
said  Darsie.  '  Excuse  me,  my  uncle,  if  I  can  scarce  belieye  a 
fact  BO  extraordinary.  Will  there  reaUy  be  found  men  of  rank 
and  consequence  sufficient  to  renew  the  adventure  of  1745  f 

<  I  will  not  give  you  my  confidence  by  halves,  Sir  Arthur,' 
replied  his  uncle.  '  Look  at  that  scroll — ^what  say  you  to  these 
names  ?  Are  they  not  the  flower  of  the  Western  ahires;,  of 
Wales,  of  Scotland  r 

'The  paper  contains  indeed  the  names  of  many  that  are 
great  and  noble,'  replied  Darsie,  alter  perusing  it ;  '  but * 

'But  whatf '  asked  his  unde  impatiently.  'Do  you  doubt 
the  ability  of  those  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  furnish  the  aid  in 
men  and  money  at  which  they  are  rated  f ' 

'Not  their  ability  certainly,'  said  Darsie,  'for  of  that  I  am 
no  competent  judge ;  but  I  see  in  this  scroll  the  name  of  Sir 
Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk  rated  at  an  hundred 
men  and  upwards — ^I  certainly  am  ignorant  how  he  is  to  redeem 
that  pledge.' 

'  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  men,'  replied  Hugh  Redgauntlet. 

'  But|  my  dear  unde,'  added  Darsie,  '  I  hope,  for  your  sake, 
that  the  other  individuals  whose  names '  are  here  written 
have  had  more  acquaintance  with  your  plan  than  I  have  been 
indulged  with.' 

'  For  thee  and  thine  I  can  be  myself  responsible,'  said  Red- 
gauntlet  ;  '  for  if  thou  hast  not  the  courage  to  head  the  force 
of  thy  house,  the  leading  shall  pass  to  other  hands,  and  thy 
inheritance  shall  depart  from  thee,  like  vigour  and  veidure  from 
a  rotten  branch.  For  these  honourable  persons,  a  slight  con- 
dition there  is  which  they  annex  to  their  friendship — something 
so  triflinff  that  it  is  scarce  worthy  of  mention.  This  boon 
grantTto  them  by  him  who  is  mwt  intenBted,  thero  u.  no 
question  they  will  take  the  field  in  the  manner  there  stated.' 

Again  Darsie  perused  the  paper,  and  felt  himself  still  less 
inclined  to  believe  that  so  many  men  of  family  and  fortune 
were  likely  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  so  fatal.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  rash  plotter  had  put  down  at  a  venture  the  names  of 
all  whom  common  report  tainted  with  Jacobitism  j  or,  if  it  was 
really  the  act  of  the  individuals  named,  he  suspected  they  must 
be  aware  of  some  mode  of  excusing  themselves  from  compliance 
with  its  purport  It  was  impossible,  he  thought^  that  f^lish- 
men  of  large  fortune,  who  had  failed  to  join  Charles  when  he 
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broke  into  England  at  the  head  of  a  yictoriouB  army,  should 
have  the  least  thoughts  of  enoouiagmg  a  descent  when  circum- 
stanoes  were  so  much  less  propitious.  He  therefore  concluded 
the  enterprise  would  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that  his  best 
way  was,  in  the  meantime,  to  remain  silent,  imless  the  actual 
approach  of  a  crisis  (which  might,  however,  never  arrive)  should 
compel  him  to  give  a  downright  refusal  to  his  imde's  proposi- 
tion ;  and  if,  in  the  interim,  some  door  for  escape  should  be 
opened^  he  resolved  within  himself  not  to  omit  availing  him- 
self of  it. 

Hugh  Bedgauntlet  watched  his  nephew's  looks  for  some 
time,  and  then,  as  if  arriving  horn  some  other  process  of 
reasoning  at  the  same  conclusion,  he  said,  '  I  have  told  you.  Sir 
Arthur,  that  I  do  not  urge  your  immediate  accession  to  my 
proposal ;  indeed,  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  would  be  so 
dreadful  to  yourself,  so  destructive  to  all  the  hopes  which  I 
have  nursed,  that  I  would  not  risk,  by  a  moment's  impatience, 
the  object  of  my  whole  life.     Tes,  Arthur,  I  have  been  a  self- 
denying  hermit  at  one  time,  at  another  the  apparent  associate 
of  outlaws  and  desperadoes,  at  another  the  subordinate  agent 
of  men  whom  I  felt  every  way  my  inferiors — not  for  any  selfish 
purpose  of  my  own — ^no,  not  even  to  win  for  myself  the  renown 
of  being  the  principal  instrument  in  restoring  my  king  and 
freeing  my  country.     My  first  wish  on  earth  is  for  that  restorsr 
tion  and  that  freedom ;  my  next,  that  my  nephew,  the  repre- 
sentative of  my  house  and  of  the  brother  of  my  love,  may  have 
the  advantage  and  the  credit  of  all  my  efforts  in  the  good 
cause.     But^'  he  added,  darting  on  Darsie  one  of  his  withering 
frowns,  '  if  Scotland  and  my  father's  house  cannot  sta^d  and 
flourish  together,  then  perish  the  very  name  of  Bedgauntlet ! 
perish  the  son  of  my  brother,  with  every  recollection  of  the 
glories  of  my  family,  of  the  affections  of  my  youth,  rather 
than  my  countiy's  cause  should  be  injured  in  the  tithing  of  a 
barleycorn !     The  spirit  of  Sir  Alberick  is  alive  within  me  at 
this  moment^'  he  continued,  drawing  up  his  stately  form  and 
sitting  erect  in  his  saddle^  while  he  pressed  his  finger  against 
his  forehead ;  '  and  if  you  yourself  crossed  my  path  in  opposition, 
I  swear,  by  the  mark  that  darkens  my  brow,  that  a  new  deed 
should  be  done — a  new  doom  should  be  deserved ! ' 

He  was  silent^  and  his  threats  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice 
so  deeply  resolute,  that  Darsie's  heart  sunk  within  him,  when 
he  reflected  on  the  storm  of  passion  which  he  must  encounter 
if  he  declined  to  join  his  imcle  in  a  project  to  which  prudence 
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and  principle  made  him  equally  advene.  He  had  soaxoe  anj 
hope  left  bat  in  temporiaing  imtil  he  oould  make  his  eso^ 
and  reaolved  to  aTaU  himMlf  for  that  pnipoae  of  the  deUy 
which  his  unde  aeemed  not  unwilling  to  giant.  The  steni, 
gloomy  look  of  his  companion  became  relaxed  by  degrees,  and 
presently  afterwards  he  made  a  sign  to  Miss  Bedgauntlet  to  join 
the  party,  and  began  a  forced  conversation  on  ordinary  topics; 
in  the  course  of  which  Darde  observed  that  his  sister  Boeaaaed  to 
speak  under  the  most  cautious  restraint^  weighing  every  weed 
before  she  uttered  it,  and  always  permitting  her  uncle  to  give 
the  tone  to  the  conversation,  though  of  the  most  trifling  land. 
This  seemed  to  him,  such  an  opinion  had  he  already  entertained 
of  his  sister's  good  sense  and  finnness,  the  strongest  proof  he 
had  yet  received  of  his  uncle's  peremptory  character,  since  he 
saw  it  observed  with  so  much  deference  by  a  young  person 
whose  sex  might  have  given  her  privileges,  and  who  seemed  by 
no  means  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  firmness. 

The  little  cavalcade  was  now  approaching  the  house  of 
Father  Crackenthorp,  situated,  as  the  reader  knows,  by  the 
side  of  the  Solway,  and  not  far  distant  from  a  rode  pier,  near 
which  lay  several  fishing-boats,  which  frequently  acted  in  a 
different  capacity.  The  house  of  the  worthy  publican  was  also 
adapted  to  the  various  occupations  which  he  carried  on,  being 
a  hurge  scrambling  assemblage  of  cottages  attached  to  a  house 
of  two  stories,  roofed  with  flags  of  sandstone — the  original 
mansion,  to  which  the  extension  of  Master  Grackoithorp's 
trade  had  occasioned  his  making  many  additions.  Instead  of 
the  single  long  watering- trough  which  usually  distinguishes 
the  front  of  the  English  public-house  of  the  second  daasi  there 
were  three  conveniences  of  that  kind,  for  the  use,  as  the  land- 
lord used  to  say,  of  the  troop-horses,  when  the  soldiers  came  to 
search  his  house;  while  a  knowing  leer  and  a  nod  let  you 
understand  what  species  of  troops  he  was  thinking  of.  A 
huge  ash-tree  before  the  door,  which  had  reared  itself  to  a 
great  size  and  height^  in  spite  of  the  blasts  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Solway,  overahadowed,  as  usual,  the  ale-bench,  as  our 
ancestors  called  it»  where,  though  it  was  still  early  in  the  day, 
several  fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  gentlemen's  servants,  were 
drinking  beer  and  smoking.  One  or  two  of  them  wore  liveries 
which  seemed  known  to  Mr.  Redgauntlet^  for  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth,  *  Fools — fools  1  were  they  on  a  march  to  hell, 
they  must  have  their  rascals  in  livery  with  them,  that  the 
whole  world  might  know  who  were  going  to  be  damned.' 
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Ab  he  thuB  mutteredy  he  drew  bridle  before  ihe  door  of  the 
plaice,  from  which  BevenJ  other  lounging  gueete  began  to  iBsue, 
to  look  with  indolent  curiosity,  as  usual,  upon  an  'arriyal.' 

Bedgauntlet  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  assisted  his  niece 
to  dismount;  but,  forgetting,  perhaps,  his  nephew's  disguise, 
he  did  not  pay  him  the  att^tion  which  his  female  dress 
demanded. 

The  situation  of  Darsie  was  indeed  something  awkward ;  for 
Cristal  Nixon,  out  of  caution  perhaps  to  prevent  escape,  had 
muffled  the  extreme  folds  of  the  riding-skirt  with  which  he 
wajB  accoutred  around  his  ankles  and  under  his  feet»  and 
there  secured  it  with  large  corking-pins.  We  presume  that 
gentlemen-cayaliers  may  sometimes  cast  their  eyes  to  that  part 
of  the  person  of  the  fair  equestrians  whom  they  chance  occasion* 
ally  to  escort ;  and  if  they  will  conceive  their  own  f eet^  like 
Dande's,  muffled  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  folds  and  amplitude  of 
robe  as  modesty  doubtless  induces  the  fair  creatures  to  assume 
upon  such  occasions,  they  will  allow  that,  on  a  first  attempt^ 
they  might  find  some  awkwardness  in  dismounting.  Darsie, 
at  least,  was  in  such  a  predicament,  for,  not  receiving  adroit 
assistance  from  the  attendant  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  he  stumbled 
as  he  dismounted  from  the  horse,  and  might  have  had  a  bad 
fall,  had  it  not  been  broken  by  the  gallant  interposition  of  a 
gentleman,  who  probably  was,  on  his  part,  a  little  surprised  at 
ike  solid  weight  of  the  distressed  fair  one  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  receive  in  his  embrace.  But  what  was  his  surprise 
to  that  of  Dande's,  when  the  hurry  of  the  moment  and  of  the 
accident  permitted  him  to  see  that  it  was  his  friend  Alan 
Fairf ord  in  whose  arms  he  found  himself !  A  thousand  appre- 
hensions rushed  on  him,  mingled  with  the  full  career  of  hope 
and  joy,  inspired  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  his  beloved 
friend  at  the  very  crisis,  it  seemed,  of  his  fate. 

He  was  about  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  cautioning  him  at  the 
same  time  to  be  silent ;  yet  he  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  to 
effect  his  purpose,  since^  should  Bedgauntlet  take  the  alarm 
from  any  sudden  exclamation  on  the  part  of  Alan,  there  was  no 
saying  what  consequences  might  ensue. 

Ere  he  could  decide  what  was  to  be  done,  Bedgauntlet,  who 
had  entered  the  house,  returned  hastily,  followed  by  Cristal 
Nixon.  'Ill  release  you  of  the  charge  of  this  voting  lady, 
sir,'  he  said,  haughtily,  to  Alan  Fairford,  whom  ne  probably 
did  not  recognise. 

'  I  had  no  desire  to  intrude,  sir,'  replied  Alan ;  '  the  lady's 
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sitaation  seemad  to  require  aflshrtanoe,  and — but  htswe  I  not 
the  honour  to  speak  to  Mr.  Henries  of  Birrenswoik  t ' 

'You  are  mistaken,  sir,'  said  Bedgauntlet^  turning  short  off 
and  making  a  sign  wit^  his  hand  to  distal,  who  hurried  Danie^ 
however  unwill^ly,  into  the  house^  whispering  in  his  ear, 
'Oome^  miss,  let  us  have  no  making  of  aoquaintanoe  ficom  the 
windows.  Ladies  of  fashion  must  be  private,  ^ow  us  a 
room.  Father  Oraokenthorp.' 

So  saying,  he  oonducted  Darsie  into  the  house^  intexpoaing 
at  the  same  time  his  person  betwixt  the  supposed  young  lady 
and  the  stranger  of  whcmi  he  was  suspicions,  so  as  to  make 
conmmnication  by  signs  impossible.  As  they  entered,  they  heard 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle  in  the  stone-flooied  and  well-sanded 
kitchen,  through  which  they  were  about  to  foUow  their  cor- 
pulent host^  and  where  several  people  seemed  engaged  in 
dancing  to  its  strains. 

<D — ^n  thee,'  said  Nixon  to  Crackenthorp,  'would  you  have 
the  lady  go  through  all  the  mob  of  the  paziaht  Hast  thou  no 
more  private  way  to  our  sitting-room  f 

'None  that  is  fit  for  my  travelling,'  answered  the  landlord, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  portly  stomach.  '  I  am  not  Tom  Tomr 
penny,  to  creep  like  a  lizard  through  keyholes.' 

So  saying,  he  kept  moving  on  through  the  revellers  in  the 
kitchen;  and  Nixon  holding  Darsie  by  his  arm,  as  if  to  oSSbt 
the  lady  support^  but  in  all  probabilil^  to  frusdmte  any  effi>rt 
at  escape,  moved  through  the  crowd,  which  presented  a  very 
motley  appearance,  consisting  of  domestic  servants,  country 
fellows,  seamen,  and  other  idlers,  whom  Wandering  WiDie  was 
regaling  with  his  music. 

To  pass  another  friend  without  intimation  of  his  presence 
would  have  been  actual  pusillanimity;  and  just  when  they 
were  passing  the  blind  man's  elevated  seat,  Darsie  asked  him, 
with  some  emphasis,  whether  he  could  not  play  a  Scottish  airt 
The  man's  face  had  been  the  instant  before  devoid  of  all  sort 
of  expression,  going  through  his  performance  like  a  down 
through  a  beautiful  country,  too  much  accustomed  to  consider 
it  as  a  task  to  take  any  interest  in  the  perfonnance,  and,  in 
fact^  scarce  seeming  to  hear  the  noise  that  ne  was  creating.  In 
a  word,  he  might  at  the  time  have  made  a  companion  to  my 
friend  Wilkie's  inimitable  blind  crowder.  But  with  Wandering 
Willie  this  was  only  an  occasional  and  a  rare  fit  of  dulness^ 
such  as  will  at  l&ies  creep  over  all  the  professors  of  the  fine 
arts,  arising  either  from  fatigue^  or  contempt  of  the  present 
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audience^  or  that  oaprioe  which  so  often  tempts  paintan  and 
muaiciana  and  great  actors  in  the  phrase  of  the  latter,  to 
*  walk  through'  their  part,  mstead  of  exerting  themselves  with 
the  energy  which  acquired  their  fame.  But  when  the  per- 
former heard  the  Toice  of  Darsie,  his  countenance  became  at 
once  illuminated,  and  showed  the  complete  mistake  of  those 
who  suppose  that  the  principal  point  of  expression  depends 
upon  the  eyes.  With  his  face  turned  to  the  point  from  which 
the  sound  came,  his  upper  lip  a  little  curred  and  quivering 
with  agitation,  and  with  a  colour  which  surprise  and  pleasure 
had  brought  at  once  into  his  faded  cheek,  he  exchanged  the 
humdrum  hornpipe  which  he  had  been  sawing  out  with 
reluctant  and  lasy  bow  for  the  fine  Scottish  air, 

'Toa're  welcome,  Charlie  Stuart,' 

which  flew  from  his  strings  as  if  by  inspiration,  and,  after  a 
breathless  pause  of  admiration  among  the  audience,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  clamour  of  applause  which  seemed  to  show  that 
the  name  and  tendency,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  tune, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  all  the  party  assembled. 

In  the  meantime,  Cristal  Nixon,  still  keeping  hold  of  Darsie, 
and  following  the  landlord,  forced  his  way  with  some  difficulty 
through  the  crowded  kitchen,  and  entered  a  small  apartment 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  where  they  found  Lilias  Bedgauntlet 
already  seated.  Here  Nixon  gave  wav  to  his  suppressed  resent- 
ment, and  turning  sternly  on  Oradkenthorp,  threatened  him 
with  his  master's  severest  displeasure  because  things  were  in 
such  bad  order  to  receive  his  famOy,  when  he  had  given  such 
special  advice  that  he  desired  to  be  private.  But  Father 
Crackenthorp  was  not  a  man  to  be  browbeaten. 

*Why,  brother  Nixon,  thou  art  angry  this  morning,'  he 
replied :  *  hast  risen  from  thy  wrong  side,  I  think.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  that  most  of  this  mob  is  of  the  Squire's  own 
making — gentlemen  that  come  with  their  servants,  and  so 
forth,  to  meet  him  in  the  way  of  business,  as  old  Tom  Turn- 
penny  says :  the  very  last  that  came  was  sent  down  with  Dick 
Gardener  from  Fairladies.' 

'But  the  blind  scraping  scoundrel  yonder,'  said  Nixon, 
'  how  dared  yon  take  such  a  rascal  as  that  across  your  threshold 
at  such  a  time  as  this!  If  the  Squire  should  dream  you  have 
a  thought  of  peaching — I  am  only  speaking  for  your  good, 
Father  Crackenthorp.' 

'Why,  look  ye,  brother  Nixon,'  said  Crackenthorp,  turning 
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his  quid  with  great  oompoeure,  'the  Squire  is  a  rerj  wortliy 
gentleman,  and  111  never  deny  it;  but  I  am  ndther  his 
aeryant  nor  his  tenant^  and  so  he  need  send  me  none  of  his 
orders  till  he  hears  I  have  put  on  his  Uyezy.  As  for  taming 
away  folk  from  my  door,  I  might  as  well  ^ug  up  the  ale-tap 
and  pulldown  the  sign ;  and  as  for  peaching  and  such-like,  the 
Squire  will  find  the  folk  here  are  as  honest  to  the  full  as  those 
he  brings  with  him.' 

'How,  you  impudent  lump  of  tallow/  said  Nijcon,  'what  do 
you  mean  by  thatt' 

'Nothing,'  said  Orac^enthorp,  'but  that  I  can  tour  out  as 
well  as  anoti^er — ^you  understand  me — ^keep  good  lights  in  my 
upper  story^know  a  thing  or  two  more  than  most  folk  in  ^iis 
country.  If  folk  will  come  to  my  house  on  dangerous  emnds^ 
egad  they  shall  not  find  Joe  Ch»,ckenthorp  a  cat's-paw.  Pll 
keep  myself  clear,  you  may  depend  on  it,  and  let  eyery  man 
answer  for  his  own  actions — that's  my  way.  Anything  wanted, 
Master  Nixon  t' 

'No.  Yes — ^begone  i'  said  Nixon,  who  seemed  embaixaBsed 
with  the  liuidlord's  contumacy,  yet  desirous  to  conceal  the 
effect  it  produced  on  hiuL 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  on  Crackenthorp  than  Mias 
Bedgauntlet,  addressing  Nixon,  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
room  and  go  to  his  proper  place. 

'How,  madamt'  said  the  fellow  sullenly,  yet  with  an  air  of 
respect.  'Would  you  have  your  unde  pistol  me  for  disobeying 
his  orders!' 

'He  may  perhaps  pistol  you  for  some  other  reason,  if  you  do 
not  obey  mine,'  siwi  Lilias,  composedly. 

'You  abuse  your  advantage  over  me,  madam.  I  really  dare 
not  go:  I  am  on  guard  over  this  other  mias  here;  and  if  I 
should  desert  my  post,  my  life  were  not  worth  five  minutes' 
purchase.' 

'Then  know  your  post^  sir,'  said  Lilias,  'and  watoh  on  the 
outside  of  the  door.  You  have  no  commission  to  listen  to  our 
private  conversation,  I  suppose!  Begone,  sir,  without  further 
speech  or  remonstrance^  or  I  will  tell  my  uncle  that  which  you 
would  ^^e  reason  to  repent  he  should  know.' 

Th^Bk»w  looked  at  her  with  a  singular  expression  of  spite, 
mixed  wSad^erence.  'You  abuse  your  advantages,  madam,' 
he  said,  'and  act  as  foolishly  in  doing  so  as  I  did  in  affording 
you  such  a  bimk  over  me.  But  you  are  a  tyrant,  and  tyrants 
have  commonly  abort  reigns.' 
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So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

'The  wretch's  unparalleled  insolence,'  said  Lilias  to  her 
brother,  'has  given  me  one  great  advantage  over  him.  For, 
knowing  that  my  unde  would  shoot  him  with  as  little  remorse 
as  a  woodcock  if  he  but  guessed  at  his  brazen-faced  assurance 
towards  me,  he  dares  not  since  that  time  assume,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  air  of  insolent  domination  which  the 
poieeflsion  of  my  uncle's  secrets,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
most  secret  plans,  have  led  him  to  exert  over  othors  of  his 
fainily.' 

'  In  the  meantime,'  said  Darsie,  '  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
landlord  of  the  house  does  not  seem  so  devoted  to  him  as  I 
apprehended;  and  this  aids  the  hope  of  escape  which  I  am 
nourishing  for  you  and  for  myself.  O,  Lilias !  the  truest  of 
friends,  iJan  Fairford,  is  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  is  here  at  this 
moment.  Another  humble,  but  I  think  faithful,  friend  is  also 
within  these  dangerous  walls.' 

Lilias  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 
Darsie  took  the  hint^  lowered  his  voice,  and  informed  her  in 
whispers  of  the  arrival  of  Fairford,  and  that  he  believed  he  had 
opened  a  communication  with  Wandering  Willie.  She  listened 
with  the  utmost  interest^  and  had  just  begun  to  reply,  when  a 
loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  caused  by  several  contend- 
ing voices,  amongst  which  Darsie  thought  he  could  distinguish 
that  of  Alan  Fairford. 

Forgetting  how  little  his  own  condition  permitted  him  to 
become  the  assistant  of  another,  Darsie  flew  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  finding  it  locked  and  bolted  on  the  outside,  rushed 
against  it  with  all  his  force,  and  made  the  most  desperate 
effi>rt8  to  burst  it  open,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
sister  that  he  would  compose  himself,  and  recollect  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  But  the  door,  framed  to  with- 
stand attacks  from  excisemen,  constables,  and  other  personages, 
considered  as  worthy  to  use  what  are  called  the  king's  keys, 
'  and  therewith  to  make  lockfast  places  open  and  patent^'  set 
bis  efibrts  at  defiance.  Meantime,  the  noise  continued  without^ 
and  we  are  to  give  an  account  of  its^,  origin  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XX 

NABBATTVB  OF  DABSIB  LATIMBB,  OONnNUBD 

Jos  Craokbnthobp's  publio-house  had  never,  since  it  fint 
reaied  its  chimneys  on  the  banks  of  the  Solway,  been  fre- 
quented by  such  a  miscellaneous  group  of  visitors  as  had  that 
morning  become  its  guests.  Several  of  them  were  perscxna 
whose  quality  seemed  much  superior  to  their  dresses  and  modes 
of  travelling.  The  servants  who  attended  them  contradicted 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  garb  of  their  masters,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  knights  of  the  rainbow,  gave 
many  hints  that  they  were  not  people  to  serve  any  but  men  of 
first-rate  consequence.  These  gentlemen,  who  had  come  thither 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  Mr.  BedgauntLet^ 
seemed  moody  and  anxious,  conversed  and  walked  together, 
apparently  in  deep  conversation,  and  avoided  any  communica- 
tion with  the  chance  travellers  whom  accident  brought  that 
morning  to  the  same  place  of  resort 

As  if  Fate  had  set  herself  to  confound  the  plans  of  the 

\I    Jacobite  conspirators,  the  number  of  travellers  was  unusually 

greats  their  appearance  respectable,  and  they  filled  the  pubjio 

tap-room  of  the  inn,  where  the  political  guests  had  alrea^ 

occupied  most  of  the  private  apartments. 

Amongst  others,  honest  Joshua  Qeddes  had  arrived,  travel- 
ling, as  he  said,  in  the  sorrow  of  the  soul,  and  mourning  for 
the  fate  of  Darsie  Latimer  as  he  would  for  his  first-born  child. 
He  had  skirted  the  whole  coast  of  the  Solway,  besides  making 
various  trips  into  the  interior,  not  shunning,  on  such  oocaaona^ 
to  expose  himself  to  the  laugh  of  the  scomer,  nay,  even  to 
serious  personal  risk,  by  frequenting  the  haunts  of  smugglers^ 
horse-jockeys,  and  other  irregular  persons,  who  looked  on  his 
intrusion  with  jealous  eyes,  and  were  apt  to  consider  him  as  an 
exciseman  in  the  disguise  of  a  Quaker.  All  this  labour  and 
peril,  however,  had  been  undergone  in  vain.    No  search  he 
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eoold  make  obtained  the  least  intelligeQee  of  Latimer,  so  that 
he  began  to  fear  the  poor  lad  had  been  spirited  abroad — ^for  the         y 
practice  of  kidnapping  was  then  not  inf reqaent>  especially  on   \/^' 
the  western  coasts  of  Britain — ^if  indeed  he  had  escaped  a  bnef er 
and  more  bloodj  jbite. 

With  a  heayy  heart  he  deliyered  his  horse,  even  Solomon, 
into  the  hands  of  the  hostler,  and  walking  into  the  inn,  de- 
manded from  the  landlord  breakfast  and  a  private  room. 
Qnakers  and  such  hosts  as  old  Father  Crackenthorp  are  no 
congenial  spirits;  the  latter  looked  askew  over  his  shoulder, 
and  replied,  'If  you  would  have  breakfast  here,  friend,  you  are 
like  to  eat  it  where  other  folk  eat  theirs.' 

'And  wherefore  can  I  not^'  eaid  the  Quaker,  '  have  an  apart^ 
ment  to  myself  for  my  money  ?' 

'  Because,  Master  Jonathan,  you  must  wait  till  your  betters 
be  served,  or  else  eat  with  your  equals.' 

Joshua  deddes  argued  the  point  no  farther,  but  sitting 
qnietly  down  on  the  seat  which  Crackenthorp  indicated  to  him, 
and  calling  for  a  pint  of  ale,  with  some  bread,  butter,  and 
Dutch  cheese,  began  to  satisfy  the  appetite  which  the  morning 
air  had  rend^ed  unusually  alert. 

While  the  honest  Quaker  was  thus  employed,  another 
stranger  entered  the  t^Matment^  and  sat  down  near  to  the 
table  on  which  his  victuals  were  placed.  He  looked  repeatedly 
at  Joshua»  licked  his  parched  and  chopped  lips  as  he  saw  the 
good  Quaker  masticate  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  sucked  up 
hiB  thin  chops  when  Mr.  Geddes  applied  the  tankard  to  hk 
mouth,  as  if  the  discharge  of  these  bodily  functions  by  another 
had  awakened  his  sympathies  in  an  uncontrollable  degree.  At 
last|  being  apparently  unable  to  withstand  his  longings,  he 
aaked,  in  a  faltering  tone,  the  huge  landlord,  who  was  tramp- 
ing through  the  room  in  all  corpulent  impatience,  '  Whether  he 
could  have  a  plaok-pie  % ' 

'Never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  master,'  said  the  landlord, 
and  was  about  to  trudge  onwaxd,  when  the  guest,  detaining 
him,  said,  in  a  strong  Scottish  tcme,  '  Ye  will  maybe  have  nae 
whey  then,  nor  buttermilk,  nor  ye  oouldna  exhibit  a  souter's 
dodf 

'Gan't  tell  what  ye  are  talking  about,  master,'  said  Oraokeur 
thorp. 

'Then  ye  will  have  nae  breakfast  that  will  come  within  the 
compass  of  a  shilling  Scots  1 ' 

'Which  is  a  penny  sterling,'  answered  Crackenthorp,  with  a 
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sneer.  'Why,  no,  Sawney,  I  can't  say  as  we  have — ^we  can't 
afford  it ;  but  you  shall  have  a  bellyful  for  love,  as  we  say  m 
the  bull-ring.' 

^  I  shall  never  refuse  a  fair  offer,'  said  the  poverty-etrioken 
guest ;  '  and  I  will  say  that  for  the  English,  if  they  were  deils, 
that  tixej  are  a  oeeveleesed  people  to  gentlemea  that  are  under 
a  doud*' 

'  (Gentlemen  ! — humph  1 '  said  Craokenthorp — *  not  a  blue-cap 
among  them  but  halts  upon  that  foot.'  Then  seiong  on  a  dish 
which  still  contained  a  huge  cantle  of  what  had  been  anoe  a 
princely  mutton  pasty,  he  placed  it  on  the  table  before  the 
stranger,  saying,  'There,  master  gentleman — ^there  is  what  is 
worth  all  the  black  pies,  as  you  call  them,  that  were  ever  made 
of  sheep's  head.' 

'  Sheep's  bead  is  a  gude  thing  for  a'  that^'  replied  the  guest ; 
but,  not  being  spoken  so  loud  as  to  offend  his  hospitable  enter- 
tainer, the  interjection  might  pass  for  a  private  protest  against 
the  scandal  thrown  out  against  the  standing  dish  of  Caledonia. 

This  prenused,  he  immediately  began  to  transfer  the  mutton 
and  pie-crust  from  his  plate  to  his  lips,  in  such  huge  gobbets  aa 
if  he  was  refreshing  after  a  three  days'  fast,  and  laying  in  pro- 
visions against  a  whole  Lent  to  come. 

Joshua  Greddes  in  his  turn  gased  on  him  with  surprise^  having 
never,  he  thought,  beheld  such  a  gaunt  expression  of  hunger  in 
the  act  of  eating.  *  Friend,'  he  said,  after  watching  him  for 
some  minutes,  '  if  thou  gorgest  thyself  in  this  foshicm  thou  wilt 
assuredly  choke.  Wilt  thou  not  take  a  draught  out  of  my  cup 
to  help  down  all  that  dry  meat?' 

'Troth,'  said  the  stranger,  stopping  and  looking  at  the 
friendly  propoimder,  '  that's  nae  bad  overture,  as  they  say  in 
the  General  Assembly.  I  have  heard  waur  motions  than  that 
frae  wiser  counsel.' 

Mr.  Geddes  ordered  a  quart  of  home-brewed  to  be  placed 
b^ore  our  friend  Peter  Peebles;  for  the  reader  must  have 
already  conceived  that  this  unfortunate  litigant  was  the  wan- 
derer in  question. 

The  victim  of  Themis  had  no  sooner  seen  the  flagon  than  he 
seissed  it  with  the  same  energy  which  he  had  displayed  in  oper- 
ating upon  the  pie,  puffed  off  the  froth  with  such  emphasis 
that  some  of  it  lighted  on  Mr.  Goddes's  head,  and  then  said, 
as  if  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  what  was  due  to  civility, 
'  Here's  to  ye,  friend.  What  1  are  ye  ower  grand  to  give  me 
an  answer,  or  are  ye  dull  o'  hearing!' 
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'I  prithee  drink  thj  liquoTy  friend,'  aaid  the  good  Quaker; 
'  thou  meanest  it  in  dyilitjr,  but  we  oare  not  for  these  idle 
fashions.' 

'What  i  ye  are  a  Quaker,  are  ye?'  said  Peter;  and  without 
further  oeremony  reared  the  flagon  to  his  head,  from  which  he 
withdrew  it  not  while  a  single  drc^  of  '  bariey-broo '  remained. 
'  Thaf  8  done  you  and  me  mudkle  gude,'  he  said,  sighing  as  he 
set  down  his  pot ;  *  but  twa  mutchkins  o'  yill  between  twa  folk 
is  a  drappie  ower  Uttle  measure.  What  say  ye  to  anither  pot  9 
or  shall  we  oxy  in  a  blythe  Scots  pint  at  ancef  The  yill  is  no 
amiss.' 

'Thou  mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt  on  thine  own  charges. 
Mend,'  said  Qeddes;  'for  myself,  I  willingly  contribute  to  the 
quenching  of  thy  natural  thirst;  but  I  fear  it  were  no  such 
easy  matter  to  relieve  thy  acquired  and  artificial  drouth.' 

'  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms,  ye  are  for  withdrawing  your 
caution  with  the  folk  of  the  house  f  Tou  Quaker  folk  are  but 
fause  comforters ;  but  since  ye  have  garred  me  drink  sae  muckle 
oauld  yill — ^me  that  am  no  used  to  the  like  of  it  in  the  forenoon 
— ^I  think  ye  might  as  weel  have  offered  me  a  glass  of  brandv 
or  usquabae.  I'm  nae  nice  body :  I  can  drink  (xiything  that^ 
wet  and  toothsome.' 

'  Not  a  drop  at  my  oost^  friend,'  quoth  Geddes.  '  Thou  art 
an  old  man,  and  hast,  perchance,  a  heavy  and  long  journey 
before  thee.  Thou  art,  moreover,  my  countryman,  as  I  judge 
from  thy  tongue,  and  I  will  not  give  thee  the  means  of  diis^ 
honouring  thy  grey  hairs  in  a  strange  land.' 

'Grey  hairs,  neighbour!'  said  Peter,  with  a  wink  to  the 
bystanders,  yrhom  this  dial<^e  began  to  interest^  and  who 
were  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Quaker  played  off  by  the  erased 
beggar,  for  such  Peter  Peebles  appeared  to  be — 'grey  hairs  1 
The  Lord  mend  your  eyesight^  neighbour,  that  disna  ken  grey 
hairs  frae  a  tow  wig  1 ' 

This  jest  procured  a  shout  of  laughter,  and,  what  was  still 
more  acceptable  than  dry  applause,  a  man  who  stood  beside 
called  out,  'Father  Crackenthorp,  bring  a  nipperkin  of  brandy. 
111  bestow  a  dram  on  this  fellow,  were  it  but  for  that  very 
word.' 

The  brandy  was  immediately  brought  by  a  wench  who  acted 
as  barmaid ;  and  Peter,  with  a  grin  of  ddight^  filled  a  glass, 
quaffed  it  off,  and  then  saying,  'God  bless  me  1  I  was  so  un- 
mannerly as  not  to  drink  to  ye:  I  think  the  Quaker  has 
sDodtten  me  wi'  his  ill-bred  havings,'  he  was  about  to  fill. 
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another,  when  hb  hand  was  anested  by  his  new  friend,  who 
said  at  the  same  time,  'No — no^  friend,  fair  play's  a  jewel 
— ^tune  about,  if  you  please,'  and  filling  a  glass  for  himself 
emptied  it  as  gallantly  as  Peter  oould  have  done.  '  What  say 
you  to  that,  friendf '  he  oontinued,  addressing  the  Quaker. 

'Nay,  friend,'  answered  Joshua,  'it  went  down  thy  throaty 
not  mine,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  aboat  what  ooneems  me 
not ;  but  if  thou  art  a  man  of  humanity,  thou  wilt  not  grve 
this  poor  oreatuie  the  means  of  debauchery.  Bethink  thee  that 
they  will  spurn  him  fnxm  the  door  as  they  would  do  a  house- 
less and  masterless  dog,  and  that  he  may  die  on  the  sands  or 
on  the  common.  And  if  he  has  through  thy  means  been 
rendered  incapable  of  helping  himself,  thou  shalt  not  be  inno- 
cent of  his  blood.' 

'Faith,  broadbrim,  I  beUere  thou  art  xi^t,  and  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  flaxen  jasy  shall  haye  no  more  of  the  com- 
forter. Besides,  we  have  business  in  hand  to4ay,  and  this 
fellow,  for  as  xnad  as  he  looks,  may  have  a  nose  on  his  face 
after  all.  Harkye,  father,  what  is  your  name,  and  what 
brings  you  into  sudi  an  out<yf-the-way  comer t' 

'I  am  not  just  h»e  to  condescend  on  my  name,'  said  Peter; 
'and  as  for  my  business — ^there  is  a  wee  ^bUe  of  brandy  in 
the  stoup,  it  would  be  wrang  to  leave  it  to  the  lass:  it  is 
leanung  her  bad  usages.' 

'Well,  thou  shalt  have  the  brandy,  and  be  d— d  to  thee,  if 
thou  wilt  tell  me  what  you  are  making  here.' 

'Seeking  a  young  advocate  chap  that  they  ca' Alan  Fairford, 
that  has  played  me  a  slippery  trick,  an  ye  maun  ken  a'  about 
the  cause,'  said  Peter. 

''An  advocate,  man ! '  answered  the  captain  of  the  'Jumping 
Jenny,'  for  it  was  he,  and  no  other,  who  had  taken  compassion 
on  Peter's  drought.  'Why,  Lord  help  thee,  thou  art  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  firth  to  seek  advocates,  whom  I  take  to  be 
Soottiish  lawyers,  not  English.' 

'English  lawyers,  man!'  ezdaimed  Peter;  'the  deil  a 
lawyer's  in  a'  England.' 

' I  wish  from  my  soul  it  were  true,'  said  Ewart;  'but  what 
the  devil  put  that  in  your  head  1 ' 

'Lord,  man,  I  got  a  gripof  aneof  their  attorneys  in Oarlisle^ 
and  he  tauld  me  that  there  wasna  a  lawyer  in  England,  ony 
mair  than  himaell,  that  kenn'd  the  nature  of  a  multiplepoind- 
ing !  And  when  I  tauld  him  how  this  loopy  lad,  Alan  Fairford, 
had  served  me,  he  said  I  might  bring  an  action  on  the 
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juBt  as  if  the  case  hadna  as  mony  actions  alxeady  as  cnne  oaae 
can  weel  cany.  By  my  wotA,  it  is  a  gude  case,  and  mnckle 
has  it  borne,  in  its  day,  of  various  procedure;  but  it's  the 
barley-pickle  breaks  the  naig's  back,  and  wi'  my  consent  it 
shall  not  hae  ony  mair  burden  laid  upon  it.' 

'But  this  Alan  Fairford,'  said  Nantjr — 'come,  sip  up  the 
drop  of  brandy,  man,  and  tell  me  some  more  about  him,  and 
whether  you  are  seeking  him  for  good  or  for  harm.' 

'  For  my  ain  gude,  and  for  his  harm,  to  be  sure,'  said  Peter. 
*  Think  of  his  having  left  my  cause  in  the  dead-thraw  between 
the  tyneing  and  the  winning,  and  capering  off  into  Cumber- 
land here  after  a  wild  loup-the-tether  lad  they  ca'  Darsie 


'Darsie  Latimer  i'  said  Mr.  Geddes,  hastily.  'Do you  know 
anything  of  Darsie  Latimer!' 

'Maybe  I  do  and  maybe  I  do  not^'  answered  Peter;  'I  am 
no  free  to  answer  everybody's  interrpgatorv,  unless  it  is  put 
judicially  and  by  form  of  law,  specially  where  folk  think  so 
much  of  a  caup  of  sour  yill  or  a  thimblefu'  of  brandy.  But  as 
for  this  gentieman,  that  has  shown  himself  a  gentleman  at 
breakfast^  and  will  show  himself  a  gentieman  at  tiie  meridian, 
I  am  free  to  condescend  upon  any  points  in  the  cause  that 
may  appear  to  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue.' 

'li¥liy,  all  I  want  to  know  hom  you,  my  friend,  is  whether 
you  are  seeking  to  do  this  Mr.  Alan  Fairford  good  or  hann ; 
because,  if  you  come  to  do  him  good,  I  think  you  could  maybe 
get  speech  of  him;  and  if  to  do  him  harm,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  give  you  a  cast  across  the  firth,  with  fair  warning 
not  to  come  back  on  such  an  errand,  lest  worse  come  of  it.' 

The  manner  and  language  of  Ewart  were  such  that  Joshua 
Geddes  resolved  to  keep  cautious  sUence  till  he  could  more 
plainly  discover  whether  he  was  likely  to  aid  or  impede  him  in 
his  researches  after  Darsie  Latimer.  He  therefore  determined 
to  listen  attentively  to  what  should  pass  between  Peter  and 
the  seaman,  and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
the  former,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  separated  from  his  new 
acquaintance. 

'I  wad  by  no  means,'  said  Peter  Peebles,  'do  any  substantial 
harm  to  the  poor  kd  Fairford,  who  has  had  mony  a  gowd 
guinea  of  mine,  as  weel  as  his  father  before  him ;  but  I  wad 
hae  him  brought  back  to  the  minding  of  my  business  and  his 
ain ;  and  maybe  I  wadna  insist  farther  in  my  action  of  damages 
against  him  than  for  refounding  the  fees,  and  for  some  annual 
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rent  (m  the  prinoipal  sum,  due  fne  the  day  on  which  he  ahooU 
have  reooyerod  it  for  me,  plaok  and  hawbee,  at  the  great  ad- 
vising; for,  ye  are  aware^  that  is  the  least  that  I  can  ask 
nomine  dam$U ;  and  I  have  nae  thought  to  break  down  the  lad 
bodily  a'thegither:  we  maim  live  and  let  live,  forgie  and 
forget.' 

*  The  deuce  take  me,  friend  broadbrim,'  said  Nanty  Ewart^ 
looking  to  the  Quaker,  '  if  I  can  make  out  what  this  old  scare- 
crow means.  If  I  thought  it  was  fitting  that  Master  Fairford 
should  see  him,  why,  perhaps  it  is  a  matter  that  could  be 
managed.  Do  you  Imow  anything  about  the  old  fellow  f  Toa 
seemed  to  take  some  chaxge  of  him  just  now.' 

'No" more  than  I  should  have  done  by  any  one  in  distree^' 
said  deddes,  not  sorxy  to  be  appealed  to;  'but  I  will  try  what 
I  can  do  to  find  out  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is  about  in 
this  country.  But  are  we  not  a  little  too  public  in  this  open 
roomt' 

'  It's  well  thought  of,'  said  Nanty ;  and  at  his  command  the 
banuaid  ushered  the  party  into  a  side-booth,  Peter  attending 
them,  in  the  instinctive  hope  that  there  would  be  more  liquor 
drank  among  them  before  parting.  They  had  scarce  sat  down 
in  their  new  apartment  when  the  sound  of  a  violin  was  heard 
in  the  room  which  they  had  just  left 

'  111  awa'  back  yonder,'  said  Peter,  rising  up  again ;  '  yen's 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  and  when  there  is  music  there's  aye 
something  ganging  to  eat  or  drink.' 

'  I  am  just  going  to  order  something  here^'  said  the  Quaker; 
'but^  in  the  meantime,  have  you  any  objection,  my  good 
friend,  to  tell  us  your  namet' 

*  None  in  the  world,  if  you  are  wanting  to  drink  to  me  by 


name  and  surname^'  answered  Peebles;    'but» 
would  rather  evite  your  interrogatories.' 

'Friend,'  said  the  Quaker,  'it  is  not  for  thine  own  health, 

seeing  thou  hast  drunk  enough  already ;  however Here, 

handmaiden,  bring  me  a  gill  of  sherry.' 

'Sherry's  but  shilpit  drink,  and  a  gill's  a  sma'  measure  foe 
twa  gentlemen  to  crack  ower  at  their  first  acquaintance.  But  let 
us  iSee  your  sneaking  gill  of  sherry,'  said  Poor  Peter,  thrustmg 
forth  lus  huge  hand  to  seise  on  the  diminutive  pewter  measure, 
which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  contained  the 
generous  liquor  freshly  drawn  from  the  butt 

'Nay,  hold,  friend,'  said  Joshua,  'thou  hast  not  yet  told  me 
what  name  and  surname  I  am  to  caXL  thee  by.' 
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'B — d  sly  in  the  Quaker/  said  Nanty,  apart^  'to  make  him 
pay  for  his  liquor  before  he  giyes  it  hiio.  Now,  I  am  such  a 
fool,  that  I  should  haye  let  him  get  too  drunk  to  open  his 
mouth,  before  I  thought  of  asking  him  a  question.' 

'My  name  is  Peter  Peebles,  Uien,'  said  the  litigant,  rather 
sulkily,  as  one  who  thought  his  liquor  too  sparingly  meted  out 
to  him ;  'and  what  haye  you  to  say  to  that t ' 

'Peter  Peebles!'  repeated  Nanl^  Ewart^  and  seemed  to 
muse  upon  something  which  the  words  brought  to  his  remem- 
brance, while  the  Quaker  pursued  his  examination. 

'But  I  prithee,  Peter  Peebles^  what  is  thy  further  designa- 
tion 1  Thou  knowest^  in  our  country,  that  some  men  are  di&- 
tmguished  by  their  craft  and  calling,  as  oordwainers,  fishers, 
weavers,  or  the  like,  and  some  by  their  titles  as  proprietors  of 
land — which  sayouis  of  vanitjr — now,  how  may  you  be  di&- 
fcingniahflfi  from  othcTS of  the  same  nameT 

'As  Peter  Peebles  of  the  great  plea  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
c^ainst  Plainstanes,  e$  per  central  if  I  am  laird  of  naethiTig 
else,  I  am  aye  a  domiwiu  IM»J 

'  It's  but  a  poor  hurdahip^  I  doubt,'  said  Joshua. 

'Play,  Mr.  Peebles,'  said  Nanl^,  interrupting  the  conyersa- 
tion  abruptiy,  '  were  not  you  once  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh  1 ' 

'  Wm  I  a  burgess ! '  said  Peter,  indignantly,  'and  am  I  not  a 
burgess  eyen  now  t  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  my  right,  I 
trow-— once  proyost  and  aye  "my  lord." ' 

'Well,  Mr.  Burgess,  tell  me  farther,  haye  you  not  some 
property  in  the  Gude  Town  1 '  continued  Ewart. 

'  Troth  haye  I — ^that  is,  before  my  misfortunes,  I  had  twa  or 
three  bonny  bits  of  mailings  amang  the  doses  and  wynds,  for- 
bye  the  shop  and  the  story  abune  it  But  Plainstanes  has 
put  me  to  the  causeway  now.  Neyer  mind  though,  I  will  be 
apsides  with  him  yet' 

'Had  not  you  once  a  tenement  in  the  Coyenant  Close f  again 
demanded  Nanty. 

'  Tou  haye  hit  it,  kd,  though  ye  look  not  like  a  Goyenanter,' 
said  Peter;  'well  drink  to  its  memory — Hout  1  the  heart's  at 
the  mouth  o'  that  ill-faur'd  bit  stoup  already  S — ^it  brought  a 
lent^  reckoning  from  the  crawstep  to  the  groundsill,  that  ye 
might  ca'  fourteen  punds  aryear,  f orbye  the  laigh  cellar  that 
was  let  to  Luckie  Littleworth.' 

'And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  had  a  poor  old  lady 
for  your  tenant,  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittiebaskett'  said  Nanty, 
suppressing  his  emotion  with  difficultjr* 
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'Bemember!  G^— d,  I  have  gude  OMUie  to  remember  her/ 
said  Peter,  *for  she  tamed  a  dTVonr  on  my  haadfl,  the  aidd 
besom  i  and,  altera'  that  the  law  could  do  to  make  me  satis6ed 
and  paid,  in  the  way  of  poinding  and  distrenyieing^  and  aae 
forth,  as  the  kw  will,  she  ran  awa'  to  the  charity  workhouse,  a 
matter  of  twentjr  punds  Scots  in  my  debt ;  if  8  a  groat  ahame 
and  oppresBion  that  charity  workhouse,  taking  in  bankrapt 
dyvours  that  canna  pay  their  honest  creditors.' 

'  Methinks,  frien^'  said  the  Quaker,  ^  thine  own  rags  mig^t 
teach  thee  compassion  for  other  people's  nakedness.' 

'Bags  i'  said  Peter,  taking  Joshua's  words  literally.  'Does 
ony  wise  body  put  on  their  best  coat  when  they  are  traTelling^ 
and  keeping  company  with  Quakers  and  such  other  cattle  as 
the  road  a&rdst' 

'  The  old  lady  died,  I  have  heard,'  said  Nanty,  affoctimg  a 
moderation  whidi  was  belied  by  accents  that  f^tered  with 
passicm. 

'  She  might  live  or  die^  for  what  I  care,'  Mutwered  Peter  the 
Oruel;  ^  what  business  have  folk  to  do  to  livie^  that  canna  live 
as  law  will,  and  satisfy  their  just  and  lawful  creditorst' 

<  And  you — ^you  that  are  now  yourself  trodden  down  in  the 
very  kennel,  aro  you  not  sorry  for  what  you  have  donet  Do 
you  not  repent  having  occasioned  the  poor  widow-woman's 
deathr 

'What  for  should  I  repentf '  said  Peter.  'The  law  was  on 
my  side — a  decreet  of  the  bailies,  followed  by  poinding  and  an 
act  of  warding,  a  suspension  intended,  and  the  letters  found 
orderly  proceeded.  I  followed  the  auld  rudas  through  twa 
courts;  she  cost  me  mair  money  than  her  lugs  wero  worth.' 

'Now,  by  Heaven  1 '  said  Nanty,  'I  would  give  a  thousand 
guineas,  if  I  had  them,  to  have  you  worth  my  beating  I  Had 
you  said  you  repented,  it  had  hem  between  Qod  and  your  con* 
science;  but  to  hear  you  boast  of  your  villainy  I  Doyou  think 
it  little  to  have  reduced  the  aged  to  famine,  and  the  young  to 
infamy — to  have  caused  the  death  of  one  woman,  the  ruin  of 
another,  and  to  have  driven  a  man  to  exile  and  despairf  By 
Him  that  made  me,  I  can  scarce  keep  hands  off  you  I ' 

'Off  me !  I  defy  ye,'  said  Peter.  'I  take  this  honest  man 
to  witness  that,  if  ye  stir  the  neck  of  my  collar,  I  will  have 
my  action  for  stouthrei^  spulzie,  oppression,  assault  and  bat- 
tery. Here's  a  bra'  din,  indeed,  about  an  auld  wife  gaun  to 
the  grave,  a  young  limmer  to  the  dose^eads  and  causeway, 
and  a  sticket  stibbler  to  the  sea  instead  of  the  gallows ! ' 
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'Now,  by  my  soul,'  said  Naniy,  'thiB  is  too  much!  and 
since  you  can  feel  no  otherwiBe,  I  will  tiy  if  I  cannot  beat  some 
humanity  into  your  head  and  elioulders.' 

He  drew  his  hanger  as  he  spoke,  and  although  Joshua,  who 
had  in  yain  endeayoured  to  interrupt  the  dialogue,  to  which 
be  foresaw  a  violent  termination,  now  threw  himself  between 
Nanly  and  the  old  litigant,  he  could  not  prevent  the  latter 
from  receiving  two  or  three  sound  slaps  over  the  shoulder  with 
the  flat  side  ^  the  weapon. 

Poor  Peter  Peebles,  as  inglorious  in  his  extremity  as  he  had 
been  presumptuous  in  bringing  it  on,  now  ran  and  roared,  and 
bolted  out  of  the  apartment  and  house  itself,  pursued  by  Nanty, 
whose  passion  became  high  in  proportion  to  his  giving  way  to 
its  dictates,  and  by  Joshua,  who  still  interfered  at  every  risk, 
oalliDg  upon  Nanty  to  reflect  on  the  age  and  miserable  ciroum- 
stances  <rf  the  offender,  and  upon  Poor  Peter  to  stand  and  place 
himself  under  his  protection.  In  front  of  the  house,  however, 
Peter  Peebles  found  a  more  efficient  protector  than  the  worthy 
Quaker. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

NABBATIVB  OF  ALAN  FAIBFOBD 

OuB  readers  may  reoolleot  ihafc  Fairford  had  been  oonducted 
by  Diok  Qaidener  from  the  hooae  of  Fairladies  to  the  inn  d 
old  Father  Oradkenthom  m  order,  as  he  had  been  inf oimfid  by 
the  mysterious  Father  Buonaventure,  that  he  might  baye  the 
meeting  which  he  desired  with  Mr.  Redgawitietk  to  treat  with 
him  for  the  liberty  of  his  friend  Darsie.  His  guide^  by  the 
spedal  direction  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  had  introduced  him  into  the 
public-house  by  a  back-door,  and  reocwmiended  to  the  ]andl<Hd 
to  accommodate  him  with  a  private  apartment^  and  to  tieat 
him  with  all  civility,  but  in  other  respects  to  keep  his  eye  on 
him,  and  even  to  secure  his  person,  h  he  saw  any  reason  to 
suspect  him  to  be  a  spy.  He  was  not»  however,  subjected  to 
any  direct  restraint^  but  was  ushered  into  an  apartment^  where 
he  was  requested  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  wished  to  have  an  interview,  and  who,  as  Crackenthotp 
assured  him  with  a  significant  nod,  would  be  certainly  there  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  recommended  to 
him,  with  another  significant  sign,  to  keep  his  apartanmt^  '  as 
there  were  people  in  the  house  who  were  apt  to  busy  them- 
selves about  other  folks'  matters.' 

Alan  Fairford  complied  with  the  reconmiendatioD,  so  long 
as  he  thought  it  reasonable ;  but  when,  among  a  huge  party 
riding  up  to  the  house,  he  discerned  Redgauntlet»  whom  he 
had  seen  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  and 
whom,  by  his  height  and  strength,  he  easily  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  he  thought  it  proper  to  go  down  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  in  hopes  tibat,  by  more  closely  reconnoitring  the  party, 
he  might  discover  if  his  friend  Darsie  was  among  theuL 

The  reader  is  aware  that,  by  doing  so,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  Dande's  fall  from  his  side-saddle,  although 
his  disguise  and  mask  prevented  his  recognising  his  Mend«    It 
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may  be  also  reoollected  tbat^  while  Nixon  hurried  MisB  Red- 
gauntlet  and  her  brother  into  the  house,  their  uncle,  somewhat 
chafed  at  an  unezpeoted  and  inconvenient  interruption,  re- 
mained himself  in  parley  with  Fairford,  who  had  already 
successively  addressed  him  by  the  names  of  Henries  and  Bed- 
gauntlet  ;  neither  of  which,  any  more  than  the  acquaintance  of 
the  young  lawyer,  he  seemed  at  the  moment  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, though  an  air  of  haughty  indifiPerence  which  he  assumed 
could  not  conceal  his  vexation  and  embarrassment. 

'  If  we  must  needs  be  acquainted,  sir,'  he  said  at  last — *  for 
which  I  am  imable  to  see  any  necessity,  especially  as  I  am  now 
particularly  disposed  to  be  private — ^I  must  entreat  you  will 
tell  me  at  once  what  you  have  to  say,  and  permit  me  to  attend 
to  matters  of  more  importance.' 

'My  introduction,'  said  Fairford,  ' is  contained  in  this  letter 
(delivering  that  of  Maxwell).  I  am  convinced  that,  imder 
whatever  name  it  may  be  your  pleasure  for  the  present  to  be 
known,  it  is  into  your  hands,  and  youre  only,  that  it  should  be 
deliveml.' 

Bedgauntlet  turned  the  letter  in  his  hand,  then  read  the 
contents,  then  again  lodked  upon  the  letter,  and  sternly 
observed,  '  The  seal  of  the  letter  has  been  broken.  Was  thu 
the  case,  sir,  when  it  was  delivered  into  your  hand ) ' 

Fairford  despised  a  falsehood  as  much  as  any  man,  unless, 
perhaps,  as  Tom  Turnpenny  might  have  said,  *  in  the  way  of 
business.'  He  answered  readily  and  firmly,  'The  seal  was 
whole  when  the  letter  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Summertrees.' 

'  And  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  ? '  said  Redgauntlet,  not  sony,  perhaps,  to  pick  a  quarrel 
upon  a  point  foreign  to  the  tenor  d  the  epistle. 

*  I  have  never  broken  the  seal  of  any  letter  committed  to 
my  chaige,'  said  Alan ;  'not  from  fear  ol  those  to  whom  such 
letter  might  be  addressed,  but  from  respect  to  myself.' 

'That  is  well  worded,'  said  Redgaimtlet;  'and  jet,  young 
Mr.  Counsellor,  I  doubt  whether  your  delicacy  prevented  your 
reading  my  letter,  or  listening  to  the  contents  as  read  by  some 
other  person  after  it  was  opened.' 

'  I  certainly  did  hear  the  contents  read  over,'  said  Fairford ; 
*  and  they  were  such  as  to  surprise  me  a  good  deal.' 

'Now  that,'  said  Bedgauntlet,  'I  hold  to  be  pretty  much 
the  same,  in  foro  eonscierUicSf  as  if  you  had  broken  the  seal 
yourself.    I  shall  hold  myself  excused   from  entering  upon 
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farther  diaoourae  with  a  meeBenger  ao  £uthleBs;  and  yoa  maj 
thank  jourself  if  your  journey  has  been  fruitlesB.' 

'Stay,  air/  said  Fcdrford;  'and  know  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  paper  without  my  oonaent — 
I  may  even  say  against  my  will ;  Mr.  Buonaventure * . 

'Whof  demanded  Bedgauntlet^  in  a  wild  and  alainned 
manner — 'ti^Aom  was  it  you  named?' 

*  Father  Buooaventure,'  said  Alan — <a  CSatholic  priest^  aa  I 
apprehend,  whom  I  aaw  at  the  Miaa  Arthureta'  house,  called 
Fairladiea.' 

<  Miaa  Arthureta !  Fairladiea  i  A  Catholic  priest  1  Father 
Buonaventure  1 '  aaid  Bedgauntlet,  repeating  the  worda  of  Alan 
with aatoniahment.  'la  it  poaaible  that  human  raahnesB  can 
reach  auch  a  point  of  infatuation  t  Tell  me  the  truth,  I  con- 
jure you,  air.  I  have  the  deepest  intereat  to  know  whether  thia 
ia  more  than  an  idle  legend,  picked  up  from  hearsay  about  the 
country.  Tou  are  a  lawyer,  and  know  the  risk  incurred  by 
the  Catholic  clergy  whom  the  diacharge  of  their  du^  sends  to 
theae  bloody  ahorea.' 

'I  am  a  lawyer,  certainly,'  said  Fairford;  'but  my  holding 
auch  a  reapectable  condition  in  life  warranta  that  I  am  neither 
an  informer  nor  a  apy.  Here  ia  auffident  evidence  that  I  have 
aeen  Father  Buonaventure.' 

He  put  Buonaventure'a  letter  into  Bedgauntlef  a  hand,  and 
watched  hia  looka  doaely  while  he  read  it.  'Double-dyed  in- 
fetuation ! '  he  muttered,  with  looka  in  which  sorrow,  dis- 
pleasure, and  anxiety  were  mingled.  '"Save  me  from  the 
indiscretion  of  my  friends,"  says  the  Spaniard;  "I  can  save 
m3^1f  from  the  hostility  of  my  enemies. " ' 

He  then  read  the  letter  attentively,  and  for  two  or  three 
minutes  was  lost  in  thought,  while  some  purpose  of  import- 
ance aeemed  to  have  gathered  and  ait  brooding  upon  hia  coun- 
tenance. He  held  up  hia  finger  towarda  hia  aatellite,  Criatal 
Nixon,  who  replied  to  hia  aigiMl  with  a  prompt  nod ;  and  with 
one  or  two  of  the  attendanta  approached  Fairfotd  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  make  him  apprehensive  they  were  about  to  lay 
hold  of  him. 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  from  withinside  of  the 
house,  and  presently  rushed  forth  Peter  Peebles,  pursued  by 
Nanty  Ewart  with  hia  drawn  hanger,  and  the  wortiby  Quaker, 
who  waa  endeavouring  to  prevent  miachief  to  others,  at  aome 
riak  of  bringing  it  on  himself. 

A  wilder  and  yet  a  more  abaurd  figure  can  hardly  be 
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imagined  than  that  of  Poor  Peter  clattering  along  as  fast  as 
his  huge  boots  would  permit  him,  and  resembling  nothing  so 
much  as  a  flying  scarecrow;  while  the  thin  emaciated  form 
of  Nantj  Ewart^  with  the  hue  of  death  on  his  cheek,  and  the 
fire  of  vengeance  glancing  from  his  eye,  formed  a  ghastly  con- 
trast with  the  ridiculoos  object  of  his  pursuit. 

Bedgauntlet  threw  himself  between  them.  'What  extrava- 
gant folly  is  this  t '  he  said.  *  Put  up  your  weapon,  captain. 
Is  this  a  time  to  indulge  in  dnmken  brawls,  or  is  such  a  miser- 
able object  as  that  a  fitting  antagonist  for  a  man  of  courage  f ' 

*I  beg  pardon,'  said  the  captain,  sheathing  his  weapon. 
*  I  was  a  little  bit  out  of  the  way,  to  be  sure ;  but  to  know  the 
provocation,  a  man  mtist  read  my  heart,  and  that  I  hardly 
dare  to  do  myself.  But  the  wretch  is  safe  from  me.  Heaven 
has  done  its  own  vengeance  on  us  both.' 

While  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at 
first  crept  behind  Redgauntlet  in  bodily  fear,  began  now  to 
reassume  his  spirits.  Palling  his  protector  by  the  sleeve, 
'Mr.  Henries — Mr.  Herries,'  he  whispered,  eagerly,  'ye  have 
done  me  mair  than  ae  gude  turn,  and  if  ye  will  but  do  me 
anither  at  this  dead  pinch,  111  forgie  the  girded  keg  of  brandy 
that  you  and  Captain  Sir  Harry  Bedgimlet  drank  out  yon 
time.  Ye  sail  hae  an  ample  discharge  and  renunciation,  and 
though  I  should  see  you  walking  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  or 
standing  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  no  the  very 
thumbikins  themselves  should  bring  to  my  memory  that  ever 
I  saw  you  in  anns  yon  day.' 

He  accompanied  this  promise  by  pulling  so  hard  at  Bed- 
gauntlet's  cloak  that  he  at  last  turned  round.  '  Idiot  i  speak 
in  a  word  what  you  want.' 

'  Aweel — aweel  I  in  a  word  then,'  said  Peter  Peebles, '  I  have 
a  warrant  on  me  to  apprehend  that  man  that  stands  there, 
Alan  Fairford  by  name,  and  advocate  by  calling.  I  bought  it 
from  Maister  Justice  Foxley's  clerk,  Maister  Nicholas  Faggot^ 
wi'  the  guinea  that  you  gied  me.' 

'  Ha  i '  said  Bedgauntlet^  '  hast  thou  really  such  a  warrant  t 
Let  me  see  it.    Look  sharp  that  no  one  escape,  Cristal  Nixon.' 

Peter  produced  a  huge,  greasy,  leathern  pocket-book,  too 
dirty  to  permit  its  original  colour  to  be  visible,  filled  with 
scrolls  of  notes,  memories  to  counsel,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
besides.  From  amongst  this  precious  mass  he  called  forth  a 
paper,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Bedgaimtlet  or  Henries, 
as  he  continued  to  call  him,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  '  It's  a 
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formal  and  bmdiiig  warranty  proceeding  on  my  affidavy  made, 
that  the  said  Alan  Fairfori,  being  lawfully  engaged  in  my 
service,  had  slipped  the  tether  and  fled  over  the  Border,  and 
was  now  larking  there  and  thereabouts,  to  elude  and  eyite  the 
discharge  of  his  bounden  duty  to  me ;  and  therefore  granting 
warrant  to  constables  and  others  to  seek  for,  take,  and  appre- 
hend him,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  the  honourable 
Justice  Fozley  for  examination,  and,  if  necessary,  for  commit- 
ment. Now,  though  a'  this  be  fairly  set  down  as  I  teU  ye,  yrt 
where  am  I  to  get  an  officer  to  execute  this  warrant  in  sic  a 
country  as  this,  where  swords  and  pistols  flee  out  at  a  word's 
speaking,  and  folk  care  as  little  for  the  peace  of  King  Geoige 
as  the  peace  of  Auld  King  Coul  f  There's  that  drunken  skipper 
and  that  wet  Quaker  enticed  me  into  the  public  this  morning, 
and  because  I  wadna  gie  them  as  much  brandy  as  wad  have 
made  them  blind-drus^  they  baith  fell  on  me,  and  were  in  the 
way  of  guiding  me  very  ill.' 

While  Peter  went  on  in  this  manner,  Redgauntlet  glanced 
his  eye  over  the  warrant,  and  immediately  saw  that  it  must  be 
a  trick  passed  by  Nicholas  Faggot  to  dkeat  the  poor  insane 
wretch  out  of  his  solitary  guinea.  But  the  Justice  had  actually 
subscribed  it,  as  he  did  whatever  his  clerk  presented  to  him, 
and  Redgauntlet  resolved  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

Without  making  any  direct  answer,  therefore,  to  Peter 
Peebles,  he  walked  up  gravely  to  Fairford,  who  had  waited 
quietly  for  the  termination  of  a  scene  in  which  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  his  cUent,  Mr.  Peebles,  a  conspicuous 
actor. 

*  Mr.  Fairford,'  said  Redgauntlet^  *  there  are  many  reasons 
which  might  induce  me  to  comply  with  the  request^  or  rather 
the  injunctions,  of  the  excellent  Father  Buonaventure,  that  I 
should  communicate  with  you  upon  the  present  condition  of 
my  ward,  whom  you  know  under  the  name  of  Darsie  Latimer; 
but  no  man  is  better  aware  than  you  that  the  law  must  be 
obeyed,  even  in  oontiadiotion  to  o\ir  o^  feelings;  now,  this 
poor  man  has  obtained  a  warrant  for  canying  you  before  a 
magistrate  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  necessity  of  your  yield- 
ing to  it,  although  to  the  postponement  of  the  business  which 
you  may  have  with  me.' 

'A  warrant  against  me!'  said  Alan,  indignantly;  'and  at 
that  poor  miserable  wretch's  instance  ?  Why,  this  is  a  trick — 
a  mere  and  most  palpable  trick  1 ' 

'  It  may  be  so^'  replied  Redgauntlet,  with  great  equanimity. 
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'doubtless  you  know  best ;  only  the  writ  appears  regular,  and 
with  that  respect  for  the  law  which  has  been/  he  said,  with 
hypocritical  formality,  'a  leading  feature  of  my  character 
through  life,  I  cannot  dispense  with  giving  my  poor  aid  to  the 
support  of  a  legal  warrant.  Look  at  it  yourself,  and  be  satisfied 
it  is  no  trick  of  mine/ 

Fairford  ran  over  the  affidavit  and  the  warranty  and  then 
exclaimed  once  more  that  it  was  an  impudent  imposition,  and 
that  he  would  hold  those  who  acted  upon  such  a  warrant  liable 
in  the  highest  damages.  'I  guess  at  your  motive,  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet,'  he  said, '  for  acquiescing  in  so  ridiculous  a  proceeding. 
But  be  assured  you  will  find  that  in  this  country  one  act  of 
illegal  violence  will  not  be  covered  or  atoned  for  by  practising 
another.  You  cannot,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  pretend 
to  say  you  regard  this  as  a  legal  warrant.' 

'I  am  no  lawyer,  sir,'  said  Redgaimtlet;  'and  pretend 
not  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  law :  the  warrant  is  quite  formal, 
and  that  is  enough  for  me.' 

'  Did  ever  any  one  hear,'  said  Fairford, '  of  an  advocate  being        / 
compelled  to  return  to  his  task,  like  a  collier  or  a  Salter*  who  \/ 
has  deserted  his  masterf 

'I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not»'  said  Bedgauntleti 
drily,  'unless  on  the  groimd  that  the  services  of  the  lawyer  are 
the  most  expensive  and  least  useful  of  the  two.' 

'Tou  cannot  mean  this  in  earnest,'  said  Fairford — 'you 
cannot  really  mean  to  avail  yourself  of  so  poor  a  contrivance 
to  evade  the  word  pledged  by  your  friend,  your  ghostly  father, 
in  my  behalf)  I  may  have  been  a  fool  for  trusting  it  too 
easily,  but  think  what  you  must  be  if  you  can  abuse  my  con- 
fidence in  this  manner.  I  entreat  you  to  reflect  that  this 
usage  releases  me  from  all  promises  of  secrecy  or  connivance 
at  what  I  am  apt  to  think  are  very  dangerous  practices,  and 
that ' 

'Harkye,  Mr.  Fairford,'  said  Bedgauntleti  'I  must  here 
interrupt  you  for  your  own  sake.  One  word  of  betraying  what 
you  may  have  seen,  or  what  you  may  have  suspected,  and  your 
seclusion  is  like  to  have  either  a  very  distant  or  a  very  brief 
termination — ^in  either  case  a  most  undesirable  one.  At  present^ 
you  are  sure  of  being  at  liberty  in  a  veiy  few  days,  perhaps 
much  sooner.' 

'And  my  friend,'  said  Alan  Fairford,  'for  whose  sake  I  have 
run  myself  into  this  danger,  what  is  to  become  of  him)    Dark 

•  CSee  Note  t5.] 
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and  dangerous  man ! '  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  Toioe,  *  I  will 
not  be  again  cajoled  by  deceitful  promises ' 

*  I  give  you  my  honour  that  your  friend  is  well,'  interrupted 
Redgauntlet ;  *  perhaps  I  may  permit  you  to  see  him,  if  you 
will  but  submit  with  patience  to  a  fate  which  is  inevitabla' 

But  Alan  Fairf  ord,  considering  his  confidence  as  haying  been 
abused,  first  by  Maxwell  and  next  by  the  priest,  raised  his 
voice,  and  appealed  to  all  the  king's  lieges  within  hearing 
against  the  violence  with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  was 
instantly  seized  on  by  Nixon  and  two  assistants,  who^  holding 
down  his  arms  and  endeavouring  to  stop  his  mouth,  were  about 
to  hurry  him  away. 

The  honest  Quaker,  who  had  kept  out  of  Redgauntlefs 
presence,  now  came  boldly  forward. 

'Friend,'  said  he,  'thou  dost  more  than  thou  canst  answer. 
Thou  knowest  me  well,  and  thou  art  aware  that  in  me  thou 
hast  a  deeply-injured  neighbour,  who  was  dwelling  beside  thee 
in  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  his  heart.' 

'  Tush,  Jonathan,'  said  Redgauntlet — '  talk  not  to  me,  man : 
it  is  neither  the  craft  of  a  young  lawyer  nor  the  nmplicUy  of 
an  old  hypocrite  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose.' 

'  By  my  faith,'  said  the  captain,  coming  forward  in  his  turn, 
'  this  is  hardly  fair.  General ;  and  I  doubt,'  he  added,  '  whether 
the  will  of  my  owners  can  make  me  a  party  to  such  proceedings. 
Nay,  never  fumble  with  your  sword-hilt,  but  out  with  it  like  a 
man,  if  you  are  for  a  tilting.'  He  unsheathed  his  hanger,  and 
continued — 'I  will  neither  see  my  comrade  Fairford  nor  the 
old  Quaker  abused.  D — n  all  warrants,  £alse  or  true — curse 
the  justice — confound  the  constable!  and  here  stands  little 
Nanty  Ewart  to  make  good  what  he  says  against  gentle  and 
simple,  in  spite  of  horseshoe  or  horseradish  either.' 

The  cry  of  '  Down  with  all  warrants  ! '  was  popular  in  the 
ears  of  the  militia  of  the  inn,  and  Nanty  Ewart  was  no  less  sol 
Fishers,  hostlers,  seamen,  smugglers  began  to  crowd  to  the 
spot.  Grackenthorp  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mediate.  The 
attendants  of  Redgauntlet  began  to  handle  their  firearms ;  but 
their  master  shouted  to  them  to  forbear,  and,  unsheathing  his 
sword  as  quick  as  Ughtning,  he  rushed  on  Ewart  in  the  midst 
of  his  bravade,  and  struck  Ids  weapon  from  his  hand  witii  such 
address  and  force  that  it  flew  three  yards  from  him.  Closing 
with  him  at  the  same  moment,  he  gave  him  a  severo  fall,  and 
waved  his  sword  over  his  head,  to  show  he  was  abeolut^y  at 
his  meroy. 
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'There,  joa  drunken  vagabond/  he  said,  'I  give  you  your 
life ;  you  are  no  bad  f ellow,  if  you  could  keep  from  brawling 
AOTi^mg  your  friends.  Bat  we  all  know  Nanty  Ewart,'  he  said 
to  the  crowd  around,  with  a  forgiving  laugh,  which,  joined 
to  the  awe  his  prowess  had  inspired,  entirely  confirmed  their 
wK¥ering  allegiance. 

They  shouted,  'The  Laird  for  ever!'  while  poor  Nanty, 
xiaiDgfrom  the  earth,  on  whose  lap  he  had  been  stretched  so 
rodely,  went  in  quest  of  his  hanger,  lifted  it»  wiped  it,  and,  as 
he  retomed  the  weapon  to  the  scabbard,  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  *  It  is  true  they  say  of  him,  and  the  devil  will  stand  his 
friend  till  his  hour  come ;  I  will  cross  him  no  more.' 

So  saying,  he  slunk  from  the  crowd,  cowed  and  disheartened 
by  his  defeat. 

'For  you,  Joshua  Geddes,'  said  Bedgauntlet^  approaching 
the  Quaker,  who^  with  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  had  beheld  the 
scene  of  violence,  '  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  anreet  thee  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace  altogether  imbeooming  thy  pretended 
principles;  and  I  believe  it  will  go  hard  with  thee  both  in  a 
Cknirt  of  Justice  and  among  thine  own  Society  of  Friends,  as 
they  call  themselves,  who  will  be  but  indifferently  pleased  to 
see  ihe  quiet  tenor  of  their  hypocrisy  insulted  by  such  violent 
inoceedings.' 

'/  violent  I'  said  Joslma — '/  do  aught  imbecoming  the 
principles  of  the  Friends !  I  defy  thee,  man,  and  I  charge  thee, 
aa  a  Christian,  to  forbear  vexing  my  soul  with  such  charges :  it 
is  grievous  enough  to  me  to  have  seen  violences  which  I  was 
TUiable  to  prevent.' 

'Oh,  Joshua — Joshua!'  said  Redgauntlet^  with  a  sardonic 
smile,  'thou  light  of  the  faithful  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  and 
the  places  adjacent^  wilt  thou  thus  fall  away  from  the  trutht 
Hast  thou  not)  before  us  all,  attempted  to  rescue  a  man  from 
the  warrant  of  lawY  Didst  thou  not  encourage  that  drunken 
fellow  to  draw  his  weapon ;  and  didst  thou  not  thyself  flourish 
thy  cudgel  in  the  cause  t  Think'st  thou  that  the  oaths  of  the 
injured  Peter  Peebles  and  the  conscientious  Cristal  Nixon,  be- 
sides those  of  such  gentlemen  as  look  on  this  strange  scene, 
who  not  only  put  on  swearing  as  a  garment,  but  to  whom,  in 
custom-house  matters,  oaths  are  literallv  meat  and  drink — dost 
thou  not  think,  I  say,  that  these  men's  oaths  will  go  farther 
than  thy  "Yea"  and  "Nay"  m  this  matter?' 

'I  will  swear  to  anything,'  said  Peter:  'all  is  fair  when  it 
comes  to  an  oath  ad  lUemJ 
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'Tou  do  me  foul  wrong/  said  the  Quaker,  undiBmayed  fay 
the  general  laugh.  'I  encouraged  no  drawing  of  weapone^ 
though  I  attempted  to  move  an  imjust  man  by  some  use  of 
argument;  I  brandished  no  cudgel,  although  it  may  be  that 
the  ancient  Adam  struggled  within  me,  and  caused  my  hand 
to  grasp  mine  oaken  staff  firmer  than  usual,  when  I  saw 
innocence  borne  down  with  violence.  But  why  talk  I  what  is 
true  and  just  to  thee,  who  hast  been  a  man  of  violence  fran 
thy  youth  upwards  f  Let  me  rather  speak  to  thee  cnich 
language  as  thou  canst  comprehend.  Deliver  these  young  men 
up  to  me,'  he  said,  when  he  had  led  Redgauntlet  a  little  apart 
from  the  crowd,  *  and  I  will  not  only  free  thee  from  the  heavy 
charge  of  damages  which  thou  hast  incuired  by  thine  outrage 
upon  my  property,  but  I  will  add  ransom  for  them  and  for 
myself.  What  would  it  profit  thee  to  do  the  youths  wrong,  by 
detaining  them  in  captivity  f ' 

'  Mr.  Geddes,'  said  Redgauntlet,  in  a  tone  more  respectful 
than  he  had  hitherto  used  to  the  Quaker,  '  your  language  is 
disinterested,  and  I  respect  the  fidelity  of  your  friendshipb 
Perhaps  we  have  mistaken  each  other's  principles  and  nK>tive8 ; 
but  if  so,  we  have  not  at  present  time  for  explanation.  Make 
yourself  easy.  I  hope  to  raise  your  friend  Darsie  Latimer  to  a 
pitch  of  eminence  which  you  will  witness  with  pleasure — nay, 
do  not  attempt  to  answer  me.  The  other  young  man  shiul 
suffer  restraint  a  few  days,  probably  only  a  few  hours ;  it  is  not 
more  than  due  for  his  pragmatical  interference  in  what  con- 
cemed  him  not.  Do  you,  Mr.  Geddes,  be  so  prudent  as  to 
take  your  horse  and  leave  this  place,  which  is  growing  eveiy 
moment  more  unfit  for  the  abode  of  a  man  of  peace.  Tou  may 
wait  the  event  in  safety  at  Mount  Sharon.' 

'  Friend,'  replied  Joshua,  '  I  cannot  comply  with  thy  advice : 
I  will  remain  here,  even  as  thy  prisoner,  as  thou  didst  but  now 
threaten,  rather  than  leave  the  youth,  who  hath  suffered  by 
and  through  me  and  my  misfortunes,  in  his  present  state  A 
doubtful  safety.  Wherefore,  I  will  not  mount  my  steed  Solo- 
mon, neither  will  I  turn  his  head  towards  Mount  Sharon,  until 
I  see  an  end  of  this  matter.' 

'A  prisoner,  then,  you  must  be,'  said  Redgauntlet.  'I 
have  no  time  to  dispute  the  matter  farther  with  you.  But 
tell  me  for  what  you  fix  your  eyes  so  attentively  on  yonder 
people  of  mine ) ' 

'  To  speak  the  truth,'  said  the  Quaker,  '  I  admire  to  behold 
among  them  a  little  wretch  of  a  boy  called  Benjie,  to  whom  I 
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think  Satan  has  given  the  power  of  transporting  himself  where- 
soever mischief  is  going  forward,  so  that  it  may  he  truly  said, 
tHere  is  no  evil  in  this  land  wherein  he  hath  not  a  finger,  if  not 
&  ^whole  hand.' 

The  hoy,  who  saw  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  they  spoke, 
seemed  emharrassed,  and  rather  desirous  of  making  his  escape ; 
Init  at  a  signal  from  Redgauntlet  he  advanced,  assuming  the 
sheepish  look  and  rustic  manner  with  which  the  jackanapes 
oov^«d  much  acuteness  and  roguery. 

*  How  long  have  you  heen  with  the  party,  sirrah,'  said  Bed- 
gauntlet. 

'Since  the  raid  on  the  stake-nets,'  said  Benjie,  with  his 
finger  in  his  mouth. 

'And  what  made  you  follow  usT 

'I  dauredna  stay  at  hame  for  the  oonstahles,'  replied  the 
boy. 

'And  what  have  you  heen  doing  all  this  timet' 

'Doing,  sir!  I  dmna  ken  what  ye  ca'  doing — I  have  heen 
doing  naething,'  said  Benjie;  then  seeing  something  in  Bed- 
gauntlet's  eye  which  was  not  to  he  trifled  with,  he  added, 
'  Naething  but  waiting  on  Maister  Cristal  Nixon.' 

'Huml  —  ay  —  indeed?'  muttered  Bedgauntlet.  'Must 
Master  Nixon  bring  his  own  retinue  into  the  fieldf  This  must 
be  seen  to.' 

He  was  about  to  pursue  his  inquiiy,  when  Nixon  himself 
oame  to  him  with  looks  of  anxious  haste.  'The  Father  is 
come,'  he  whispered,  '  and  the  gentlemen  are  getting  together 
in  the  largest  room  of  the  house,  and  they  desire  to  see  you. 
Tender  is  your  nephew,  too,  making  a  noise  like  a  man  in 
Bedlam.' 

'  I  will  look  to  it  all  instantly,'  said  Bedgauntlet  '  Is  the 
Father  lodged  as  I  directed!' 

Cristal  nodded. 

'  Now,  then,  for  the  final  trial,'  said  Bedgauntlet.  He  folded 
his  hands,  looked  upwards,  crossed  himself,  and  after  this  act 
of  devotion  (almost  the  first  which  any  one  had  observed  him 
make  use  of),  he  commanded  Nixon  to  keep  good  watch,  have 
his  horses  and  men  ready  for  every  emergence,  look  after  the 
safe  custody  of  the  prisoners,  but  treat  them  at  the  same  time 
well  and  civilly.  And  these  orders  given,  he  darted  hastily 
into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

NABBATIYB  OONTmUBD 

REDGAUNTLBr'B  fiist  oouTBe  was  to  the  chamber  of  his  nepheir. 
He  unlocked  the  door,  entered  the  apartment^  and  asked  what 
he  wanted,  that  he  made  so  much  noise. 

'  I  want  my  liberty/  said  Dande,  who  had  wrought  himself 
up  to  a  pitch  of  passion  in  which  his  imde's  wrath  had  lost  its 
tBRors — *  I  desire  my  liberty,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  safety 
of  my  beloved  fnend,  Alan  Fairf ord,  whose  voice  I  heard  bib 
now.' 

'  Your  liberty  shall  be  your  own  within  half  an  bonr  from 
this  period ;  your  friend  shall  be  also  set  at  freedom  in  due 
time,  and  you  yourself  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  his  place 
of  confinement.' 

'This  does  not  satisfy  me,'  said  Darsie:  'I  must  see  my 
friend  instantly ;  he  is  here,  and  he  is  here  endangered  on  my 
account  only.  I  have  heard  violent  exdamationB — the  dash  of 
swords.  Tou  will  gain  no  point  with  me  unless  I  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  his  safety.' 

*  Arthur — dearest  nephew,'  answered  Redgauntlet^  'drive 
me  not  mad  I  Thine  own  fate — that  of  thy  house — that  of 
thousands — ^that  of  Britain  herself,  are  at  this  mcnnent  in  the 
scales ;  and  you  are  only  occupied  about  the  safety  of  a  poor 
insignificant  pettifogger  1 ' 

'He  has  sustained  injury  at  your  hands,  theuT  said  Darsie, 
fiercely.  '  I  know  he  has ;  but  if  so,  not  even  our  relationship 
shall  protect  you.' 

'Peace,  ungrateful  and  obstinate  fooll'  said  Redgauntlet. 
'Tet  stay.  Will  you  be  satisfied  if  you  see  this  Alan  Fairford, 
the  bundle  of  bombasine — ^this  precious  friend  of  yours — ^weU 
and  sound  f  Will  you,  I  say,  be  satisfied  with  seeing  him  in 
perfect  safety,  without  attempting  to  speak  to  or  converse  with 
himf '     Darsie  signified  his  as^t.     'Tttke  hold  of  my  arm, 
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then,'  said  Bedgatintlet ;  'and  do  yon,  nieoe  Lilias,  take  the 
other ;  and  heware,  Sir  Arthur,  hov  you  bear  yourself.' 

Darsie  was  compelled  to  aoquiesoe,  sufficiently  aware  that 
his  uncle  would  permit  him  no  interview  with  a  friend  whose 
influence  would  certainly  be  used  against  his  present  earnest 
wishes,  and  in  some  measure  contented  with  the  assurance  of 
Fairford's  personal  safety. 

Redgauntlet  led  them  through  one  or  two  passages  (for  the 
house,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  very  irregular,  and  built  at 
different  times),  until  they  entered  an  apartment  where  a  man 
with  shouldered  carabine  kept  watch  at  the  door,  but  readily 
turned  the  key  for  their  reception.  In  this  room  they  found 
Alan  Fairf ord  and  the  Quaker,  apparently  in  deep  conversation 
with  each  other.  They  looked  up  as  Redgauntlet  and  his 
party  entered ;  and  Alan  pulled  off  his  hat  and  made  a  pro- 
found reverence,  which  the  young  lady,  who  recognised  him — 
though,  masked  as  she  was,  he  could  not  know  her — returned 
with  some  embarrassment,  arising  probably  from  the  recollection 
of  the  bold  step  she  had  taken  in  visiting  him. 

Darsie  longed  to  speak,  but  dared  not.  His  unde  only 
said,  'Gentlemen,  I  know  you  are  as  anxious  on  Mr.  Darsie 
Latimer's  account  as  he  is  upon  yours.  I  am  commissioned  by 
him  to  inform  you  that  he  is  as  well  as  you  are.  I  trust  you 
will  all  meet  soon.  Meantime,  although  I  cannot  suffer  you  to 
be  at  laige,  you  shall  be  as  well  treated  as  is  possible  under 
your  temporaiy  confinement.' 

He  paissed  on,  without  pausing  to  hear  the  answers  which 
the  lawyer  and  the  Quaker  were  hastening  to  prefer ;  and  only 
waving  his  hand  by  way  of  adieu,  made  his  exit  with  the  real 
and  the  seeming  lady  whom  he  had  under  bis  charge  through 
a  door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  which  was  fastened 
and  guarded  like  that  by  which  they  entered. 

Redgauntlet  next  led  the  way  into  a  very  small  room, 
adjoining  which,  but  divided  by  a  partition,  was  one  of  ap- 
parently larger  dimensions;  for  they  heard  the  tramplix^  of 
the  heavy  boots  of  the  period,  as  if  several  persons  were 
walking  to  and  fro,  and  conversing  in  low  and  anxious 
whispers. 

'  Here,'  said  Redgauntlet  to  his  nephew,  as  he  disencumbered 
him  from  the  riding-skirt  and  the  mask,  '  I  restore  you  to  your- 
self, and  trust  you  will  lay  aside  all  effeminate  thoughts  with 
this  feminine  dress.  Do  not  blush  at  having  worn  a  disguise 
to  which  kings  and  heroes  have  been  reduced.     It  is  when 
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f emald  oiaf t  or  female  oowardioe  find  their  way  into  a  manly 
boflom  that  he  who  entertains  these  sentiments  should  take 
eternal  shame  to  himself  for  thus  having  resembled  woman- 
kind. Follow  me,  while  Lilias  remains  here.  I  will  introduce 
you  to  those  whom  I  hope  to  see  associated  with  you  in  the 
most  glorious  cause  that  hand  ever  drew  sword  in.' 

Darsie  paused.  'Unole^'  he  said,  'my  person  is  in  your 
hands;  but  remember,  my  will  is  my  own.  I  will  not  be 
hurried  into  any  resolution  of  importance.  Remember  what  I 
haye  already  said — what  I  now  repeat — that  I  will  take  no 
step  of  importance  but  upon  conviction.' 

'But  canst  thou  be  convinced,  thou  foolish  boy,  without 
hearing  and  understanding  the  grounds  on  which  we  actt' 

So  sayings  he  took  Darsie  by  the  arm  and  walked  with  him 
to  the  next  room — a  large  apartment^  partly  filled  with  miscel- 
laneous articles  of  commerce,  chiefly  connected  with  contraband 
trade ;  where,  among  bales  and  barrels,  sat  or  walked  to  and 
fro  several  gentlemen,  whose  manners  and  looks  seemed  superior 
to  the  plain  riding-dresses  which  they  wore. 

There  was  a  grave  and  stem  anxiety  upon  their  countenances, 
when,  on  Redgauntlet's  entrance,  they  drew  from  their  separate 
coteries  into  one  group  around  him,  and  saluted  him  with  a 
formality  which  had  something  in  it  of  ominous  melancholy. 
As  Darsie  looked  around  the  circle,  he  thought  he  could  diaoem 
in  it  few  traces  of  that  adventurous  hope  which  urges  men 
upon  desperate  enterprises;  and  began  to  believe  that  the 
conspiracy  would  dissolve  of  itself,  without  the  necessity  of  his 
placuig  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  so  violent  a  character  as 
his  unde,  and  incurring  the  hasard  with  which  such  opposition 
must  needs  be  attended. 

Mr.  Redgauntlet,  however,  did  not,  or  would  not|  see  any 
such  marks  of  depression  of  spirit  amongst  his  coadjutors,  but 
met  them  with  cheerful  countenance  and  a  warm  greeting  of 
welcome.  '  Happy  to  meet  you  here,  my  lord,'  he  said,  bow- 
ing low  to  a  slender  young  man.  'I  trust  you  come  with  the 
pledges  of  your  noble  father  of  B— and  all  that  loyal  house. 
Sir  Richard,  what  news  in  the  westt  I  am  told  you  had  two 
hundred  men  on  foot  to  have  joined  when  the  fatal  retreat  from 
Derby  was  conmienced.  When  the  White  Standard  is  again 
displayed,  it  shall  not  be  turned  back  so  easily,  either  by  the 
force  of  its  enemies  or  the  falsehood  of  its  Iriends.  Doctor 
Orumball,  I  bow  to  the  representative  of  Oxford,  the  mother  of 
learning  and  loyalty.     Pengwinion,  you  Gomish  chough,  has 
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this  good  wind  blown  you  north  t  Ah,  my  brave  Cambro- 
Britons,  when  was  Wales  last  in  the  race  of  hononrT 

Such  and  such-like  compliments  he  dealt  aroimd,  which 
were  in  general  answered  by  silent  bows ;  but  when  he  saluted 
one  of  his  own  oountiymen  by  the  name  of  MacKellar,  and 
greeted  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  by  that  of  Pate-in-Peril,  the 
latter  replied,  'that  if  Pate  were  not  a  fool,  he  would  be  Pate- 
in-Safety ' ;  and  the  former,  a  thin  old  gentleman,  in  tarnished 
embroidezy,  said  bluntly,  'Ay,  troth,  Redgauntlet,  I  am  here 
just  like  yourself :  I  haye  little  to  lose ;  they  that  took  my 
land  the  last  time  may  take  my  life  this,  and  that  is  all  I  care 
about  it.' 

The  English  gentlemen,  who  were  stUl  m  possession  of  their 
paternal  estates,  looked  doubtfully  on  each  other,  and  there 
was  something  whispered  among  them  of  the  fox  which  had 
lost  his  tail. 

Bedgauntlet  hastened  to  address  them.  *  I  think,  my  lords 
and  gentlemen,'  he  said,  '  that  I  can  account  for  something  like 
sadness  which  has  crept  upon  an  assembly  gathered  together 
for  so  noble  a  purpose.  Our  numbers  seem,  when  thus  as- 
sembled, too  small  and  inconsiderable  to  shake  the  firm-seated 
usurpation  of  a  half-century.  But  do  not  count  us  by  what 
we  are  in  thew  and  muscle,  but  by  what  our  summons  can  do 
among  our  countiymen.  In  this  small  party  are  those  who 
have  power  to  raise  battalions,  and  those  who  have  wealth  to 
pay  them.  And  do  not  belieye  our  friends  who  are  absent  are 
cold  or  indifferent  to  the  cause.  Let  us  once  light  the  signal, 
and  it  will  be  hailed  by  all  who  retain  love  for  the  Stuart^  and 
by  all — a  more  numerous  body — ^who  hate  the  Elector.  Here 
I  haye  letters  from ' 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  interrupted  the  speaker.  'We  all 
confide,  Redgauntlet,  in  your  yalour  and  skill,  we  admire  your 
perseyerance,  and  probably  nothing  short  of  your  strenuous 
exertions,  and  the  emulation  awakened  by  your  noble  and  dis- 
interested conduct,  could  haye  brought  so  many  of  us,  the 
scattered  remnant  of  a  disheartened  party,  to  meet  together 
once  again  in  solemn  consultation — ^for  I  take  it,  gentlemen,' 
he  said,  looking  round,  'this  is  only  a  consultation.' 

'  Nothing  more,'  said  the  young  lord. 

'Nothing  more,'  said  Doctor  Grumball,  shaking  his  large 
academical  peruke. 

And  '  Only  a  consultation,'  was  echoed  by  the  others. 

Redgauntlet  bit  his  lip.     '  I  had  hopes,'  he  said,  '  that  the 
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disoouiTBes  I  have  held  with  most  of  you,  from  time  to  time, 
had  ripened  into  more  maturity  than  your  words  imply,  and 
that  we  were  here  to  execute  aa  well  as  to  deliberate.  And  for 
this  we  stand  prepared:  I  can  raise  five  hundred  men  with 
my  whistle.' 

'Fiye  hundred  men  1'  said  one  of  the  Welsh  squires.  'Cot 
bless  us  1  and,  pray  you,  what  oood  oould  five  hundred  men 
dot' 

*  All  that  the  priming  does  for  the  cannon,  Mr.  Meredith,' 
answered  Bedgauntlet :  'it  will  enable  us  to  seise  Carlisle,  and 
you  know  what  our  friends  have  engaged  for  in  that  case.' 

*  Yes,  but^'  said  the  young  nobleman,  '  you  must  not  huny 
us  on  too  fast,  Mr.  Redgauntlet;  we  are  all,  I  beliere,  as 
sincere  and  true-hearted  in  this  business  as  you  are,  but  we 
wOl  not  be  driyen  forward  blindfold.  We  owe  caution  to 
ourselves  and  our  families,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  we  are 
empowered  to  represent  on  this  occasion.' 

<  Who  hurries  you,  my  lord  f  Who  is  it  that  would  driye 
this  meeting  forward  blindfold)  I  do  not  imderstand  your 
lordship,'  said  Redgauntlet. 

'Nay,'  Bud  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  'at  least  do  not  let  us  &I1 
under  our  old  reproach  of  disagreeing  among  ourselyes.  What 
my  lord  means,  Redgauntlet^  is,  that  we  have  this  morning 
heard  it  is  uncertain  whether  you  could  even  bring  that  body  of 
men  whom  you  count  upon ;  yotu:  countryman,  Mr,  MacRellar, 
seemed,  just  before  you  came  in,  to  doubt  whether  your  peojde 
would  rise  in  any  force,  unless  you  could  produce  the  autliority 
of  your  nephew.' 

'I  might  ask,'  said  Redgauntlet,  'what  right  MacRellar,  or 
any  one,  has  to  doubt  my  being  able  to  accomplish  what  I  stand 
pledged  for  t  But  our  hopes  consist  in  our  unity.  Here  stands 
my  nephew.  Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  my  kinsman,  Sir 
Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk.' 

'Gentlemen,'  said  Darsie,  with  a  throbbing  bosom,  for  he 
felt  the  crisis  a  yery  painful  one,  '  allow  me  to  say  that  I  sus- 
pend expressing  my  sentiments  on  the  important  subject  under 
discussion  until  I  haye  heard  those  of  the  present  meeting.' 

'  Proceed  in  your  deliberations,  gentlemen,'  said  Redgauntlet ; 
'  I  will  show  my  nephew  such  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  the 
result  as  yriill  entirely  remoye  any  scruples  which  may  hang 
around  his  mind.' 

Dr.  Grumball  now  coughed,  '  shook  his  ambrosial  curls,'  and 
addressed  the  assembly. 
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'The  principles  of  Oxford,'  he  said,  'are  well  underatood, 
ainoe  she  was  Uie  last  to  resign  herself  to  ihe  Arch-Usuiper; 
since  she  has  condemned,  by  her  sovereign  authority,  the  blas- 
phemous, atheistical,  and  anarchical  tenets  of  Locke  and  other 
deluders  of  the  public  mind.  Oxford  will  give  men,  money, 
and  countenance  to  the  cause  of  the  rightful  monarch.  But 
we  have  been  often  deluded  by  foreign  powers,  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  our  seal  to  stir  up  dvil  dissensions  in  Britain,  not 
for  the  advantage  of  our  blessed  though  banished  monarch,  but 
to  engender  disturbances  by  which  they  might  profit^  while  we, 
their  tools,  are  sure  to  be  ruined.  Oxford,  therefore,  will  not 
rise  unless  our  sovereign  comes  in  person  to  claim  our  allegiance, 
in  which  case,  God  forbid  we  should  refuse  him  our  best 
obedience.' 

'  It  is  a  very  cood  advice,'  said  Mr.  Meredith. 

*  In  troth,'  eaid  Sir  Richard  Glendale, '  it  is  the  very  keystone 
of  our  enterprise,  and  the  only  condition  upon  which  I  myself 
and  others  could  ever  have  dreamt  of  taking  up  anns.  No 
insnixection  which  has  not  Charles  Edward  himself  at  its  head 
wiU  ever  last  longer  than  till  a  single  foot-company  of  redcoats 
march  to  disperse  it.' 

'  This  is  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  all  my  family,'  aaid  the 
young  nobleman  already  mentioned;  'and  I  own  I  am  some- 
what surprised  at  being  summoned  to  attend  a  dangerous 
rendesvons  such  as  this,  before  something  certain  could  have 
been  stated  to  us  on  this  most  important  preliminary  point.' 

'Pardon  me,  my  lord,'  said  Bedgauntlet;  'I  have  not  been 
so  unJTist  either  to  myself  or  my  friends — ^I  had  no  means  of 
conununicating  to  our  distant  confederates,  without  the  greatest 
risk  of  discovery,  what  is  known  to  some  of  my  honourable 
friends.  As  courageous  and  as  resolved  as  when,  twenty  years 
since,  he  threw  himself  into  the  wilds  of  Moidart,  Charles 
Edward  has  instantly  complied  vnitii  the  wishes  of  his  faithful 
subjects.  Charles  Edward  is  in  this  country — Charles  Edward 
is  in  this  house  1  Charles  Edward  waits  but  your  present 
decision,  to  receive  the  homage  of  those  who  have  ever  called 
themselves  his  loyal  liegemen.  He  that  wotdd  now  turn  his 
coat  and  change  his  note  must  do  so  under  the  eye  of  his 
sovereign.' 

There  was  a  deep  pause.  Those  among  the  conspirators 
whom  mere  habit  or  a  desire  of  preserving  consistency  had 
engaged  in  the  afiair  now  saw  with  terror  their  retreat  cut  off; 
and  others,  who  at  a  distance  had  regarded  the  proposed  enter- 
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prise  as  hopeful,  trembled  when  the  moment  of  actually  em- 
barking in  it  was  thus  unexpectedly  and  almost  inoTitably 
precipitated. 

'How  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen!'  said  Bedgauntlet 
'  Is  it  delight  and  rapture  that  keep  you  thus  silent  f  Where  aie 
the  eager  welcomes  that  should  be  paid  your  rightful  kin^  who 
a  second  time  confides  his  person  to  the  care  of  his  sabjects^ 
nndeterred  by  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  severe  privations  cl 
his  former  expeditixm  t  I  hope  there  is  no  gentleman  here  that 
is  not  ready  to  redeem,  in  iuis  prince's  presence,  the  pledge  of 
fidelity  which  he  offered  in  his  absence)' 

'  I,  at  least)'  said  the  young  nobleman,  resolutely,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  sword,  'will  not  be  that  coward.  If 
C^les  is  come  to  these  shores,  I  will  be  tiie  first  to  give 
him  welcome,  and  to  devote  my  life  and  fortune  to  his 
service.' 

'Before  Got|'  said  Mr.  Meredith,  'I  do  not  see  that  Mr. 
Bedcantlet  has  left  us  anything  else  to  da' 

'Stay,'  said  Summertrees,  'there  is  yet  (me  other  question. 
Has  he  brought  any  of  those  Irish  rappaiees  with  hun,  who 
broke  the  uoSl  of  our  last  glorious  affitirt' 

'  Not  a  man  of  them,'  said  Bedgauntlet. 

'I  trust,'  said  Dr.  Grumball,  'that  there  are  no  Catholic 
priests  in  his  company )  I  would  not  intrude  on  the  private 
conscience  of  my  sovereign,  but,  as  an  unworthy  son  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  my  duty  to  consider  her  security.' 

'  Not  a  Popish  dog  or  cat  is  there,  to  baric  or  mew  about 
his  Majesty,'  said  Bedgauntlet.  'Old  Shaftesbury  himself 
could  not  wish  a  prince's  person  more  secure  from  Popeiy — 
which  may  not  be  the  worst  religion  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing. Any  more  doubts,  gentlemen  f  can  no  more  plausible 
reasons  be  discovered  for  postponing  the  payment  of  our  duty, 
and  discharge  of  our  oaths  and  engagements  f  Meantime  your 
king  waits  your  declaration — ^by  my  faith,  he  hath  but  a  froien 
reception ! ' 

'Bedgauntlet,'  said  Sir  Bichard  Glendale,  calmly,  'your 
reproaches  shall  not  goad  me  into  anything  of  which  my  reason 
disapproves.  That  I  respect  my  engagement  as  much  as  you 
do  is  evident^  since  I  am  here,  ready  to  support  it  with  the 
best  blood  in  my  veins.  But  has  the  King  r^illy  come  hither 
entirely  unattended  f ' 

'  He  has  no  man  with  him  but  young ^  as  aid-de-camp, 

and  a  single  valetnleKshambre.' 
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<No  man — \mi,  Redgaimtleti  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  has 
lie  no  woman  with  him ) ' 

Bedgauntlet  oast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  replied,  '  I  am 
florry  to  say — he  has.' 

The  company  looked  at  each  other,  and  remained  silent  for 
a  momenta  At  length  Sir  Richard  proceeded.  'I  need  not 
repeat  to  you,  Mr.  Bedgauntlet^  what  is  the  well -grounded 
opinion  of  his  Majesty's  friends  concerning  that  most  unhappy 
connexion :  there  is  hut  one  sense  and  feeling  amongst  us  upon 
the  suhjeot.  I  must  conclude  that  our  humhle  remonstrances 
were  communicated  hy  you,  sir,  to  the  King  t ' 

'In  the  same  strong  terms  in  which  Uiey  were  couched,' 
replied  Redgauntlet.  'I  loye  his  Majesty's  cause  more  than 
I  fear  his  displeasure.' 

'But^  apparently,  our  humble  expostulation  has  produced 
no  effect.  This  lady,  who  has  crept  into  his  bosom,  has  a  sister 
in  the  Elector  of  Hanoyer's  courts  and  yet  we  are  well  assured 
that  every  point  of  our  most  private  communication  is  placed 
in  her  keeping.' 

'  Varium  et  mutabile  mnper  femtnOf*  said  Dr.  Grumball. 

'She  puts  his  secrets  into  her  work-bag,'  said  Maxwell, 
'  and  out  they  fly  whenever  she  opens  it.  If  I  must  hang,  I 
would  wish  it  to  be  in  somewhat  a  better  rope  than  the  string 
of  a  lady's  hussy.' 

*  Are  you,  too,  turning  dastard,  Maxwell  t '  said  Bedgauntleti 
in  a  whisper. 

'Not  I,'  said  Maxwell;  'let  us  fight  for  it^  and  let  them 
win  and  wear  us;  but  to  be  betrayed  by  a  brimstone  like 
that ' 

'Be  temperate,  gentlemen,'  said  Redgauntlet;  'the  foible  of 
which  you  complain  so  heavily  has  always  been  that  of  kings 
and  heroes,  which  I  feel  strongly  confident  the  King  will  sur- 
mounti  upon  the  humble  entreaty  of  his  best  servants,  and 
when  he  sees  them  ready  to  peril  their  all  in  his  cause,  upon 
the  slight  condition  of  his  resigning  the  society  of  a  female 
favourite,  of  whom  I  have  seen  reason  to  think  he  hath  been 
himself  for  some  time  wearied.  But  let  us  not  press  upon  him 
rashly  with  our  well-meant  zeaL  He  has  a  princely  will,  as 
becomes  his  princely  birth,  and  we,  gentlemen,  who  are  royal- 
ists, should  be  the  last  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  to 
limit  its  exercise.  I  am  as  much  surprised  and  hurt  as  you 
can  be  to  find  that  he  has  made  her  the  companion  of  this 
journey,  increasing  every  chance  of  treachery  and  detection. 
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But  do  not  let  us  insist  upon  a  sacrifioe  so  humiliating,  while 
he  has  scarce  placed  a  foot  upon  the  beach  of  his  kingdom. 
Let  us  act  generously  by  our  sovereign;  and  whai  we  have 
shown  what  we  will  do  for  him,  we  shall  be  able,  with  better 
face,  to  state  what  it  is  we  expect  him  to  concede.' 

*  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  but  a  pity,'  said  MacKellar,  ^  when  so 
many  pretty  gentlemen  are  got  together,  that  they  should  part 
without  the  flash  of  a  sword  among  them.' 

^  I  should  be  of  that  gentleman's  opinion,'  said  Lord  , 

'  had  I  nothing  to  lose  but  my  life ;  but  I  frankly  own  that 
the  conditions  on  which  our  family  agreed  to  join  having  been, 
in  this  instance,  left  unfulfilled,  I  will  not  peril  the  whole 
fortunes  of  our  house  on  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  an  artfnl 
woman.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  see  your  lordship,'  said  Redgauntlet»  '  take 
a  course  which  is  more  likely  to  secure  your  house's  wealth 
than  to  augment  its  honours.' 

'How  am  I  to  understand  your  language,  sir?'  said  tiie 
young  nobleman,  haughtily. 

'Nay,  gentlemen,'  said  Dr.  Grumball,  interposing^  'do  not 
let  friends  quarrel ;  we  are  all  zealous  for  the  cause,  but  truly, 
although  I  know  the  license  claimed  by  the  great  in  such 
matters,  and  can,  I  hope,  make  due  allowance,  there  is,  I  may 
say,  an  indecorum  in  a  prince  who  comes  to  claim  the  allegiance 
of  the  Church  of  England  arriving  on  such  an  errand  with 
such  a  companion — si  Tion  catte^  caute  tamen,' 

'  I  wonder  how  the  Church  of  England  came  to  be  so  heartily 
attached  to  his  merry  old  namesake,'  said  Redgauntlet. 
r.    Sir  Richard  Glendale  then  took  up  the  question,  as  one 
whose  authority  and  experience  gave  him  right  to  speak  with 
much  weight. 

'  We  have  no  leisure  for  hesitation,'  he  said  :  '  it  is  full  time 
that  we  decide  what  course  we  are  to  hold.  I  feel  as  much  as 
you,  Mr.  Redgauntlet^  the  delicacy  of  capitulating  with  onr 
sovereign  in  his  present  condition.  But  I  must  also  think  of 
the  to^  ruin  of  the  cause,  the  confiscation  and  bloodshed 
which  will  take  place  among  his  adherents,  and  all  through 
the  infatuation  with  which  he  adheres  to  a  woman  who  is  tibe 
pensionary  of  the  present  minister,  as  she  was  for  years  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's.  Let  his  Majesty  send  her  back  to  the 
continent,  and  the  sword  on  which  I  now  lay  my  hand  shall 
instantly  be  unsheathed,  and,  I  trust,  many  hundred  others  at 
the  same  moment.' 
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The  other  peiBons  present  testified  their  unanimous  acquies- 
cence in  what  Sir  Richard  Glendale  had  said. 

^I  see  you  have  taken  your  resolutions,  gentlemen,'  said 
Bedgauntlet — 'unwisely,  I  think,  because  I  believe  that,  by 
softer  and  more  generous  proceedings,  you  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  cany  a  point  which  I  think  as  desirable  as  you 
do.  But  what  is  to  be  done  if  Charles  should  refuse,  with  the 
inflexibility  of  his  grandfather,  to  comply  with  this  request  of 
yours  f    Do  you  mean  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  t ' 

'God  forbid !'  said  Sir  Richard,  hastily;  'and  God  forgive 
you,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  for  breathing  such  a  thought.  No ;  I  for 
one  will,  with  all  duty  and  humility,  see  him  safe  back  to  his 
Yessel,  and  defend  him  with  my  life  against  whoever  shall 
assail  him.  But  when  I  have  seen  his  sails  spread,  my  next 
act  will  be  to  secure,  if  I  can,  my  own  safety  by  retiring  to  my 
bouse ;  or,  if  I  find  our  engagement>  as  is  too  probable,  has 
taken  wind,  by  surrendering  myself  to  the  next  justice  of  peace, 
and  giving  security  that  hereafter  I  shall  live  quiet  and  submit 
to  the  rulmg  powers.' 

Again  the  rest  of  the  persons  present  intimated  their  agree- 
ment in  opinion  with  the  speaker. 

'  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  Redgauntlet,  '  it  is  not  for  me  to 
oppose  the  opinion  of  every  one;  and  I  must  do  you  the 
justice  to  say,  that  the  King  hs^  in  the  present  instance, 
neglected  a  condition  of  your  agreement  which  was  laid  before 
him  in  very  distinct  terms.  The  question  now  is,  who  is  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  this  conference  t  for  I  presume 
you  would  not  wait  on  him  in  a  body  to  make  the  proposal 
that  he  should  dismiss  a  person  from  his  family  as  the  price  of 
your  allegiance.' 

'I  think  Mr.  Redgauntlet  should  make  the  explanation,' 

said  Lord  .     'As  he  has,  doubtless,  done  justice  to  our 

remonstrances  by  communicating  them  to  the  King,  no  one 
can,  with  such  propriety  and  force,  state  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  being  neglected.' 

'  Now,  I  think,'  said  Redgauntlet^ '  that  those  who  make  the 
objection  should  state  it;  for  I  am  confident  the  King  will 
hardly  believe,  on  less  authority  than  that  of  the  heir  of  the 

loyal  house  of  B ,  that  he  is  the  first  to  seek  an  evasion  of 

his  pledge  to  join  him.' 

'An  evasion,  sir!'  repeated  Lord  ^  fiercely.     'I  have 

borne  too  much  from  you  already,  and  this  I  will  not  endure. 
Favour  me  with  your  company  to  the  downs  yonder.' 
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Redgauntlet  laughed  soomfully,  and  was  about  to  follow  the 
fiery  youDg  man,  when  Sir  Richard  again  interposed.  '  Aie  we 
to  exhibit)'  he  said, '  the  last  symptoms  of  the  dissolutioa  of  our 
pu*t7»  ^7  turning  our  swords  against  each  other  t  Be  patient^ 
Lord ;  in  such  conferences  as  this,  much  must  pass  un- 
questioned which  might  brook  challenge  elsewhere.  There  is 
a  privilege  of  party  as  of  parliament ;  men  cannot^  in  oner- 
gency,  stand  upon  picking  phrases.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will 
extend  your  confidence  in  me  so  far,  I  will  wait  upon  bis 

Majesty,  and  I  hope  my  Lord and  Mr.  Redgaun^et  will 

accompany  me.  I  trust  the  explanation  of  this  unpleasant 
matter  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that  we  shall  find 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  render  our  homage  to  our  sovereign 
without  reserve,  when  I  for  one  will  be  the  first  to  peril  all  in 
his  just  quarrel' 

Eedgauntlet  at  once  stepped  forward.  '  Mv  lord,'  he  said, 
'if  my  seal  made  me  say  anything  in  the  slightest  degree 
offensive,  I  wish  it  unsaid,  and  ask  your  pardon.  A  gentleman 
can  do  no  more.' 

'  I  could  not  have  asked  Mr.  Bedgauntlet  to  do  so  much,' 
said  the  yoimg  nobleman,  willingly  accepting  the  hand  which 
Eedgauntlet  offered.  'I  know  no  man  living  from  whom  I 
could  take  so  much  reproof  without  a  sense  of  degradatioii  as 
from  himself.' 

'Let  me  then  hope,  my  lord,  that  you  will  go  with  Sbr 
Richard  and  me  to  the  presence.  Your  warm  blood  will  heat 
our  zeal ;  our  colder  resolves  will  temper  yours.' 

The  young  lord  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  'Alas!  Mr. 
Redgauntlet)'  he  said,  'I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  in  seal 
you  surpass  us  all.  But  I  will  not  refuse  this  mission,  pro- 
vided you  will  permit  Sir  Arthur,  your  nephew,  also  to  acoom> 
pany  us.' 

'My  nephew!'  said  Redgauntlet,  and  seemed  to  hesitate; 
then  added,  'Most  certainly.  I  trusty'  he  said,  looking  at 
Darsie,  '  he  will  bring  to  his  prince's  presence  such  sentiments 
as  fit  the  occasion.' 

It  seemed,  however,  to  Darsie  that  his  unde  would  rather 
have  left  him  behind,  had  he  not  feared  that  he  might  in  Uiat 
case  have  been  influenced  by,  or  might  perhaps  hkoself  influ- 
ence, the  unresolved  confederates  with  whom  he  must  have 
associated  during  his  absence. 

'  I  will  go,'  said  Redgauntlet^  '  and  request  admission.' 

In  a  moment  after  he  returned,  and,  without  speaking, 
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motioned  for  the  young  nobleman  to  advance.  He  did  so, 
followed  by  Sir  Richard  Glendale  and  Darsie,  Redgauntlet 
himaelf  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  short  passage  and  a  few 
steps  brought  tiiem  to  the  door  of  the  temporary  presence- 
ohunber,  in  which  the  Royal  Wanderer  was  to  receive  their 
homage.  It  was  the  upper  loft  of  cme  of  those  cottages  which 
made  additions  to  the  old  inn,  poorly  furnished,  dusty,  and  in 
disorder;  for,  rash  as  the  enterprise  might  be  considered,  they 
had  been  still  careful  not  to  draw  the  attention  of  strangers  by 
any  particular  attentions  to  the  personal  accommodation  of  the 
Prince.  He  was  seated  when  the  deputies,  as  tiiey  might  be 
termed,  of  his  remaining  adherents  entered;  and  as  he  rose 
and  came  forward  and  bowed  in  acceptance  of  their  salutation,  it 
was  with  a  dignified  courtesy  which  at  once  supplied  whatever 
was  deficient  in  external  pomp,  and  converted  the  wretched 
g^arret  into  a  saloon  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  the  same  personage  already 
introduced  in  the  character  of  Father  Buonaventure,  by  which 
name  he  was  distinguished  at  Fairladies.  His  dress  was  not 
difiTerent  from  what  he  then  wore,  excepting  that  he  had  a  loose 
riding-coat  of  camlet^  under  which  he  carried  an  efficient  cut- 
and-thrust  sword,  instead  of  his  walking  rapier,  and  also  a  pair 
of  pistols. 

Redgauntiet  presented  to  him  successively  the  young  Lord 

and  his  kinsman.  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  who 

ti^embled  as,  bo¥ning  and  kissing  his  hand,  he  foimd  himself 
surprised  into  what  might  be  construed  an  act  of  high  treason, 
which  yet  he  saw  no  safe  means  to  avoid. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  seemed  personally  known  to  Charles 
Edward,  who  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  dignity  and 
affection,  and  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  tears  which 
rushed  into  that  gentieman^s  eyes  as  he  bid  his  Majesty  wel- 
come to  his  native  kingdom. 

'Tee,  my  good  Sir  Richard,'  said  the  unfortunate  prince,  in 
a  tone  melancholy  yet  resolved,  'Charles  Edward  is  with  his 
faithful  friends  once  more — not,  perhaps,  with  his  former  gay 
hopes  which  undervalued  danger,  but  with  the  same  determined 
contempt  of  the  worst  which  can  befall  him  in  claiming  his 
own  rights  and  those  of  his  country.' 

'  I  rejoice,  sire— «nd  yet^  alas !  I  must  also  grieve — to  see 
you  once  more  on  the  British  shores,'  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale, 
and  stopped  short,  a  tumult  of  contradictoiy  feelings  prevent- 
ing his  farther  utterance. 
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'It  is  the  oall  of  mv  faithful  and  Bufibring  people  which 
alone  oould  have  induoea  me  to  take  once  more  the  swoxd  in 
my  hand.  For  my  own  part>  Sir  Richard,  when  I  have  reflected 
how  many  of  my  loyal  and  devoted  friends  perished  by  the 
sword  and  by  proscription,  or  died  indigent  and  neglected  in  a 
foreign  land,  I  have  often  sworn  that  no  view  to  my  persoDal 
aggrandisement  should  again  induce  me  to  agitate  a  title  which 
has  cost  my  followers  so  dear.  But  since  so  many  men  of 
worth  and  honour  conceive  the  cause  of  England  and  Sootland 
to  be  linked  with  ih&t  of  Charles  Stuart^  I  must  follow  their 
brave  example,  and,  laying  aside  all  other  considerations,  onoe 
more  stand  forward  as  their  deliverer.  I  am,  however,  come 
hither  upon  your  invitation;  and  as  you  are  so  completely 
acquainted  with  circumstances  to  winch  my  absence  must 
necessarily  have  rendered  me  a  stranger,  I  must  be  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  I  know  well  I  never  can  refer 
myself  implicitly  to  more  loyal  hearts  or  wiser  heads  than 
Herries  Redgauntlet  and  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  Give  me  your 
ad  nee,  then,  how  we  are  to  proceed,  and  decide  upon  the  fate 
of  Charles  Edward.' 

Redgauntlet  looked  at  Sir  Richard,  as  if  to  say,  *  Can  you 
press  an  additional  or  unpleasant  condition  at  a  moment  like 
this  t '  And  the  other  shook  his  head  and  looked  down,  as  if 
his  resolution  was  unaltered,  and  yet  as  feeling  all  the  delicai^ 
of  the  situation. 

There  was  a  silence,  which  was  broken  by  the  unfortunate 
representative  of  an  unhappy  dynasty  with  some  appearance 
of  irritation.  '  This  is  strange,  gentlemen,'  he  said  :  *  you  have 
sent  for  me  from  the  bosom  of  my  family  to  head  an  adventure 
of  doubt  and  danger,  and  when  I  come,  your  own  minds  seem 
to  be  still  irresolute.  I  had  not  expected  this  on  the  part  of 
two  such  men.' 

'  For  me,  sire,'  said  Redgauntlet,  '  the  steel  of  my  sword  is 
not  truer  than  the  temper  of  my  mind.' 

'My  Lord 's  and  mine  are  equally  so,'  said  Sir  Richard ; 

'but  you  had  in  chaige,  Mr.  Redgauntlet^  to  convey  our  request 
to  his  Majesty,  coupled  with  certain  conditions.' 

'And  I  discharged  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  and  to  you^' 
said  Redgauntlet 

'  I  looked  at  no  condition,  gentlemen,'  said  their  king,  with 
dignity,  '  save  that  which  called  me  here  to  assert  my  rights  in 
person.  That  I  have  fulfilled  at  no  common  risk.  Here  I  stand 
to  keep  my  word,  and  I  expect  of  you  to  be  true  to  yours.' 
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'  There  waa,  or  should  have  been,  something  more  than  that 
in  our  proposal,  please  your  Majesty/  said  Sir  Richard.  *  There 
was  a  condition  annexed  to  it.' 

'I  saw  it  not^'  said  Charles,  interrupting  hinL,  'Out  of 
tenderness  towards  the  noble  hearts  of  whom  I  think  so  highly, 
I  would  neither  see  nor  read  anything  which  could  lessen  them 
in  my  loye  and  my  esteem.  Conditions  can  have  no  part  be- 
twixt prince  and  subject' 

*  Sire,'  said  Itedganntlet>  kneeling  on  one  knee,  '  I  si^  from 
Sir  Richard's  countenance  he  deems  it  my  fault  thai  yoiur 
Majesty  seems  ignorant  of  what  your  subjects  desired  that  I 
should  communicate  to  your  Majesty.  For  Heaven's  sake  f  for 
the  sake  of  all  my  past  services  and  sufferings,  leave  not  such 
a  stain  upon  my  honour  I  The  note  Number  D.,  of  which  this 
is  a  copy,  referred  to  the  painful  subject  to  which  Sir  Richard 
again  directs  your  attention.' 

'  You  press  upon  me,  gentlemen,'  said  the  Prince,  colouring 
highly,  '  recollections  which,  as  I  hold  them  most  alien  to  your 
character,  I  would  willingly  have  banished  from  my  memory. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  my  loyal  subjects  would  think  so  poorly 
of  me  as  to  use  my  depressed  circumstances  as  a  reason  for 
forcing  themselves  into  my  domestic  privacies,  and  stipulating 
arrangements  with  their  king  r^arding  matters  in  which  the 
meanest  hinds  claim  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
In  affiurs  of  state  and  public  policy,  I  will  ever  be  guided,  as 
becomes  a  prince,  by  the  advice  of  my  wisest  counsellors ;  in 
those  which  regard  my  private  affections  and  my  domestic 
arrangements  I  'claim  the  same  freedom  of  will  which  I  allow  to 
all  my  subjects,  and  without  which  a  crown  were  less  worth 
wearing  than  a  beggar's  bonnet.' 

'May  it  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  'I 
see  it  must  be  my  lot  to  speak  unwilling  truths,  but^  believe 
me,  I  do  so  with  as  much  profound  respect  as  deep  regret.  It 
is  true  we  have  called  you  to  head  a  mighty  undertaking,  and 
that  your  Majesty,  preferring  honour  to  safety,  and  the  love  of 
your  country  to  your  own  ease^  has  condescended  to  become 
our  leader.  But  we  also  pointed  out  as  a  necessary  and  iodis- 
pensable  preparatory  step  to  the  achievement  of  our  purpose — 
and,  I  must  say,  as  a  positive  condition  of  our  engaging  in  it — 
that  an  individual,  supposed — ^I  presume  not  to  guess  how 
truly — ^to  have  your  Majesty's  more  intimate  confidence,  and 
believed — I  will  not  say  on  absolute  proof,  but  upon  the  most 
pregnant  suspicion — ^to  be  capable  of  betraying  that  confidence 
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to  the  Elector  of  HanoTor,  should  be  remoTed  from  your  royal 
household  and  society.' 

'  This  is  too  insolent,  Sir  Richard ! '  said  Charles  Edward. 
*  Have  you  inveigled  me  into  your  power  to  bait  me  in  this 
unseemly  manner  1  And  you,  Redgauntlet,  why  did  you  suffer 
matters  to  come  to  such  a  point  as  this  without  making  me 
more  distinctly  aware  what  insults  were  to  be  practised  on 
met' 

'My  gracious  prince,'  said  Redgauntlet,  'I  am  so  far  to 
blame  in  this,  that  I  did  not  think  so  slight  an  impediment  as 
that  of  a  woman's  society  could  have  really  interrupted  an 
undertaking  of  this  magnitude.  I  am  a  plain  man,  sire,  and 
speak  but  bluntly — I  could  not  have  dreamt  but  what,  within 
the  first  five  minutes  of  this  interview,  either  Sir  Richard  and 
his  friends  would  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  a  condition  so 
ungrateful  to  your  Majesty,  or  that  your  Majesty  would  have 
sacrificed  this  unhappy  attachment  to  the  sound  advice,  or 
even  to  the  over^mxious  suspicions,  of  so  many  faithful  sub- 
jects. I  saw  no  entanglement  in  such  a  difficulty  which 
on  either  side  might  not  have  been  broken  through  like  a 
cobweb.' 

*  You  were  mistaken,  sir,'  said  Charles  Edward — '  entirely 
mistaken,  as  much  so  as  you  are  at  this  moment,  when  you 
think  in  your  heart  my  refusal  to  comply  with  this  insolent 
proposition  is  dictated  by  a  childish  and  romantic  passion  for 
an  individual.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  could  part  with  Uiat  person 
to-morrow  without  an  instant's  regret — that  I  have  had 
thoughts  of  dismissing  her  from  my  courts  for  reasons  known 
to  myself ;  but  that  I  wUl  never  betray  my  rights  as  a  sovereign 
and  a  man  by  taking  this  step  to  secure  the  favour  of  any  one, 
or  to  purchase  that  allegiance  which,  if  you  owe  it  to  me  at 
all,  is  due  to  me  as  my  birthright.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  this,'  said  Redgauntlet ;  '  I  hope  both  your 
Majesty  and  Sir  Richard  will  reconsider  your  resolutions,  or 
forbear  this  discussion  in  a  conjuncture  so  pressing.  I  trust 
your  Majesty  ¥rill  recollect  that  you  are  on  hostile  ground; 
that  our  preparations  cannot  have  so  &r  escaped  notice  as  to 
permit  us  now  with  safety  to  retreat  from  our  purpose ;  inso- 
much, that  it  is  vriith  the  deepest  anxiety  oi  heart  I  foresee  even 
danger  to  your  own  royal  person,  unless  you  can  generously 
give  your  subjects  the  satisfaction  which  Sir  Richard  seems  to 
think  they  are  obstinate  in  demanding.' 

'And  deep  indeed  your  anxiety  ought  to  be,'  said  the 
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Prinoe.  'Is  it  in  these  oirouinstanees  of  persoiuJ  danger  in 
which  you  expect  to  overcome  a  resolution  which  is  founded 
on  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  me  as  a  man  or  a  prince  f  If 
the  axe  and  scaffold  were  ready  before  the  windows  of  White- 
hall, I  would  rather  tread  the  same  path  with  my  great-grand- 
father than  concede  the  slightest  point  in  which  my  honour  is 
concerned.' 

He  spoke  these  words  with  a  determined  accent,  and  looked 
around  him  on  the  company,  all  of  whom  (excepting  Darsie, 
who  saw,  he  thought^  a  fair  period  to  a  most  perilous  enter- 
prise) seemed  in  deep  anxiety  and  confusion.  At  length  Sir 
Richard  spoke  in  a  solemn  and  melancholy  tone. 

'If  the  safety,'  he  said,  'of  poor  Richard  Glendale  were 
alone  concerned  in  this  matter,  I  have  never  valued  my  life 
enough  to  weigh  it  against  the  slightest  point  of  your  Majesty's 
service.  But  I  am  only  a  messenger — a  commissioner,  who 
must  execute  my  trust,  and  upon  whom  a  thousand  voices  will 
cry  ''  Curse  and  woe  "  if  I  do  it  not  with  fidelity.  All  of  your 
adherents,  even  Redgauntlet  himself,  see  certain  ruin  to  this 
enterprise,  the  greatest  danger  to  your  Majesty's  person,  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  your  party  and  friends,  if  they  insist 
not  on  the  point  which,  imfortunately,  your  Majesty  is  so 
unwilling  to  concede.  I  speak  it  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish, 
with  a  tongue  unable  to  utter  my  emotions ;  but  it  must  be 
spoken — the  fatal  truth  that>  if  your  royal  goodness  cannot 
yield  to  us  a  boon  which  we  hold  necessary  to  our  security  and 
your  own,  your  Majesty  with  one  word  disarms  ten  thoiisand 
men,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  your  behalf ;  or,  to  speak 
yet  more  plainly,  you  annihilate  even  the  semblance  of  a  royal 
party  in  Great  Britain.' 

'And  why  do  you  not  add,'  said  the  Prince,  scornfully, 
'  that  the  men  who  have  been  ready  to  assume  arms  in  my 
behalf  will  atone  for  their  treason  to  the  Elector  by  delivering 
me  up  to  the  fate  for  which  so  many  prodamations  have 
destined  me  f  Gany  my  head  to  St.  James's,  gentlemen ;  you 
will  do  a  more  acceptable  and  a  more  honourable  action  than, 
having  inveigled  me  into  a  situation  which  places  me  so  com- 
pletely in  your  power,  to  dishonour  yourselves  by  propositions 
which  dishonour  me.' 

'My  God,  sire ! '  exdaimed  Sir  Richard,  clasping  his  hands 
together  in  impatience,  'of  what  great  and  inexpiable  crime 
can  your  Majesty's  ancestors  have  been  gpiilty,  that  they  have 
been  punished  by  the  infliction  of  judicSd  bUndness  on  their 
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whole  generatioii !    Gome,  my  Lord ,  we  must  to  our 

friends.' 

^By  your  leave,  Sir  Richard,'  said  the  young  nobleman, 
'  not  till  we  have  learned  what  measuree  can  be  taken  for  his 
Majesty's  personal  safety.' 

*  Care  not  for  me^  young  ixian,'  said  Charles  Edward ;  ^  when 
I  was  in  the  society  of  Highland  robbers  and  cattle-droyers,  I 
was  safer  than  I  now  hold  myself  among  the  representatives  of 
the  best  blood  in  England.  Farewell,  gentlemen — I  will  shift 
for  myself.' 

'Iliis  must  never  be,'  said  Bedgauntlet.  'Let  me,  that 
brought  you  to  the  point  of  danger,  at  least  provide  for  your 
safe  retreat.' 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  apartment^  followed  by  his 

nephew.     The  Wanderer,  averting  his  eyes  from  Lord 

and  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  threw  himself  into  a  seat  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment^  while  they,  in  much  anxiety, 
stood  tc^ther  at  a  distance  from  him  and  conversed  in 
whispers. 


I 


; 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

NABRATIV1I  OOMmniED 

Whin  Bedgauntlet  left  the  room,  in  haste  and  disoomposore, 
the  first  person  he  met  on  the  stair,  and  indeed  so  dose  by  the 
door  of  the  apartment  that  Darsie  thought  he  must  have  been 
listening  there,  was  his  attendant  Nixon. 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  here  ? '  he  said,  abruptly  and  sternly. 

<l  wait  yo^  orderj'  said  Nixon.  'l  ho^  Li's  right*! 
excuse  my  zeal. 

'  All  is  wrong,  sir.  Where  is  the  seafaring  fellow — Ewart — 
what  do  you  call  him  1 ' 

'  Nanty  Ewart^  sir.   I  will  cany  your  commands,'  said  Nixon. 

*  I  will  deliver  them  myself  to  him,'  said  Bedgauntlet.  *  Call 
him  hither.' 

'But  should  your  honour  leave  the  presence!'  said  Nixon, 
still  lingering. 

'  'Sdeath,  sir,  do  you  prate  to  me  f '  said  Bedgauntlet,  bend- 
ing his  brows.  '  I,  sir,  transact  my  own  business ;  you,  I  am 
told,  act  by  a  ragged  deputy.' 

Without  farther  answer,  Nixon  departed,  rather  disconcerted, 
as  it  seemed  to  Darsie. 

'That  dog  turns  insolent  and  lazy,'  said  Bedgauntlet;  'but 
I  must  bear  with  him  for  a  while.' 

A  moment  after,  Nixon  returned  with  Ewart. 

'Is  this  the  smuggling  fellow?'  demanded  Bedgauntlet. 

Nixon  nodded. 

'  Is  he  sober  now  ?  he  was  brawling  anon.' 

'  Sober  enough  for  business,'  said  Nixon. 

'  Well  then,  hark  ye,  Ewart — man  your  boat  with  your  best 
hands,  and  have  her  by  the  pier ;  get  your  other  fellows  on 
board  the  brig ;  if  you  have  any  cargo  lef^  throw  it  overboard — 
it  shall  be  all  paid,  five  times  over ;  and  be  ready  for  a  start  to 
Wales  or  the  Hebrides,  or  perhaps  for  Sweden  or  Norway.' 
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Ewart  answered  sullenly  enough,  *  Ay — ay,  sir.' 

*  Go  with  him,  Nixon/  said  Redgauntlet»  forcing  himself  to 
speak  with  some  appearance  of  cordiality  to  the  servant  with 
whom  he  was  offended ;  '  see  he  does  his  duty.' 

Ewart  left  the  house  sullenly,  followed  by  Nixon.  The 
sailor  was  just  in  that  species  of  drunken  humour  which  made 
him  jealous,  passionate,  and  troublesome,  without  showing  any 
other  disorder  than  that  of  irritability.  As  he  walked  towaids 
the  beach  he  kept  muttering  to  himself,  but  in  such  a  tone 
that  his  companion  lost  not  a  word, '  "  Smuggling  fellow  " — ay, 
smuggler — and,  ''start  your  caigo  into  the  sea — and  be  ready 
to  start  for  the  Hebrides,  or  Sweden"--— or  the  devil,  I  sup- 
pose. Well,  and  what  if  I  said  in  answer — "  Rebel — Jacobite — 
traitor — ^111  make  you  and  your,  d — d  confederates  walk  the 
plank."  I  have  seen  bettor  men  do  it — half  a  score  of  a 
morning — ^when  I  was  across  the  Line.' 

'  D*— d  unhandsome  terms  those  Redgauntlet  used  to  you, 
brother,'  said  Nixon. 

'Which  do  you  mean!'  said  Ewart,  starting,  and  recollect- 
ing himself.  '  I  have  been  at  my  old  trade  of  thinking  aloud, 
hayeir 

'  No  matter,'  answered  Nixon, '  none  but  a  friend  heard  you. 
You  cannot  haye  f oigotten  how  Redgauntlet  disarmed  you  this 
morning  1' 

'Why,  I  would  bear  no  malice  about  thati  only  he  is  so 
cursedly  high  and  saucy,'  said  Ewart 

'And  then,'  said  Nixon,  'I  know  you  for  a  true-hearted 
Protestant.' 

'  That  I  am,  by  Q — ^'  said  Ewart.  '  No,  the  Spaniards  could 
neyer  get  my  religion  from  me.' 

'And  a  friend  to  King  George  and  the  Hanoyer  line  of 
succession,'  said  Nixon,  still  walking  and  speaking  yery  slow. 

'  You  may  swear  I  am,  excepting  in  the  way  <^  business,  as 
Turnpenny  says.  I  like  King  George,  but  I  can't  afford  to  pay 
duties.' 

'You  are  outlawed,  I  belieyef '  said  Nixon. 

'Am  If— faith,  I  believe  I  am,'  said  Ewart  'I  wish  I 
were  "  inlawed  "  again  with  all  my  heart  But  come  along,  we 
must  get  all  ready  for  our  peremptory  gentleman,  I  suppose.' 

'  I  will  teach  you  a  better  trick,'  said  Nixon.  '  There  is  a 
bloody  pack  of  rebels  yonder.' 

'Ay,  we  all  know  that,'  said  the  smuggler;  'but  the 
snowball's  meltings  I  think.' 
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'  There  is  some  one  yonder,  whose  head  is  worth — ^thirty — 
thousand — pounds — of  sterling  money/  said  Nixon,  pausing 
between  each  word,  as  if  to  enforce  the  magnificence  of  the 
sum. 

'  And  what  of  that  f '  said  Ewart,  quickly. 

'  Only  that  if,  instead  of  lying  by  the  pier  with  your  men  on 
their  oars,  if  you  will  just  carry  your  boat  on  board  just  now, 
and  take  no  notice  of  any  signal  from  the  shore,  by  G— 4, 
Nanty  Ewart,  I  will  make  a  man  of  you  for  life  ! ' 

*  Oh,  ho !  then  the  Jacobite  gentry  are  not  so  safe  as  they 
think  themselyes  t '  said  Nanty. 

'In  an  hour  or  two,'  replied  Nixon,  'they  will  be  made 
safer  in  Carlisle  Castle.' 

'  The  devil  they  will  1 '  said  Ewart ;  '  and  you  haye  been  the 
informer,  I  suppose  f 

'  Yes ;  I  haye  been  ill  paid  for  my  service  among  the  Red- 
g&untlets — haye  scarce  got  dog's  wages,  and  been  treated 
worse  than  oyer  dog  was  used.  I  haye  the  old  fox  and  his 
cubs  in  the  same  trap  now,  Nanty ;  and  well  see  how  a  certain 
young  lady  will  look  then.  You  see  I  am  frank  with  you, 
Nanty.' 

*  And  I  will  be  as  frank  with  you,'  said  the  smuggler.  '  You 
are  a  d — d  old  scoundrel — ^traitor  to  the  man  whose  bread  you 
eat !  Me  help  to  betray  poor  deyils,  that  haye  be^i  so  often 
betrayed  myself  1  Not  if  they  were  a  htmdred  Popes,  Deyils, 
and  Pretenders.  I  will  back  and  tell  them  their  danger;  they 
are  part  of  cargo,  regularly  invoiced,  put  under  my  charge  by 
the  owners — 111  back ' 

*  You  are  not  stark  mad  ? '  said  Nixon,  who  now  saw  he  had 
miscalculated  in  supposing  Nanty's  wild  ideas  of  honour  and 
fidelity  could  be  shaken  eyen  by  resentment^  or  by  his  Protestant 
partialities.     '  You  shall  not  go  back ;  it  is  all  a  joke.' 

'  111  back  to  Bedgauntlet^  and  see  whether  it  is  a  joke  he 
will  laugh  at.' 

^My  life  is  lost  if  you  do^'  said  Nixon;  'hear  reason.' 
They  were  in  a  dump  or  cluster  of  tall  furze  at  the  moment 
they  were  speaking,  about  half-way  between  the  pier  and  the 
house,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  from  which  Nixon,  whose  object 
it  was  to  gain  time,  had  induced  Ewart  to  diyei^e  insensibly. 
He  now  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  a  desperate  resolution. 
*  Hear  reason,'  he  said ;  and  added,  as  Nanty  still  endeayoured 
to  pass  him,  '  Or  else  hear  this  1 '  disohai^ging  a  pocket-pistol 
into  the  unfortunate  man's  body. 
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Nanty  staggered,  but  kept  his  feet.  'It  haa  cat  my  back- 
bone asunder/  be  said  :  '  you  baye  done  me  tbe  last  good  office^ 
and  I  will  not  die  ungprateful.' 

As  be  uttered  tbe  last  words,  be  collected  bis  remaining 
strengtb,  stood  firm  for  an  instant,  drew  bis  banger,  and  fetch- 
ing a  stroke  witb  botb  bands,  cut  Cristal  Nixon  down.  Tbe 
blow,  struck  witb  all  tbe  energy  of  a  desperate  and  dying  man, 
ezbibited  a  force  to  wbicb  Ewart's  exbausted  frame  might  have 
seemed  inadequate:  it  cleft  tbe  bat  wbicb  tbe  wretcb  wore^ 
tbougb  secured  by  a  plate  of  iron  witbin  tbe  lining,  bit  deep 
into  bis  skull,  and  tbere  left  a  fragment  of  tbe  weapon,  wbicb 
was  broke  by  tbe  fury  of  tbe  blow. 

One  of  tbe  seamen  of  tbe  lugger,  wbo  strolled  up,  attracted 
by  tbe  firing  of  tbe  pistol,  tbougl^  being  a  small  one,  tbe  report 
was  very  trifling,  found  botb  tbe  unfortunate  men  stark  dead. 
Alarmed  at  wbat  be  saw,  wbicb  be  conceived  to  baye  been  tbe 
consequence  of  some  unsuccessful  engagement  betwixt  his  late 
commander  and  a  revenue  officer  (for  Nixon  chanced  not  to  be 
personally  known  to  him),  tbe  sailor  hastened  back  to  tbe  boat^ 
in  order  to  apprise  bis  comrades  of  Nanty's  fate,  and  to  advise 
them  to  take  off  themselves  and  the  vessel 

Meantime,  Bedgauntleti  having,  as  we  have  seen,  despatched 
Nixon  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  retreat  for  the  unfortunate 
Charles  in  case  of  extremity,  returned  to  the  apartment  where 
he  had  left  tbe  Wanderer.     He  now  found  him  alone. 

*  Sir  Richard  Glendale,'  said  tbe  unfortunate  prince,  '  with 
his  yotmg  friend,  has  gone  to  consult  their  adherents  now  in 
the  bouse.  Redgauntlet,  my  friend,  I  will  not  blame  you  for 
tbe  circumstances  in  which  I  find  myself,  though  I  am  at  once 
placed  in  danger  and  rendered  contemptible.  But  you  ought 
to  have  stated  to  me  more  strongly  tbe  weight  which  these 
gentlemen  attached  to  their  insolent  proposition.  You  should 
have  told  me  that  no  compromise  would  have  any  effect — ^that 
they  desired,  not  a  prince  to  govern  them,  but  one,  on  the  con- 
trary, over  whom  they  were  to  exercise  restraint  on  all  occasions, 
from  the  highest  afiairs  of  tbe  state  down  to  tbe  most  intimate 
and  closest  concerns  of  his  own  privacy,  which  tbe  most  ordin- 
ary men  desire  to  keep  secret  and  sacred  from  interference.' 

'  God  knows,'  said  RedgauntJeti  in  much  agitation,  '  I  acted 
for  tbe  best  when  I  pressed  your  Majesty  to  come  hither :  I 
never  thought  that  your  Majesty,  at  such  a  crisis,  would  have 
scrupled,  when  a  kingdom  was  in  view,  to  sacrifice  an  attach- 
ment which ' 
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'Peace,  sirr  said  Charles;  'it  is  not  for  you  to  estimate 
my  feelings  upon  such  a  subject.' 

Redgauntlet  coloured  high,  and  bowed  profoundly.  'At 
least,'  he  resumed,  '  I  hoped  that  some  middle  way  might  be 
found,  and  it  shall — and  must.  Come  with  me,  nephew.  We 
will  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  am  confident  I  shall  bring  back 
heart-stirring  tidings.' 

'  I  will  do  much  to  comply  with  them,  Bedgauntlet.  I  am 
loth,  having  again  set  my  foot  on  British  land,  to  quit  it  with- 
out a  blow  for  my  right.  But  this  which  they  demand  of  me 
is  a  degradation,  and  compliance  is  impossible.' 

Bedgauntlet,  followed  by  his  nephew,  the  unwilling  spectator 
of  this  extraordinary  scene,  left  once  more  the  apartment  of 
the  adventurous  Wanderer,  and  was  met  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs  by  Joe  Crackenthorp.  '  Where  are  the  other  gentlemen  V 
he  said. 

'Yonder,  in  the  west  barrack,'  answered  Joe;  'but,  Master 
Ingoldsby' — that  was  the  name  by  which  Redgauntlet  was 
most  generally  known  in  Cumberland — '  I  wished  to  say  to  you 
that  I  must  put  yonder  folk  together  in  one  room.' 

'What  folkl'  said  Bedgauntiet,  impatiently. 

'  Why,  them  prisoner  stranger  folk,  as  you  bid  Cristal  Nixon 
look  after.  Lord  love  you )  this  is  a  large  house  enow,  but 
we  cannot  have  separate  lock-ups  for  folk,  as  they  have  in  New- 
gate or  in  Bedlam.  Tender's  a  mad  b^gar  that  is  to  be  a 
great  man  when  he  wins  a  lawsuit,  Lord  help  him !  yonder's 
a  Quaker  and  a  lawyer  charged  with  a  riot ;  and,  ecod,  I  must 
make  one  key  and  one  lock  keep  them,  for  we  are  chokeful, 
and  you  have  sent  off  old  Nixon,  that  could  have  given  one 
some  help  in  this  confusion.  Besides,  they  take  up  every  one 
a  room,  and  call  for  noughts  on  earth— excepting  the  old  man, 
who  calls  lustily  enough,  but  ho  has  not  a  penny  to  pay  shot.' 

'Do  as  thou  wilt  with  them,'  said  Bedgauntlet,  who  had 
listened  impatiently  to  his  statement ;  '  so  thou  dost  but  keep 
them  from  getting  out  and  making  some  alarm  in  the  country, 
I  care  not.' 

'A  Quaker  and  a  lawyer!'  said  Darsie.  'This  must  be 
Fairford  and  Geddes.     Uncle,  I  must  request  of  you ' 

'Nay,  nephew,'  interrupted  Bedgauntlet,  'this  is  no  time 
for  asking  questions.  You  shall  yourself  decide  upon  their 
fate  in  the  course  of  an  hour ;  no  harm  whatever  is  designed 
them.' 

So  saying,  he  hurried  towards  the  place  where  the  Jacobite 
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gentlemen  were  holding  their  council,  and  Darsie  followed  him, 
in  the  hope  that  the  obstacle  which  had  arisen  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  desperate  adventure  would  prove  unsurmountable, 
and  spare  him  the  necessity  of  a  dangerous  and  violent  rupture 
with  his  uncle.  The  discussions  among  them  were  very  eager; 
the  more  daring  part  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  little  but 
life  to  lose,  being  desirous  to  proceed  at  all  hagards,  while  the 
others,  whom  a  sense  of  honour  and  a  hesitation  to  disavow 
long-cherished  principles  had  brought  forward,  were  perhaps 
not  ill  satisfied  to  have  a  fair  apology  for  declining  an  adven- 
ture into  which  they  had  entered  witJ^  more  of  reluctance  than 
Beal. 

Meanwhile,  Joe  Crackenthoxp,  availing  himself  of  the  hasty 
permission  obtained  from  Bedgauntlet,  proceeded  to  aasemble 
in  one  apartment  those  whose  safe  custody  had  been  thought 
necessary ;  and  without  much  considering  Uie  propriety  of  the 
matter,  he  selected  for  the  common  place  of  confinement  the 
room  which  Lilias  had  since  her  brother's  departure  occupied 
alone.  It  had  a  strong  lock,  and  was  double-hinged,  which 
probably  led  to  the  preference  assigned  to  it  as  a  place  of 
security. 

Into  this,  Joe,  with  little  ceremonv  and  a  good  deal  of  noise, 
introduced  the  Quaker  and  Fairford;  the  first  descanting  on 
the  immorality,  the  other  on  the  illegality,  of  his  proceedings, 
and  he  turning  a  deaf  ear  both  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Next 
he  pushed  in,  almost  in  headlong  fashion,  the  unfortunate  liti- 
gant^ who,  having  made  some  resistance  at  the  threshold,  had 
received  a  violent  thrust  in  consequence,  and  came  rushing 
forward,  like  a  ram  in  the  act  of  charging,  with  such  impetus 
as  must  have  carried  him  to  the  top  of  Qxe  room,  and  struck 
the  cocked  hat  which  sat  perched  on  the  top  of  his  tow  wig 
against  Miss  Redgauntlet's  person,  had  not  the  honest  Quaker 
interrupted  his  career  by  seizing  him  by  the  collar  and  bringing 
him  to  a  stand.  '  Friend,'  said  he,  with  the  real  good-breeding 
which  so  often  subsists  independently  of  ceremonial,  '  thou  art 
no  company  for  that  young  person ;  she  is,  thou  seest,  fright- 
ened at  our  being  so  suddenly  thrust  in  hither ;  and  although 
that  be  no  fault  of  ours,  yet  it  will  become  us  to  behave  civilly 
towards  her.  Wherefore,  come  thou  with  me  to  this  window, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  concerns  thee  to  know.' 

'  And  what  for  should  I  no  speak  to  the  leddy,  friend  f '  said 
Peter,  who  was  now  about  half  seas  over.  '  I  have  spoke  to 
leddies  before  now,  man.    What  for  should  she  be  frightened  at 
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met  I  am  nae  bogle,  I  ween.  What  are  ve  pooin'  me  that 
gate  for  t  Te  will  riye  my  coat,  and  I  will  have  a  good  action 
for  haying  myself  made  Mr^tim  (Uque  tectum  at  your  expenses/ 

Notwithstanding  this  threat,  Mr.  Greddes,  whose  muscles 
were  aa  strong  as  his  judgment  was  sound  and  his  temper  sedate, 
led  Poor  Peter,  under  Uie  sense  of  a  control  against  which  he 
oould  not  stn^le,  to  the  farther  comer  of  the  apartment, 
where,  placing  him,  whether  he  would  or  no,  in  a  chair,  he  sat 
down  beside  him,  and  effectually  prevented  his  annoying  the 
young  lady,  upon  whom  he  had  seemed  bent  on  conferring  the 
delights  of  his  society. 

If  Peter  had  immediately  recognised  his  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  it  is  probable  that  not  even  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
the  Quaker  oould  have  kept  him  in  a  state  of  restraint ;  but 
Fairford's  back  was  turned  towards  his  dient,  whose  optics, 
besides  being  somewhat  dazzled  with  ale  and  brandy,  were 
speedily  engaged  in  contemplating  a  half^srown  which  Joshua 
held  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
'Friend,  thou  art  indigent  and  improvident.  This  will,  well 
employed,  procure  thee  sustentation  of  nature  for  more  than  a 
single  day ;  and  I  will  bestow  it  on  thee  if  thou  wilt  sit  here 
and  keep  me  company ;  for  neither  thou  nor  I,  friend,  are  fit 
company  for  ladies.' 

'Speak  for  yourself,  friend,'  said  Peter,  scornfully;  'I  was 
aye  kenn'd  to  be  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex ;  and  when  I  was  in 
business  I  served  the  leddies  wi'  anither  sort  of  decorum  than 
Plainstanes,  the  d^-d  awkward  scoundrel !  It  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  dittay  between  us.' 

'Well,  but,  friend,'  said  the  Quaker,  who  observed  that  the 
young  lady  still  seemed  to  fear  Peter's  intrusion,  'I  wish  to 
hear  thee  speak  about  this  great  lawsuit  of  thine,  which  has 
been  matter  of  such  celebrity.' 

'Celebrity !  Ye  may  swear  that,'  said  Peter,  for  the  string 
was  touched  to  which  hia  on«y  inwginatioD  always  vibrated. 
'  And  I  dinna  wonder  that  folk  that  judge  things  by  their  out- 
ward grandeur  should  think  me  something  worth  their  envy- 
ing. It's  very  true  that  it  is  grandeur  upon  earth  to  hear  ane's 
name  thunnered  out  along  the  long-arched  roof  of  the  Outer 
House — "  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  etper  contra"; 
a'  the  best  lawyers  in  the  house  fleeing  like  eagles  to  the  prey — 
some  because  Uiey  are  in  the  cause,  and  some  because  they  want 
to  be  thought  engaged,  for  there  are  tricks  in  other  trades  bye 
selling  muslins;  to  see  the  reporters  mending  their  pens  to 
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take  down  the  debate;  the  Lords  themselTes  pooin'  in  their 
ohairs,  like  folk  sitting  down  to  a  gude  dinner,  and  crying  on 
the  clerks  for  parts  and  pendicles  of  the  process,  who,  puir 
bodies,  can  do  little  mair  than  cry  on  their  closet-keepers  to  help 
them.  To  see  a'  this,'  continued  Peter,  in  a  tone  of  sustained 
rapture,  '  and  to  ken  that  naething  will  be  said  or  dune  amang 
a'  thae  grand  folk,  for  maybe  the  feck  of  three  hours^  saying 
what  concerns  you  and  your  business.  0,  man,  nae  wonder 
that  ye  judge  this  to  be  earthly  glory !  And  yet|  neighbour, 
as  I  was  saying,  there  be  unco  drawbacks :  I  whiles  think  of  my 
bit  house,  where  dinner,  and  supper,  and  breakfast  used  to 
come  without  the  crying  for,  just  as  if  fairies  had  brought  it, 
and  the  gude  bed  at  e'en,  and  the  needf  u'  penny  in  the  pouch. 
And  then  to  see  a'  ane's  warldly  substance  capering  in  tiie  air 
in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  now  up,  now  down,  as  the  breath  of 
judge  or  counsel  inclines  it  for  pursuer  or  defender — ^troth,  man, 
there  are  times  I  rue  having  ever  begun  the  plea  wark,  though, 
maybe,  when  ye  consider  the  renown  and  credit  I  have  by  it, 
ye  will  hardly  belieye  what  I  am  saying.' 

'  Indeed,  friend,'  said  Joshua,  with  a  sigh,  *  I  am  glad  thou 
hast  found  anything  in  the  legal  contention  which  compensates 
thee  for  poverty  and  hunger ;  but  I  believe,  were  other  human 
objects  of  ambition  looked  upon  as  closely,  their  advantages 
would  be  found  as  chimerical  as  those  attending  thy  protracted 
htigation.' 

*  But  never  mind,  friend,'  said  Peter,  *  I'll  tell  you  the  exact 
state  of  the  conjunct  processes,  and  make  you  sensible  that 
I  can  bring  mysell  roimd  with  a  wet  finger,  now  I  have 
my  finger  and  my  thumb  on  this  loup-the-dyke  loon,  the  lad 
Fairford.' 

Alan  Fairford  was  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  the  masked 
lady,  for  Miss  Redgauntlet  had  retained  her  riding-viand, 
endeavouring  to  assure  her,  as  he  perceived  her  anxiety,  of  such 
protection  as  he  could  afford,  when  his  own  name,  pronounced 
in  a  loud  tone,  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  round,  and, 
seeing  Peter  Peebles,  as  hastily  turned  to  avoid  his  notioe,  in 
which  he  succeeded,  so  earnest  was  Peter  upon  his  colloquy 
with  one  of  the  most  respectable  auditors  whose  attention  he 
had  ever  been  able  to  engage.  And  by  this  little  motion, 
momentary  as  it  was,  Alan  gained  an  unexpected  advantage ; 
for  while  he  looked  round,  Miss  Lilias,  I  could  never  ascertain 
why,  took  the  moment  to  adjust  her  mask,  and  did  it  so  awk- 
wardly that,  when  her  companion  again  turned  his  head,  he 
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reoognued  as  much  of  her  features  as  authorised  him  to  address 
her  as  his  fair  client,  and  to  press  his  offers  of  protection  and 
aaaJBtanoe  with  the  boldness  of  a  former  acquaintance. 

Ldlias  Redgauntlet  withdrew  the  mask  from  her  crimsoned 
cheek.  'Mr.  Fairford,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  ahnost  inaudible, 
'you  have  the  character  of  a  young  gentleman  of  sense  and 
generosity ;  but  we  have  already  met  in  one  situation  which 
you  must  think  singular,  and  I  must  be  exposed  to  miscon- 
struction, at  least,  for  my  forwardness,  were  it  not  in  a  cause  in 
which  my  dearest  affections  were  concerned.' 

'  Any  interest  in  my  beloved  friend  Dande  Latimer,'  said 
Fairford,  stepping  a  little  back  and  putting  a  marked  restraint 
upon  his  former  advanoes, '  gives  me  a  double  right  to  be  useful 
to '    He  stopped  short. 

'  To  his  sister,  your  goodness  would  say,'  answered  Lilias. 

'  His  sister,  madam  I '  replied  Alan,  in  the  extremity  of  as- 
tonishment.   '  Sister,  I  presiune,  in  affection  only  f ' 

'  No,  sir ;  my  dear  brother  Darsie  and  I  are  connected  by 
the  bonds  of  actual  relationship,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  tlus  to  the  friend  he  most  values.' 

Fairford's  first  thought  was  on  the  violent  passion  which 
Darsie  had  expressed  towards  the  fair  unknown.  *  Good  God ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  '  how  did  he  bear  the  discovery  ? ' 

'With  resignation,  I  hope,'  said  Lilias,  smiling.  'A  more 
aooomplished  sister  he  might  easily  have  come  by,  but  scarcely 
could  have  found  one  who  could  love  him  more  than  I  do.' 

<  I  meant — I  only  meant  to  say,'  said  the  young  counsellor, 
his  presence  of  mind  failing  him  for  an  instant — 'that  is,  I 
meant  to  ask  where  Darsie  Latimer  is  at  this  moment.' 

'  In  this  very  house,  and  imder  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle, 
whom  I  believe  you  knew  as  a  visitor  of  your  father,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork.' 

'Let  me  hasten  to  him,'  said  Fairford.  'I  have  sought  him 
through  difficulties  and  dangers ;  I  must  see  him  instantly.' 

'  You  foiget  you  are  a  prisoner,'  said  the  young  lady. 

'True — true;  but  I  cannot  be  long  detained:  Uie  cause 
alleged  is  too  ridiculous.' 

'Alas!'  said  Lilias,  'our  fate — my  brother's  and  mine,  at 
least — must  turn  on  the  deliberations  perhaps  of  less  than  an 
hour.  For  you,  sir,  I  believe  and  apprehend  nothing  but 
some  restraint :  my  uncle  is  neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  though 
few  will  go  farther  in  the  cause  which  he  has  adopted.' 

'  Which  is  that  of  the  Pretend ' 
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<  For  Qod's  sake,  speak  lower ! '  said  Lilias,  approadiing  ber 
hand  as  if  to  stop  him.  '  The  word  maj  cost  you  your  life. 
You  do  not  know — indeed  you  do  not — the  terrors  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  at  present  stand,  and  in  which  I  fear  you 
also  are  involved  by  your  friendship  for  my  brother.' 

'  I  do  not  indeed  know  the  particulars  of  our  situation,'  said 
Fairf ord ;  '  but|  be  the  danger  what  it  may,  I  shall  not  grudge 
my  share  of  it  for  the  sake  of  my  friend,  or,'  he  added,  with 
more  timidity,  '  of  my  friend's  sister.  Let  me  hope,'  he  said, 
'  my  dear  Miss  Latimer,  that  my  presence  may  be  of  some  use 
to  you ;  and  that  it  may  be  so,  let  me  entreat  a  share  of  your 
con^dence,  which  I  am  conscious  I  have  otherwise  no  n^t 
to  ask.' 

He  led  her,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  recess  of  the  farther 
window  of  the  roomi,  and  observing  to  her  that|  unhappily,  he 
was  particularly  exposed  to  interruption  from  the  mad  old 
man  whose  entrance  had  alarmed  her,  he  disposed  of  Darsie 
Latimer's  riding-skirt,  which  had  been  left  in  the  apartment^ 
over  the  back  of  two  chairs,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  screen, 
behind  which  he  ensconced  himself  with  the  maiden  of  the 
green  mantle ;  feeling  at  the  moment  that  the  danger  in  which 
he  was  placed  was  almost  compensated  by  the  intelligence  which 
permitted  those  feelings  towards  her  to  revive  which  justice  to 
ids  friend  had  induced  him  to  stifle  in  the  birth. 

The  relative  situation  of  adviser  and  advised,  of  protector 
and  protected,  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  respective  con- 
dition of  man  and  woman,  that  great  progress  towards  intimacy 
is  often  made  in  very  short  space ;  for  &e  circumstances  call 
for  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  forbid  coyness 
on  that  of  the  lady,  so  that  the  usual  barriers  against  easy 
intercourse  are  at  once  thrown  down. 

Under  these  circumstances,  securing  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  from  observation,  conversing  in  whispers,  and  seated 
in  a  comer,  where  they  were  brought  into  so  close  contact  that 
their  faces  nearly  touched  each  other,  Eairford  heard  from 
Lilias  Redgauntlet  the  history  of  her  family,  particularly  of 
her  uncle,  his  views  upon  her  brother,  and  the  agony  which  she 
felt,  lest  at  that  very  moment  he  might  succeed  in  engaging 
Darsie  in  some  desperate  scheme,  fatal  to  his  fortune,  and 
perhaps  to  his  life. 

Alan  Fairford's  acute  understanding  instantly  connected 
what  he  had  heard  with  the  circumstances  he  had  witnessed  at 
Fairladies.     His  first  thought  was  to  attempt^  at  all  risks,  his 
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instant  escapei  and  procure  assistance  powerful  enough  to 
cnnshy  in  the  yery  cradle,  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  determined 
obaracter.  This  ne  did  not  consider  as  difficult ;  for,  though 
tlie  door  was  guarded  on  the  outside,  the  window,  which  was 
not  above  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  was  open  for  escape,  the 
oommon  on  which  it  looked  was  unincloised,  and  profusely 
ooTered  with  fune.  There  would,  he  thought,  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  his  liberty,  and  in  concealing  his  course  after 
be  had  gained  it. 

But  Lilias  exclaimed  against  this  scheme.  Her  uncle,  she 
said,  was  a  man  who,  in  his  moments  of  enthusiasm,  knew 
neither  remorse  nor  fear.  He  was  capable  of  visiting  upon 
Darsie  any  injury  which  he  might  conceive  Fairfoid  had 
rendered  him ;  he  was  her  near  kinsman  also,  and  not  an  un- 
kind one,  and  she  deprecated  any  effort,  even  in  her  brother's 
favour,  by  which  his  life  must  be  exposed  to  danger.  Fairford 
lumself  remembered  Father  Buonaventure,  and  made  little 
question  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  old  Chevalier 
de  St.  George ;  and  with  feelings  which,  although  contradictory 
of  his  pubUo  duty,  can  hardly  be  much  censured,  his  heart 
recoiled  from  being  the  agent  by  whom  the  last  scion  of  such 
a  long  line  of  Scottish  princes  should  be  rooted  up.  He 
then  thought  of  obtaining  an  audience,  if  possible,  of  this 
devoted  person,  and  explaining  to  him  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  undertaking,  which  he  judged  it  likely  that  the  ardour 
of  his  partisans  might  have  concealed  from  him.  But  he  relin- 
quished this  design  as  soon  as  formed.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
any  light  which  he  could  throw  on  the  state  of  the  countzy 
would  come  too  late  to  be  serviceable  to  one  who  was  always 
reported  to  have  his  own  full  share  of  the  hereditary  obstinacy 
which  had  cost  his  ancestors  so  dear,  and  who,  in  drawing  the 
Bword,  must  have  thrown  from  him  the  scabbard. 

Lilias  suggested  the  advice  which,  of  all  others,  seemed 
most  suited  to  the  occasion,  that  yielding,  namely,  to  the 
ciroumstances  of  their  situation,  they  should  watch  carefully 
when  Darsie  should  obtain  any  degree  of  freedom,  and  en- 
deavour to  open  a  communication  with  him,  in  which  case 
their  joint  flight  might  be  effected,  and  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  any  one. 

Their  youthful  deliberation  had  nearly  fixed  in  this  point, 
when  Fairford,  who  was  listening  to  the  low  sweet  whispering 
tones  of  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  rendered  yet  more  interesting  by 
some  slight  touch  of  foreign  accent,  was  startled  by  a  heavy 
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hand  which  descended  with  full  weight  on  his  shoulder,  while 
the  discordant  voice  of  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at  length  broken 
loose  from  the  well-meaning  Quaker,  exclaimed  in  the  ear  of 
his  truant  counsel — '  Aha,  lad  1  I  think  je  are  catched.  An' 
so  ye  are  turned  chamber-counsel,  are  yef  And  ye  have 
drawn  up  wi'  clients  in  scarfs  and  hoods  f  But  bide  a  wee, 
billie,  and  see  if  I  dinna  sort  ye  when  my  petition  and  com- 
plaint comes  to  be  discussed,  with  or  without  answers^  under 
certification.' 

Alan  Fairf ord  had  never  more  difficulty  in  his  life  to  sabdue 
a  first  emotion  than  he  had  to  refrain  from  knocking  down 
the  crazy  blockhead  who  had  broke  in  upon  him  at  such  a 
moment.  But  the  length  of  Peter's  address  gave  him  time, 
fortunately  perhaps  for  both  parties,  to  reflect  on  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  such  a  proceeding.  He  stood  silenti  however, 
with  vexation,  while  Peter  went  on. 

^Weel,  my  bonnie  man,  I  see  ye  are  thinking  shame  o' 
yoursell,  and  nae  great  wonder.  Ye  maun  leave  this  quean; 
the  like  of  her  is  ower  light  company  for  you.  I  have  heard 
honest  Mr.  Pest  say,  that  the  gown  grees  ill  wi'  the  petticoat 
But  come  awa'  hame  to  vour  puir  fatiber,  and  111  take  care  of 
you  the  haill  gate,  and  keep  you  company,  and  deil  a  word  we 
will  speak  about,  but  just  the  state  of  the  conjoined  processes 
of  the  great  cause  of  Poor  Peebles  against  Plainistanes.' 

^  If  thou  canst  endure  to  hear  as  much  of  that  suit^  friend,' 
said  the  Quaker,  '  as  I  have  heard  out  of  mere  compassion  for 
thee,  I  think  verily  thou  wilt  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  unless  it  be  altogether  bottomless.' 

Fairford  shook  off,  rather  indignantly,  the  large  bony  hand 
which  Peter  had  imposed  upon  his  shoulder,  and  was  about  to 
say  something  peevish  upon  so  unpleasant  and  insolent  a  mode 
of  interruption,  when  the  door  opened,  a  treble  voice  saying  to 
the  sentinel,  '  I  tell  you  I  maun  be  in,  to  see  if  Mr.  Nixon's 
here ' ;  and  Little  Benjie  thrust  in  his  mop>head  and  keen  black 
eyes.  Ere  he  could  withdraw  it>  Peter  Peebles  sprang  to  the 
door,  seized  on  the  boy  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  forward 
into  the  room. 

'Let  me  see  it,'  he  said,  'ye  ne'er<lo-weel  limb  of  Satan. 
Ill  gar  you  satisfy  the  production,  I  trow :  111  hae  first  and 
second  diligence  against  you,  ye  deevil's  buckie ! ' 

'  What  dost  thou  want  1 '  said  the  Quaker,  interfering.  '  Why 
dost  thou  frighten  the  boy,  friend  Peebles  9' 

'I  gave  the  bastard  a  penny  to  buy  me  snufl^'  said  the 
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pauper,  'and  he  has  rendered  no  account  of  his  intromissions; 
but  111  gar  him  as  gude.' 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  forcibly  to  rifle  the  pockets  of 
Benjie's  ragged  jacket  of  one  or  two  snares  for  game,  marbles, 
a  haLf-bitten  apple,  two  stolen  eggs  (one  of  which  Peter  broke 
in  the  eagerness  of  his  research),  and  various  other  uncon< 
sidered  trifles,  which  had  not  the  air  of  being  very  honestly 
come  by.  The  little  rascal,  imder  this  discipline,  bit  and 
Btroggled  like  a  fox-cub,  but,  like  that  yermin,  uttered  neither 
cry  nor  complaint,  till  a  note,  which  Peter  tore  from  his  bosom, 
flew  as  far  as  Lilias  Redgauntlet  and  fell  at  her  feet.  It  was 
addressed  to  '  C.  N.' 

'It  is  for  the  villain  Nixon,'  she  said  to  Alan  Fairford; 
*  open  it  without  scruple :  that  boy  is  his  emissary.  We  shall 
now  see  what  the  miscreant  is  driving  at.' 

Little  Benjie  now  gave  up  all  farther  struggle,  and  suffered 
Peebles  to  take  from  him,  without  resistance,  a  shilling,  out  of 
which  Peter  declared  he  would  pay  himself  principal  and  in- 
terest, and  account  for  the  balance.  The  boy,  whose  attention 
seemed  fixed  on  something  very  different,  only  said,  '  Maister 
Nixon  will  murder  me ! ' 

Alan  Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  read  the  little  scrap  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  'All  is  prepared;  keep  them  in 
play  until  I  come  up.  You  may  depend  on  your  reward. — 
C.  C 

'  Alas  1  my  uncle — my  poor  uncle  ! '  said  Lilias,  '  this  is  the 
result  of  his  confidence  1  Methinks,  to  give  him  instant  notice 
of  his  confidant's  treachery  is  now  the  best  service  we  can 
render  all  concerned.  If  they  break  up  their  undertaking,  as 
they  must  now  do,  Darsie  will  be  at  liberty.' 

In  the  same  breath,  they  were  both  at  the  half-opened  door 
of  the  room,  Fairford  entreating  to  speak  with  the  Father 
Buonaventure,  and  Lilias,  equally  vehemently,  requesting  a 
moment's  interview  with  her  uncle.  While  the  sentinel  hesi- 
tated what  to  do,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  loud  noise  at 
the  door,  where  a  crowd  had  been  assembled  in  consequence  of 
the  appalling  cry  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  occasioned, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  by  some  stragglers  having  at  length 
discovered  the  dead  bodies  of  NantyElwart  and  of  Nixon. 

Amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  alarming  incident, 
the  sentinel  ceased  to  attend  to  his  duty ;  and,  accepting  Alan 
Fairford's  arm,  Lilias  found  no  opposition  in  penetrating  even 
to  the  inner  apartment,  where  the  principal  persons  in  the 
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enterprise,  whose  oonolftTe  had  been  disturbed  by  this  alann- 
ing  incident,  were  now  assembled  in  great  confusion,  and  had 
been  joined  by  the  Cheyalier  himself. 

'Only  a  mutiny  among  these  smuggling  scoundrels,'  said 
Bedgauntlet. 

'Only  a  mutiny,  do  you  sayl'  said  Sir  Riohatd  Gleodale; 
'and  the  lugger,  the  last  hope  of  escape  for' — he  looked 
towards  Charles — '  stands  out  to  sea  under  a  press  of  sail ! ' 

'  Do  not  concern  yourself  about  me,'  said  the  unfortunate 
prince ;  *  this  is  not  the  worst  emergency  in  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  stand ;  and  if  it  were,  I  fear  it  not  Shift  for  your- 
selves, my  lords  and  gentlemen.' 

'  No,  neyer ! '  said  the  young  Lord .     *  Our  only  hope 

now  is  in  an  honourable  resistance.' 

*  Most  true,'  said  Redgauntlet ;  'let  despair  renew  the  union 
amongst  us  which  accident  disturbed.     I  give  my  Toioe  for 

displaying  the  royal  banner  instantly,  and How  nowf 

he  concluded,  sternly,  as  Lilias,  first  soliciting  his  attention  by 
pulling  his  cloak,  put  into  his  hand  the  scroll,  and  added,  it  was 
designed  for  that  of  Nixon. 

Redgauntlet  read,  and,  dropping  it  on  the  ground,  con- 
tinued to  stare  upon  the  spot  where  it  fell  with  raised  hands 
and  fixed  eyes.  Sir  Richard  Glendale  lifted  the  fatal  pi4>er, 
read  it,  and  saying,  'Now  all  is  indeed  over,'  handed  it  to 
Maxwell,  who  said  aloud,  '  Black  (Jolin  Campbell,  by  G — d !  I 
heard  he  had  come  post  from  London  last  night.' 

As  if  in  echo  to  his  thoughts,  the  violin  of  the  blind  man 
was  heard  playing  with  spirit^  '  The  Campbells  are  coming;  a 
celebrated  clan-march. 

'The  Campbells  are  coming  in  earnest^'  said  MaoRellar: 
'  they  are  upon  us  with  the  whole  battalion  from  Carlisle.' 

There  was  a  silence  of  dismay,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
company  began  to  drop  out  of  the  room. 

Lord spoke  with  the  generous  spirit  of  a  young  English 

nobleman.  '  If  we  have  been  fools,  do  not  let  us  be  cowards. 
We  have  one  here  more  precious  than  us  all,  and  come  hither 
.on  our  warranty ;  let  us  save  him  at  least.' 

'True— most  true,'  answered  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  'Let 
the  King  be  first  cared  for.' 

'  That  shall  be  my  business,'  said  Redgauntlet.  '  If  we  have 
but  time  to  bring  back  the  brig,  all  will  be  well;  I  will 
instantly  despatch  a  party  in  a  fishing-skiff  to  bring  her  ta' 
He  gave  his  commands  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  aotive 
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among  his  followers.  '  Let  him  be  once  on  board,' he  said,  'and 
there  are  enough  of  us  to  stand  to  arms  and  ooyer  his  retreat.' 
*  Bight — aright,'  said  Sir  Richard,  'and  I  will  look  to  points 
which  can  be  made  defensible ;  and  the  old  powder-plot  boys 
could  not  have  made  a  more  desperate  resistance  than  we  shall. 
Redgauntleti'  continued  he,  'I  see  some  of  our  friends  are 
looking  pale ;  but  methinks  your  nephew  has  more  mettle  in 
his  eye  now  than  when  we  were  in  cold  deliberation,  with 
danger  at  a  distance.' 

'  It  is  the  way  of  our  house,'  said  Redgauntlet :  '  our  courage 
ever  kindles  highest  on  the  losing  side.  I,  too^  feel  that  the 
catastrophe  I  have  brought  on  must  not  be  surviyed  by  its 
author.  Let  me  firsts'  he  said,  addressing  Charles,  '  see  your 
Majesty's  sacred  person  in  such  safety  as  can  now  be  proyided 

for  it,  and  then * 

'You  may  spare  all  considerations  concerning  me,  gentle- 
men,' again  repeated  Charles:  'yon  mountain  of  Cri£fell  shall 
fly  as  soon  as  I  will.' 

Most  threw  themselyes  at  his  feet  with  weeping  and  en- 
treaty; some  one  or  two  slimk  in  confusion  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  were  heard  riding  off.  Unnoticed  in  such  a  scene, 
Darsie,  his  sister,  and  Faiif  ord  drew  together,  and  held  each 
other  by  the  hands,  as  those  who,  when  a  yessel  is  about  to 
founder  in  the  storm,  determine  to  take  their  chance  of  life 
and  death  together. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  gentleman,  plainly  dressed 
in  a  riding-habit,  with  a  black  cockade  in  his  hat>  but  without 
any  arms  except  a  couteau-de-chasse^  walked  into  the  apartment 
without  ceremony.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  gentlemanly  man, 
with  a  look  and  bearing  decidedly  militaiy.  He  had  passed 
through  their  guards,  if  in  the  confusion  they  now  maintained 
any,  without  stop  or  question,  and  now  stood  almost  unarmed 
among  armed  men,  who,  neyertheless,  gazed  on  him  as  on  the 
angel  of  destruction. 

'  You  look  coldly  on  me,  gentlemen,'  he  said.     '  Sir  Richard 

Glendale — ^my  Lord ,  we  were  not  always  such  strangers. 

Ha,  Pate-in-Peril,  how  is  it  with  you  f  And  you,  too,  Ingoldsby 
— I  must  not  call  you  by  any  other  name — ^why  do  you  receiye 
an  old  friend  so  coldly  f    But  you  guess  my  errand.' 

'  And  are  prepared  for  it,  General,'  said  Redgauntlet :  '  we 
are  not  men  to  be  penned  up  like  sheep  for  the  daughter.' 

'  Pshaw !  you  take  it  too  seriously ;  let  me  spef^  but  one 
word  with  you,' 
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'No  words  can  shake  our  purpose,'  said  Redgauntlet,  'were 
your  whole  command,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case,  drawn  round 
the  house.' 

'I  am  certainly  not  unsupported,'  said  the  General;  'but 
if  you  would  hear  me * 

'Hear  me,  sir,'  said  the  Wanderer,  stepping  forward.  'I 
suppose  I  am  the  mark  you  aim  at.  I  surrender  m3r8elf  will- 
iQglji  to  save  these  gentlemen's  danger ;  let  this  at  least  avail 
in  their  favour.' 

An  exclamation  of  'Never — ^never!'  broke  from  the  little 
body  of  partisans,  who  threw  themselves  round  the  unfortu- 
nate prinoe,  and  would  have  seised  or  struck  down  Campbell, 
had  it  not  been  that  he  remained  with  his  anns  folded,  and 
a  look  rather  indicating  impatience  because  they  would  not 
hear  him  than  the  least  apprehension  of  violence  at  their 
hand. 

At  length  he  obtained  a  moment's  silence.  '  I  do  not,'  he 
said,  'know  this  gentleman  (making  a  profound  bow  to  the 
unfortunate  prince)  —  I  do  not  wisli  to  know  him;  it  is  a 
knowledge  which  would  suit  neither  of  us.' 

'Our  ancestors,  nevertheless,  have  been  well  acquainted,' 
said  Charles,  unable  to  suppress,  even  in  that  hour  of  dread 
and  danger,  the  painful  recollections  of  fallen  royalty. 

'  In  one  word.  General  Campbell,'  said  Redgauntlet^  '  is  it  to 
be  peace  or  wart  You  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  we  can  trust 
you.' 

' I  thank  you,  sir,'  said  the  General ;  'and  I  reply  that  the 
answer  to  your  question  rests  with  yourself.  Come,  do  not  be 
fools,  gentlemen ;  there  was  perhaps  no  great  harm  meant  or 
intended  by  your  gathering  together  in  this  obscure  comer,  for 
a  bear-bait  or  a  cock-fight,  or  whatever  other  amusement  you 
may  have  intended ;  but  it  was  a  little  imprudent^  considering 
how  you  stand  with  government,  and  it  has  occasioned  some 
anxiety.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  your  purpose  have  been  laid 
before  government  by  the  information  of  a  traitor  in  your  own 
counsels ;  and  I  was  sent  down  post  to  take  the  command  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops,  in  case  these  calumnies  should  be 
found  to  have  any  real  foundation.  I  have  come  here,  of 
course,  sufficiently  supported  both  with  cavalry  and  infantry 
to  do  whatever  might  be  necessary ;  but  my  commands  are — 
and  I  am  sure  they  agree  with  my  inclination — ^to  make  no 
arrests,  nay,  to  make  no  farther  inquiries  of  any  kind,  if  this 
good  assembly  will  consider  their  own  interest  so  far  as  to  give 
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up  their  immediate  purpose  and  return  quietly  home  to  their 
own  bouses.' 

•  What !— all  ? '  exclaimed  Sir  Richard  Glendale— '  all,  with- 
out exception?' 

'  All,  without  one  single  exception/  said  the  General ;  *  such 
are  my  orders.  If  you  accept  my  terms,  say  so,  and  make 
haste ;  for  things  may  happen  to  interfere  with  his  Majesty's 
kind  purposes  towards  you  all.' 

'  His  Majesty's  kind  purposes ! '  said  the  Wanderer.  '  Do  I 
hear  you  aright,  sir)' 

'  I  speak  the  King's  very  words,  from  his  very  lips,'  replied 
the  Greneral.  *"I  will,"  said  his  Majesty,  "deserve  the  confi- 
dence of  my  subjects  by  reposing  my  security  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  millions  who  acknowledge  my  title — in  the  good  sense 
and  prudence  of  the  few  who  continue,  from  the  errors  of 
education,  to  disown  it."  His  Majesty  will  not  even  believe 
that  the  most  zealous  Jacobites  who  yet  remain  can  nourish  a 
thought  of  exciting  a  civil  war,  which  must  be  fatal  to  their 
families  and  themselves,  besides  spreading  bloodshed  and"  ruin 
through  a  peaceful  land.  He  cannot  even  believe  of  his  kins- 
man that  he  would  engage  brave  and  generous,  though  mis- 
taken, men  in  an  attempt  which  must  ruin  all  who  have 
escaped  former  calamities;  and  he  is  convinced  that,  did 
curiosity  or  any  other  motive  lead  that  person  to  visit  this 
country,  he  would  soon  see  it  was  his  wisest  course  to  return 
to  the  continent ;  and  his  Majesty  compassionates  his  situation 
too  much  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  his  doing  so.' 

'  Is  this  real  f '  said  Bedgauntlet  '  Can  you  mean  this  ?  Am 
I — ^are  all — are  any  of  these  gentlemen  at  liberty,  without  in- 
terruption, to  embark  in  yonder  brig,  which,  I  see,  is  now  again 
approaching  the  shore ) ' 

'You,  sir — all — any  of  the  gentlemen  present,'  said  the 
General — '  all  whom  the  vessel  can  contain,  are  at  liberty  to 
embark  uninterrupted  by  me ;  but  I  advise  none  to  go  off  who 
have  not  powerful  reasons,  unconnected  with  the  present  meet- 
ing, for  this  will  be  remembered  against  no  one.' 

'Then,  gentlemen,'  said  Redgauntlet,  clasping  his  hands 
together  as  the  words  burst  from  him,  *  the  cause  is  lost  for 
ever ! ' 

General  Campbell  turned  away  to  the  window,  as  if  to  avoid 
hearing  what  they  said.  Their  consultation  was  but  moment- 
ary ;  for  the  door  of  escape  which  thus  opened  was  as  unex- 
pected as  the  exigence  was  threatening. 
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'  We  have  your  word  of  honour  for  our  protection,'  said  Sir 
Richard  Glendale,  '  if  we  dissolve  our  meeting  in  obedience  to 
jour  summons?' 

'  You  have,  Sir  Richard,'  answered  the  General. 

'  And  I  also  have  your  promise,'  said  Redgauntlet,  '  that  I 
may  go  on  board  yonder  vessel  with  any  friend  whom  I  may 
choose  to  accompany  me  ? ' 

'Not  only  that^  Mr.  Ingoldsby— or  I  wiU  call  you  Red- 
gauntlet  once  more — you  may  stay  in  the  offing  for  a  tide, 
until  you  are  joined  by  any  person  who  may  remain  at  Fair- 
ladies.  After  that,  there  will  be  a  sloop  of  war  on  the 
station,  and  I  need  not  say  your  condition  will  then  become 
perilous.' 

'Perilous  it  should  not  be,  General  Campbell,'  said  Red- 
gauntlet,  'or  more  perilous  to  others  than  to  us,  if  others 
thought  as  I  do  even  in  this  extremity.' 

'  You  foiget  yourself,  my  friend,'  said  the  unhappy  adven- 
turer :  '  you  forget  that  the  arrival  of  this  gentleman  only  puts 
the  copestone  on  our  already  adopted  resolution  to  alrandon 
our  bull-fight,  or  by  whatever  other  wild  name  this  headlong 
enterprise  may  be  termed.  I  bid  you  farewell,  unfriendly 
friends;  I  bid  pou  farewell  (bowing  to  the  (General),  my 
friendly  foe :  I  leave  this  strand  as  I  landed  upon  it^  alone^ 
and  to  return  no  more  1 ' 

'Not  alone,'  said  Redgauntlet^  'while  there  is  blood  in  the 
veins  of  my  father's  son.' 

'  Not  alone,'  said  the  other  gentlemen  present,  stung  with 
feelings  which  almost  overpowered  the  better  reasons  imder 
which  they  had  acted.  '  We  will  not  disown  our  principles,  or 
see  your  person  endangered.' 

'  If  it  be  only  your  purpose  to  see  the  gentleman  to  the 
beach,'  said  Greneral  Campbell,  '  I  will  myself  go  with  you.  My 
presence  among  you,  unarmed  and  in  your  power,  will  be  a 
pledge  of  my  friendly  intentions,  and  will  overawe,  cdiould  such 
be  offered,  any  interruption  on  the  part  of  officious  persona.' 

'  Be  it  so^'  said  the  Adventurer,  with  the  air  of  a  prince  to  a 
subject^  not  of  one  who  complied  with  the  request  of  an  enemy 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 

They  left  the  apartment — they  left  the  house;  an  un- 
authenticated  and  dubious,  but  appalling,  sensation  of  terror 
had  already  spread  itself  among  the  inferior  retainers,  who  had 
so  short  time  before  strutted,  and  bustled,  and  thronged  the 
doorway  and  the  passages.    A  report  had  arisen,  of  which  the 
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origin  oould  not  be  traced,  of  troops  advancing  towards  the 
spot  in  considerable  numbers;  and  men  who,  for  one  reason 
or  other,  were  most  of  them  amenable  to  the  arm  of  power, 
had  either  shrank  mto  stables  or  comers  or  fled  the  place 
entirely.  There  was  solitude  on  the  landscape,  excepting  the 
small  party  which  now  moved  towards  the  rude  pier,  where  a 
boat  lay  manned,  agreeably  to  Redgauntlefs  orders  previously 
^ven. 

The  last  heir  of  the  Stuarts  leant  on  Redgauntlet's  arm  as 
tbey  walked  towards  the  beach ;  for  the  ground  was  rough,  and 
he  no  longer  possessed  the  elasticity  of  limb  and  of  spirit  which 
had,  twenty  years  before,  carried  him  over  many  a  Highland 
hill,  as  light  as  one  of  their  native  deer.  His  adherents  fol- 
lowed, looking  on  the  ground,  their  feelings  struggling  against 
the  dictates  of  their  reason. 

General  Campbell  accompanied  them  with  an  air  of  apparent 
ease  and  indifference,  but  watching,  at  the  same  time,  and  no 
doubt  with  some  anxiety,  the  changing  features  of  those  who 
acted  in  this  extraordinary  scene. 

Darsie  and  his  sister  naturally  followed  their  uncle,  whose 
violence  they  no  longer  feared,  while  his  chantcter  attracted 
their  respect;  and  Alan  Fairford  accompanied  them  from 
interest  in  their  fate,  tmnotioed  in  a  party  where  all  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well 
as  with  the  impending  crisis,  to  attend  to  his  presence. 

Half-way  betwixt  the  house  and  the  beach,  they  saw  the 
bodies  of  Nanty  Ewart  and  Gristal  Nixon  blackening  in  the 
sun. 

'That  was  your  informer t'  said  Bedgauntlet^  looking  back 
to  General  GsunpbeU,  who  only  nodded  his  assent.  'Caitiff 
wretch  I'  exclaimed  Bedgauntlet;  'and  yet  the  name  were 
better  bestowed  on  the  fool  who  could  be  misled  by  thee.' 

'That  sound  broadsword  cut,'  said  the  Genera^  'has  saved 
ns  the  shame  of  rewarding  a  traitor.' 

They  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarkation.  The  Prince 
stood  a  moment  with  folded  arms,  and  looked  around  him  in 
deep  silence.  A  paper  was  then  slipped  into  his  hands;  he 
looked  at  it»  and  said,  '  I  find  the  two  friends  I  have  left  at 
Fairladies  are  apprised  of  my  destination,  and  propose  to 
embark  from  Bowness.  I  presume  this  will  not  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  you  have  acted)' 

'Certainly  not^'  answered  GtenenJ  Campbell;  'they  shall 
have  all  facility  to  join  you.' 
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'I  wish,  then/  said  Charles,  'onlj  another  companion. 
Redgauntleti  the  air  of  this  country  is  as  hostile  to  you  as  it  is 
to  me.  These  gentlemen  have  made  their  peace,  or  rather 
they  hare  done  nothing  to  break  it.  But  you — come  you,  and 
share  my  home  where  chance  shall  cast  it.  We  shall  never  see 
these  shores  again ;  but  we  will  talk  of  them,  and  of  our  dis- 
concerted buU-fight.' 

'I  follow  you,  sire,  through  life,'  said  Redgauntlet,  'as  I 
would  have  followed  you  to  death.     Permit  me  one  moment.' 

The  Prince  then  looked  round,  and  seeing  the  abashed 
countenances  of  his  other  adherents  bent  upon  the  ground,  be 
hastened  to  say,  'Do  not  think  that  yoii,  gentlemen,  haye 
obliged  me  less  because  your  zeal  was  mingled  with  prudence, 
entertained,  I  am  sure,  more  on  my  own  account  and  on  that 
of  your  country  than  from  selfish  apprehensions.' 

He  stepped  from  one  to  another,  and,  amid  sobs  and  burst- 
ing tears,  received  the  adieus  of  the  last  remnant  which  had 
hitherto  supported  his  lofty  pretensions,  and  addressed  them 
individually  with  accents  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

The  General  drew  a  little  aloof,  and  signed  to  Redgauntlet 
to  speak  with  him  while  this  scene  proceeded.  '  It  is  now  all 
over,'  he  said,  '  and  Jacobite  will  be  henceforward  no  longer  a 
party  name.  When  you  tire  of  foreign  parts  and  wish  to  make 
your  peace,  let  me  know.  Tour  resUess  zeal  alone  has  impeded 
your  pardon  hitherto.' 

'  And  now  I  shall  not  need  it^'  said  Redgauntlet.  '  I  leave 
England  for  ever;  but  I  am  not  displeased  that  you  should 
hear  my  family  adieus.  Nephew,  come  hither.  In  presence  of 
General  Campbell,  I  tell  you  that,  though  to  breed  you  up  in 
my  own  political  opinions  has  been  for  many  years  my  anxious 
wish,  I  am  now  glad  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  Tou 
pass  under  the  service  of  the  reigning  monarch  without  the 
necessity  of  changing  your  allegiance — a  change,  however,'  he 
added,  looking  around  him,  '  which  sits  more  easy  on  honour- 
able men  than  I  could  have  anticipated ;  but  some  wear  the 
badge  of  their  loyalty  on  the  sleeve,  and  others  in  the  heart 
You  will  from  henceforth  be  uncontrolled  master  of  aU  the 
property  of  which  forfeiture  could  not  deprive  your  father — of 
all  that  belonged  to  him — excepting  this,  his  good  sword  (lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  weapon  he  wore),  which  shall  never  fight 
for  the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  as  my  hand  will  never  draw 
weapon  more,  I  shall  sink  it  forty  fathoms  deep  in  the  wide 
ocean.     Bless  you,  young  man !     If  I  have  dealt  harshly  with 
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yon,  forgive  me.  I  had  set  my  whole  desires  on  one  point — 
God  knows,  with  no  selfish  purpose — and  I  am  justly  punished 
by  this  final  termination  of  my  views  for  having  been  too  little 
scrupulous  in  the  means  by  which  I  pursued  them.  Niece, 
farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  also ! ' 

*  Noy  sir/  said  Lilias,  seizing  his  hand  eagerly.  *  You  have 
been  hitherto  my  protector ;  you  are  now  in  sorrow,  let  me  be 
your  attendant  and  your  comforter  in  exile !  * 

*  I  thank  you,  my  girl,  for  your  unmerited  affection ;  but  it 
cannot  and  must  not  be.  The  curtain  here  falls  between  us. 
I  go  to  the  house  of  another.  If  I  leave  it  before  I  quit  the 
earth,  it  shall  be  only  for  the  house  of  God.  Once  more,  fare- 
well both !  The  fotal  doom,'  he  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
*  will,  I  trust,  now  depart  from  the  house  of  Redgauntlet,  since 
its  present  representative  has  adhered  to  the  winning  side.  I 
am  convinced  he  will  not  change  it,  should  it  in  turn  become 
the  losing  one.' 

The  unfortunate  Charles  Edward  had  now  given  his  last 
adieus  to  his  downcast  adherents.  He  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand  to  Redgauntlet^  who  came  to  assist  him  into  the  skiff. 
General  Campbell  also  offered  his  assistance,  the  rest  appearing 
too  much  affected  by  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  to  pre- 
vent him. 

'Tou  are  not  sony.  General,  to  do  me  this  last  act  of 
courtesy,'  said  the  Chevalier ;  '  and,  on  my  part,  I  thank  you  for 
it.  You  have  taught  me  the  principle  on  which  men  on  the 
scaffold  feel  forgiveness  and  kindness  even  for  their  executioner. 
Farewell ! ' 

They  were  seated  in  the  boat^  which  presently  pulled  off 
from  the  land.  The  Oxford  divine  broke  out  into  a  loud  bene- 
diction, in  terms  which  Greneral  Campbell  was  too  generous  to 
criticise  at  the  time  or  to  remember  afterwards ;  nay,  it  is  said 
that^  Whig  and  Campbell  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  joining 
in  the  universal '  Amen  1 '  which  resounded  from  the  shore. 


CONCLUSION 

BT 

DOCTOR   DRYASDUST 

IN  A  LE?ITBR  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OP   WAVERLBT 

I  AM  truly  Borry,  my  worthy  and  muoh-respeoted  sir,  that  my 
anxious  researches  have  neither  in  the  form  of  letters,  nor  of 
diaries,  or  other  memoranda  been  able  to  discover  more  than  I 
have  hitherto  transmitted  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Redgauntlet 
family.  But  I  observe  in  an  old  newspaper  called  the  White- 
hall  Gaaettey  of  which  I  fortunately  possess  a  file  for  several 
years,  that  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  was  presented  to 
his  late  Majesty  at  the  drawing-room  by  Lieut.-General  Camp- 
bell ;  upon  which  the  editor  observes,  in  the  way  of  comment, 
that  we  were  going  remU  atque  vdU  into  the  interests  of  the 
Pretender,  since  a  Scot  had  presented  a  Jacobite  at  court.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  room  (the  frank  being  only  uncial)  for  his 
farther  observations,  tending  to  show  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  many  well-instructed  persons  of  the  period,  that  the 
young  king  might  himself  be  induced  to  become  one  of  the 
Stuarts'  faction — a  catastrophe  from  which  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  preserve  these  kingdoms. 

I  perceive  also^  by  a  mairiage  contract  in  the  family  reposi- 
tories, that  Miss  Lilias  Redgauntlet  of  Redgauntlet,  about 
eighteen  months  after  the  transactions  you  have  commemorated, 
intermarried  with  Alan  Fairford,  Esq.,  advocate,  of  Clinkdollar, 
who,  I  think,  we  may  not  unreasonably  conclude  to  be  the  same 
person  whose  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  pages  of  your 
narration.  In  my  last  excursion  to  Edinburgh,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  an  old  cadie,  from  whom,  at  the  expense  of 
a  bottle  of  whisky  and  half  a  pound  of  tobacco,  I  extracted  the 
important  information  that  he  knew  Peter  Peebles  veiy  well, 
and  had  drunk  many  a  mutchkin  with  him  in  Cadie  Fraser's 
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time.  He  said  that  he  lived  ten  years  after  King  George's 
aooeeaiony  in  the  momentary  expectation  of  winning  his  cause 
every  day  in  the  session  time,  and  eveiy  hour  in  the  day,  and 
at  last  ieJl  down  dead,  in  what  my  informer  called  a '  perplexity 
fit,'  upon  a  proposal  for  a  composition  being  made  to  him  in  the 
Outer  House.  I  have  chosen  to  retain  my  informer's  phrase, 
not  being  able  justly  to  deteimine  whether  it  is  a  cotruption  of 
the  word  apoplexy,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Oldbuck  supposes,  or  the 
name  of  some  peculiar  disorder  incidental  to  those  who  have 
concern  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  many  callings  and  conditions 
of  men  have  diseases  appropriate  to  themselves.  The  same 
cadie  also  remembered  Blind  Willie  Stevenson,  who  was  called 
Wandering  Willie,  and  who  ended  his  days  'unco  beinly,  in  Sir 
Arthur  Redgauntlet's  ha'  neuk.'  '  He  had  done  the  faimly  some 
good  turn,'  he  said,  *  specially  when  ane  of  the  Argyle  gentle- 
men was  coming  down  on  a  wheen  of  them  that  had  the  ^'auld 
leaven  "  about  them,  and  wad  hae  ta'en  every  man  of  them,  and 
nae  lees  nor  headed  and  hanged  them.  But  Willie,  and  a  friend 
they  had,  called  Robin  the  Rambler,  gae  them  warning,  by 
playing  tunes  such  as  "The  Campbells  are  coming,"  and  the 
like,  whereby  they  got  timeoua  warning  to  take  the  wing.'  I 
need  not  point  out  to  your  acuteness,  my  worthy  sir,  that  this 
seems  to  refer  to  some  inaccurate  account  of  the  transactions  in 
which  you  seem  so  much  interested. 

Respecting  Redgaimtlet^  about  whose  subsequent  history 
you  are  more  particularly  inquisitive,  I  have  learned  from  an 
excellent  person,  who  was  a  priest  in  the  Scottish  monastery  of 
Ratisbon  before  its  suppression,  that  he  remained  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  family  of  the  Chevalier,  and  only  left  it  at 
last  in  consequence  of  some  discords  in  that  melancholy  house- 
hold. As  he  had  hinted  to  General  Campbell,  he  exchanged  his 
residence  for  the  cloister,  and  displayed  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  a  strong  sense  of  the  duties  of  religion,  which  in  his  earlier 
davB  he  had  too  much  neglected,  being  altogether  engaged  in 
political  speculations  and  intrigues.  He  rose  to  the  situation 
of  prior  in  the  house  which  he  belonged  to,  and  which  was  of 
a  very  strict  order  of  religion.  He  sometimes  received  his 
countrymen  whom  accident  brought  to  Ratisbon,  and  curiosity 

induced  to  visit  the  monastery  of .     But  it  was  remarked, 

that  though  he  listened  with  interest  and  attention  when 
Britain,  or  particularly  Scotland,  became  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, yet  he  never  either  introduced  or  prolonged  the  subject, 
never  used  the  English  language,  never  inquired  about  English 
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affiurSy  and,  above  all,  never  mentioned  his  own  family.  His 
strict  observation  of  the  rules  of  his  order  gave  him,  at  ^e  time 
of  his  death,  some  pretensions  to  be  ohoeen  a  saint,  and  the 

brethren  of  the  monastery  of made  great  efforts  for  that 

effect,  and  brought  forward  some  plausible  proofs  of  miracles. 
But  there  was  a  oiroumstance  which  threw  a  doubt  over  the 
subject^  and  prevented  the  consistoiy  from  acceding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  worthy  brethren.  Under  his  habit,  and  secured 
in  a  small  silver  box,  he  had  worn  perpetually  around  bis  neck 
a  lock  of  hair,  which  the  fathers  avouched  to  be  a  relic.  But 
the  avoeato  del  didblo,  in  combating,  as  was  his  ofiBdal  duty, 
the  pretensions  of  the  candidate  for  sanctity,  made  it  at  least 
equally  probable  that  the  supposed  relic  was  taken  from  the 
head  of  a  brother  of  the  deceased  prior,  who  had  been  executed 
for  adherence  to  the  Stuart  family  in  1745-46 ;  and  the  motto, 
ffaud  obltviscendumf  seemed  to  intimate  a  tone  of  mundane 
feeling  and  recollection  of  injuries  which  made  it  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether,  even  in  the  quiet  and  gloom  of  the  cloister.  Father 
Hugo  had  forgotten  the  sufferings  and  injuries  of  the  house  of 
Bedgauntlet. 
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Non  1.— -Pbiroi  Chablb  Sdwabd's  Loti  of  Mohbt,  p.  xr 

Thi  roproaoh  is  thus  omiOMod  by  Dr.  "Kix^,  who  brings  the  oharge: — 
*  But  the  most  odious  part  of  his  oharaoter  is  his  love  of  money — a  Tioe  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  impated  by  our  historians  to  any  of  his 
ancestors,  and  is  the  certain  index  of  a  base  and  little  mind.  I  know  it  may 
be  niged  in  his  Tindioation  that  a  prince  in  exile  ov^ht  to  be  an  economist. 
And  so  he  ong^t ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  purse  should  be  alwavs  open  as  lonff 
as  thefe  is  anything  in  it,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents. King  Charles  IL,  during  his  banishment,  would  have  shared  the 
last  pistole  in  his  pocket  with  his  little  family.  But  I  have  known  this 
lientfeman,  with  two  thousand  louis-d'orB  in  his  stronc^>box,  pretend  he  was 
m  great  distress,  and  borrow  mone^  from  a  lady  in  Paris  who  was  not  in 
affluent  oiroumstanoes.  His  most  faithful  servants,  who  had  closely  attended 
him  in  all  his  difficulties,  were  ill  rewarded.'  {AneoiaUt  qf  kit  awn  Timet, 
1818,  pp.  201.208.] 

NOTB  2.— ElTTLB  Nnis  SnFB,  p.  8 

A  pass  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Gastle  rook  to  the  north,  by  which  it  is  iust 
poasible  for  a  goat,  or  a  High  School  boy,^  to  turn  the  comer  of  the  bailding 
where  it  rises  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  This  was  so  favourite  a  feat 
with  the  '  hell  and  neck  boys '  of  the  nigher  clnsscis,  that  at  one  time  sentinels 
were  posted  to  prevent  its  repetition.  One  of  the  nine  steps  was  rendered 
more  secure  because  the  climber  could  take  hold  of  the  root  of  a  nettle,  so 
precarious  were  the  means  of  passing  this  celebrated  spot.  Hie  manning  the 
Cowgate  Port,  eepedally  in  snowbaU  time,  was  also  a  choice  amusement,  as 
it  offered  an  inaccessible  station  for  the  boys  who  used  theee  missiles  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  passengers.  The  gateway  is  now  demolished  ;  and  probably 
most  of  its  garrison  lie  as  low  as  the  fortress.  To  recollect  that  the  Author 
himself,  however  naturally  disqualified,  was  one  of  those  juvenile  dread- 
noughts is  a  sad  reflection  to  one  who  cannot  now  step  over  a  brook  without 
assistanoe^ 

Non  8.— PABiiAMnrr  Houbb,  Edinbdboh,  p.  8 

^  Tlie  Hall  of  the  Plarliament  House  of  Edinburgh  was,  in  former  days, 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  partition,  the  inner  side  of  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  law : 
while  the  outer  division  was  occupied  by  the  staJls  of  stationers,  toymeiL  and 
the  like,  as  in  a  modem  banar.  From  the  old  play  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  it 
seems  such  was  formerly  the  case  with  Westminster  HalL  Minos  has  now 
purified  his  courts  in  both  dties  from  idl  traffic  but  his  own. 
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NoTi  4.~Diblitoh's  DOUBTBf  p.  4 

Sir  John  Nubet  of  Dirleton's  DoubU  and  Qtudiotu  wtm  tkt  Law,  egpedaUp 
of  Scotland  neSSl,  and  Sir  James  Stewart's  DirUUm's  JMmbU  and  (^uaUotu  <m 
Me  Law  af&ollamd  Retolved  and  Antwend,  are  works  of  authority  in  Ekxyttash 
jurispradenoe.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the  Jhnbit  are  held  more  in  rsepect 
than  the  solution. 

Note  5.— Cbamp-Sfkioh,  p.  4 

Till  of  late  yeais.  e?ery  adyooate  who  entered  at  the  Scottish  bar  made  a 
Latin  address  to  the  court,  faculty,  and  audience,  in  set  tenns,  and  said  a 
few  words  upon  a  text  of  the  civil  law,  to  show  his  Latinity  and  jiMispnidenee. 
He  also  wore  his  hat  for  a  minute,  in  order  to  Tindicate  his  right  of  being 
coTored  before  the  court,  whibhis  said  to  have  oriffinated  from  the  oelebrated 
lawyer.  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  havinff  two  sons  on  the  bench  while  ho  himaeif 
remained  at  the  bar.  Of  late  wis  ceremony  has  been  dispensed  with,  as 
occupying  the  time  of  tiie  court  unneoeesarily .  The  entrant  lawrer  meraly 
takes  the  oaths  to  goremment,  and  swears  to  maintain  the  miss  and  prirfleges 
of  his  order. 

Non  6.— FRAmnfa  LimRs,  p.  7 

It  is  well  known  and  remembered  that,  when  Membefs  of  FsiliameDt 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  priTilege  of  franking  oy  the  mere  writing  the  name  on 
the  coyer,  it  was  extended  to  the  most  extraordinaiy  occasions.  One  noble 
lord,  to  expresB  his  regard  for  a  particular  regiment,  franked  a  letter  for 
eyeiy  rank  and  file.  It  was  customary  also  to  saye  the  coyers  and  relam 
them,  in  order  that  the  correspondence  might  be  carried  on  as  long  as  the 
enyelopes  could  hold  together. 

Non  7>—Soors  Magazine,  p.  7 

Hie  Sooii  MagaaxM^  commenced  in  1789,  was  really  not  conneoted  with 
the  Ruddimans.  Walter  Ruddiman,  junioi^  nephew  of  Thomas  the  Gram- 
maiian,  who  died  in  1757,  started  an  opposition  periodical  in  1768,  called  TU 
Weeklp  Magagine  or  JBdMw^  AmymmmL  It  was  oazried  on  tfll  1784 
{LaiHff), 

Non  8.— 'Thb  Auld  ICait's  Habb's  Dead,*  pi  8 

Alluding,  as  all  Scotsmen  know,  to  the  humorous  old  song : 

The  sold  man's  mare's  dead. 
The  pair  man's  mare's  dead, 
The  sold  man's  mare's  dead, 
A  mJleaboon  Dondea. 

— Both  the  words  and  air  of  this  popular  song  are  attributed  to  Flatie  Biraie, 
the  famous  fiddler  of  Eang^om,  oelebntted  by  Allan  Ramsay.  See  Johnson's 
Soots  MMtioal  Mweum  {Lainff). 

Non  9.— Db.  RuTHSBiOBO^  p.  18 

Probably  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  the  Author's  undo.  He  was  a  professor 
in  the  Umyersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medioal 
SchooL  Scott's  father  remoyed  from  near  the  top  of  the  Ocdkge  WyiM  to 
George  Square  soon  after  Sir  Walter's  birth  (Xom^). 
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Kon  1<X— Bbovn'8  Square,  EDraBUBGH,  p.  18 

The  diminntiTe  and  obecnre  plaoe  called  Brown's  Square  was  hailed  about      y 
the  time  d  its  erection  as  an  extremely  elegnnt  improyement  upon  the  style   y 
of  deaigninflr  and  erecting  Edinburgh  residenoes.     Each  house  was,  in  the   ^ 
phrase  used  by  appraisers,  'finished  within  itself.'  or,  in  the  still  newer 
phraseology,  '  self-contained.'    It  was  built  about  the  year  1768-64 ;  and  the 
old  part  of  uie  city  being  near  and  aooenible,  this  square  soon  reoeiyed  many 
Inhabitants,  who  yentnred  to  remore  to  so  moderate  a  dlstanoe  from  the  High 
Street. — 

Tbe  Dorih  side  of  the  square  now  forms  part  of  Chamben  Street  [Latn^), 


Non  IL— Authob'b  BumDroi  with  Quakxbs,  p.  74 

In  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  I  cannot  help  adding  a  note  not  yery 
neoeasaiT  f<xr  the  reader,  which  yet  I  record  with  pleasure,  from  reoollection 
of  the  kmdnesB  which  it  eyinces.  In  early  youth  I  resided  for  a  considerable 
tune  in  the  yicinity  of  the  beautiful  yiUage  of  Kelso,  where  my  life  passed  in 
a  yery  sotitary  manner.  I  had  few  acquaintances,  scarce  any  companions, 
and  TOoks,  wtuoh  were  at  the  time  almost  essential  to  my  happiness,  were 
difficult  to  come  by.  It  was  then  that  I  was  jiarticularl^  indebted  to  the 
liberality  and  firiend^p  of  an  old  lady  of  the  Society  of  Fnends,  eminent  for 
her  beneyolence  and  charity.  Her  deceased  husband  had  been  a  medical 
man  of  eminence,  and  left  her,  with  other  yaluable  property,  a  small  and 
well-selected  library.  This  the  kind  old  lady  permitted  me  to  rummage  at 
pleasure,  end  carry  home  what  yolumes  I  chose,  on  condition  that  I  should 
take,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  tracts  printed  for  encouraging  and  ex- 
tending the  doctrines  of  her  own  sect.  She  did  not  eyen  exact  any  assurance 
that  I  would  read  these  performances,  being  too  justly  afraid  of  inyolying  me 
in  a  breabh  of  promise,  but  was  merely  desirous  uiat  I  should  haye  the  chance 
of  instruction  within  my  reach,  in  case  whim,  curiosity,  or  accident  might 
induce  me  to  haye  recourse  to  it. 


NoTB  12.— Qbben  Mantli,  p.  78 

This  scene  would  almost  appear  to  haye  been  founded  on  an  incident  in 
the  Author's  own  experience,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  following  pass- 
age from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  about  1790  b^  an  intimate  friend:— 
'Your  Quixotism,  dear  Walter,  was  highly  characteristic  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  bloommg  fair,  as  she  appeared  when  she  lowered  her  f/uinteau  vert^ 
I  am  hopeful  you  dbyb  not  dropt  the  acquaintance.  At  least  I  am  certain 
some  of  our  more  rakish  friends  would  haye  been  glad  enough  of ^  such  an 
introduction.'  In  referring  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Locklmrt  says,  *  Scott's  friends 
discoyered  that  he  had,  firom  almost  the  dawn  of  the  passions,  cherished  a 
secret  attachment,  which  continued,  through  all  the  most  perilous  stage  of 
life,  to  act  as  a  ronuuitic  charm  in  safeguard  of  yirtue.  This  was  the  early 
ana  innocent  affection,  howeyer  he  may  haye  disguised  the  story,  to  which 
we  owe  the  tenderest  pages  of  Red^auiUUt,  and  whero  the  heroine  has  certain 
distinotiye  features  drawn  firom  one  and  the  same  haunting  dream  of  his 
manly  adolesoenoe.' 

NoTB  18.— Alan's  Thesis,  p.  87 

Mr.  Lookhart,  referring  to  the  aboye,  says  it  is  easy  for  us  to  imagine  who 
the  original  of  the  Alan  in  this  letter  was.    He  also  informs  us,  that,  when 
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the  Author  'paaMd'  adTooate,  the  real  Danie  (William  Clork)  was  present 
at  the  real  Alan's  'bit  ohaok  of  dinner/  and  the  real  Alexander  Faiiford, 
W.S.  (Scott's  father)^  was  very  jovous  on  the  oocasion.  Scott's  thesis,  on  the 
same  oocasion,  was,  m  fact,  on  tne  Title  of  the  Pandects,  '  Conoenung  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals.'    See  the  reference  to  Voet,  p.  12 

Non  14.— 'All  ottb  wa  wbbb  vbbt,  tibt  mkbbt,'  p.  91 

Hie  original  of  this  catch  is  to  be  found  in  Cowley's  wil^  comedy  of  ne 
OMorduMf  the  first  edition  [Act  ii.  sc.  ^  It  does  not  exist  in  the  second 
and  reyised  edition,  called  the  CfuUer  qf  Coleman  Street, 

OATTAnr  Blaps.  Ha,  ha.  boys,  another  catch. 

And  all  oor  men  were  yary,  very  meny, 

And  all  OUT  men  were  diisking. 
OuTTSB.  One  man  of  mine. 
DoGREL.  Two  men  of  mine. 
Blaps.    Three  men  of  mine. 
GtrrrsR.  And  one  man  of  mine. 
QmnB.    As  we  went  by  the  way 

We  were  dmnk,  dmnk,  damnably  dnnk. 

And  all  oor  men  were  very,  Teiy  merry,  etc 

Such  are  the  words,  which  are  somewhat  altered  and  amplified  in  the  text. 
The  play  was  acted  in  presence  of  Charles  n.,  then  Prince  of  Wales^  in  164L 
The  catch  in  the  text  has  been  happily  set  to  music 

NoTB  15.— Faoultdu  of  tbm  Bund,  p.  08 

It  la  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  blind  have,  by  constant  exercise  of 
their  other  organs,  learned  to  overcome  a  defect  which  one  would  think  incap- 
able of  being  supplied.  Eveiy  reader  must  remember  the  celebrated  Bliml 
Jack  of  Enaresborough,  who  liyed  by  laying  out  roads. — 

This  remarkable  character,  John  Metcalf,  called  the  Road-lfaker,  was  bom 
at  Enaresborough  in  1717.  He  lost  his  sight  when  six  years  old.  An  account 
of  bis  life  and  undertakings  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  Idvet  oftkt 
Engineen,  by  S.  Smiles,  yol.  L  1861  {Laing), 

NOTB  16.— WlLUAM  m.  Aim  THE  COYSNANTXRS,  p.  103 

The  caution  and  moderation  of  King  William  III.,  and  his  principles  of 
V  unlimited  toleration,  depriyed  the  Cameronians  of  the  opportunity  they 
M  ardently  desired  to  retaliate  the  injuries  which  they  had  reoeiyed  duru^  the 
reign  of  prelacy,  and  purify  the  land,  as  they  called  it,  from  the  pollution  of 
bl(wd.  They  esteemed  the  Reyolution,  therefore,  only  a  half  measure,  which 
neither  comprehended  the  rebuilding  the  kirk  in  its  full  splendour  nor  the 
reyenge  of  the  death  of  the  saints  on  their  persecutors. 

Nora  17.— Pebsbgutobs  of  the  Ootenaivtbius,  p.  112 

The  personages  here  mentioned  are  most  of  them  characters  of  historical 
fame;  but  those  less  known  and  remembered  may  be  found  in  the  tract 
entitled.  The  JvdgmeiU  and  JvetieeofOod  Bsxmplified;  or,  a  Bnrf  Hiatorieal 
Account  of  tome  of  the  Wicled  Ltvet  and  MiserablU  Deaths  qftome  (jfthe  mott 
RemarhaJble  Apo^ates  and  Bloody  Penecuton,  from  the  R^ormaHon  iul  after  lAe 
lUvolulum,    This  constitutes  a  sort  of  postscript  or  appendix  to  John  Howie 
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of  Lochgoin*!  AeeowU  of  the  lAxet  of  the  motl  emtneni  Scott  WorthUt.  The 
aathor  Has,  with  oonriderable  ingennitjr,  reyeraed  his  reasoning  upon  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  prosperity  or  misfortunes  which  Mfall  indi- 
Tidnals  in  tins  world,  either  in  tne  oonne  of  their  lives  or  in  the  hour  of 
death.  In  the  account  of  the  martyrs'  gn£ferin^  such  inflictions  are  men- 
tioned only  as  trials  permitted  by  Froyidenoe,  for  the  better  and  brighter 
display  of  their  faith  and  constancy  of  principle.  But  when  similar  afflictions 
befell  the  opposite  party,  ihej  are  unputed  to  the  direct  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  tneir  impiety.  If,  mdeed,  the  life  of  any  penon  obnoxious  to  the 
historian's  censures  happened  to  have  passed  in  unusual  prosperity,  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  finally  concluded  by  death  is  assumed  as  an  undeniable  token 
of  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and,  to  render  the  conclusion  inevitable,  his  last 
scene  is  generally  garnished  with  some  wnfrnlAy  circumstances.  Thus  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  is  said,  through  old  age  but  immense  corpulence,  to  have 
become  so  sunk  in  spirits  *  that  his  heart  was  not  the  bigness  of  a  walnut.' 


NOTB  18.— EXCBSSIYX  Laiomtation,  p.  118 

I  have  heard  in  my  youth  some  such  wild  tale  as  that  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  blind  fiddler,  of  which,  I  think,  the  hero  was  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of 
Lafflf,  the  famous  persecutor.    But  the  belief  was  general  throughout  Scot-  y 

land  that  the  excessive  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  friends  distun>ed  the  re-    .    y^ 
pose  of  the  dead,  and  broke  even  the  rest  of  the  grave.    There  are  several    ^^ 
mstanoes  of  this  in  tradition,  but  one  struck  me  particularly,  as  I  heard  it 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  professed  receiving  it  from  those  of  a  ghost-seer. 

This  was  a  Highland  lady  named  Mrs.  C- of  B— ^ — ,  who  probably  believed 

firmly  in  the  truth  of  an  apparition  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
wealmesB  of  her  nerves  and  s^ngth  of  her  imagination.  She  had  been  lately 
left  a  widow  by  her  husband,  with  the  office  of  guardian  to  their  only  child. 
The  young  man  added  to  the  difficulties  of  his  cluurge  by  an  extreme  pro- 
pensity for  a  military  life,  which  his  mother  was  unwilling  to  give  way  to, 
while  she  found  it  impossible  to  repress  it.  About  this  time  the  independent 
Companies,  formed  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  were 
in  the  course  of  being  levied ;  and  as  a  gentleman  named  Cameron,  nearly 

connected  with  Mrs.  C ,  commanded  one  of  those  companies,  she  was  at 

length  persuaded  to  compromise  the  matter  with  her  son,  by  pNermitting  him 
to  enter  this  company  in  the  capacity  of  a  cadet ;  thus  gratifying  his  love  of 
a  military  life  without  the  dangers  of  foreign  service,  to  which  no  one  then 
thought  these  troops  were  at  all  liable  to  be  exposed,  while  even  their  active 
service  at  home  was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  danger.  She  readily 
obtained  a  promise  from  her  relative  that  he  would  be  pcurticulor  in  his  atten- 
tion to  her  son,  and  therefore  concluded  she  had  accommodated  matters  be- 
tween her  son's  wishes  and  his  safety  in  a  way  sufficiently  attentive  to  both. 
She  set  off  to  Edinburgh  to  get  what  was  awanting  for  his  outfit,  and  shortly 
afterwards  received  melancholy  news  from  the  Highlands.  The  Independent 
Compcuiy  into  which  her  son  was  to  enter  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party,  of 
oaterans  engaged  in  some  act  of  spoil,  and  her  friend  the^  captain  being 
wounded,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  medical  assistance,  died  in  conse<^uence. 
This  news  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the  poor  mother,  who  was  at  once  deonved  of 
her  kinsman's  advice  and  assistance,  and  instructed  by  his  fate  of  tne  unex- 
pected danger  to  which  her  son's  new  calling  exposed  him.  She  remained 
also  in  great  sorrow  for  her  relative,  whom  she  loved  with  sisterly  affection. 
These  conflicting  causes  of  anxiety,  together  with  her  imcertainty  whether  to 
continue  or  change  her  son's  destination,  were  terminated  in  the  following 
manner: — 

The  house  in  which  Mrs.  C resided  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  was 

a  flat  or  story  of  a  land,  accessible,  as  was  then  universal,  by  a  common  stair. 
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Hie  family  who  oooapjlad  the  story  bwwath  were  hn  AoqwontaiioaB,  and  die 
WM  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  with  them  every  evening.  It  was  accordingly 
about  six  o'dook,  when.  reooTeiing  herself  from  a  deep  fit  of  anxions  refleo- 
tion,  she  was  about  to  leaye  the  parlour  in  which  she  sat  in  order  to  attend 
this  engagement.  The  door  throiuii  which  she  was  to  pass  opened,  as  was 
▼ery  common  in  Edinburgh,  into  a  dark  passage.  In  this  pasmffe,  and  within 
a  yard  of  her  when  she  opened  the  door,  stood  the  apparition  other  kinsman, 
the  deceased  officer,  in  his  full  tartans,  and  wearing  his  bonnet.  Terrified  at 
what  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  she  closed  the  door  hastily,  and,  ainking 
on  her  knees  by  a  chair,  prayed  to  be  deliTered  from  the  horrors  of  the  Tiaon. 
Ethe  remained  in  that  poshiie  till  her  friends  below  tapped  on  the  floor  to 
intimate  that  tea  was  ready.  Beoalled  to  herself  by  the  signal,  she  aroae^and, 
on  opening  the  apartment  door,  again  was  oon^nted  by  the  lisionary  High- 
lander, whose  blobdy  brow  bore  tokeUj  on  this  second  appearance,  to  the  death 

he  had  died.    Uname  to  endure  this  repetition  of  hw  terrors,  Mrs.  C 

sunk  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  Her  friends  below,  startled  with  the  noise, 
came  upstairs,  and,  alarmed  at  the  situation  in  which  they  found  her,  in- 
sisted on  her  going  to  bed  and  taking  some  medicine,  in  order  to  oompoee 
what  they  took  for  a  nerrous  attack.  They  had  no  sooner  left  her  in  quiet 
than  the  apparition  of  the  soldier  was  once  more  visible  in  the  apartment. 
This  time  she  took  courage  and  said,  '  In  the  name  of  God,  Donald,  why  do 
you  haunt  one  who  reepmsted  and  loved  you  when  living  f  To  wfaica  he 
answered  readily,  in  QaeUc,  'Cousin,  why  did  you  not  speak  sooner T  My 
rest  is  disturbed  by  your  unnecessary  lamentation — your  tears  scald  me  in 
my  shroud.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  my  untimely  death  ought  to  make  no 
dinerenoe  in  your  views  for  your  son ;  uod  will  raise  patrons  to  snj^ly  my 

¥Iace,  and  he  will  live  to  the  fulness  of  years,  and  die  honoured  and  at  peace.' 
he  lady  of  course  followed  her  kinsman's  advice ;  and  as  she  was  aooonnted  a 
person  of  strict  veracity,  we  may  conclude  the  first  apparition  an  ilhision  of 
the  fancy,  the  final  one  a  lively  dream  suggested  by  the  other  twa 

Non  19.— Prib  Pbsblb,  p.  186 

Tliis  unfortunate  litigant  (for  a  person  named  Peter  Peebles  aofcoally 
flourished)  frequented  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scotland  about  th»  year  1792, 
and  the  sketch  of  his  appearance  is  given  from  recoUeotion.  The  Author  is 
of  opinion  that  he  himself  had  at  one  time  the  honour  to  be  counsel  for  Peter 
Peebles,  whose  voluminous  course  of  Utigation  served  as  a  sort  of  assay-pieces 
to  most  young  men  who  were  called  to  the  bar.  The  scene  of  the  coiwnlta- 
tion  is  entirely  imaginary. — 

Another  character  of  the  same  kind,  by  name  Andrew  Nicol,  who  flourished 
about  this  time,  was  probably  well  known  to  the  Author.  He  was  a  weaver 
of  Kinross,  who,  after  years  of  litigation,  neglecting  his  business,  died  a 
pauper  in  the  Jail  of  Cupar-Fife  in  1817.  See  Kay's  PcrfraAt,  vol.  i  Nos. 
ll8  and  119.  The  first  represents  him  with  a  plan  of  his  middenstead,  dated 
1804 ;  the  other,  in  1802;  consulting  a  lawyer  [listening  to  John  Skeiie  and 
Mary  Walker]  {Lain^). 

NOTI  20.— OLD-FlsmORKD  SOOTTIBH  GlVILlTT,  p.  145 

Such  were  literally  the  points  of  politeness  obserred  in  general  society 
Vj  durinff  the  Author's  youth,  where  it  was  by  no  means  wnwn^  jn  f^  company 
^^  assembled  by  chance  to  find  individuals  who  had  borne  aims  on  one  sioeor 
other  in  the  civil  broils  of  1746.  Nothing,  according  to  my  recoUeotion,  could 
be*  more  gentle  and  decorous  than  the  respect  these  old  enemies  paid  to  each 
other's  prejudices.  But  in  this  I  speak  generally.  I  have  witasMsd  one  or 
two  explosions. 
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Non  21.— ^wm  nr  Hahxb  of  Yabk,  p.  150 

ThB  aimOe  U  oYmaoB,  from  the  old  manufaotnre  of  Sootland,  when  the 
'guidwife*g'  thrift,  as  the  yarn  wrought  in  the  winter  was  called,  when  laid 
down  to  bleach  hj  the  bnm-side,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  ^Ff*r»^^  oi  ^e 
pigs,  seldom  well  regolated  about  a  Scottish  ftmn-bouse. 


Nofis  22l— Johh'b  Ckyfm-Honn,  p.  151 

TioB  small  dark  ooffee-house.  now  burnt  down,  was  the  rssort  of  such 
writers  and  clerks  belonging  to  toe  Parliament  House  above  thirty  yean  ago 
as  retained  the  andent  Scottish  custom  of  a  meridian,  as  it  was  called,  or 
noontide  dram  of  spirits.  If  their  proceedings  were  watdied,  they  might  be 
seen  to  turn  fidgety  about  the  hour  of  noon,  and  exchange  looks  witn  each 
other  from  their  separate  desks,  till  at  length  some  one  of  formal  and  digni- 
fied prssenoe  assumed  the  honour  of  leading  the  band,  when  away  they  went, 
threading  the  crowd  like  a  string  of  wild-fowl,  crossed  the  square  or  dose, 
and  following  each  other  into  the  coffee-house,  reoeiTed  in  turn  from  the  hand 
of  the  waiter  the  meridian,  which  was  placed  ready  at  the  bar.  This  they 
did  day  by  day ;  and  tiiough  they  did  not  mpetik  to  each  other,  they  seemed 
to  attach  a  certain  degree  of  sociability  to  performing  the  ceremony  in 
company. 

NoTB  28.— TiTUB  OF  SoomBH  JUDOB,  p.  IfiS 

The  Scottish  judges  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  '  lord '  prefixed  to  their 
own  territorial  designation.  As  the  ladies  of  these  official  dignitaries  do  not 
bear  any  share  in  their  husbands'  honours,  they  are  distinguished  only  by 
their  lords'  fkmilv  name.  They^  were  not  always  contented  with  this  species 
of  Salique  law,  which  certainly  is  somewhat  inconsistent.  But  their  j^reten- 
sions  to  title  are  said  to  have  be      ~  ' 

soTereign  who  founded  the  College 
krds^  but  who  the  devil  made  tbB 


nrtamly  is  somewbat  mconsistent.  i»ut  their  preten- 
to  have  been  lon^  since  repelled  by  James  v.,  the 
the  College  of  Justice.  '  L'  said  he,  '  made  the  carles 
I  made  the  carlinee  ladies  f  ^ 


NoTi  24.— Attack  upon  tbi  Dax-dxxb,  p.  177 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  a  violent  and  popular  attack  upon  what  the 
country  people  of  this  district  considered  as  an  mvasion  of  their  fishing  right 
is  by  no  means  an  improbable  fiction.  Shortiy  after  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  Sir  James  Qraham  of  Ketherby  constructed  a  dam-dike,  or  oauld,  across 
the  Esk,  at  a  place  where  it  flowed  through  his  estate,  though  it  has  its  origin, 
and  the  principal  part  of  its  course,  in  Scotiand.  The  new  barrier  at 
Netherby  was  considered  as  an  encroachment  calculated  to  prevent  the 
salmon  from  ascending  into  Sootland  ;  and  the  ri^ht  of  erecting  it  being  an 
international  question  of  law  betwixt  the  sister  kingdoms,  there  was  no  court 
in  eiUier  competent  to  its  decision.  In  this  di^mma,  the  Scots  people 
assembled  in  numbers  by  signal  of  rocket -lights,  and,  rudely  armed  with 
fowling-pieces,  fish-spears,  and  such  rustic  weapons,  marched  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  for  the  puroose  of  pulling  down  the  dam-dike  objected  to.  Sir 
James  Ghraham  armea  many  of  his  own  people  to  protect  his  property,  and 
had  some  military  from  Carlisle  for  the  same  purpose.  A  renewal  of  the 
Border  wars  had  nearly  ti^en  place  in  the  18th  century,  when  prudence  and 
moderation  on  both  sides  saved  much  tumult,  and  perhaps  some  bloodshed. 
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The  lg»*g|i<»h  proprietor  ooDsented  that  a  breach  should  be  made  in  bk  dam- 
dike  somoient  tor  the  paaaage  of  the  fish,  and  thiu  removed  the  Soottash 
grieya&oe.  I  belieye  the  river  has  sixice  ^at  time  taken  the  matter  into  its 
own  dinpoaal,  and  entirely  swept  away  the  dam-dike  in  question. 

NOTK  25.— COLLDEB  AND  SaLTEB,  p.  206 

The  persons  engaged  in  these  occnpations  were  at  this  time  bondsmen ; 
and  in  case  thev  left  the  ground  of  the  farm  to  which  they  belonged,  and  as 
pertaining  to  which  their  serrioes  were  bought  or  sold,  they  were  liable  to  be 
Drought  Mck  b^  a  summary  process.  The  existence  of  this  species  of  slaTery 
being  thought  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  oolfiers  and  saltera 
were  declarod  free,  and  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  servants,  by  the 
Act  15  Qeo.  III.  chap.  28th.  They  were  so  far  m>m  desiring  or  prisng  the 
bleosing  conferred  on  them,  that  they  esteemed  the  interest  taken  in  their 
freedom  to  be  a  mere  decree  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  get  rid  cf  what 
they  called  head  and  hereseld  money,  payable  to  them  when  a  female  of  their 
number,  by  bearing  a  child,  made  an  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  their 
master's  property. 

NOTK  26.— TUNBB  ASS  TOASTB,  p.  232 

Bvery  one  must  remember  instances  of  this  festive  custom,  in  which  the 
adaptation  of  the  time  to  the  toast  was  remarkably  felicitous.  Old  Neil  Gow 
and  his  son  Nathaniel  were  peculiarly  happy  on  such  occasions.  [See  St. 
RmaaCi  WeU,  Glossary,  under  ^Gow.*] 

Note  27.— TRBPAmnNo  and  Oongbalmert,  p.  245 

Scotland,  in  its  half-civilisod  state,  exhibited  too  many  examples  of  the 
\  .  exertion  of  arbitrary  force  and  violence,  rendered  easy  by  the  dommion  which 
^^'  lairds  exerted  over. their  tenants,  and  chiefs  over  their  clana  The  captivity 
of  Lady  Grange,*  in  the  desolate  cliffs  of  St.  Kilda,  ia  in  the  recollection  of 
everjr  one.  At  the  supposed  date  of  the  novel  also,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Merrilees,  a  tanner  in  Leith,  absoonded  from  his  country  to  escape  his  credi- 
tors ;  and  after  having  slain  his  own  mastiff  dog,  and  put  a  bit  of  red  cloth  in 
its  mouth,  as  if  it  had  died  in  a  contest  with  soldiers,  and  involved  his  own 
existence  in  as  much  mystery  as  possible,  made  his  escape  into  Yorkshire. 
Here  he  was  detected  b^  persons  sent  in  search  of  him,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
portentous  account  of  his  having  been  carried  off  and  concealed  in  various 

S laces.    Mr.  Merrilees  was,  in  short,  a  kind  of  male  Elisabeth  Canning,t  but 
id  not  trespass  on  the  public  credulity  quite  so  long. 

*  [Lady  Oiange  was  the  wife  of  a  Scottish  judge,  Lord  Grange.  When  she  was  on 
the  eve  of  separating  from  him  after  twenty  years  of  married  life,  she  was,  on  SJMl 
January  1782,  carried  off  from  her  home  by  violenoe  by  a  party  of  Highlanden. 
instigated  by  her  hoshand.  She  was  kept  in  clone 'coafinement  for  ten  years,  the  last 
eight  of  the  period  in  the  lonely  island  of  St  KJIda,  'fkr  out  in  the  Atlantic] 

t  [Bliabeth  Canning  was  a  London  domestic  servant,  who  disappeared  suddenly, 
and  withont  known  cause,  from  her  mistress's  house  in  that  ei^,  in  January  1758. 
Bat  after  a  week's  absence  she  returned  in  a  wretched  plight,  and  told  a  remaikalds 
story  of  having  been  kidnapped,  forcibly  detained,  and  robbed  by  persons  unknown  to 
her.  Two  women,  whom  she  pointed  out,  were  arrested  and  tried  for  the  alleged 
offence.  One  of  them  was  sentenced  to  death ;  the  other  to  be  branded  on  the  hand 
and  imprisoned  for  six  months.  Canning  was  subsequently  charged  with  being  an 
Impostor,  as  indeed  many  suspected  all  along,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years* 
transportation.    The  afikfr  created  great  oonunoUon  in  liondon  for  a  time.] 
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KoTi  28.— liAHA  TO  Eddibubgh,  p.  248 

Not  maoh  in  those  days,  for  within  my  recollection  the  London  post  was 
brought  north  in  a  small  mail-cart ;  and  men  are  yet  aliye  who  recollect  when   .    ■• 
it  came  down  with  only  one  single  letter  for  Edinbnigh,  addressed  to  the   ^ 
manager  of  the  British  Linen  Company. 


NOTI  29.— ESGAFB  OF  Patb-in.PbbiIi,  p.  266 

The  esoape  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman,  while  on  the  road  to  Carlisle  to  take       / 
his  trial  for  his  share  in  the  afifair  of  1745,  took  plaoe  at  Errickstane  Brae,  in     ^ 
the  singnlar  manner  ascribed  to  the  laird  of  Summertrees  in  the  text.    The 
Anthor  has  seen  in  his  youth  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  adrenture  actually 
hap^ned.    The  distance  of  time  makes  some  indistinctness  of  recollection, 
bat  it  is  believed  the  real  name  was  MadBwen  or  MaoMillan. 


NoTB  30.— Anothsb  Ofpobtuivitt,  p.  266 

An  old  gentleman  of  the  Anther's  name  was  engaged  in  the  afifair  of  1715,  y 
and  with  some  difficulty  was  saved  from  the  gallows  by  the  intercession  of  \/ 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth.  Her  Grace,  who  maintained  a 
good  deal  of  authority  over  her  clan,  sent  for  the  object  of  her  intercession, 
and  warning  him  of  the  risk  which  he  hod  run,  and  the  trouble  she  had  taken 
on  his  account,  wound  up  her  lecture  b^  intimating  that,  in  case  of  such  dis- 
loyalty again,  he  was  not  to  expect  her  interest  in  nis  favour.  '  An  it  please 
your  Grace,'  said  the  stout  old  Tory,  '  I  fear  I  am  too  old  to  see  another 
opportunity.' 


NoTB  31.— Bbazt  Mttttoit,  p.  257 


The  flesh  of  sheep  that  has  died  of  disease,  not  by  the  hand  of  the 
butcher.    In  pastoral  countries  it  is  used  as  food  with  little  soruple. 


NOTB  82.— COKCBALMSim  FOB  THSFT  AND  SMUGOUNa,  p.  278 

I  am  Sony  to  sav,  that  the  modes  of  oonoealment  described  in  the  imagin- 
ary premises  of  Mr.  Trumbull  are  of  a  kind  which  have  been  common  on 
the  frontiers  of  late  ^^ears.  The  neighbourhood  of  two  nations  having  difiFerent 
laws,  though  united  in  government,  still  leads  to  a  multitude  of  transgressions 
on  the  Border,  and  extreme  difficulty  in  apprehending  delinquents.  About 
twenty  years  since,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  there  was  along  the 
frontier  an  organised  gang  of  ooiners,  forgers,  smugglers,  and  other  male- 
factors, whose  operations  were  conducted  on  a  scale  not  inferior  to  what  is 
here  described.  The  chief  of  the  part^  was  one  Richard  Mendham,  a  car- 
penter,  who  rose  to  opulence,  although  ignorant  even  of  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  But  he  had  found  a  short  road  to  wealth,  and  had  taken 
singular  measures  for  conducting  his  operations.  Amongst  these,  he  found 
means  to  build,  in  a  suburb  of  Berwick  called  Spittal,  a  street  of  small  houses, 
as  if  for  the  investment  of  property.  He  himself  inhabited  one  of  these ;  an- 
other, a  species  of  public-house,  was  open  to  his  confederates,  who  held  secret 
and  un8UiE^>ected  communication  with  him  by  orosnng  the  roofs  of  the  inter- 
vening houses,  and  descending  by  a  trap-stair,  which  admitted  them  into  the 
alcove  of  the  dining-room  of  Dick  Mendoam's  private  mansion.  A  vault,  too, 
beneath  Mendham  s  stable,  was  accessible  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the 
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noTel.  The  post  of  one  of  the  itoUs  toned  roond  on  a  bolt  being  witfadrainiy 
and  gave  admittance  to  a  sabterranean  pl^oe  of  concealment  for  oontxaband 
and  stolen  ffoods,  to  a  great  extent.  Kiohard  Mendham,  the  head  of  this 
Tory  formioable  conspiracy,  which  inyolyed  malefactors  of  erery  kind^  was 
tried  and  executed  at  Jedburgh,  where  the  Author  was  present  as  Sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire.  Mendham  had  prsTiously  been  tried,  but  escaped  by  want  of 
proof  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  oounseL 


Non  8S.— Pint  MxASimB,  p.  281 

The  Scottish  pint  of  liquid  measure  comprehends  four  18»g^««>*  measures  of 
'  J     the  same  denommatiion.    The  jest  is  well  known  of  my  poor  countryman,  who, 
driyen  to  extremity  by  the  raillery  of  the  Southern  on  tiie  small  denomina- 
tion of  the  Sootti^  coin,  at  lenirth  answered,  'Ay — ay!  but  the  deil  tiJc 
them  that  has  the  Uaut  piiU-dionip!: 

Non  84.— TBANBLATIOnS  FROM  Sallust,  p.  286 

The  translation  of  these  passages  is  thus  given  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of 
Allanton.  'The  youth,  taugnt  to  look  up  to  riches  as  the  soyereign  good, 
became  apt  pupus  in  the  school  of  luxury.  Avarice  and  pride  supplied 
their  precepts.  Rapacity  and  profusion  went  hand  in  hand.  Careless  of 
their  own  fortunes,  and  eager  to  possess  those  of  others,  shame  and  remorse, 
modesty  and  moderation,  every  principle  gave  way.' — Work*  <^ Salltut,  intA 
OrwincU  EtaaySy  vol.  iL  p.  17. 

After  enumerating  the  evil  qualities  of  Oatiline's  assodatas,  the  author 
adds,  '  If  it  happened  that  any  as  yet  uncontaminated  by  vice  were  latally 
drawn  into  his  friendship,  the  dfeots  of  intercourse  and  snares  artfully  spread 
subdued  every  scruple,  and  early  asmmilated  them  to  their  corruptcunB.' — 
Ibidem,  p.  19. 

Nont  85.— Old  Atbbt,  p.  2d5 

Oaptain  Avery,  a  noted  and  successful  pirate,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  according  to  his  biographer  Charles  Johnson ;  see  his  Sidorjf 
iff  Highwayman  Pprata,  etc.,  1784,  and  his  earlier  Hittory  qf  tAs  Pyrate 
(Laing),    . 

NoTB  36.— Pbbkatal  Mabks,  p.  848 

Several  persons  have  brought  down  to  these  davs  the  impressions  which 
nature  had  thus  recorded  ^en  thev  were  yet  babes  unborn.  One  lady  of 
quality,  whose  father  was  long  under  sentence  of  death  posterior  to  the 
rebellion,  was  marked  on  the  back  of  the  neck  by  the  si^  of  a  broad  axe. 
Another,  whose  kinsmen  had  been  shiin  in  battle  and  died  on  the  scaffold 
to  the  number  of  seven,  bore  a  child  spattered  on  the  right  shoulder  and 
down  the  arm  with  scarlet  drops,  as  if  of  blood.  Many  other  instannes 
might  be  quoted. 

Nora  87.— CoBOKAnoir  of  Oiobgb  III.,  p.  852 

The  particulars  here  given  are  of  course  entirely  imaginary ;  that  h,  thev 
have  no  other  foundation  than  what  might  be  supposed  probable  had  snon 
a  oiroumstanoe  actually  taken  place.  Yet  a  report  to  such  an  effect  was  long 
and  generally  current^  though  now  having  wholly  lost  its  lingering  credit^ 
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thoM  who  gave  it  onnenoy,  if  they  did  not  origimite  it,  heimg,  with  the 
tradition  itaelf,  now  mouldered  in  the  d\uL  The  attachment  to  tne  unf orta- 
nate  house  of  otoart  among  its  adherents  oontinned  to  exist  and  to  be  fondly 
cherished  longer  perhaps  than  in  any  similar  case  in  any  other  oonntry ;  and 
when  reason  was  baffled^  and  all  hope  destroyed,  by  repeated  frustration, 
the  mere  dreams  of  imagination  were  summoned  in  to  fill  up  the  dreary  blank 
lea  in  so  many  hearts.  Of  the  many  reports  set  on  foot  and  circulated  from 
this  cause,  the  tradition  in  question,  thou£^  amongst  the  least  authenticated, 
is  not  the  least  striking ;  and,  in  excuse  of  what  may  be  considered  as  a 
▼iolent  infraction  of  iMt>bability  in  chapter  x^iiL,  the  Author  is  under  the 
noeossity  of  quoting  it.  It  was  alwa^  said,  though  with  very  little  appear^ 
anoe  of  trutliL^that,  upon  the  coronation  of  G^ige  III.,  when  the  Champion 
of  Euj^land,  Dymook,  or  his  representatiTe,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and,  m  the  language  of  chivalry,  solemnly  wagered  his  body  to  defend  in 
■ingie  combat  the  right  of  the  younff  king  to  the  crown  of  these  realms, 
at  the  moment  when  he  flung  down  his  gauntlet  as  the  gaffe  of  battle,  an 
unknown  female  stepped  from  the  crowd  and  lifted  the  pleage,  learing  an- 
other gase  in  room  of  it^  with  a  paper  eniressin^  that,  if  a  fair  field  of  com- 
bat should  be  allowed,  a  champion  of  ranx  and  birth  would  appear  with  equal 
arms  to  dispute  the  claim  of  King  Gteoige  to  the  British  Kingdoms.  The 
story,  as  we  have  said,  is  probably  one  of  the  numerous  fictions  which  were 
circulated  to  keep  u^  the  spirits  of  a  sinking  faction.  The  incident  was, 
howerer,  possible^  if  it  could  be  suppoeed  to  be  attended  by  any  motive 
adequate  to  the  risk,  and  might  be  imagined  to  occur  to  a  person  of  Red- 
gauntlet's  enthusiastic  character.  Gteoige  IIL,  it  is  said,  hacf  a  police  of  his 
own,  whose  agency  was  so  efficient,  that  the  soverei^  was  able  to  tell  his 
prime  minister  upon  one  occasion,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  the  Plretender 
was  in  London.  The  prime  minister  began  immediately  to  talk  of  measures 
to  be  taken,  warrants  to  be  procured,  messengers  and  guards  to  be  sot  in 
readiness.  'Pooh — pooh,'  said  the  sood-natured  sovereign,  'since  I  have 
found  him  out,  leave  me  alone  to  deal  with  him.'  'And  what,'  said  the 
minister,  ' is  your  Majesty's  purpose  in  so  important  a  case f '  'To  leave  the 
yoimg  man  to  himself,'  said  George  IIL  ;  'and  when  he  tires  he  will  go  back 
again.'  The  truth  of  this  story  does  not  depend  on  that  of  the  lifting  of  the 
gauntlet ;  and  while  the  latter  could  be  but  an  idle  bravado,  the  former 
ezpreaBes  Geoige  IIL 'a  goodness  of  heart  and  soundness  of  policy. 


Non  88.— HroHLASD  Biodckbtb,  p.  864 

The  Highland  regiments  were  first  employed  by  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Chatham,  who  assumed  to  himself  no  small  degree  of  praise  for  having  called 
forth  to  ttie  support  of  the  oountrr  and  the  government  the  valour  which 
had  been  too  often  directed  against  both. 
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WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND  ALLUSIONS 


Abuhe,  aboow,  above 

Accouirr,  wknt  ok  thk, 
took  part  in  piiatical  ex- 
peditionB 

Ai>  LiTKM,  in  a  lawsuit 

Adxjvt,  parched,  sanburnt 

Ad  yiKDicrrAM  publioam, 
in  the  public  defence 

Aoii  AB  AoooRDB,  to  do  What 
is  fitting-^  Scots  law 
phxaie 

AlUBAT,  or  AlLBA,  Obaio,  a 
rodky  idand  in  the  Firth 
of  GSyde 

Anr,  own 

AiBT,  to  direct 

Alcahdsb.  an  andent 
Qreek  aootliaaTer,  the  eon 
of  Mnnlchna,  king  of  the 
Moloeei 

Aldibobohtifhosoophob  - 
no,  the  homoionB  name 
fAven  by  Soott  to  Jamee 
BaUantTne,  is  borrowed 
firom  H.  Oarey's  C^ronoa- 
hoUnUhologtu  ^1784) 

ALQuirx,  a  mmooe  en- 
chanter in  the  mediaval 
romancee  of  the  AmadU 
t/Oavi  cycle 

Amaois,  a  celebrated  hero 
inthemedinTBl  lomancea 
ofchlv^ry 

Amaibt,  almost 

Amgb,  axbb,  once:  angb 

WUD  ABD  ATB  WAUB,  OnOC 

he  was  mad,  he  wonld  get 

worse  instead  of  better 
Abb,  one 
Anbs  BBBAMD,  for  that  Tory 

porpose 
AxoTHBB-ouBss,    another 

sort  of 
Appbobate    abd 


BATB,  to  approve  and  re- 
ject, exercise  choice 
Aboumbntum  ad  hoki- 
BBM,  personal  recrimina- 
tion to  a  man,  ad  ikbm i- 
HASC,  to  a  kdy 
Ablbs,  eameat-monmr 
Abmibtob,  probably  Aobert 
Dandas  of  Amiston,  the 
Tonnser  (1713-87),  Lord 
President  of  the  Scottish 
courts 

AbS    LOVOA,   TITA   BBBVIB. 

art  or  work  is  long  sou 

life  is  short 
Abs  mxdbhdx,  art  of  heal- 
ing, medldne 
Atlabtbs,  a  maoician  in 

Ariosto's  Orianao  Furiofo 
AnouB.    500  Bye  and  at- 

toor,  under  Bye 
AuoHT,  to  own,  possess,  be 

chiefly  concerned  in 
AuLD  Rbbub,  '  Old  Smokv,' 

a  popular  name  ftnr  Bdm- 

burgn 
Auu>-WABLD,  olden  times, 

days  that  are  gone 

ATOOATO,  or  AYVOCATO,  DBL 

DIABLO.  Devil's  advocate, 
the  ofllcial  pleader  ap- 

Slnted  by  the  Roman 
thollo  Qkurch  to  dis- 
pute a  proposal  of  canon- 
uatlon. 

Baok-oanoivo,  behind- 
hand in  paying,  getting 
into  debt 

BAOK-SABDBCp.a06)b  Horso- 
raoes  were  neld  on  Leith 
sands  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  their  transference 
to  Musselburgh  In  1816 


Baok  -  BPAUij>,  the  back 
part  of  the  shoulder 

Ballakt,  ballad 

Balmbbino,  Lobd,  be- 
headed for  parUdpating 
in  the  Jacolnte  rebellion 
ofl74A 

Bankton,  Ahdbbw  Mao- 
DOUALL,  Lobd,  Scottish 
lawyer  and  Judge,  author 
of  IiutitvU  qftlU  Lawa  ctf 
SooOand  (1761-68) 

Babbiobd'b  Pabxb,  now 
George  Street,  Edlnbuii^ 

Bablbv-pioklb,  barley- 
corn, the  last  straw 

Babmbcide'b  fkabt  to  Ax.- 
VASGHAB.  Sm  Arabian 
Ifi^Mf,  tale  of  'Barber's 
Sixth  Brother' 

Babon-opiicxb,  the  police 
olflcer  of  the  estate 

Bauld,  bold 

Bbabkbal,  barlnr  meal 

Bam,  snug,  comfortable 

Bbliobd,  niend  of  Love- 
lace, in  Richardson's 
darUta  HaHowt  (1749) 

Bblxbabiub,  general  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, lost  Ikvour  in  his 
old  sge  (548)  through  the 
malice  oi  his  enemies 

Bbn,  within;  owbb  pabbbn, 
too  Ikr  in,  too  intimate 

BBBEDiorrB,  my  blessing 
be  with  you 

BioKBB,  a  drinking^bowl 

BiLLiB,  brother,  comrade 
—a  term  of  familiarity 

BnffK,  dresser  for  plates 

BiBKiB,  a  smart  fellow 

BiBUBo,  meny- making, 
drinking 
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BiBBOP'B  vjuxawaLf  per. 
lutpa  WOliamGarmlchael, 
an  agent  of  Archbiahop 
Bharpe'a 

BxACK-rAJBrrnio,  being  long 
withont  food 

Black 'naHKR,  a  aalmon- 
poacher  who  flahed  by 
night 

BuiGX-JiLCK,  a  Jnff  of  waxed 
leather  for  hoUung  ale 

Blatb,  baahftil 

Blaud,  a  laige  piece, 
several  veiaea 

BuLW  ur  (thk)  Lvoa,  to 
blow  tn  uie  ears,  Hatter, 
ci^ole 

BuBsnro,  biasing,  making 
an  ostentatious  show 

Blttb^oap,  a  Scotsman 

Blttb  jackjet  akd  whitb 
z.ArBLi.K,  the  nniform  of 
offloers  in  the  royal  navy 

Bluiot  Advocatb  Mao- 
KxxmK,  or  Mackstzie, 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land nnder  Charles  II., 
and  an  active  perseontor 
of  the  Oameronians 

BoDDLB,  a  Scotch  coin  » |th 
penny  English 

Boo  LB,  bogie,  ghost; 
scarecrow 

BoxBAzxnx,  a  stniT  of  wool 
and  silk,  of  which  a  bar- 
rister's gown  was  made 

Bona  boba,  coortean, 
mistress 

Bomshaw,  Jaioeb  iRvnne 
or,  captured  GaigUl  (tf.v.) 
at  Ck>vington  MiU  in  1081 

Bonus  socirs,  good  com- 
rade, good  fellow 

BoBBKL,  common,  simple 

BouKD.  Sm  Sooui  board, 
etc. 

Brash,  brush,  attack 

Bbaitlb,  clattering  noise, 
of  a  horse  going  at  great 
speed 

Bbbnt  bboo,  high,  smooth 
brow 

Bbooabd,  maxim 

BaooK,  a  badger 

BRooua,  a  Ught  rooffh 
leather  shoe,  worn  by 
Highlanders 

Brosr,  oatmeal  overwhleh 
bollhw  water  has  been 
pourea 

Brown's  imitations 
or  NATURle.  Lancelot 
Brown,  known  as  '  Gapa- 
bOity  Brown'  (1715-&), 
a  celebrated  landscape- 
gardener,  fond  ot  formal 
arxangements  and  arti- 
fidal  ornaments,  eaosed 
a  amall  stream,  'a  rival 


to  the  Thames,*  to  flow 
through  the  grounds  of 
Blenheim  House 

Bbowbt,  a  brewing 

BuGKPHALus,  the  Bvonrite 
horse  of  Alexandw  the 
Great 

BooKis,  imp 

Burr  NOR  btts,  neither 
one  thing  nor  another 

Bdmbazbd,  stupifled,  as- 
tonished 

BUROH,    or    BOROR    BT 

Sands,  a  village  on  the 
Solway,  five  miles  fh>m 
Carlisle 
Bush  aboon  Traquair,  the 
title  of  an  old  Scottish 
song.  The  'bush'  itself 
was  pointed  oat  in  the 

Sounds  of  Traquair 
ouse,  the  seat  of  the 
ESarl  of  Traquair  in 
Peeblesshire 
Btb,  besides;  btb  and 
ATTOUR,  over  and  above ; 
BT  ORDiNAR,  unoommou, 
unusual ;  btb-tiiib,  now 
and  then,  oocasionidly 

Cadib,  a  messenger,  errand- 
boy 

Cairn,  Point  or.  Ste  Point 
of  Oaim 

Callant,  lad 

Callbr,  fresh,  crisp 

Cambridgb  Biblb,  printed 
by  Buck  and  Daniel,  folio, 
1688 

Oannino,  Blizabbts.  Set 
Elisabeth  Canning 

Cannt,  gannilt,  qniet^ 
quietly 

Cantlb,  fhigment 

Capbrnoitbd,  cantanker- 
ous, crabbed,  irritable 

Oaroill,  Donald,  or 
DanixIj  founder,  with 
Richard  Cameron,  of  the 
Cameronlans,  a  Cove- 
nanting sect,  ezeeated 
in  1681 

Carlb,  fellow 

Carlinb,  witch,  old  woman 

Carrifra  Gaunh,  or 
CARRirRAN  Ganb,  the 
precipitous  side  of  a 
mountain  in  Moflhtdale, 
Dumfries 

Cassandra,  daughter  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and 
possessed  &t  the  power  of 
prophecy 

Cast,  lift,  short  ride 

Cat  BR  AN,  freebooter, 
robber 

Cauld,  cold 

Caup,  or  CAP,  a  cup  or 
wooden  bowl 


CaVAUXBS    BERVJUilJl,   ■& 

attentive  bean 

CaVB   NB    LITRRA8,   et& 

f  p.  819X  beware  of  carry- 
ing Bellerophon's  letters 
(letter*  unflivouialde  to 
the  bearer) 

Cblsitudb,  lofUness, 
height 

Cbtrra  frobbob  ignoro, 
as  for  the  rest,  in  shorty 
I  know  nothing 

Ghack,  a  slight  repast 

Chaxbbr  or  daib.  the  best 
bedroom,  state  bedroom 

Chanob-houbb,  Inn,  way- 
side inn 

Chafb,  the  metal  moantiBg 
of  a  scabbard ;  the  acah> 
bard  itself 

Chapbau  bras,  a  low- 
crowned,  three-coinored 
hat 

Chxat-tbr-woqdir,  cheat- 
thS'gallows 

Chibl,  fellow 

Clavbbb,  idle  talk,  gossip 

Clbbx,  or  clsik,  to  of 
hold  upon;  clbk  in 
with,  to  hook  on  to,  Join 
company  with 

Glbuoh,  a  steep  descent 

Glosb-hbad.  the  top  of 
a  narrow  siae-street  or 
nassage,  a  Jkvourite  place 
for  gossips  to  gather  at 

Clour,  to  strike  heavily 

COOKADB,     WHITK.       Stf 

White  cockade 

COCKBRNONT,   tOD-knot   Of 

hair 
CocKENO-SBAflON,  the  time 

for  shooting  woodcock 
CooiB,   or  oooon,   small 

wooden  bowl 

COMMUNB  FORUM,   CtC   (p. 

142X  tiie  common  court 
is  a  common  domicile 

CORDWAIN,    or     CORDOVAN, 

Spanish  leather  used  for 
shoes 
Corblli,     Archangblo, 
celebrated  Italian  violin- 
ist and  musical  eumpueer 

ness-insx    The  n^rtra 

Sonata  was  composed,  not 
by  CoreUi,  but  by  TsrtSni 
n602-1770X  even  more 
nunous  as  a  violinist  and 
composer 
CORIOLANUS,  C  MAttcixm, 
a  Ikmous  old  Soman 
patrldan  and  soldier  ri^th 
oratonrX  ^"^  banismed 
from  Rome,  and  aoaght 
shelter  at  tiie  hearth- 
stone of  hiseoemy,  Tullns 
AufldiuB,  the  Volaeian 
chief 
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OoBxnio-pni,  tlie  laigsit 
kind  of  pin  in  naa 

CoanajLL  Nth's  philo* 
flOPHY,  in  Bhakespeara'B 
Hatry  V.,  Aet  U.  bc  1 

CoBTDOx,  a  nutic  nrain  in 
Yiigil's  AioffMCf 

Oorrov,  Chabtjh.  a  friend 
of  Inak  Walton,  and 
writer  of  the  Moond  part 
of  ThB  CompUU  AngUr 
a07«) 

Comrcnxos   Pbt,   otudit 

Kbably  to  be  GonndlJor 
A,  according  to  J.  O. 
Lockliart,  in  Li%  qf  Scott, 
roL  i.  p.  2A1 

Coup,  or  oowp,  to  tamUe 
OTV,  npeet 

CouTKAU  na  ohassk, 
banger,  honting-knlfe 

Oomn,  or  oovm,  artifloe 

GxAOK,  goaeip.  chat,  talk 

Ckawbtbp,  vne  atop-like 
edgea  of  a  honae  gaole 

Guazjv*,  haaketral 

CnsMOiTT.  Granona  in 
Italj,  where  the  cele- 
brated TioUn-makera,  the 
Amati  fiunilT,  Uyed  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centoriee 

CBirriLL,  a  conanlcaoiu 
mountain  in  wkcnd- 
Mght,  overlooking  the 
eatoary  of  the  Xith 

Csxapim,  that  ia,  Balliut» 
the  Rcnnan  hiatorian 

Cbowxhbb,  fiddler 

Obowdbbo,  a  lame  fiddler 
in  Butler's  Hvdibru 

OnxnaiB,  a  lamp 

OBOimiB,  a  cow 

OuB  MB  axANDfAa,  etc.  (p. 
1)l  Why  do  yon  kill  me 
with  your  complaintaf 

Cobb,  a  grain,  particle 

Daftdio,  fkoUcking,  jest- 
ing 

Daft,  cnsy;  oabb  baft, 
gone  ciBsy 

Dais,  ohakbsb  of.  See 
Chamber  of  dale 

Daltblu    SesTamDalyell 

Dabo,  knocked  oveae 

Danxbl.  See  Cambridge 
Bible 

Dabolb.  Oomjure  The 
Dargle,  a  wooded  glen  in 
Wicklow,  Ireland.  Fer- 
hapa,  however,  the  word 
ia  a  Blip  of  the  pen  for 
'din^e,  a  amaU  TaUey 

Daubbd,  dared 

Daubo^  or  DABO,  a  day'a 

work,  task 
David'b  sow,  the  wife  of  a 

Welshman,  David  Lloyd, 
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who  waa  fbnnd  lying 
dead  dmnk  beaide  the 
sow,  iiriien  David  broofl^t 
a  visitor  to  aee  the  animal, 
which  had  aix  legs.  See 
Oloassry  to  The  PiraU, 
'  Drunk  aa  Davy's  sow ' 

Davib  LonwAT,  or  Sib 
David  LrBnaAT  of  thb 
MouBT,  the  most  popular 
poet  (c.  1490  to  c  1556)  of 
Scotland  antecedent  to 
Bums 

Day's  wobx  xb  habvbst. 
owBOBB  A.  to  oweagood 
deed  in  a  time  of  special 
need— of  course  used 
ironically  on  p.  855 

Dbad-thbaw,  death-agony 

Db  apioibttb  jxnus,  from 
ticklish  pointo  ordelicato 
diatlnctions  of  the  law 

*DbATH  .  .  .  BOTBOia  OOULD 

HAVB,'  ete.  (p.  S04),  from 
King  LeaVf  Act  lii.  sc  4 
DiAVB,  to  desfen 
Dblatb,  to  accuse 
Dblxct,  misdemeanour 
Dbv,  a  dell  or  hoUow 

Db  PBBIOI7LO  BT  OOMMODO 

BBi  VBBDFT^  concerning 
the  risk  and  profit  (Mr 
things  that  are  aold 
Dbbat,    mirthftil    noise, 
disorder 

DbBBIBB  BB880BT,  last 

remedy,  resource 

DisoBixNT^  having  lost 
all  hearings 

DiLiOBNOB,  a  writ  of  exe- 
cution—* Soots  law  term 

Dnvo,  to  knock 

DiBDUX,  uproar,  disturb- 
ance 

DiTTAT,  indictment 

Divot,  thin  fiat  tnxf  used 
Hot  uatchlng 

DooH  AX  DOBBOOB,  B  drink 
taken  standing,  for  which 
nothing  ia  Pud;  a  atir- 
rup-cup.  See  waieerky, 
Xote  10,  o.  478 

DOOTOB    PiTOAIBX,     Or 

PrrcAiBXB,  a  celebrated 
Bdinbuxgh  doctor  (i9b%- 
1718),  who  had  a  turn  for 
writing  Latin  verse 
Domxus  Lma,  one  of  the 
prindpala  in  a  law*auit 

DOXALD    OF   TBB    ISLBS.    a 

powerftd    chief   of   the 
weatern  isles  (Hebrides, 
etc)  of  Scotland  in  the 
15th  century 
DooL,  sad  consequences 
DooB-OHBBx,  door-post 
DoucB,  quiet,  sensH>le 
DouB,  snibbom,  obstinate 

DOWBBXOHT  DUXBTABLB,  a 

29 


proTsiUal  expression  for 
plain,  atralKhtforward 
apeedi  tat  action.  Dun- 
ataUe  is  a  town  in  Bed- 
foidahire 

DBAPPiB,drop 

Dbappit  boo,  an  tgg 
dropped  in  gimvv 

Dub,  a  pool,  puddle 

DuMBABTox  Douglas, 
Thomaa  Douglaa,  a  Cove- 
nanting minuter,  an  aa- 
aodate  of  Cameron  and 
Catgill  fo.v.) 

DUXDBB,  JOHB  ObAHAX  OF 

CLAVBBHouaa.  YiacouxT, 
was  shot  whilst  urging 
on  the  Hifi^ilanders  for 
James  IL  at  Eilliecnmkie 
in  1080 
Dtvoub,  bankrupt 

Babl  of  Douolas  (p.  114). 
fife  IfacLellan  of  Bomble 

Bablsball,  Bbucb  of. 
Claverhouse's  lieutenant 
in  hia  campaigns  against 
the  Cameronums  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland 

Bast  Noox,  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory of  nreshire 

Eb,  eye ;  bxx,  eyes 

Effusa  bst,  etc.  (p.  IIX 
He  is  poured  out  like 
water,  he  shall  not  in- 


Bbb,  addition 
Buzabith  CABHnra.     See 

Ibotnote  to  Note  27,  p.  44S 
Ebbicxstaxb  Bbab,  a  steep 

bUlaide,  or  golly,  at  the 
KiverAnx 


head  of  the 

in  Dumfriesshire 

Bbbol,  James,  FOUBTaxxTH 
Eabl  OF,  whoolBciated  aa 
eonstabu  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Oeoige  in.,  was 
the  grandson  of  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  who  was  be- 
headed in  1746 

Bbbxixb,  Jobk.  profBs- 
sor  of  law  in  Bolnburg^ 
University,  and  author 
of  PrinHpUe  q/  As  Law 

5f  SeoOand  (1754),  and 
niiaiftef  qf  the  Lav  </ 
SeoOamd  (1778),  both  very 
important  worn 
Bvbx'd,  compared 
Bzobptio  fibkat  bbou- 
LAM,  the  exception  oon- 
firma  the  rule 

BZ     OOMITATB,     out    Of 

courtesy 

BX   MIBBBIOOBDIA,    OUt  Of 

ccnn  passion 

Facabdix  of  Tbxbusobd, 
an  alluaioD  to  Count  An- 
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tboDj  Hamilton's  ttoir 
of  Im  Quoin  Faoardint 
0749) 
FaOTOK  logo  TUTOU8,  Ul 

■ffont  acting  in  the  place 
ofagnardian 

Fauu&k,  ruoHT  or.  8t$ 
Flight  of  lUkiik 

Fabdbl,  bundle,  peek, 
harden 

Fash,  rASiiXEix,  trouble; 
WAsaiojn,  troableaome 

FAULDnro,  folding 

Faub'd^  fltTOued 

Faubs,  fltlM 

Fbok,  space,  greater  part 

Fbbob,  islb  ov,  or  thc 
Fabob  IsiiAime,  North  of 
Sootland.  present  steep, 
ragged  cliffli  to  the  sea 

FiBLDuro,  8u  Jomr,  half- 
brother  of  Henxy  Field- 
ing, the  novelist,  was,  as 
Jnstioe  of  Westminster,  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  in 
spite  of  his  being  blind 
fh>m  his  youth 

FxBBi,  (jet)  to  be  made 

FinsH,  a  little  denoged, 
eiacked ;  on  p.  Sn7  there 
is  a  sly  aUosion  to  the 
county  of  Fife 

FLA90V,  a  smelling-bottle 

Flbbohiho,  flattcory,  oa* 
Jolery 

Flight  or  Falkibk. 
General  Hawley's  defeat 
by  the  Highlanders  of  the 
Pretenders  army  on  17th 
January  1748 

ftxp,  ale  or  cider,  sweet- 
ened and  spioed,  and 
heated  by  plunging  a  hot 
iron  into  tne  liquor 

Flobt,  ftothy,  empty 

FooiMAir  a  the  SHiLLnro 
OALLBBv.  In  the  18th 
oentury,  fbotmen.  after 
keeping  their  master's  or 
mistress's  place  in  the 
boxes,  were  allowed  to 
go  up  to  the  seocnd  or 
shilling  gallery.  The 
withdrawal  of  &is  priTi- 
lege  at  Drury  Lane,  in 
17B7,  in  consequence  of 
their  bad  behavumr,  oeoa- 
sioned  a  riot 

Foot  out  or  thb  Snabb, 
a  tract  aoinst  thaQoak- 
en,  by  John  Toldervy. 
Thomas  Brooks,  ana 
seven  others  (1969) 

FoBrouoBTBir,  or  ron- 
rouoBnv,  out  of  breath, 
distressed 

FoBLsrr,  leave  off,  fiorsske 

FoBPiT.  or  roBPBT,  the 
fbnroi  part  of  a  peok 


Fou,  ftdl 

FouB-POTTLB,  a  allon 

Fox,  Qbobob.  SaeOeome 
Fox 

Fbibhd,  Bib'Johh.  jSaiSir 
John  Friend 

Fbxbted,  postponed 

FooiB  WABBAVT,  to  appre- 
hend a  debtor  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  about  to 
flee 

FunoToa  owFiaio,  In  the 
position  of  one  whose 
duty  is  completed  and 
cannot  be  performed 
again 

FunnrmB,  stop  a  Utk  stay 
awhile 

FuBa,  ftuTOWs 

FusTiAV,  bombastio  and 
empty  language 

Oabbblubbib,  a  beggar 
Gabh  datt,  gone  out  of  his 

mind 
Garb',  or  Grrai',  Clam^ 

the    elementary    class, 

boobies' class 
Galloway,  a  hone  bred  In 

the  old  Scotch  county  of 

Galloway 
Gamobbl,  wandering,  vag- 
rant 
Gab,  tolbroe,  make 
Gash,  ghasUy,  deathlike 
Gatb,  war,  nad 
Gaum,  going 
Gbab.    property,    thing, 

goods 
Gbvtbiob,     honourable 

birth,  gentle  blood 
Gbobob  Fox,  the  Ibunder 

06i4^  of  the  Quakers 
Gbv,  nretty  (as  an  adverb^ 

moderately 
Gn,  give ;  ozxd,  gave 
Girr-oAvr,  sive  and  take, 

mutual  obUgation 
Gil  Blab  nr  thb  bobbbbs' 

OAVB.     Set  lissage,  Oil 

BliOt,  Bk.  L  chap.  x. 
GiBDBD,     hooped    with 

twigs,  like  a  barrel 
GiBN,  to  grin,  ciy 
Glaibbt,  giddy,  rash 
Glabamaba,  a  mountain  in 

the  west  of  Oumberland, 

tteOfbetUgh 
GuDicAiBB,  William  Ouv- 

ihokam,  Lobd.  tried  to 

raise  the  Highlands  fsr 

OhariesfII.)bil«8 
Gurr,  an  instant 
Gobbbt,  a  lump,  piece 
'  God  bums  thb  kiho.'  etc. 

(p.  il6X  alightly  altered 

fiom  an  extempore  piece 

by  Dr.  John  Bfkm  (1001- 

1798) 


Gowir  ba',  golf  baU 

GbaVA  IVVBCrA  bt  iuuta. 

SfcJB   brought    iB  and 
ported 
Gbabob,  Last.    8m  Lady 

Grange 
Qbat  mob  obabbd,  wvpt 
nor  groaned 

GBBTrBIABS*   CHITBOH- 

TABn,    in    Sdinboigh, 
contains  the  giBves  of 
Geoige    Heriot^   George 
Buchanan,  Allan   Bam- 
say,  Sir  Geoige  MaekeB- 
lie,  and  many  other  dia- 
tinguiahed  Scotsmen 
Gbilladb,  a  broiled  diA 
GBoasABT,  gooaebeiij 
Gbub.  tocreep(of  thefleikX 

shiver 
Gusbmab,  hnsbaad,  head 

oftheflunily 
GoiMBiBa^  graadftither 
QumiBO,  treatiBg,  behav- 
ing to 

GDiirLS-roiBiBs     nlky> 

sullen 
GumxB's  SAVOBnB,  bis 

THB,  be  flflgBad  whilst 

laid  akxig  thebnech  of  a 

gnn 
Gvm,  or  oatt,  oontamptai- 

ons  name  for  a  diua,  a 

teat 

Hahldib,  half-nown 
H*n.ii,  the  whole;  haux 
OATB,  the  whole  way 

HaIBIWBB.    or     ELUKBABT, 

Hill,  eloee  to  Oailiale, 
wherecriminals  were  ese- 
ented,  eapedally  severd 
oftheJacobiteaofl74» 


Hallav,  partition    in   a 

cottage 
Hambsuckbv,  the  crime  of 

assaulting  a  man  in  his 

own  house 
Ha'  bbuk,  a  cosy  ocrasr 

beside  the  hall  fireplace 
Hakk  oyn,  an  advantage 

cfveTf  ground  for  oom- 

peUing  obedience 
Happbd,  hopped 


god,  (erroneously) 
oeived  by  the 
Greeks  to  be  the  God  of 
SUenoe 
Habvbbt,    owb    a    aat^ 
woBKm.  fiw  Day's  work, 
etc. 

HaUD   OBLIVISOBMDnM, 

never  to  be  forgotten 
Havoh,    a    hohtt,    low 

ground  beside  a  river 
Hauld,  habltatSon 
HAVEsa,  nonsense 
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HAToras,  behaivfoor, 
nen  ^^ 

Pbai^boioooh.  ptttj  oon- 
Bteble,  the  head  of  a 
borough 

HsABT  or  MmLOTBUir, 
the  Andent  Jail  of  Bdln- 
bwgh,  stood  clooe  bedde 
St.  OUm'  Oatbednl 

Hbujoat,  wild,  giddy 

HntPT,  a  rogne 

"BXKKBBJ^f  or  HSVBBTKLD. 

A  Una  payable  to  a  Aradal 
snperior  on  the  death  of 
atonant.  SeeOwyMcmittr- 
4nft  Note  16,  p.  481 

HntnoB,  landowner  of  a 
Soottiah  pariah 

Hasp,  hank  of  yam 

"Bxtf  hot 

Hbugk,  aiekle,  reaping- 
hook 

Hill- FOLK,  Corenanteri, 
•o  called  mm.  their  aeek- 
Ing  reftige  in  the  hills 

Hnro  iLLA  LA.cBMnta, 
hsnoe  these  tears,  that's 
when  the  shoe  pfnehee 

Hmnn,  honey,  a  term  of 
endearment 

HiBDin-oxBDiK,  topey- 
tnrry 

HoDDBii^ntBT,  eloth  nanu- 
ftotnred  fkom  nndyed 
wool 

Hoxn>LK>^  waddled 

HoMOLOOATDio,  ratifying, 
approving 

HoaB'HKr,  a  small  net  like 
a  stocking,  afllzed  to  a 
stick  and  osed  in  rim- 
lets 

HosTiHO,  mnstering  of 
armed  men 

Ruinu,  a  miser,  niggard 

HuBST,  kdy's  needlecase 

Ilk,  ilka,  ereiy,  each 

iLL-DUEDn,  or  ILL^DKBDT, 

mischleroaa 
iLL-rAORSD,    ngly,   HI* 
fliTonied 

ImSDIT  SlOPr  LBO  TOBAlfB, 

walketh    abont   like   a 

devooring  lion 
Lr  ciyiLiBus  vsl  ORnmr- 

ALnnra,  in  civil  or  aim- 

Inal  matters 
Iir  Foso  oomonmTLB,  be- 

fere  one's  oonsdenoe 
br    MSDRATiora    nroj^ 

meditating  flight 

IVPRBSirrXA  DOlOirOBTIlC, 

before  the  Haw)  lords 
ImrxTA,  unwultng;  DnmA 

MnnBTA,    against   my 

own  natural  inclination 
Jaom  Mask,     8m  Man  in 

the  Iron  Mask 
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Itkvbikl.  8m  Mttton's 
FmadAm  Lottf  Bk.  !▼. 

jAJW—wrs,  a  17th  oentavy 
party  in  the  Roman 
Oatholie  Church,  who 
oppoeed  certain  of  the 
Jesoits'  doctrines  in  re- 
ligion sod  morality 

Javd,  Jade 

Jazt,  or  JABBT,  a  wig,  ori- 
ginally made  of  worsted 

Jwt  d'sao,  Jet  or  upward 
stream  cmT  water 

Jonr  Boot  of  Axwbll,  a 
Qaaker(l789-^of8oath- 
wark,  wrote  lOegUs  and 
the  poem  AtMoM,  de- 
scripore  of  his  estate  in 
Herabrdshire 

Jcmvu.  a  drinking- vessel ; 
the  liquor  It  contains 

Jows  nr,  ceasee  tolling 

Jum,  10th  op,  the  birth- 
day, in  1688,  of  James, 
the  Old  Pretender 

June,  old  cable  and  cord- 
age, often  cut  to  pieces 
to  make  mats,  etc,  of 

KAnsaFlBLTo,  Ouratub, 
a  weU-known  conjurer 
and  quack  doctor  In 
London  (17BS-1784),  ad- 
vertised in  tlie  news- 
papers under  the  heading 
'  wonders  I  Wonders  1 
Wonders!' 

KxnK,  look,  glance 

Kbppbl,  or  KBPPLB,  an 
InferlOT  horse 

Kkmkbl,  gutter 

Kbmvinotok  OoiOfov,  on 
the  south  side  of  London, 
where  many  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Young 
Pretender's  rebellion  (^ 
1746  were  executed  in  the 
following  year 

Kmo's  KBT8,  crowbar  and 
hatchet 

Kjttlb,  tfoklish,  difficult ; 
UTTLBD^  tickled 

KnoBTB  or  thb  baibbow, 
lackeys,  liveried  servants 

Lady  Obabob.  a$e  foot- 
note to  Note  87,  p.  44S 

Laxoh,  low 

Larh,  loth,  unwilling 

Lavcb.  to  make  deucate 
and  lively  strokes  on  the 
violin 

Lamd,  a  houBO  or  building 
containing  several  toie- 
mente  or  flats 

Lamdlovpbb,  adventurer, 
gad-about 

Labdwabd,  country,  nual, 
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as  opposed  to  town  or 
urban 

Lap,  leaped 

Labbb,  tiie  guardian  deities 
of  the  fkmlly 

Laudbbdalb,  John  MAir- 
LABD,  DuKB  or.  Secret- 
ary of  State  for  Charles 
II.  in  Scotland  (106(^0) 

Lavb,  the  remainder 

Lawino,  inn  reckoning 

LxABnro-MABiBO,  slander; 
literally,  seditions  words 

Lbasowbs,  the  house 
and  eetate  (converted 
into  a  landscape4audai) 
of  the  poet,  William 
Shenstone.  in  Worcester- 
shire, which  the  book- 
seller, R.  Dodsley,  de- 
scribed fn  an  essay  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of 
Sheostooe's  Works  (17M- 

e») 

Lbbbohx  LAtni,  alons  with 
his  own  dear  self 

Lbttbxb  db  oaobbt,  sealed 
letters,  conferring  the 
most  extensive  power 
over  the  personal  uberty 
of  others 

Lxz  aquabux,  the  law  of 
the  waters,  water  rights 

LnmBB,  a  loose  woman. 
Jade 

Lindsay.  Dayib.  Se$ 
Davie  Ludsay 

Loaning,  an  uncultivated 
tract,  near  the  home- 
stead, where  the  cows 
were  pastured,  and  Ike- 
quently  milked 

Lobstbbs,  redcoats, 
soldiers 

Lob,  to  love 

LooN,  fieUow,  rogue 
(humorously) 

LooFY,  crafty,  deceitftil 

Loan  BuBLsaoH  in  Tem 
CmitiOj  Sheridan's  play ; 
tee  Act  ill.  sc.  1 

LoBD  St  A  IB,  James 
Dalrymple,  Viscount  of 
Stair,  a  celebrated  Scot- 
tish lawyer,  and  author 
of  The  IntHlut$$  qf  Oe 
Law  (^SeoUand  (lesi) 

Loiris-D'oB.  a  French  gold 
coin  worth  fkom  lOe.  6d. 
to  18s.  M. 

Loup,  to  leap;  loup-thb- 
DYKB,  runaway;  loup- 
breaking 


TBTHBB, 

loose  from  restraint 
LovBLACB,  friend  of  Bel- 

fbrd,    in     Richardson's 

dariua  HaHowe  0740) 
LuoxxNBOOTHS,  B  block 

of  shops  and  houses  fbr- 
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mairily  in  the  mlddla  of 

High  Street.  Edinbsndi, 

beSde  St  GUm'  Oitlie- 

dnl 
LuoKix,  a  tttla  of  honour 

given  to  an  eldwiy  dame 
Lmc,  ohinmef 
LnuA  Laitouibb,  one  of 

the  ohanotera  In  Sheri* 

dan'aiUmtt 

If  AOKBNTIX,  ADTOOATCi 

8m  Bloidy  Advocate 
MaeKenyie 

Mackldt,  Ohaklw,  an 
Itiah  actor  (KttTMrvn, 
who  excelled  as  Shylock 

"MkaliWt.hAK  or  BoMBn, 
or  BovBT,  waa  pot  to 
death  hy  Barl  Douglas, 
whilst  the  measenger, 
who  hrooffht  the  order 
fte  hia  TOieaee,  wu  de- 
tained to  take  refreah- 
ment  after  his  joomey. 
8u  Sootf  a  TaU$  qf  a 
Oran4l/laAgr,  ebm.  zzL 

Mailoto,  a  amall  ftom, 
fented  property ;  maiu, 
rente 

Maibt,  almost;  most 

Man  in  tbb  Ikon  Mask,  a 
mystoiioas  statejprisoner 
of  France,  oonnned  In 
the  Bastille  and  other 
prisons  for  thirfar  yean 
m  the  reign  of  Loais 
ZIV.  He  was  a  person 
of  not  the  hi^escrank, 
bat  who  Is  not  yet 
dearly  aaoeitalned,  in 
apite  of  aereral  identifl- 
cations  a  new  one  even 
in  1888 

Mabch,  border,  boondary 

Mabb  MAavuM,  Tut  ocean 

Mauitb,  OAiva,  a  flunoos 
old  BauuJk  soldier  (167- 
88  B.O.X  who,  being  once 
a  ftigitlvei  took  reftige 
amongst  the  rains  of 
Osrtfasge 

Maun,  most;  mavnna, 
mast  not 

MAUNDsniNO,  talking 
Incoherently,  mombling 

MAtrr  ABDNi  ras  msal, 
hilarioos,  when  the  ale  or 
wine  has  taken  eflbct 

Mkadowb,  a  s<nrt  of  park 
on  the  soQth  side  of 
Edinboiis^ 

Mkab,  mare 

Mbntii,  retlnne 

MxnmiAN,  a  mld-day  dxam 

MwiK,  a  Scotch  silver 
coinala.  lid. 

MaasAN  Dooons,  dogs  of 
intelor  bleed 


,  the  plaoe 
where  the  duigbill 
standa 

MwDLRogr.  Babl  or,  an 
anserapolooa  soldier, 
and  commiasioner  of 
Oharlea  II.  in  Scotland 

MinKD»  plqaed 

MiLLAB,     or   MiLLBB, 

Pmup,  gardener  (l^M^l- 
17n)tothe  Anothecazlea 
Oompany  at  Onelaea,  and 
author  of  several  booka 
for  gardeners 

MXNDBN,  40  miles  west 
ot  Hanover;  thare^  in 
1760,  dniing  the  Seven 
Teaia  War,  the  Anglo- 
Hanoverisn  army  de- 
feated the  French 

MxmrxB,  mamma,  mother 

Mnio&  in  ancient  Greek 
mytnologv.  Judge  of  the 
lower  wmd 

MncHANRB,  mischief 

MiaS       NlGKXS     MOBRAT, 

sister  of  the  Bsil  of 
Mansfield,  was  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the 
Bdinburgh  assemblies 
(publio  balls)  during  the 
middle  of  the  ISfeh 
century 

MOXDABT,  or  KlNLOOR- 

MOXDABT.  a  diatiict  In 
the  soutn-west  comer  of 
Inveness-flhiie,  between 
Skyeand  MulL  vdierethe 
Toung  Pretender  landed 
In  1746  with  only  seven 
fbUowers 

MoiooBB,  a  gold  coin  of 
Portagal-snrs. 

Moam'B  KIND,  oonatant 
prayer  for  a  deceased 
person  during  the  month 
Immediately  fbUowing 
hia  death--a  service  in 
the  B(»nan  OaUioUc 
Ohuieh 

Mont  St.  Mxchbl,  an 
island  fortress,  close  to 
the  northcoast  of  France, 
east  of  Stb  MalO)  waa  used 
aa  a  state-prison  firom  the 
Revolution  until  1868 

Moonlight  (caak  of), 
more  usuaUyicooNBHDiiG, 
amuggled  spirits 

MoBB  aouTO,  in  the  usual 
way ;  mobb  tuo.  In  your 
own  way 

MuoKLB,  much,  laige,  great 

MucXLB  TiKBa,  big  wigs, 
great  folks 

MviLs,  or MULLia,  akind 
ct  Slippers,  made  of 
cloth  or  velvet  and  em- 
broidflred 


Muix,  a  anuif-boK 

MULTXPLBPOXNDlNOi   B 

Scottish  legal  proeeas 
fbr  enibreing  aetuemsBt 
of  competing  elaima  to 
the  same  ftind,  the 
Bngliah  interpleaaer 
MuBRAT.MnsNxcxiB.  Sm 
Miss  NIckle  Moimy 

Nboatdb,  I  deny  it 
NBoonoBUif  onntoB,  man- 

agsrofafhlxa 
Nbdt,  next 
Nb  auzn  NiMXB,  not  too 

much 
Nbvot,  nephew 
KiooXi,  or  NicHDL,  Foaasr, 

a    border    townahip  of 

Onmberlaad 

NlOBI      BUNT      HTAOnRBI, 

there  are  black  hyacfnths 

Nmn.  iKimr  in  cauba,  be 

knows  nothing  ct   the 


NiPPBBKIN,      I 

measore  ftir  ale  or  spirits 

Nov    SB    GUBBBB, 

aional  nickname 
NcMiNB  DAxai,  In : 

damagea 
NoeoiTUB  ▲  sooio^ 

by  hIa  associate 

NOVITBB   BBPBB'im, 

newly  dlBOOvered 

Ohb,  JAMaAn8,hol  enough 

Oian  xoNOTUK  pbo  tbbbx- 
Biu,  the  unknown  la 
always  taken  tobe sobm- 
thing  terrible 

Omni  bubpioionb  majob^ 
above  all  auspiciaii 

Obigo  kali,  lae  cause  of 
the  evil 

Obba,  odd,  oecaaional; 
OBBA  souoH.  an  oeca- 
aional whllT,  breath 

Oswald,  Javbb,  antiior  of 
TU  Oakdomitm  PCdbrt 
CompaMcm  (1760.  et&X  » 
collection  of  Scottish 
musical  airs.  The  tone 
of 'BosllnGuUe'  la  at- 
tributed to  him 

OWB  A  SAT'B  WOBX  in  BAB- 

vbbt.  SfeDay'e  work.  etc. 
OwBBLAY,  a  neckcloth, 

cravat 
Otb,  or  OB,  grandson 

pAaB,BaBter 

PaOK  OB  PBBL  (PKILS),  SSid 

of  a  buriG^  fteemanwho 
lends  his  name  Ibr  trad- 
ing puxposee  to  one  who 
has  not  the  Iteedom  of 
thebuxgh 
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Pahini  kawm,  hold  oot 

joforband 
pASAFFLa,    ostontitloat 

dlspliy 
"Pamma.  how  nan  tmtMosA, 

a  defence  not  well  choeen 
PABOOHnn,  peilflh 
Pas   obdovhahcs   du 

MtDionr,  Iqr  the  doetor's 


pAimiA  poi—KAa,  patenel 

ttnfhorlly 
Pawibb,  a  fftroke  on  the 

palm  of  the  hand 
PBBL>Hoim,  a  small  iqiHure 

tower,  need  as  a  place  of 

reftige  and  defence  on  the 

CtootUeh  boideii 
Piuijjiaii'i'a  Lm,  whllit  the 

caae  is  prooeeaing 
Pba  AMBAim,  hf  dream* 

locution,  In  an  ambfga- 

oos  or  Indirect  way 
Pbb  ooiriBA,  on  the  other 

part 
Fkbdv,  ooneealed,  lying  in 

_wait     

P— win  BEBtPLiy  a  ytSFf 

had  example 
PasT,  OowoiLLOB.  8m 

Connoinor  Peet 
PRTLB,  a  tttck  with  whleh 

tjie  yonghman  remorea 

the  soil  from  Ua  ploo^ 
Phaiabi^bbuu.,  anurnaoe 

ahaped  like  a  hall.  Into 

which  the  tyntnt  Fhal- 

aria,  roler  of  Agrigentum 

in  ancient  Sleiiy,  naed  to 

eaat  hia  Tietlma 
Pixs  ooT,  pick  oat 
Pnrr-STOup,  a  pint  mea- 

aaie.  containiqe  4  pinta 

EngUah.    8«$  sotb  88,  p. 
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PieoAsoB,  liahennan 
PuTOiB,  a  gold  eoln  worth 

ahoat  10a. 

PXAOK  ABX>  BAWBBB,  tO  the 

laatlkrthing ;  plaok-pib, 

a  pie  aold  tar  a  plaeka 

|d.Engiiah 
FujM-DMAJja^  a  comedy 

(1W7)  by  Wycherler 
Plbaorbd^  plaahed  and 

woven  togisther 
Plbuoh-stilt,  ploagh- 

handle 
Plot,  a  harmleaa  ftoUe, 

sport,  fftte 
Poox,orroKB,hag,proo6aB- 

iNIg 

PooK-PVDDiHO,  a  eon- 
temptaoas  term  applied 
to  anBngUalmian 

PODnmiO  AMD  DnXBKNTn- 

nro,  distraining,  aelzlng 
upon  and  taking  poaaeiN 
alon  of  a  debtoriB  gooda 


PonT  o'HiPAGnn,  Spanish 


Ponrr  of  Oaibb,  or  Oaibh 
Hbad,  a  promontory  in 
tlM  aoath^eaat  of  wig- 
townahire 

Pout  or  wab.  a  aignal  by 
trampet  or  orom 

Fooni'.palUng 

PoBmBOTALB,  B  GiateTSlan 
abbey,  8  mHea  aoath- 
west  of  Ynaaillea,  gave 
ita  name  to  a  bodT  of 
man  and  women  whoae 
alma  were  doaely  iden- 
tilled  with  thoae  of  the 
Janaenista  {q.9.) 

PoaBB,  or  poaas  ooMir atoi^ 
the  BherilTs  levy  of 
eitlaena  to  enable  him  to 
ezeeate  the  law 

Poms,  a  meaaare  contain- 
ing 8  qnarta 

PouBD  Soon  ■>  la.  8d. 
BngUah 

PowDBBBD  (bbefX  picUed, 
sprinkled  with  salt, 
apioea,  eto. 

Powi»BpPlot  BOYS.  OateB- 
by  and  his  f(d]ow-con- 
sptraton  ot  the  Gnn« 
powder  Plot  ibogfat 
moat  deaperately  against 
the  govenunent  Ibrce 
aent  to  take  them 

PBAWir  DUB,  the  paddle  or 
pool  in  which  pnwna 
eoold  be  caught 

Pan,  or  pbbb,  to  taste 

PBOouBAroB-rooix,  pab- 
lie    nroaecator     for    a 


conni 
PVHD    BCOTB  ■■  la.   8d. 

QuBiH,  woman,  Ibbb,  wench 

QuBBBo,   the  battle  by 

which    General    Jamea 

Wolfe  won  (1769)  Oanada 

for  the  Bn^^iiBh 

QlTBBBBFBBBT,  the  pBaBBge 

of  the  Firth  of  Foi& 
where  the  great  Forth 
Bridge  now  stands 

Quid  tibi  cum  lybaT 
What  would  you  do  with 
poetryT 

Qunr,  JAMBS,  an  EngUsh 
actor  (1MS-17M),  at  the 
head  of  his  profesBion 
until  supplanted  by 
Garrick 


Baft,  worthleBS  ehaiacter, 
rabble,  Bcum 

RAimOW.  KBIOHIS  OFTHB. 

5m  Knif^ts  of  the  nin- 
bow 


Bampauoibo,  raging, 
violent 

Bamt,  a  noisy  danoe-tune ; 
BABTiKo.  larking  and 
tOTinfl,  with  danHfig  and 

Bappabbb,  an  Irish  plun- 
decer,  armed  with  a 
mppary  or  half-pIke^  a 
wonhleBa  fellow 

Batiovb  officii,  by  Tirtoe 
of  hia  poaition 

Baxbd,  atretohed 

Bbamibo,  firothing,  foam- 
ing 

Bbdd,  arranged,  managed 

BbGIAM     MAJrBBTAlBM,    BU 

andent     ooUection     of 

SoottlahlawB 
BxivBB,  robber,  florayar 
Bbmbdium  jubu,  remedy 

at  law 
Bbmib  atqub  tblzb,  with 

mic^t  and  main 
Bhimo,  money,  cash 

BiOHABD    AMD   BlOBMOBD, 

an  allnsion  to  Shake- 
speare's Biduurd  III. 

BiODUMFUHHiDos,  the 
humorous  name  given  by 
Scott  to  John  BaMan- 
^rne.  is  borrowed  fkom 
H.  Oavey's  CftTvnofiAeAm- 
IkologuiaiU) 

Bioonio,  ndge  (of  a  bofld* 
ing) 

BiPBD^  searched 

BoTEBB,  Jomr,  Babl  of, 
a  supporter  of  lAuder- 
dale  (9.V.) 

Bow,  to  rou 

BuDAB,  a  Jade,  Boold 

BuB,  takb  thb,  to  repent 
of 

Buo.  a  good  ahaie,  good 

thing  (out  oO 
BuMBLB,  a  ahakiBg  roll, 

tumble,  Ihll 
Bumbo,  nun,  spliits 


SAOK-DounLnra,  hnning 
and  squeaBing  the  nag- 

gpea,  in  order  to  play 
e  instniment 

Saoqub,  or  BACK,  a  lady's 
gown,  which  had  a  long 
loose  back  depending 
from  the  oollar>band 

Bab,  bo 

St.  Gxlbb'b,  the  mindpal 
Preabyterlan  church  in 
Bdlnboxgh,  sltoated  on 
the  High  Street 

St.  Nxbiax'b  of  Whitb- 
HBBMB,  in  Wigtownshire, 
now  called  Whithorn, 
andently  Candida  Caaa 
(White  HooseX  was  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  St 
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.  NinkD    from    the    41b 

oentury 
Bt.  WnnvuD'B  Wkll  nr 

Waub,  at  Holywell  in 

FUntBhin 
Saib,  Tery,  much 
Salvaom,  Mm«ee,   rade, 

anoouth  erwtaree 
SAVOBO'e  DooroB.    8mD<m 

Qniapte,  Furt   U.  obap. 

zlTiL,  where  the  doctor 

le   etyled    Pedro  Redo 

de  Agnero,  a  natiTe  dT 

Tliteaftiera 
Bavota    WariTBKkA,   oka 

FBO  HOBis,  St.  Winifred^ 

pxay  for  na 
Bajitum    atqvv    tmtum, 

repaired  and  ooTered 
Sadt,  nit 

BOABBOBOOOH       WABBmO, 

fliat  a  blow,  then  a  warn- 
ing, a  phrue  traced  to  a 
practioe  that  prevailed 
m  that  town  of  lynohing 
robbers:  another  origin 
la  foond  in  the  audaen 
eeisnre  of  the  CMtle  at 
Bcarboroogh  by  Thomae 
Btaflbrd  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary 

8oAQDDiG»  scalding 

SoororAMWBLL.  SmSdbn 
Soot  of  AmweU 

Boon  MiLB  a  nearly  9  Axr* 
longs ;  Boots  piht  m 
three,  sometimes  four, 
pints  Bnglish :  Soots 
PUVD,  SM  Puna  Soots; 

SoOrrS  SHILLINO,  SM  ShU* 

ling  Scots 
Soowp,  or  sooup,  to  leap 

or  mn  from  one  place  to 

another ;  to  drink  off 
Bgbitb,  writing 
BcBUB,  a  footman  in  George 

FsRinhar's  Beawf  Strata- 

SouLDUDDBBT,  looso,  im- 
moral 

Bbaloh,  or  SBAU»B,  seal 

SncuMDnM  ABTBM.  aoooid- 
Ing  to  the  recognised  roles 
of  the  art 

Bbdbbunt  DAT,  day 
OB  which  the  law  cooits 
sit 

BB'BNTBBir  BUMDBBD  UMBir, 

had  the  web  1700  threads 
broad.  Conpan  Boms, 
Tam  o'  ShamUr 

Bbicplb,  a  common,  ordin- 
ary  man 

SEAJiaSBUBT,  Ahthomt 
Abhlbt  Ooopbb,  Babl 
OF,  took  dexterous  ad- 
vantsge  ot  the  Popish 
Plot  of  Titus  Gates 

Bhbbp's-bbad  bbtwben  a 


PAIB  or  TABoa,  held  over 
the  fire  in  order  to  have 
the  wool  singed  off 

Bhxllibo  Boots  as  Id. 
Bnglish 

Shilpit,  weak,  insipid 

Bhoob,  shoes 

Bib,  related 

Sio,  such 

BiOMA,  the  Greek  letter  of 
the  alphabet  anawerlng 
to 'a' 

Snr,  since 

BiBirxKo  XT  ****»«™"t  a 
peculiar  Beottish  phrase 
expressive  of  ingratitude 
for  the  Ikvonn  of  Frovi- 
dence 

8l  BOB  OASTB,  CAUXB  TAXBB, 

if  not  modesty  yet  (be) 
prudent 

Bib  Jobb  Fbibbo,  a 
wealthy  London  brewer, 
executed  for  treason  in 
1008.  In  the  text  (p.  SS4) 
read  'Fenwick'  insteMl 
of*Fxlend' 

Skbllooh,  soreseh 

Bkibbbb,  one  who  serves 
out  drink,  tapeter 

Bbibl,  to  scream 

Bbivxb,  harebrained 

Sktb.  Sir  Alexander 
KacDonald  of  Bleat  and 
MacLeod  of  MacLeod, 
the  lurincipal  chiefr  in 
Skye,  held  sJoof  from  the 
Young  Pretendor  when 
he  landed  in  Scotland  in 
1746 

Blaibt  ab  bbt,  or  bioh, 
the  king's  health  I 

Slbekxt,  smooth 

Slokbb,  quench 

Slug,  a  swallow,  monthftil, 
diun 

Small  swipes,  thin  drink, 
weak  stuff 

SbAKB    IB    THB    QBASS 

(1096X  en  attack   upon 
the  Quakers  by  Charles 
Leslie^   an    Anglo -Ixidi 
noi^uror  (105O>l728) 
Bbbbbhiwo,  snuff 
Snbll,  shaipi  terrible 
Sbow,  a  veesel  rigged  very 
much  like  a  brig 

SOGIBTAS   BBT    MATBB   DIB- 

ooRDiABmc,  partnership 
breeds  disagreements 

SoLOB,  the  sttteaman  and 
law^ver  of  the  ancient 
Athenians 

Sobxbodt's  obdbbs  (p. 
SMX  the  orders  of  the 
Duxe  of  Cumberland  to 
show  no  mercy  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden 

BoBSY,  good-humoured 


a  trueJoke  la  no  Joke 
BoBna  ViBoiUABjB.  teilInK 

fortunes  by  opening  the 

^iieicj  of  Vi^  at  n» 

dom    and    weidlng    the 

pssssge  that  flrvtoatehM 

the  eye 
BouMOBB,  summons 
BoDPLB,    snpple,    agOe; 

cunning 
Boutbb's  clodl  a  kind  of 

coarse  black  Tweed 
Bowp,  a  apoonftil 
Spbbb,  inquire,  aak :  apBBB* 

oros,  tidingB,  IntelligeDoe 
Splobb,  a  spree,  frolic 
Spbattlb,        strog^ 

sriamWe 
Bpbdbb,  sprooe 
Spulb-bladb,  whonlde^ 

Uade 
Spouob,  iUepd  removal  of 

another  man's  gooda 
Spubb,  a  sort  of  mateh 
Bpubk  oot,  get  wind,  leak 

out 
Btabbskaw   Bakk    Faib, 

was  held  on  the  bank  of 

the  tlver  Eden,  not  flv 

from  Osrliale 
Statbbmab,  a  email  landed 

BrxBD,  to  leap,  spring  tsbs 
long  steps 

Stbwabtbt,  the  texrltoiy 
over  which  the  pecnllsr 
JuiisdictkMi  of  the  olBoer 
called  a  'ateward'  ex- 
tended, in  Scotland 

Stibblbb,  a  Indicroiis 
name  for  a  probationer, 
or  Scotch  divinity  stn- 
dent :  stickbt  stibblbb, 
a  student  of  divini^  who 
has  not  been  able  to 
complete  (etuck  in)  bk 

SiocKiBo,  cattle  and  im- 
plements on  a  &nn 

Stoup,  a  liquid  meaaore 

Stootbbibp,  robbery  with 
vicdenoe 

Stubkabiv  sullen,  obsti- 
nate 

Boa  qubxqob  tbahit 
voloptas,  every  one  haa 
his  own  way  of  pleasure 

SnafXAB^BOLL,  the  list  of 
summary 


Taob.  be  silent.  *'Ceee  Is 
Latin  for  a  candle'  la 
a  proverbial  expressian 
enjoining  silence  andean- 
tlon 

TAcrruBV  bbcbbtabt.  8m 
Fkcardin  of  Trebisond 


\ 
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Taok,  1mm;  taoksmav, 
te&Anty  iMMa 

Takx  thb  bus,  repent  of  a 
proposal  or  undertaking 

Talis  quaub,  of  some  kind 

Tam  Daltkll.  See  Old 
MortalUy,  Note  89,  ik  4H 
and  Note  88,  p.  426 

Tam  Martb  quam  Hk»- 
ouBio.  a  Boldier  as  well 
as  a  pleader 

Tawos.  See  Sheep's-head, 
etc 

Tabs,  a  glass 

Tau,  the  Oieek  letter  of 
the  alphabet  answering 
to'f 

Tnrr,  notice,  care 

TssTK  MS.  etc.  (p.  40X  I 
can  testier  by  bemg  kept 
awake  the  whole  n^t 

Traxbm,  catgut 

Tksmib,  the  ancient  Greek 
goddess  of  justice 

Thirlaob,  feudal  servitude 
to  a  particular  mill 

Thbbap,  to  aver,  maintain 

ThbsatsGabtlb.  SlesHao- 
LeUan  of  Bombie 

Thumbuumb,  thumbscrew, 
an  instrument  of  torture 

TiMOTHBus,  an  ancient 
Greek  musician,  made 
many  innovations  in 
^ying.  See  tdeo  Pope's 
Meeim  on  Critieien 

TnrwALD,  a  seat  In  Dnm- 
IHesshlre 

TirpsMNT,  twopenny  ale 

TiBTBA  FusBA.  See 
Sancho's  doctor 

Tod,  fox 

ToHous  or  TBS  TBUMP,  the 
spealdng  part  of  the  in* 
strument  (Jews'-harp) 

TooM,  emptj 

TouB  OUT,  to  look  about 
one,  keep  one's  weather- 
eye  open 

Towv,  the  house  and  its 
outbuildings 

Tot,  a  linen  or  woollen 
head-dress  hanging  down 
over  the  shoulders 

Tbangb,  pssssge 

Tbiticum,  a  trite,  hack- 
neyed expressi(m,  phrsse 

TuTTOwiNG,  declining  the 
Greek  verb  tupto,  which 
means  'I  strike,  I  bMt' 

TwA,  two;  TWASOM,  by  a 
couple  or  pair 

TwALPsmnr,  twelve-pence 
Sootchaone  penny  Eng- 
lish 

Tms,  gets  lost 

TtBOBBS     (sing.     TYBOX 

beginnen,    apprentices, 
novices 


UiffCHAXOT,  unlucky 
Uvoo.  uncommon,  strsoge ; 

particularly 
Upoomb,  literally,  promise 
Ibr  the  future ;  nere  (at 
the)  pinch 
Upbauxs  to  uphold,  main- 
tain 
Ufsidbs,  quits,  evens 
Ubqamda,  an  enchantress 
in  the  mediiBval  romance, 
Amadie  <^Gaid 

USQUBBAUOH,  Or  USQUHBAX, 

whisky 

Yaob  bbtbo,  get  thee  be- 
hind me 

YAiMf  an  MBMOB  MSI,  flore- 
weU,  remember  me 

Yabium  bt  mutabils  ssm- 
PBB  nMUTA,  w<Mnan  was 
always  cainricious  and 
changeable 

VXBBUM  SACSBDOTIS,  A 

priest's  word 

Via  PAon,  by  perBonsl  act, 
by  force 

VnroBicHBB,  Gastls  op, 
about  i  miles  east  or 
Paris,  sometimes  used  as 
a  state-prison 

ViNoo  vnrcssTSM,  eta  (p. 
80X  If  I  beat  your  oppo- 
nent in  competition  at 
law,  I  beat  you ;  vimgbbb 
vnroBBTBM,  to  beat  the 
winning  (counsel) 

ViB  aAPIXMTXA  ST  PIBTATB 

OBAViB,  a  man  ftill  of  wis- 
dom and  piety 

Vis  amimi,  force  of  the 
spirit 

VoBT,  Jan,  Dutch  law 
professor,  wrote  a  CSom- 
pendivim  (1068)  on  the 
Pandects.  See  Note  18, 
p.  487 

Wad,  would 

Wads  abd  ths  Duxb,  Mar- 
shal Wade  and  the  Duke 
of  Chimberland,  the  roval 
commanders  sgainst  the 
Toung  Pretender  in  1746 

Wab's  MB,  woe's  me  I  alack 
the  pity  I 

Waubo,  choosing ' 

Wallaos,  Gbobgb,  an 
Edinburgh  advocate, 
authOT  of  Principlee  <if 
the  Law  <^  aeoOand  (1790) 

Wams,  belly,  womb 

Wabobabcib,  unlucky 

Wabdimo,  act  op,  wanmnt 
for  imprisonment 

Wabs,  to  expend 

Wablogk,  wisard 

Wabbbb,  a  well-known 
manulkctuper  of  blacking 


r. 


Waub,  worn 

WSSL-PBBBHDBD,  had  gOOd 

friends 

WsBH,  to  guen 

WsspEBs,  strips  of  muslin 
or  cambric,  stitched  to 
the  ends  of  the  sleeves 
as  a  sign  of  mourning 

Wept,  a  signal  by  waving 

WsiOH-BAUx,  scales 

WssT  Post,  the  western 
dty  gate  of  Edinburgh 

WsT  piMOBB,  wuh  a,  very 
easily 

Wbbbh,  a  few,  small  num- 
ber 

Whillt-wbaw,  wheedling, 
Ci^oling 

Whiib  oogbadb,  tha  badge 
of  the  Jacobites 

WlUUS'S  BUBD  CBOWDBB, 

an  allusion  to  the  picture 
*The  Blind  Fiddler,'  by 
Sir  David  Wilkie 

WxixiAM  OP  Nassau,  or 
Kino  Wiujam  III.,  Is 
said  to  have  been  riding  a 
horse  that  had  belonged 
to  Sir  Jcioi  Fenwick  (not 
Sir  John  Friend,  as  on 
284X  executed  for 
Tacobite  conspiracy  in 
1997,  when  the  ammsl 
stumbled  over  a  mole- 
hill, and  threw  its  rider, 
and  the  lUl  occasioned 
the  king's  death 

WiNDT,  boastfoL  brsgging 

WrrHSBSHZNB,  Dackwards 
in  their  courses,  in  the 
contrary  direction 

Withsbs  webs  not  UN- 
WBUNo  (p.  S89)l  from 
Shakespeare's  HaanUii 
Act.iiLsc.  S.  The  mean- 
ing is,  he  showed  no  signs 
of  giving  way  or  yieldmg 

WouNDT,  very,  exceedingly 

Wowp,  a  little  dea^gBa, 
half-cracked 

Wbitbb  to  his  Majesty's 
Signet,  a  member  of  a 
privileged  body  of  Scot- 
tish lawyers 

W.S.,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
5m  above 

WuD,  mad 

WuNNA,  will  not 

WuBS,  to  wish 

TABDS,the  plsygrounds  of 
the  High  Sdiool,  Edin- 
burgh 

Tauld,  active,  sprightly 

YsLLOCH.  yell,  scream 

Tett,  gate 

Ynx,  ale 

YowuNO,  howling 

YuLi^  Christmas 
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Adam,  Dr.,  6 

'  All  OUT  men  ifoore  Tnyi  Tny  nuiij,*  Oly 

488 
Ambron,  Mr.,  811 

Artliant,  Miss  Angelica,  806, 811,  818 
Arthoret,  Miu  Beimphiiift,  SOS;  leoelTei 

Akn  FWrfoid,  8(w;  nnwIlUngnwH  to 

let  him  depart,  818 
*  A«  lords  their  laboaren*  hire  delaj,'  886 
Anthor'a  Introduction,   iz;  InterooQiae 

with  Quftkers,  487 
ATery,  the  pizate,  S96,  444 

BBun  (OoltherdX  ■nsUng*  SS,  66;  ran 
aivaj  with  hr  Solomon,  60;  witii 
Wanderlns  Willie^  OS;  oneetloned  by 
Bedganntlet,  808 ;  loaee  uenenl  Ouip- 
bell's  letter,  4S8 

BlirenBwork.    Sm  Redganntlet,  Hwth 

Bbth-marki,  848,  444 

Bladderakate,  Lord.  186, 16S 

Blind,  ikoolties  of  the,  OiB,  488 

Bnzy  mntton,  i67,  448 

Brokenbon,  g^en  of,  88,  48 ;  danoe  at, 
180 

Brown'a  Bqnan,  BdlntMuqgli,  18,  487 

Baonaventore,  Vatfaer.  8m  Charlea 
Bdirard 

OAMKBOir,  Dr.  Archibald,  xl 

Oampbell,  Qeneial,  486 

Oannipa,  Jees,  801 

Cantrips,  Mrs.,  801;  etlcted  by  Peter 
PeeUM.881 

Gharles  Bdward,  FMnoe,  iz ;  his  lore  of 
money,  zIt,  486 ;  later  history,  twI  ;  in- 
tenriewB  with  Alan  VUzfbrd,  816,  884 : 
breaks  open  the  letter,  810 ;  interraptea 
by  Mrs.  WaUdnshaw,  886 :  reoeiTes  his 
Jacobite  adherents,  406 ;  his  departore 
ihmi  Scotland,  480 

Collier  and  Salter,  bondsman,  806,  448 

Coltfaerd.    SwBeqIie 

Covenanters,  and  wlUiam  IIL's  policy, 
108,  488;  peraeentors  of,  118,488 

Cowley,  Us  Gitardian  quoted,  01,  488 

Grackenthorp,  Joe,  described  by  Kanty 
Bwart,  808;  meete  the  'Jumping 
Jenny '806 ;  his  house,  868 ;  altoroanon 
with  Nizon,  871 ;  gives  fbod  to  Peter 


FBeUes,  876;  puts  an  thie 

together,  416 
Cramp-speech,  4,486 
Crosble,  Ifrs.,  840 
Crosbie,    PlOToat,    his  letter    to    Mr. 

Pklrftnd,  167;  interrogated  1^  Alan 

Fkirfbrd,  888;  his  dinner,  848; 

Alan,  864 
CravUte,  the  advocate,  48 

Dax-dikb,  Sir  James  Graham's,  441 
Daylea,  John,  171 
Dirleton's  DoiiMt,  4, 486 
Dorcas,    the    milkmaid,    188; 

Darsie  Latimer's  inquirlea,  100 ; 

with  Jan,  888 
Dradgelt.  Peter,  law-deik,  186 ;  decoys 

away  Peter  PeeUe^  160   • 
Dryasdust,  Dr.,  Conclusion  by,  488 
Domfrtes,  81 
Dumtonstie,  Um  innaway  ooonael,  186 

BDinvBOH,  Kittle  Nine  Stops,  8,  486; 
Parliament  House.  8,  486:  Brown's 
Square,  18,  487 ;  Old  Assemoly  Close, 
41 ;  John's  Coflto-house,  161, 441 ;  maHa 
to,  848,  448 

Bnickstane  Brae,  866 

Bwart,  Nanty,  876.  881 :  nads  SsBnsI^ 
886:  history  of  his  Ufe,  881;  opinkm 
of  the  Stuart  cause,  808;  deeorlbes 
Fkkther  Crsckenthorp^  808 ;  takes  Alan 
to  Fairladiea,  804;  sires  brandy  to 
Peter  Peebtos,  877;  oeate  him,  888; 
intervenes  in  behalf  of  Alan,  800;  shot 
byNizon,418 

Pagoot,  Nidiolaa,  Justice's  deck,  106; 
produces  the  warrant,  810 ;  aceepte  a 
bribe.  816 

Flidrfbra,  Alan,  as  Danle's  champion,  8, 
0;  chubs  uiMlerhis  fltthor's  discipline, 
8;  destined  for  the  hiw,  18;  twite 
Darsie  with  romancing,  80;  prepares 
Ibr  his  first  client,  76;  interview  with 
Oreen  Mantle,  77 ;  letter  from  her,  80; 
his  thesis,  87,  488 ;  has  Peter  Ftoeblei'ft 
cause  fbroed  upon  him,  184 ;  pleads  tat 
him,  168 ;  his  sudden  iUglit,  166 ;  letter 
Qfezphmation,  160 ;  hlschanetsr,  887 ; 
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Frovort  CratUe,  S88; 
[oont  Sharan,  846 ;  at  FrcmNit 
Groebie's  dinner,  248 ;  qn«8tlon8  Max- 
mil,  360 ;  framed  by  Fzoroet  Croebie, 
104:  viatt  to  Tom  Trumbull,  270;  taken 
to  the  ale-honae,  S80;  on  board  tbe 
'Jmnjping  JensT.'  284;  conTenatioiia 
with  HaMy  Bwart,  280, 280 ;  pntaahore, 
aoi ;  reoelTed  at  Fairladlea,  800 ;  inter 
Yie-wa  witb  Fkither  Bnonaventnre,  816, 
824;  opening  of  MaxweU'a  letter,  810 
xeoeiTaa  a  letter  ftom  Father  Boona 
TBntnre,  826;  assiata  Daraie  to  die 
moont,  860 ;  deliTen  the  letter  to  Bed 
gannttot,  886 ;  detained  bj  him,  880 
oooTersation  with  Oreen  Ifantlo.  418 , 
leeognised  by  Peter  Feeblea,  422;  hia 
marriage.  482 

lUrford,  Mr.  Alexander,  8,  8;  latee 
▲Ian,  0 ;  hia  oimdact  in  the  Foity>flye, 
10;  Tiaited  bj  Heniea,  48;  hia  letter 
to  Dande  Latimer,  86;  pr^ndice 
againat  Qaaker^88:  foroea  Alan  to 
take  up  Feter  reebles'a  oauae,  184 ; 
statea  the  caae  to  AJan,  140;  his 
eharacter  and  hablta,  146 :  reada  AJan'a 
ktter,  160 ;  bitter  leflectloiia  thereon, 
101 

VUrladlea,  805 

FoxleF,  Jnstioe,  106 ;  Interrogatea  Darsie 
Latuner,  197 ;  embanaaaed  with  ngaid 
to  Bedganntlet,  212 

Fkanking  lettera,  7,  480 

GABDKinBB,  Dick,  807, 820 

Chodening,  68 

Geddea.  Joahna,  40 ;  altereatioai  with  Bed- 

eanUet,  60;  takea  Daraie  lAtimer 
ime  with  him,  62 ;  entruata  Solomon 
to  Bei^e.  60;  hia  home,  66 ;  hia  fond- 
neaa  for  Solomon,  60,  02 :  hia  ancestry, 
02 ;  hia  care  for  game  animala,  72 ;  seea 
the  aignala,  170;  his  flshing- station, 
171;  attack  on  it,  176;  at  Cracken- 
tborp'a.  874:  intercedes  for  Alan,  801 ; 
keepa  Peter  Feeblea'a  attention.  417 

Geddea,  Bachel,  06 ;  shows  Daraie  roond 
the  oardena,  67;  her  aoooont  of  the 
lAirdT  60 ;  ner  anxiety  on  seeing  the 
rockets,  170 ;  is  called  upon  by  Alan 
nkiiibrd,846 

George  III.,  his  message  to  OUphant  of 
Gaak,  xvii;  aeene  at  his  coronation, 
840.  444 ;  and  the  Pretender,  446 

Glendale.  Sir  Bichard,  at  the  Jaooblte 
oonncil,  897;  tnterriew  with  Prince 
Gharlea  Edward,  406 

Glossary,  447 

'God  bfeaa  the  king.'  216 

Qowa,  Scottish  flddlers,  442 

Graham,  Sir  James,  attack  npon  his  dam- 
dike,  441 

Grange,  Lady,  442 

Green  If antle,  says  grace,  84 ;  interview 
with  Alan  Fairfora,  77 ;  her  letter  to 
him,  80 ;  attends  the  danoe  at  Br^en- 
bom,  128 ;  wama  Daraie  Latimer,  128 ; 
▼erses  to  him,  286 ;  introduced  to  him, 
882;  tails  him  the &mily  histoiy,  842 ; 


at  Geonm  nL'a  coronation,  840;  dis- 
closes Nixon's  character,  860;  oowa 
Nixon,  872;  her  talk  with  Alan  Fair^ 
ford,  418;  marriase^  482 ;  note  on,  487 

Griffiths,  Samuel,  of  London,  2 

Gromball,  Dr.,  of  Oxford,  807 

Haaawat,  Jack,  202,  207 
Hanka  of  yam,  swine  in,  160,  441 
Haatie,  Bobin,  Annan  innkeeper,  280 
Herrlea  Cunily,  44 
HeiTlesofBirrenswork.  SeeBedgaontleti 

Hiuh 
Highlanders,  in  t2wForty-flTe,lx;  formed 

into  rcttlments,  804,  444 
High  School,  Bdinbuzgh,  xvminlscences 

of,  2 
Horse-shoe,  the  Bedganntlet  mark,  106, 

201,221 
Hntcheon,  the  serring-man,  106, 116 

IXTBOiyuonoir,  Author's,  ix 

Jack  of  Knareaboiongh,  488 

Jacobites,    x;   plottmgs    of,    208,   868; 

meeting  of,  at  Oraokenthorp'a.  890 
Jan,  aervant,  188;  danoea  with  Dorcas, 

282 
Jephson,  the  smuggler,  804,  806 
John's  Ooflfee-honse,  Bdinbnigh,  161,  441 
Judges,  Scottish,  titles  of,  lOST 441 
*  Jumping  Jenny,'  the  smngglaxa'  brig, 

284,^ 

l^^finBi^  Lord,  language  of,  160 

King,  Dr.,  hia  Atuodotu  quoted,  zii,  xili, 

486 
Kittlebaaket,  Lady.    8e$  Cantrips,  Mrs. 
Kittle  Nine  Steps,  Edinburgh  Castle,  2, 

485 
Knaresboroufl^  Blind  Jack  of,  488 

Laixx)  of  the  Solway  Lakea.  Sm  Bed- 
gauntlet,  Hugh 
Lamentation,  ttceaalye,  118, 489 
Latimer,  Dande,  his  isolation,  1;  pro- 
tected by  Alan  Faixford,  2.  0:  pro- 
hibited from  yisiting  England,  20; 
taught  angling  by  Bei^ie,  22 ;  rescued 
fh>m  the  Solway,  20;  in  the  Laird'a 
cottage,  20;  taken  home  by  Joahna 
Geddes,  62;  Iklls  in  with  wandering 
Willie,  01 ;  accompanies  him  to  Broken- 
bora,  08 ;  dancea  with  Oreen  ICantle, 
124 ;  ia  warned  by  her.  128 ;  dances  with 
Dame  Martin,  120;  journal  of  his  ad- 
yentnrea,  160-280 :  accompanies  Geddes 
to  the  fishery -station,  171;  knocked 
down  and  stunned,  177 ;  carried  off  by 
the  rioters,  170 :  rescued  a  second  time, 
188 ;  tries  to  bribe  Nixon,  184 ;  a  prisoner 
in  the  Ikrm- house,  187;  demands  an 
interview  with  Bedganntlet,  108 ;  taken 
before  Justice  Fouey,  194;  recognised 
by  Peter  Peebles,  206;  deliverad  to 
BiMlgauBtlet,  214;  ia  told  the  history 
of  his  Ihmily.  218:  his  reflections 
thereon,  220;  beam  Wandering  Willie 
in  the  courtyard,  281;  finds  venes 
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from  Oreen  Ifaafle,  986;  diflgnlsed '  In 
fBmale  attire,  8M;  iDtrodnoed  to  hla 
sister,  882 :  leanu  more  at  hla  Ikmfiy. 
S4S ;  qneetifmed  by  Nixon.  8fi0 ;  ■oandea 
by  Redgaontlet,  861 ;  helped  dotni  by 
Altn  Fkirford,  860;  ffiyes  a  signal  to 
Wandering  WQlie,  870;  released,  8M; 
at  the  Jaoobite  ooondl.  808 :  in  presence 
of  Prince  Oharles  Eaward,  406;  pre- 
sented at  coort,  488 

Letters,  franking  of,  7,  486 

Lord ,  Jaooblt^  886 

liAoCAiAJtm,  Doogsl,  the  boiler,  108, 
118 

MaoKellar,  Jaoobite,  897 

imor  Weir,  thejackanape,  104. 116 

Martin,  Dame,  188 ;  dances  with  Dsnle, 
180 

Ifask,  nse  of;  by  ladles.  886,  880 

liatheson.  Dr.  Alexander,  6 

Maxwell  of  Bommertrees,  at  Pkovost 
Grosbie's  dinnor,  848;  story  of  his 
esoape,  268,  448;  gnestloned  by  Alan 
FsliTord,  260 ;  his  letter  to  Red^nnt* 
let,  880;  at  Vsther  Oraekenthoip's, 
897 

Mendham,  Richard,  smuggler,  444 

Meredith,  Jacobite,  896 

Merrilees,  Leith  tanner,  448 

Mount  Sharon,  61 ;  nrdens  at,  67 

<  My  heart's  in  the  mghlands,^  884 

NiooL,  Andrew,  litigant,  440 

Nixon,  Grlstal,  88 ;  scorns  Darsle's  bribes, 
184;  his  proposals  to  Oreen  Mantle, 
856;  qnestions  Darsie,  869;  keeps 
goard  oyer  him,  870;  eanght  eayes- 
dropping,  411 ;  his  treachery,  418 ;  cut 
down  by  Nanty  Swart,  414 

Noble  House,  on  the  Molbt  road,  1 

'  Oh  I  loe  weel  my  Charlie's  name,'  860 
Old  Assembly  Close,  Edinburgh,  41 
Oliphant  of  Qask,  anecdote  of,  xyii 
Opportunity,  another,  anecdote  ofl  856, 

448 
Owen.    SteSam 

PAjtuAHxirr  HoiTSX,  Bdlnbuigh,  4,  485 
Fste-in-PeziL    8m  Maxwell  of  Summer^ 


Peebles,  Peter,  188 ;  his  cases  stated,  140 ; 
on  the  day  of  hearing,  148 ;  induced  to 
leaye  the  court,  160;  his  indignation 
at  Alan  Fairlbrd's  flight,  164 ;  bursts  in 
upon  Justice  Foxley,  204;  recognises 
Darsie  Latimer,  206 ;  and  Herries,  806 ; 
atCrackenthorp's,  875 ;  beaten  by  Nanty 
B  wart,  888 ;  produces  a  warrant  against 
Alan  Fairford,  887;  kept  in  tslk  by 
Geddes,  417 ;  recognises  Alan,  482 ;  his 
end,  488 ;  note  on,  440 

Pint  messure.  Scots,  281,  448 

Prenatal  marks,  848,  444 

Prince  Charles.    Sm  Oharles  Bdward 

QvAKBBS,  their  eoursge,  51:  yiews  <m 
sport,  56,  72 ;  Mr.  FUrford's  pri^odice 


aodnst,  86;  Authot^s  Intareoone  with, 
487.  SsioZsoGeddes,  Joshua  and  Bachel 

BCDOAUHTLar,  Bdward,  890 

Bed^tnntlet,  Hugii,  or  Herries  of  Bir- 
renswwk,  rescues  Darsie  Latlmsr,  96 ; 
his  cottsge,  20;  personal  appeannee. 
88;  cans  upon  Mr.  FUrfbsd,  43 ;  threst- 
ens  Joshua  Geddes,  60 ;  Bachel  Geddes's 
account  of  him,  60 ;  Mr.  Fslrford's,  85 ; 
rescues  Darsie  a  second  time,  188 ;  takes 
him  before  Justice  Foxley,  108;  the 
mark  on  his  fbrebesd.  801 ;  recognised  by 
Pater  Peebles,  908 ;  bums  the  wanaa^ 
811 ;  tells  Dszaie  the  Rednnntlets' 
history,  918;  his  relatiaos  with  Lsdy 
Bed^tunttet,  848;  at  the  ooranatioa, 
840;  his  political  intrignea,  858»  866; 
sounds  Darsie,  861 ;  quarrels  with  Alsa 
FUiford,  885 ;  uses  the  warrant  sgainst 
him,  887;  disanns  Nanty  Bwart,  800; 
releases  Dusie,  804;  at  tlie  Jacobite 
council,  806;  interview  with  Piteee 
Charles  Bdward,  405;  departure  from 
Scotland,  480 ;  enters  a  cloister,  488 

Bedgaontlet,  Lady,  848 

Bedgauntlet,  Lilias.    Sm  Green  Msntle 

Redgauntlet,  Sir  Alberick,  210 

Bedgauntlel  Sir  Arthur  Darrie.  Sm 
lAtlmer,  Darsie 

Bedgauntlet,  Sir  Henry,  868,  840 

Redgauntlet,  Sir  John,  107 

Bedgauntlet,  Sir  Robeit,  Wandering 
Willie's  tide  of,  101418 

RedgomniUL  the  novel,  ix 

Ridina -hablti  of  ladies,  880 

Roberts,  John,  smufsler,  200 

Rougedrsgon,  Lady  Bachel,  847 

Rutherford,  Dr.,  18, 486 

Rntledge,  Job^  smuggler,  276,  977 

BALLun,  tiandatlons  from,  by  Sir  Hemy 

Steuart,448 
Salmon-flshing,  in  the  Solway,  94 
Salter  and  comer,  bondsmen,  206,  449 
Sam  (Oweni  Darsie  Latimer's  groom,  6 
5oote>ra0asiiie,7,  486 
Scottish  ciyility,  146,  440;  Judges,  168, 

441 ;  songs,  888 
Skelton,  Sun.  smugrier,  806,  806 
Smuffilers.  or  the  Solway,  274,  808 ;  con- 
cealments of,  888,  448 
Solomon,  Joshua  Geddes's  pony,  56, 50, 68 
Solway,  salmon-spearing  in,  24;  tides  oi; 

26;  passsgeof,  180 
Steennon,  Msggle,96;  laments  the  broken 

fiddle,  178 
Bteenson,  Steenle^  stour  of,  109-118 
Steenson,  Willie.    Sm  Wandering  WHUe 
Steuart,  Sir  Hemy,  tianslations  of  Sallusfe, 

448 
Summertrees.  Msxwell  of.    Sm  Maxwell 

of  Summertrees 
Swine  in  yam,  150,  441 

'  Trb  anld  man's  mare's  dead,'  8,  486 
Tough,  Counsellor,  154 
Trepanning  and  concealment,  449 
TrumbolvTom,  smugger,  970 ;  conducts 


INDEX 


46» 


Alftn  Fairftndtotheale>]uniM,  S80;  his 
dmnken  mood,  888;  his  hymn-book, 


Times  and  toftste,  S82,  448 

WAummHAW,  or  WaJkendutw,  Mn., 
xUi;  at  FairladiM,  880;  Jacob! W 
demand  rapecting  her,  401,  407 

Wampool  river,  801 

Wandering  WilUe,  98 ;  tikes  Darsle  Latimer 
with  him,  96 ;  his  tale,  101 ;  at  Broken- 


bum,  181 ;  eonunnnicates  irith  Danle 

by  tones,  882 ;  at  Crackenthorp's.  870 ; 

piMjB  *The  GampbellB  are  coming,  484 
Weir,  IC^or,  the  Jackanape,  104, 110 
Wilkinson,  James,  8 ;  tells  Alan  Fairford 

of  the  lady  Tlsitor,  76 ;  announces  the 

Judges'  messengers,  162 
Wuliiun  IIL,  and  the  Goyenanteis,  108, 

488;  death  of;  888 

Tabh,  swine  Ih,  150, 441 
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